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Country-side Notes, 



Warham, Norfolk. 



SCill not for Pity's sake and lest ye slay 
The meanest thing upon Us upward way, 
rSiR Edwin Arnold, " The Light of Asia." 

TO all Ihe friendly readers who are send- 
ing (o me congratulations upon the 
lirst birthday anniversary of The 
CoL'NTKV-SiDE, I can only offer grateful 
'thanks at the present moment. The work of 
-getting ready for the printers this birthday 
issue of the paper leaves little leisure for 
■the courtesies of life. But this I will say, 
that if The Countrv-Side should succeed 
in accomplishing one-half of what our 
friends conftdently predict, it will have 
■ been a great and good work to which we 
j)ut our hands a year ago. 

1 wish, indeed, that we could pro- 
tced at once in all the various 
•drreclions suggested by our wt'll- 
wishers, but to " hasten slowly " is 
the only wise course for so young an 
enterprise, which, however firm its foot- 
hold may seem to be, must Jearn to walk 
ibefore it runs. And, though a large part 
lof our original programme remains, to be 
carried out, we have no reason to be dis- 
satisfied with the progress which has been 
made during the last twelve months. Fol- 
lowing the wishes of the majority of our 
readers, we have successively added per- 
manent sections dealing with Nature Re- 
cords, Gardening, Poultry, Photography, 
and Astronomy; and this issue contains 
illustrated articles on Dogs and Bee- 
keeping, with a tentative ["age for the 
Children. * * « 

In addition, we are pledged to introduce, 
so soon as space shall permit, a section 
dealing with Microscopy, and another 
illustrative of country and seaside haunts 
for the holidays. It will be with great 
pleasure that I shall announce, when the 
time comes, that through the loyal-friend- 
ship of our readers fropi the beginning 
and the continued adherence of new 
friends, we shall be able to enlarge the 
paper again, in order to carry out these 
projects. But just at present the weekly 
pressure on our space is as much as it will 
bear; though I would like our readers to 
•regard this special number of our paper as 
representing, in style, size, and number of 
.illustrations, what we hope to achieve in 
good lime with our ordinary penny issue. 

There is one respect, however, in which 
'I have determined, space or no space, to 
make a commencement of work loo long 
dciaj'ed. This is in connection with the 
B.E.N. A. ; and the first step will be to pub- 
:lish the list of members. After that, I 
shall find room somewhere In the paper 
for regular announcements of the business 
■of the Association. Hitherto, excppt in a 
few local centres, it has been inactive, be- 
cause we have never been able to devote 
space to it; but our " good resolution " 
for the new year of the life of The 
■CouNTRV-SiDR is to foster the British Em- 
pire Naturalist Association into heallhy 
activity. 

At the same time, members must not 
forget that the Association will always de- 
pend upon their energy for its vitality. 
iUnlike other bodies, which are formulated 



from the beginning according to stereo- 
typed rules and furnished with an impos- 
ing equipment of officials, patrons, com- 
mittee, and so on, this Association will be 
allowed to grow in whatever directions the 
7eal of its members tends. It is to be a 
natural and spontaneous development from 
the union of naturalists and nature-lovers 
in all parts of the country. Already Ihe 
germination of the seed has been manifest 
in different directions, and the time has 
undoubtedly come to make a definitf com- 
■ of organised work. 



Those regular readers of the paper who 
desire to become members of the 
B.E.N A. — for which no subscription or 
fee is required— and those natural history 
societies and similar bodies that wish to 
become affiliated to it, will not be too late 
for inclusion in the first pi.blishcd list of 
men^rs, etc., if they lose no lime in 
sending in their applications. As the key- 
note of Ihe Association will be mutual help 
and co-operation, with no fees to be paid 
for membership or affiliation, the sooner 
its roll of members rises from two thoiL- 
sand to fifty thousand the better. But 
more of this in future issues. 

The completion of Volume II. of The 
CouNTRV-SiDE reminds me that one or two 
readers wrote to say that the inscription of 
" Vol. I." was omitted from the lettering 
of the binding-cases previously issued. 
But they were under a misapprehension. 
The numbering of the volumes is always in,- 
such cases left to the binders. The great 
thing is to ensure that the binding-cases 
for all volumes shall be absolutely uniform ; 
so that, whenever anyone wishes to have a 
number of volumes bound he can b& sup- 
plied with the cases and have them cor- 
lectly numbered, as a matter of course, by 
the binder. 



With the commencement of this new 
volume I would remind readers that no 
better present can be given to friends who 
are fond of nature than an annual sub- 
scription to The Country-Side. It is a 
form of present which h:is Ihi^ advantage 
over all others, that it is renewed every 
week, thus keeping fresh the recipient's 
sense of the friendship which prompted the 
gift. To children and to others who c:in- 
not easily afford the luxury of purchasing 
the paper every week for themstlves such 
a gift win be especially welcome, I know 
from correspondence that many eager 
readers are among those who can only get 
back'-numbers passed on to them by 
others ; and to such the regular arrival ty 
post of each new issue would be a real 
weekly bcon. 

Whether the yew is poisonous to horses 
and cattle Is an interesting and import.-int 
question ; and on page 357 of the 'ast issue 
was a note from a correspondent who is 
acquainted with a farm in the Darenth 
Valley where the pastures are partly fenced 
with yew, but the cattle — although, of 
course, they must often browse upon it — 
take no harm. I also have a neighbour 
whose neatly-trimmed yew hedge borders 
a public road, where many animals must 
c=t it, yet no accident bos ever been known 



10 occur. On the other side, however, I 
have a neighbour in whose grounds more 
than one donkey has died through brows- 
ing upon the branches of yew trees ; and 
I have known a case in which a number 
of cattle were killed by eating some yew 
clippings which a gardener had thrown 
out into their pasture. 

The apparent contradiction between 
these cases is, however, easily explained. 
Yews in a hedge which is constantly 
browsed by cattle or in a well-trimmed 
garden fence present only a fresh green 
surface to a hungry animal, and of this 
it can eat with impunity. But when it 
has access to untrlmmed yew-trees or to 
withered yew clippings, fatal results ensue. 
Manifestly, then, it is in the old, dritd 
leaves of the yew that death lurks ; and, 
if you examine them, j-ou can easily under- 
stand why it should be so. Each yew- 
leaf is narrow and flat wilh a little point 
ai ihe end, which becomes almost as hard 
and sharp as a needle when the leaf dries. 
It is no doubt the violent internal irrita- 
tion set up by the sharp points of the in- 
digestible old leaves which kills animals 
that have browsed upon yew-trees or have 
eaten withered yew clippings; while no. 
harm results If they merely nibble at a 
close-cropped yew in a pasture fence or a 
well-trimmed hedge. In neither case can 
they reach more than the soft new growth 
of the year, 

A little while ago I suggested that the 
colt's-foot plant was so named because ihCi 
large rounded leaves are in size and shnpe 
like small hoofprints; but several corres- 
pondents wrote to say that the name 
seemed more appropriate because Ihe 
opening flower closely resembles the hair- 
ringed foot of a new-J]orn foal. My only 
objection to this amendment was that the 
rustic mind is so familiar wilh the differ- 
ence between a foal and a colt Ihat one 
would have expected the plant to be named 
" foal's-foot " instead of " colt's-foot." 

Mr S. Horsfall, of Colne, Lanes., how- 
fvcr. now sends me a note which seems lo 
seltic the mailer. " In this district," he 
writes, " the natives who speak the dialect 
cnll the flower ' foil-foot,' and ' foil ' is the 
kical vernacular for 'foal.'" Miss Ada 
Withall. writing from llfracombe, also 
tells me Ihat when near Whitby, Yorks. 
some years ago, she inquired the name of 
the plant from a countryman, and was told 
that it was " foil-tut," There can be 
little doubl, tJlerefore, that it is from the 
shape of the Rower resembling ihe fool of 
a foal, and not from ihat of the leaf re- 
sembling the hootprint of a colt, that the 
plant gets its name. 

A science master aslcs in what form 
entries in a nature pocket-book should be 
made, as he wishes to obtain some with 
printed headings; but, bej-ond prefacing 
each day's entries wilh the date, Ihc direc- 
tion of the wind, and the nature of ihe 
weather, I think that the less formality 
there is about the notes the better. The 
least useful note-book is ihai which 
is filled only with tabulated facts. 
Almost all the facts which you cai 
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observe wilt have been observed by others 
many limes and recorded in print ; but >our 
ideas are your own, and unless you pu! 
them down at the time they will be lost for 
ever. Indeed, perhaps the most useful 
form of entry is that which ends with a 
quesiion. You have noticed some curious 
feature or action of a wild thing, and you 
ask, " Why was this?" And every lime 
you looti at the page in the future the 
tjuestion will return freshly to you, until 
sontc day, perhaps, with increased know- 
led{,'e or by the aid of a friend you find the 
answer. Every Utile question thus an- 
swered always proves to be an open door 
_ to further discoveries ; but unless you put 
~ it down at Hie time, it will probably re- 
main unanswered, and be forgotten in 
time. 



Those who study our nature records 
week by week will be able to gather for 
themselves some very interesting facts re- 
garding the sequence in which the 
various summer birds have been arriving 
this year, as well as the different lines 
which their imntigralion has followed. 
Dut the value and significance of these 
(acts can wily be properly appreciated by 
comparison with the records of wind and 
weather at the lime. In the future I hope 
. to find it possible to publish a short sum- 
mary of the prevalent winds of each week 
to which the bulk of the nature records 
belong, so that the apparently erratic 
movements of migrants may be better 
understood. Also when the season of 
spring migration has been concluded with 
ihe final notices of arrival of fly-catchers, 
butcherbirds, and nightjars 1 hope to 
present a concise summary of the whole 
movemOTit and its relation to the winds 
and weather of the season. 

It will be very interesting, for instance, 
to (race, if we can, the reason why some 
birds, such as the house njfirtin, have 
buen remarkably late, while others, such 
as the swift and turtle dove, are rather 
remarkably early, and yet others, such as 
the corncrake, seem remarkably punctual 
in some districts. Equally interesting 
will be the endeavour to discover the cause 
of the different distribution at first of 
different species, some arriving first on 
the south-east coasr, others on the ex- 
treme south-west, and yet others in the 
north-west quite as soon as in the south. 

Among our " Notes, Queries and 
Correspondence " this week appears a 
note regarding a parrot which, after at 
least eleven years of solitary captivity, has 
suddenly obeyed the prompting of some 
unexplained instinct and has laid an egg. 
Similar cases have not infrequently been 
recorded of other birds ; but one which is 
more than usually interesting comes in 
the shape of a newspaper culling, which 
narrates how a jackdaw, after seventeen 
years' captivity, laid two eggs last year, 
and has not only laid three this year but 
h;is nlso commenced to incubate (hem. 



This bird belongs to Mr. George Hunt 
of West Humberstone ; and its special in- 
terest lies in the growing strength of the 
imp'-ilse which, after lying dormant until 
(he bird is aged, should impel it to make an 
unaided attempt to fulfil the function of 
its existence. If any readers have been 



personally acquainted with Other cases, I 
should very much like to know whether 
any antecedent circumstances, which 
throw any light on the phenomenon, were 
noted. In the case of this jackdaw, for 
instance, it is possible that some change 
in its surroundings may have taken place 
during the last year or two. It may have 
been brought within sight or hearing of 
olher jackdaws or other circums 
may have awakened latent forces 



One fact, which is rather curious in 
this connection is that in all the cases 
within my own experience of solitary birds 
laying eggs after years of captivity, it was 
always supposed, until the . incident 
occurred, that the birds were males. Mr. 
Bosworth Smith narrates a similar case 
of an eagle owl which had been named 
" Lord Eldon "; and in a menagerie 
which existed at Cheltenham many years 
ago, I recollect that an egg suddenly 
appeared in a cage which had been 
labelled "Golden Eagle, Male " for many 
)-ears. But it so happens that in the case 
of these owls, eagles, parrots, and jack- 
daws there is no appreciable difference in 
the appearance of the two sexes ; and no 
importance need be attached to the opinion 
of their owners on the point. 



It is not without interest, nevertheless, 
because we know that the aged females 
of many kinds of birds are liable to put 
on the plumage and habits of males. We 
see (his frequently among domesticated 
poultry, when old hens and ducks become 
lo*^l! appearance roosters and drakes. If 
it were not physiologically impossible, 
some might be inclined to suggest that 
the converse process occurs and that aged, 
solitary males assume the functions of 
females 1 



E. Kay Robinson. 



Cuckoo Time. 

All d»j long are cuckoos calling 
O'er the fields from copse and wood ; 

All day long, where brooklets' brawling 
Frels the meadows' solitude. 

" Cuckoo I cuckoo!" all the day 
Where wild roses opening show 
It is summer, though the may 

On the hedges hangs like snow. 

" Cuckoo '," far, and " Cuckoo 1" ni 
Telleih, Cuckoo Time if here- 
All day long, while sunshine lingers, 
On the boughs where new leaves glisl 

Sil a brood ol callow singers 
Who will none to other listen. 

Where. Che sun and shadows mingle 



In a 



dof a. 



ehue- 



Where the blue-bells fill the dingle- 
Comes the sou^d of ''Cuckoo!" through. 
" Cuckoo 1" far, and " Cuckoo 1" near 
Tellrih. Cuckoo Tinw is here. 



Cuckoo's c.ill is soft and mellow 

As from elm to elm she passes. 
All the Kentish vales with flowers 

Now are beautliul, and echo. 
Morn and noon, and e\'enlng hours, 
With Ih^sound of "Curknol Cu.kool" 
" Cuckoo !■• far, and " Cuckoo !" neai 
Telleth, (fcickoo Time is heie. 

Gi^oROE Grey. 



Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

By R. Lydekker. 

SINCE my notice of a fortnight ago t 
most imporiant additio.i to tbt 
general attractiveness of the museuin 
has been made by the re-opening of one 
half of the fish gallery, which has been 
closed to the public for some years. 

When this gallery was last open to view 
it contained a vast assemblage of fishes, 
arranged on shelves in such a way ihat 
it was impossible to see more than those 
of the frojit rows in a satisfactory manner, 
and nearly all faded to a n^ore or less uni- 
form and dismal khaki hue. 

All this has been ch.^nge(^, and we have 
a comparatively small series of specimens 
arranged on slopes of a delicate green 
and coloured so far as possible to resemble 
nature, while the affinities of each group 
are explained in accompanying labi-ls. 

Needless to say those res])onsble for the 
ch.nnge would be the last to assert Ihat the 
colouring of every— or, indeed, of any — 
specimen is absolutely true to nature. It 
must, and can only be, an approximation. 

As it is, the exhibrtion is calculated 
both to attract and' to instruct the public, 
and therefore fulfils the purpose of what 
a museum exhibit should be. 

In the gtological department the model 
of the complete skeleton of a very re- 
markable extinct South .American hcH'se — 
known as Hippidiumiiengmini~has re- 
cently been installed. Standing only be- 
tween eleven and twelve hands in height, 
this skeleton has a skull as large as that 
of a modern horse of over fourteen hands, 
so that in life it must have been a 
strangely ugly-looking creature. 

Tlie great peculiarity about this horse 
is, however, the great length of the bones 
forming the roof of the nose-chamber and 
of the narrow slits by whicli they are 
separated laterally from the adjacent por- 
tions of the skull. 

This imp'ies a correspond'ngly large and 
lengthened nose, which, however, was 
probably not trunk-tike, as animals with 
a proboscis have the nasal bones exces- 
sively short. Possibly the purpose of such 
a huge nose was to protect the nose- 
cavity from blown. sand; it being highly 
probable that Argentina at the time when 
these animals lived was, as now, subject 
to dust-storms. 

Be this as it may, there is little doubt 
that these South American horses dis- 
carded the ancestral side-toes and be- 
came stngle-hoofed quite independently of 
the horses, asses, and zebras of Ihe did 

There exist reports of indigenous wild 
horses having been seen in Argentina by 
the explorers of the sixteenth century, and 
if this be true it is certain that the ani- 
mals they saw were hippidiums, and not 
horses as we now know them. 

The interest of the series of anthro- 
pological specimens in the upper mammal 
gallery— a somewhat grim series, it must 
be confessed— has been considerably in- 
creased by the addition of a coloured map 
showing the geographical distribution of 
the leading groups of North American 
Indians, so that the visitor can now see 
for himself exactly from what part of the 
country come Ihe Sioux, the Pawnees, or 
_any other tribes. 
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TvoeS of Birds' Nests ""'• •" "*•'"■■ newly-Hedged birds multiply iny apace in 

'*' ■ Birds which have forsaken the original f^" country, and most promment among 

(Seepagei). habit of breeding by the waterside and ""em is usually the young thrush, w.ia 

-BMDtf' • in Nuts nest in holes and niches, exhibit nests of ^^lil often sit before you m full view and 

Mtou in HMB. different kinds; but they are all of "o' at;enip( to move until you actually 

T >s easy to fa 1 mio the mistake o ^^J ^^^^^^ ^„^ ,;^^^, i^„>: ^^^^^^ stoop down to pick him up. There is no 

1 supposing that, because some birds' j. ^^j .^^^^^^ orevents the contents ""''■ hoA'ever, to think him fooiish on 

,^TX%^ ''1''"uI"'m ,T"''^'''',"i"^ f«»n falling apart and all that is needed this account. He is generally acting in 

fore the birds which build them must have -^ ^ hollow at the bottom which will keep strict obedience to the orders of h.s watch- 

thesamesenseof beauiythat wehave. the eggs comfortably together. The most ful parent, who has seen you approaching 

But to thmk so .s "r-i^si to the vast advanced types of such nests are, of and has uttered the warning no.e which 

majomj of birds, who do not build nests ^ ^^^^^ ^.^^. „|^^ ^^^ redstart's bids him to s.t still. , 

which weadmire : because it suggests that -^^ p. ^^^ j^^^ . ^^^^ niches or im 4.— Crab-app!e blossom is almost over 

they differ from the others in lacking a pg^fg^t cavities In these we see an '" '^^^ s''"'^^' "*"' '* °"^y '^^'^^'"S "ts 

sense of beau ty-o> her wise, of course, ^ ^ to th; finished nests of birds full beauty further north where this spray 

they also would make decorative nests ^^.^^^ j^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^ self-supporting "^f P,'"'^''?':^P''"i' °" .**"' ^^^ '^" ^'''^'■ 

If, however, we study the matter intelh- stryji^re Of all British fiowenng trees— or, one 

gently, we find that the nests of all birds ' might add, flowering trees of any land — 

have equal beauty fro 11 the natural point Selt-SupporUng HasM. ,]je co.omon wild crab apple is unsurpassed 

o( view, because all arc equally well Examples of these are seen in Figs. 5 for beauty when in bloom ; and one cannot 

adapted to the birds' needs and circum- and 2. 'The former, the nest of a garden ^elp wondering why it is so little seen 

stances; and it is only an accident that lue warbler, illustrates the hammock or in gardens, 

happen to admire some and not others. swinging-cradle type of nest— a fiimsy c._The white ermine moth is one of 

There are some nests which we Structure, neatly woven of slight material, the gardener's pests, because its hairy 

specially admire; but in every case the slung out of sight amid overarching caterpillars have large appeiiies and feed 

points of " beauty," as it appears to us, herbage and brambles. Its very light- ^pfj^ almost any green plant. SoneiiiiKS 

are rea'Iy po'nts of adaptation to the sur- ness gives it elasticity, so that it is not they do considerable mischief in a gret'n- 

roundings. The six ivpes of nests which ruptured when its supports are shaken; house before they are discovered. They 

have been co lected for illustration on an- and for the situations in which they are ^^^ (un grown and much in evidence in 

other page will illustrate this. found, these cradle-nests of the warblers August and September, hurrying over the 
are the best that could be devised. ground. They are brown and very hairy 

The'-Ko-Nest" TypeofNesL But the same may be said of all nests, with a yellowish line down the back. Thf 

Fig. 6, for instance, is the nest of the Fig. 2, for instance, is the nest of a black- ^jher three stages ,ot the insect— eggs 

Ringed Plover (also known as sand bird. It has to be a stout and somewhat chrysalis, and perfect insect— are show! 

plover, sand lark, etc). It hardly bulky structure, to accommodate four or ;„ the figure. The moth appears in gar. 

deserves the name of "nest,." since it five heavy young blackbirds later; but ^c^g f^„-, „(,-„ ,0 the end of Jiin!>. 

consists merely of a little hollow in the the bulk has been reduced considerably 6._The pearl-bordered fritillaries are so- 

sand between the atones, made by the by. the use of an inside stiffening of dried called, because the underside of their hind 

birds to receive their spotted eggs, niud, with an inner lining to prevent the ^ings is bordered with seven silver)' fpots. 

Among the stones, espedallv if these are mud, if soaked by rain later, from soiling in addition to these the common kind haj 

—as is usual- tlie rounded' pebbles of a the eggs or young. Considering^ ffi>w („(, and the small kind ten other silver 

beach just above highwater mark, the numerous blackbirds are in proportion to spots on the same wings. The practised 

eggs are more easily trodden upon than the suitable ncsiing-silcs available In our eye will also be familiar with the slight 

seen ; and any sort of nest would only make hed.^erows, the success with which these difference in the shape of the forewings 

them conspicuous to enemies. Therefore, solid nests are made to appear as gnd the arrangement of the black mark- 

the beauty of the ringed plover's nest — to accidental excrescences in their sur- jngs on their tawny surface; but be. 

use a paradox- is that it is no nest, roundings is the best testimony to their ginnerswill^distinguish the two kinds best 

Sometimes, however, we see the beauty— t.c, their fitness for their place by counting the silver spots beneath. The 

instinctive art of nest-building — i.e., of and purp ose. common kind has been on the wing for 

making such a structure as shall contain ^"^""^-""'^ some time, but the small kind is only now 
the eggs without exposing them to the The Wcek's Wild Lllc in appearing in the south. 
risk of discovery— CNhibited even by the Pirt.ir<K 7,— Wherever there are brooks and 
. ringed plover : tor in places where ^the " nciures. streams the water shrew— a pretty little 
nest-hollow has been made on smooth {Spc page 5,) long-snouted animal with its fur sharply 
sand with few pebbles, etc., you very THOUGH the woodcock (1) generally divided into black above and while below 
often find that the birds have laid some J breeds as early as the peewit, it is —is far more common than one usually 
bits of broken shells close to the eggs. ' not too late now to find the eggs, supposes; because it spends most of its 
Against natural enemies this device is usually placed in a little hollow in the lime, when not in its burrow, under water 
doubtless effective; because these enemies ground, lined with dead leaves and grass, hunting tor insects and fish fry. When 
do not look for unbroken eggs among the They are more rounded in shape than you discover one, it is well worth watch- 
wreckage from the sea. those of the snipe and other relatives; ing, in order lo see the ease and speed 
and you may always count upon finding with which it swims and the way in 
Hesli Like Rubbish. them not far from the spot where there which it runs on the bottoTi, turning 

In Fig. I, we see another stage of the were eggs last year. For. although " here over the stones to find the fresh-water 
art of nestbuilding, exhibited by the to-day and gone to-morrow" is descriptive shrimps or caddis worms. When under 
common gull, which makes a slight of the woodcock's wandering habits, it is water its sleek black fur coated with air 
circlet of dry bits of grass or seaweed on curiously constant in returning year after bubbles appears silvery grey, 
ledges of rorks. The nest is needed to year to its o'd haunt. 8.— The unromantic name of common 
prevent the eggs from rolling off; but it i.— The willow wren is that little butterwort belongs to a plant whose ap- 
is as invisib'e as it can be made, because greenish brown warbler, paler below, pearance always attracts your attention 
the places selected are just those where which is usually the first of our summer when you see it blooming in its boggy or 
chance collecttona of such material might birds, after the wheatear. to return to marshy homes. It has curious fat-!ooking 
have lodged. the *ast of England, as its cousin the leaves, covered with crystalline points 

In Fig. .i. we see a more advanced chilf-ehnff is to the west. From its hn'iit which make them appear always wet ; and 
example of " this tvpe of nest which of building a neat li:i'e half-domed nrst its solitary two-lipped flowers are a beautU 
resembles an accidental collection of which is " let in," so to speak ir to some ful shade of purple blue. The large- 
rubbish. This is the nest of a coot, which natural niche in a bank, the willow wren flowered variety figured is found in (he 
has to be built substantially because it is goes by the name of " oven bird " in some south-west of Ireland ; and is now coming 
anchored on the water, but is no:hing parts of the country. There*are some- into full blooom, as is the ordinary variety 
more than a heap of dead rushes such as times as many as eight littje eggs, while, with rather smaller flowers which is not 
might easily have collected there by speckled with reddish, uncommon m the rest of Ireland and the 
Hccident ■ 3-— Every day now sees the number of western hilly districts of Great Britain. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(Set faet 4.) 



I Eitdi ol Woodeotk, Scniohnx ruilU«l«{F. Bov). 2. NMt ol Willow Wrea, l-hyllosccp,,! trochilus (I-. L. K\ng). 3. Young 
S^Ritlhnith, Turdus omjiciJ (I. H. Srnirhcr). 4. FloweM ol Crab Applt. ryn's -.m/i.s (G. 15. Norreys). 5. White Ermine, 1 
TcfiaZnth,a„i. »ilh emply cbrv^H* .«« and eSR.<K. A. noll.d.^e). , 6- P««l Bordtred Friltll.ry. .l.j;.v„„^. ,„p;„«.^«. o^T [^ 
the ridbl and imall Pearl Bordered FriliUan, .1. jr/.rrr, on the lell (J. H. l-r:irldin). 7. Male Water Shrew. ( rosjo/iui }od.eiu*^^-^ 
(T. A. MuH,i;if). 8. Lirge-Howered Bullerworl, rmj^uintla vi^lfians, \-ar. gramhlhraiO. S. F;sh). 
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Some Eccentric Fishes. 



THE fishes depicted in the accompanying illustrations have all 
of Ihem departed, more or less markedly, from the lypical 
fish; some in one way, some in another; and it is the 
purpose of the present article to indicate — roughly, at any 
rale — how these departures may have come about. Not the 
least interesting' of these are afforded by Ihe Globe-fish and 
the Stickleback, which have developed a very curious armature 
by a modification of their earlier and more primitive si-aly 
covering. 

In neither of the fish in question are scales, as such, to be 
found. In the Stickleback the body is protected above and 
below by broad scutes. Further, in the evolution of this armour 
the nicnibranous portions of the dorsal and ventral flns have 
disappeared, while ihe supports thereof have become trans- 
formed into sharp, erectile spines, capable of inflicting serious 
ir.jury on fishes of a similar size. 

In the Globe-fish the scales, all over the body, have become 
transformed into bayonet-like spikes, while Ihe body has ac- 
quired the power of bemming greatly inflated so as to produce 
the characteristic " globe " >liape whenever the fish is alarmed. 

But the story of the e\'oluiion of these scales is k>nger than 
can be crowded into our ^ 

spate, hence we propose 
to return Co the maltor 
at another' time, and 
pasf on here to consider 
one or two extremely 
interesting cases of the 
transformation of fins 
and fin-rays. 

Let us commence ft'ith 
the latter. Tliese, in 
many fishes, have b^^ 
come changed by a slow 
process of evolution into 
spines capable of inflict- 
ing virulently poisonous ■ 
wounds. And to these 
weapons they have 
added slill further by 
the development of 
spines on Ihe gill-covers. 

The larger Weaver ad- 
mirably illustrates both . 
kinds of these weapons. 
This fish must be fami- 
liar enough to most of 
our readers, inasmuch 
as it is commonly 
shaken out of the nets 
of " longsfiore " fisher- 
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The spines just be- 
hind the head are all 
that is left of the first 
dorsal fin ; and are 
deeply grooved to admit 
the passage of a viru- 
lently poisonous mucous, 
while the gill plates bear 
similar spines. How 
this poison is formed is 
not yet known, for no 
special poison organ 
has yet been found. 

The Scorpion fish is si 
" ■ i last, Ihe Synai 



r ally of 



llarly armed. But 
the |>oison appara 
'eloped.' Each dorsal spine is provided, near its top. with 
a deep groove on each side, at the lower end of which i^ a pear- 
shaped bag containing a milky poison. This bag is prolonged 
into a membranous passage lying in Ihe groove of the s.i)ine 
and near its point. From it the poison escapes as the spine 
pierces the flesh of the victim. 



By W. P. Pycrafl, A.L.S-. F.Z.S., &e. 
Illustnted frcm Drawings by George Amoa- 

Fishermen take good care to avoid these spines, but persons 
wading in the sea occasionally step on one of these diabolical 

creatures, and death not rarely results from the wound inflicted. 
The long spine on the tail of the Thornback and other skates 
is also a weapon of offence. 

So far, however, though the wound such a spine may inflict 
is serious, being followed by violent inflammation, and even 
gangrene, the presence of actual poison lias not been proved. 

We mav turn now to another very remarkable transforma- 
tion which the fin-rays of fishes may undergo — to wit, their 
employment as organs of touch, and as ambulatory organs. 
Here, as when they serve as weapons of offence, they are re- 
leased from duty as lins and become extraordinarily lengthened, 
being drawn out into k)ng. slender feelers, often very much 
longer than the body. 

In Ihe Tassel-fish they are of what we may call moderate 
length, and have been derived by releasing the first few rays 
of the breast fin. The Tassel-fish passes much of its time in 
exceedingly muddy water, water so cloudy that sight Is" no 
more use than to us when enveloped by a real London fog. 
Consequently the fish makes its way about by feeling, much as 
a blind man taps his 
way along with a stick. 
The" Tassel-fish, "so- 
called from this " tas- 
sel " of feelers, is, we 
may remark, a native of 
tropical seas, and is 
highly esteemed as an 
article of food. There are 
several different species, 
some of which are pro- 
vided with anair blad- 
der, from which a good 
sort of isinglass is 
made, and fM'nis an 
article of trade in the 
Fast Indies. 

In the Gurnards, 
similarly, some of the 
rays of the breast fin arc 
set apart as organs of 
touch. But while in the 
different species of tas- 
sel fish these rays serve 
rather as delicate feel- 
ers, in Ihe Gurnards 
Ihey are used as fingers 
to rake over small stones 
on the sea-bottom, in 
order to discover small 
Crustacea and other 
animals on which the 
creature feeds. 

yut the Gurnards 
also possess another 
peculiarity, too interest- 
ing to be passed over 
here — they have the 
power of making grunt- 
ing noises. These are 
caused by a special 
modification of the air- 
bladder, which is 
divided into three cham- 
bers by means of parti- 
tions ; one of these oc- 
cupies the middle of the 
bladder, and the other 



Some FIsb witb Cnrlomly Developsd Flni. 



two lie on each side. 

At the hinder end of the middle chamber is a slanting por- 
tion pierced by a small round hole; through this, backwards 
and forwards, the air is forced by means of muscles lodged in 
the walls of the bladder. By these sounds the Gurnards are 
supposed to communicate with one another ! 

Among other things the fins of fish serve as 
balancers and steering organs ; while progress through the 
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water— swimming — is performed by means of side to side move- 
ments of the body. 

But in some tishes the breast fins have taken on new duties. 
In the skate, for instance, the body is no longer propelled by 
these lateral movements ; the tail, the chief organ in this loco- 
motkin, being reduced to a king, tapering rod, used as a 
weapon of offence. And here the work of swimming is per- 
formed by the undulating movements of the breast fins, which 
have become enormously developed to tomi great muscular 
flaps. 

The Flying fishes afford a yet more remarkable illustration 
of the change of function which these fins may under- 
go, for these crea- 
tures are actually able 
to leap out of the water 
and fly for a very con- 
siderable distance above 
the surface. 

Whether these aerial 



journeys 






sustained by true flight, 
or whether they were 
merely performed as by 
parachute, has formed a 
theme for many healed 
discussions for years 
past; and even now the 
question is not settled, 
though it would seein 
that those who con- 
tended for the actual 
flight theory will prove 
to be correct. 

It is not. perhaps, 
generally realised, hut 
it is a fact that two quite 
unrelated species of fish 
have developed this 
extraordinary power. 
These are the flying 
" herrings " of the 
genus Exoccelus, one of 
ihe forty-four species of 
which forms the subject 
of an illustration, and 
the flying gurnards 
{DaclyhpUrus). o f 

which there are but 
three species. 

These fish start on 
rheir aerial journey by 
taking a prodigious leap 
out of the water, pr 
rather, perhaps, they 
may be described as 
" shooting " out, driven, 
doubtless, by powerful 
strokes of the tall. Once 
launched in the atr, the 
fins act like aeroplanes, 

and they travel long distances, forming on their way a para- 
bolic cui'vc. Professor Hickson tells us that when watching 
llving-flsh in the Indian Ocean during rather rough weather, 
he felt almost certain that in the middle of the flight the fins 
■were vigorously flapped four or (lye times, the flapping being 
followed by a decided rise in the air. 

On the other, he suggests, the rise may be caused by the 
wind catching the wings in a certain position, and not by the 
muscles of the fins. In either case, it is certain that these 
remarkable creatures do rise, during windy weather, to a very 
eortsidcrable height, often, indeed, f.illing, as if from the skies, 
on to the decks of steamers twenty feet above the water-line. 

Tlirre is another curious thing about these flying-fish, tor the 
natives in parts of the Malay Archipelago catch large numbers 
by holding up a torch in front of a large sheet fixed up in a 
ranop. Attracted by the light, they fly straight at the sheet, 
and promptly fall to the bottom of the canoe, furnishing a very 
welcome meal to Ihe ingenious fishermen. Certainly, it would 
be hard to find a better illustration of the doctrine of convergent 
evoltitk>n than this afforded by these two fishes. 

Quite unrelated, they have now, by reason of this extraor- 
dinary transformation of the breast-fins, come to bear a very 



close resemblance one to another, a resemblance which requires 
the anatomist's knife to dispose of. By the help of the gurnard 
of our seas we may see how this evolution ma^ have com« 
about. For these fish, as can be setn in our illusiraiion. have 
unusually large breast fins. Now, if persistently chased from 
below by some dreaded enemy, like porpoises, or large prcda- 
ceous fishes, they would naturally make with all possible speed 
for the surface of the water, and seek to save themselves by 
jumping out, as, indeed, hsh commonly do, for example, in our 
fresh waters when chased by pike. 

Supposing, now, the .-mcestors of the. flying-fishes — which 
must have had larce fins like the erurnards — to have been thll» 
persecuted, as they are, 
indeed, to-day ; it is easy 
10 see that those of the 
^'reat shoals which hap- 
pened to extend their 
fins in a horizontal 
plane instead of keeping 
th< m flat against the 
body during the leap, 
would be carried several 
feet through the air 
before again falling 
to the water, and would 
thus escape capture. 

Only those would fall 
victims to Ihe pursuer 
which did not leave the 
water. In a few genera- . 
tions, from the work of 
this process of selection, 
which ensures the great- 
est safety to those which 
remained longest out of 
the water, we should get 
a marked increase in the 
size of the fins : for Ihe 
lime they remained in 
the air would depend on 
the size and use made of 
Ihe fins. That is to say, 
the largest finned would 
gradually be left to per- 
petuate Ihe species. By' 
continued selection those 
would stand the best 
chance of survival which 
by accident or some 
fortuitious variation, 
began to vibrate these 
now greatly enlarged 
fans. And thus we come 
to the relatively perfect 
fliers of the present 
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• This, then, is what is 
meant by convergent 
evolution. That is to 
say, the gradual transformation of two originally unlike, and 
also unrelated forms, until they come to assume a close super- 
ficial similarity, until they meet at a common point, or " con- 
verge." 

The term "convergent" evolution, by the way, is used m 
contradistinction to " parallel " evolution, where two allied 
but related forms develop, in response to the demands of a 
simiUr environment, along the same lines. 

Perhaps this process of convergent evolution will te better 
understood from a familiar example or two among our common 
British birds, about which we all know something. The 
snipe, for instance, has a long bill fw polling in the mud, long 
legs for wading in shallows, and a short tail for keeping clear 
of the water and mud ; and we see that the same lengthening 
of Ihe bill and legs and shortening of the tail characterises 
other birds which are in no way related to the snipe, simply 
because their necessities of life are somewhat similar. Both 
the common starling and the commOTi wren are acquiring 
distinctly snipe-Uke characters, owing to their habit of probing 
moist earth and muddy banks of streams for food in hard 
weather. Eels, which live in mud, are shaped like worms, 
which live in earth, by convergent evolution. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Cncboo QueitlDOB, — Sir, — The cuckoo does not 
ehvays wail until [he bird has laid an egg, but 
somelinies deposits her egg in an empty nest, 
to my mind showing clearly that il recognises 
the nest or the builder, or perhaps both. 
About three years ago I found four nests of the 
reed-warbler close together, each containing a 
cuckoo's egg. From tlie colouring they were 
laid by the same bird, and in one nest the egg 
had been placed before the nest was linished. 
The reed-warblers had continued building, and 
had practically covered the egg before finishing 
the nest. Thty had laid one egg when the 
docks to which the nesl had partly been fas- 
tened were cut away, leaving the rest hanging 
and the warbler's egg on the ground below. 
Three years ago 1 found a hedge-sparrow's 
nest with a fully-fledged cuckoo on it, and 
photographed bird and nest. When I removed 
the bird I saw a very strange circumstance. 
The nesl contained also three hedge-sparrows' 
eggs and one cuckoo's, and these were all 
chipped, with live chicks inside. Can you ex- 
plain this? I have a photograph of them. The 
nest was much flattened by the big bird being 
on it.— Yours, etc.. G, W, Pearce, Ealing. 

Aggreulve Cuckoo. — Sir, — A pair of hedge- 
sparrows have attached themselves winter and 
summer for the (our years past to my garden 
One morning last May a cuckoo, making a great 
fuss with excited, guttural, hooting cries in (he 
trees just outside my bedroom, banished sleep 
from 4 to 7 o'clock. In the evening when the 
hedge-sparrows came to feed at the window, 
both were damaged and ruffled of fealher ; one 
drooped a wing and had a bent tail, and the 
other seemed to have lost part of its tail. The 
cuckoo very probably found their nest, and 
after a severe fight laid an egg in it. The 
cuckoo remained all day within hearing, using 
his ordinary note. — Yours, etc., DudlbV 
Docker, Kings Norton. 

A LDDg.pDDdered Egg, — Sir, — A grey parrot 
which we have had as a cage bird for about 
eleven years, and which at the time we »'>' '* 
was a "seasoned" parrot, has for the first titne 
within our knowledge laid an egg. Is (his a 
very unusual occurrence ? She shows no disposi- 
tion to nesl building. — Yours, etc.. M. Benson, 
Tremans, Horsted Keynes. [It is not very un- 
usual for a bird — such as a parrot, ovy|, tr 
eagle — which has lived alone (or many years, 
thus to produce a solitary egg. Il would be 
• very interesting to know whether any loniribu- 
n be suggested in any individual 



Quenily seen toady following full grown slow- mg its Iwo large front legs up like a hiirnan 

worms round the vivarium, flicking its tongue being's atnts when engaged in prayer. The 

at their tails at every opportunity. Every human aspect is emphasised by the quamt way 

tew weeks the toad casts its slough and eals in which, unlike most insects, it turns its face 

it For an hour or so afterwards it is sucky to from side to side to look at anything which h.is 

handle. The toad is evidently nocturnal in its attracted its attention. Ofcourse its pi-ayeti"! 

habits because the eye is similar in some re- behaviour is 

that of a cat, whose pupil expands arms have, i 






itirely superficial ; for the folded 
may be seen in the picture, for- 
, ..cally while in the toad the pupi'l of the eye midable rows of teeth along the two m'ddlo 
■oands horlzonWlly. If I go to bed without joints and the creature is Only waiting unlil it 

'^.. .... J ;. .1!_K.. ..., tha u'lunriiim ohalt crft n rhance to fold these with a 'Iiap 

within 



...<: ..^-. .ligitt and looks out' by way of re- upon such luckless inse 
minder.— Yours, etc., E. F. Ohlson, Upper reach. Then, holding 
Tooting. 
GtbduIm frani an Egg. 






tight with 

both arms, the mantis deliberately eats it. 

-The enclosed * B''^ »' Patli.— Sir,— A cockerel, supposed 

■ - d, worthless bird, was placed 

'eral other cockerels. Con- 

.pectations he at once assumed ihe 

position 01 " cock of the roost " and began to 

bully his companions. He was then taken 

away and placed in a pen with a number of 

very young chickens. He at once commenced 

to mother these just as a hen does, covering 

them with his feathers and wings, and offering 

to fight any intruders.— Yours, etc., E. 

Bristow, Langley, Bucks. 

The Forbidden Pok Trap 7— Sir,- When walk- 
ing through a wood a week ago I noticed a col- 
lection of thrush's eggs on an old grass grown 
stump of a tree, and on examination found it 
was a trap set tor jays and crows. The keepers 
told me they were troubled with Jays eating 
their pheasants' eggs. I saw at least six traps 
during my walk. Immediately in front ol the 
eggs was a steel trap hidden under the grass, 
in which the bird springs and is caught by 
the legs and held last until a keeper arrives and 
puis it out of its misery. — Yours, etc., Georcb 
W. PeahCK, Ealing. 
I Rosci »( JerlchB.— Sir,— In your issue ol 
March lylh, page 145, you gave an engraving 
of the " Anastatica," " Resurrection Plant," 
or " Rose of Jericho." When travelling in 
Palestine some years ago I bought one of these 
(where they are commonly sold) at the door 
" the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Your account is quite correct ; 
more than one kind of " Rose 
My fattier bought onp through 
advertisement in the year 1847, and^ at 



case.— Ed, _ 

Manners of a Toad. — Sir, — For the is 
years I have had a huge Eoad in my vi 
When a snake or liiard 
comes near, the toad 

its head, shuts its eyes, 
puffs ilselt o 



eight 



GruiniM Foand on k Ben't Efg 

(Magnified sixty times). 

packed in a singlejayer 
laid hen ' 
and appear 

and very'ha.^ throughout. I suppose they ;;;Vi^s"timi";i"„ce that "date I havV exhibited 
It of lime, chiefly ^\^.\^J.\'^^': f^^ it and shown its power of opening and closing 
to the members of the " Brighton Natural His- 
"Vorkshire and Lin- 
colnshire Naturalists' Union." etc., and this 
oower is still retained after a period of some- 
^ars. This kind has a flower 



in a single layer on the shell of a new f^^^^^'' 

n's egg. They will bear magnifymg ^^^^f^^^^-.. 
)ear in shape almost exactly like minia- |-,:-hn 

gs ; if brak^ they are found to be white «f J^'^^o 



„„,. „ they deposited 

and how did they assume their present shape! CQ-.iptv " 

-Yours, etc., Aenrv F. Blakb, Colehurst, '^^JF^:''^:,,, 
Rugby. lAn illustration of a tew of the 
granules, magnified, is presented above.— Ed.] ^^-^^ 
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really looks very for- 
midable. I usually feed 
"Bufo" at night-time 
on the table with a lob 
worm, pne evening the 
worm wag falling off 
the table, so I hooked 
il on again with a pen- 
cil and was astonished 
to see the toad throw 
its tongue at Ihe pencil. 
The same Ihing hap- 
pens whenever 1 offer 
any round object pro- 
viding it is moved 
about, rhis seems to 
prove thai the senses of 
smell and sight are not 
Whenever I cannot get 
strip of raw meat and 
piece of wire. The tos 



1 dandelion. In Ihe 
opinion of naturalists, 
^whom I have consulted, 
■the action of opening 
and closing after a 
long period is not 
an indication of 
lingering life, but 
merely mechanical, re- 
sulting from the swell- 
ing of the lower, al- 
most fleshy, part of the 
florets when moisten el, 
which forces the tips of 
the petals outward till 
they fall back in the 
form of a rose, and Ihe 
seeds then fall out to 
perpetuate the plant.— 



Your 



, (Rev.) J. 



The Prajlng Hutu, 



ton Rectory, Horncastle. 

IP Cellint. [There are several 

kinds of flower heads 

■ery highly de\-eloped. good pet with interesting habits. It is easily which, besides the " Resurrection Plants," 
a worm I cut a thin kept in health il sufficient insect food is given go by Ihe name of " Rose of Jericho "; and 
nove it about with a to il, and it soon seems to recognise Its owner the flower described by Mr. Waller is prob- 
I Mfe ;r u'lihnut an- and its meal times. Its interest chiefly lies in ably a Mesembryanthemum or Fig Marigtdd, 
devotional attitude which it assumes by allied to the Ice Plant of our gardens.— 
ing the tore jiart ol its thin body ar.d hold- Ei>.J 
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Note* on the Cackoo.— Sir,— Mr. J. Hexic^, 
of Edge Hill, Liverpool, sends the followi^i^ 
version of the well-known rhyme aboul i!,e 
cuckoo as it was taught to him in childhood. 
Can any readers give an older version? 
The cuckoo is a preltv bird. 

He sings aa he flies'. 
He brings us good tidings 

And teils us no ties. 
He sucks the small birds' eggs 

To make his voice clear, 
And comes and sings " Cuckoo I " 

Three months of the year, 
tn April he comes in, 

And in May he is in his primo; ' 
In June he goes out, 
And leaves " Cuckoo 1 " behind. 
— Yours, etc., A. Reader. 

A Mother Ral.— Sir,— Whilst ferreting was 
in progress under a hay-rick here some 
months ago, the armed " waiters " were sur- 
prised to see an adult rat fleeing from the 
hunting ground carrying two young ones. 
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! her kittens, viz., by the skin of the 
neck.— Yours, C. R. TrtVtOR, Kingston, Ut- 

ReUiu' Family Jin. 

— Sir, — On my re- 
marking on the pugna- 
city of robins, our gar- 
dener told me that he 
had often seen the 
young birds kill their 
parents, and he said 
that " when the old 
'uns du «e that they 
be reg'Iar done vor, 
they du turn right over 
on their baacks and 
gi^■es up." I have 
never before heard that 
fobins were parricides, 
and it certainly seems 
strange that they 
should give in like 
this.— Yours, etc., J. 
Rose Troi/p. Beau- 
mont House, Otlery St. 
Mary, Devon. — [It is 
not true that young 
robins kill their 
parents, but it is true 
that robins fight, and 
that sometimes the old 
birds, when they are 
becoming weak, are 
kiHed.-ED.] ^*^''i 

The Work et Ike 
Crow.— Sir,— Your ex- 
planation of the desertion of rookeries in Thb 
Count RV-SlDB lately has been brought so 
vividly to my mind by visiting two estates 
during the last fortnight that it may serve as 
a good illustration. For some years I have 
known an estate in Middlesex, where the owner 
now forbids even his own woodmen to work 
in the woods on the estate, so that all birds 
may be undisturbed during the breeding 
season. No gun is heard here from January 
ist to October ; its noise would desecrate i) is 
sanctuary, and would be a discordant note in 
the harmony of Nature's songsters. It is 
really a paradise 'to a "human being." In 
the earlier days there was a flourishing 
rookery, and all thrushes and other birds 
brought off their young in safety, but for the 
last two years the rookery has disappeared. 
(Does this fortell misfortune to the owner?) 
All other birds that build their nests before the 
foliage gives ihem secure hiding-places have 
their eggs carried off and destroyed, and the 
difliculty now is to lind any bird that Success- 
fully brings off an early brood The other 
estate I visit is not far from London, where 
keepers and woodmen are about the woods at 
all times ; the gun is often heard here dlsturb- 
ini; the harmony of this place, but the nests 
of thrushes, etc., abound with full clulrhps of 
<Kes in April, and partridges', pheasants', and 
wild ducks' nests are all aboul the place, and 
very few are destroyed. It might seem strange 



to many that on the first estate, where every 
care seems to be taken to avoid disturbance, 
that there should b« such destruction, but it is 
easily explained, for here the crow now 
abounds and practically lives on eggs at this 
time of the year, but on the other estate he has 
learnt that he is not wanted, and is now rarely 
found there.— Yours, etc., Geo. W. Peahcb, 
Ealing. 

CliTerneu ot the Woodplgeon I have 

often observed, but never saw recorded, the 
clever way in which the woodpigeon carries the 
shell away from the nest when the young are 
hatched, one pari of the shell neatly packed in 
the other. 1 found one on April i6lh about 
forty yards from the nest. Of course a white 
shell under a nest would betray the nest. — M. 
W. [I am not sure that the woodpigeon is 
always so wary. I think I have found nests 
sometimes by the eggshells very near the tree. 
What is the experience of other readers? — Ed.] 

A Family ol Ferret*.— Sir,— I herewith send 
you a photograph which may possibly be of 
some interest. It is a nest of ten ferrets, pII 
from one mothi^r and born the same day. The 



r told n 



■ that ii 






A Femlly ot FetreU. 

occurrence for a ferret to have so many voj i.j. 
—Yours, etc., T. Wei.ls, St. Andrews. 

The Cuckoo'a Hibit*.- Sir,— I have not 
seen it mentioned In our magazine before, but 
the cuckoo's eggs which I have found have in 
every case been deposited before the rightful 
occupants' eggs. As proof that the cuckoo 
first lays its eggs on the ground, and after- 
wards deposits it in the nest, I have been told 
of a case in which a neighbour watched a 
cuckoo for a long time on Kingswood Com- 
mon, and, seeing it fly from the ground to the 
hedge with something in its mouth, he went 
and searched, and found a hedge sparrow's 
nest with a cuckoo's egg in it, which was 
quite wet.— Yours, etc, A E. H., Paltingham, 
Staffs, 

Datet lor Cnchoo's Eg)!'-— Sir,- A cuckoo's 
egg was brought to me on May 3rd, 1904, whirli 
had been taken on the previous day from a 
robin's nest at Shoreham. in Kent. This is 
my earliest record, it being, as a rule, wet! 
after the middle of May before the cuckoo's 
egg may be looked for with any certainty ; 
while it is in June that the greater number are 
deposited. Yarrell records an egg as having 
In one inslance been found as early as April 
z6th. My latest date is July ist, in a hedge 
sparrow's nest at Dunmow, in Essex ; the egg 
was perfectly fresh. It would be interesting 
if other readers would give their dates.— Yours, 
etc., A. P. Macklin, Cotford. 



"Colts' Foot."— Sir,— Re the question con- 
cerning the name "colts' foot," 1 may say 
that I have scarcely ever heard it called any- 
thing but "foal's foot" in this neighbourhood 
— at any rate by country folk. I believe, too, 
1 have heard it so called both in Leicestershire 
and Derbyshire. — Yours, N. Cullen, Vickeri 
Street, Nottingham. 

A TraveDlBg Neat.— Sir,— A thrush has built 
her nest on the asle of a carrier's cart and 
travels on the nest to Malton from Habton, 
Yorks, a distance of five miles as th« crow flies, 
twice a week. — Yours, E. C. Bellbrbv, Mar- 
gate. 

A Greedy Trout.— Sir,— While fishing on 
the river Clyde at Caulter Mr. William Russell. 
Crown Hotel, Biggar, landed a fine trout over 
a pound in weight, and when taking the Oy 
out of its mouth noticed a minnow about the 
length of his finger sticking half out of its 
mouth and still alive, for when he put the min- 
now back into the water it went off like a shot. 
— Yours, etc., Donald Aduis. 

Parental lutlnct.— Sir,— One afternoon last 
summer I was walking In some privato 
grounds when I heard 
the call of a young 
thrush. Judging from 
the sound I believed the 
bird to be hidden 
^ amongst some rather 
rank weeds a short dis- 
tance from the foot- 
path. I stopped and 
used my cane to put 
aside the weeds that I 
might see the bird. 
The moment I did so a 
cock chatlinch, which 
must have been close 
at hand, and had either 
heard the call of the 

other way was aware 
of its presence, be- 
came quite agitated, 
Hew from bush to bush 
as close as possible to 
where it was, chatter- 
ing and scolding all 
the time, nor did it de- 
sist until I had moved 
away. Before doing so 
I had continued my 
search and had seen the 

the chafUnch so con- 
cerned, or concerned at 
all? It may be supposed by some that one 
of its own young was amongst the weeds and 
that its concern was for it. I do not think so, 
however, as I am satisfied that if any other 
bird had been where the thrush was I must 
have seen it. It did not occur to me at the 
lime that the chaffinch might have had a nest 
in one of the adjacent hushes about which it 
fiew, and I went the next day to examine them 
but I found no nest. I am satisfied that in 
acting as it did the chaffinch was influenced 
by parential instinct to protect a young bird, 
although of a different species. I may men- 
tion that neither of the parent thrushes put in 
an appearance all the time, and if I am right 
in my conclusion their absence probably further 
stimulated the chaffinch in its efforts to save 
the, for the time being, orphaned youngster. 
-^Yours, etc., R. S. Suvth, Londonderry. 

Daageroiu Vnci Sorrel.— Sir,— In the 
"Week's Wild Life" in No. 49 you refer to 
the "pleasant and refreshingly acid taste" of 
this plant. Those adjectives exactly describe 
its taste, but let the dry and thirsty traveller 
beware. A friend of mine one day ate a con- 
siderable quantity of these delicate leaves and 
soon after felt unwell. His indisposition was 
not serious, but was far from agreeable. Sub- 
sequent inquiry showed that this plant con- 
tains practically the same acid as is present in 
"saltsof lemon."— Yours, etc., Svdnev Smith, 
Belle Vue Road, Leeds. 
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Queer Fashions in Gardening, 

Br H. C. Davldscn. 



in it. Bacon, at least, did not. He speaks 
of it with profound conlempt, " As for 
the making of knots and figures with 
coloured earihs," he says, "they be but 
fell into decay, (oys ; you may see as good sights many 
table examplcK times in tarls." 

antiquarian \ view of the Chateau de Richelieu, 
Poictou, published in 1661, shows it 



BACON recommends " opening a turf attack, and the topiary a 

or two in your garden walks and There still remain a few 

pouring into each a botlle of claret of it, and a$ they posses 

lo recreate the sense of smelling, being no interest it would be a pity lo do away with ■_ 

less grateful than beneficial. " To us [he them. Among Ihem are the gardens of surrounded' by a carpet of this kind, the in- 

idea of treating a garden much as it it Wroxton, Stanstead, and Leven's Grove, tricate pattern covering such a large area 

were a Stilton cheese may seem grotesque the last shown in the illustration. that the great square building, standing 

enough, but it was not so very extrava- The occasional appearance of strangely bare in the centre of it, is several hundred 

gant in the days when what is grandilo- carved trees at the Temple Show suggests yards away from the nearest tree or shrub. 
""- ' " '"■- *" ^. - gm.g[y yj^g garden- 



. lently called 
piary art " flourished. 

There are no records to 
show who introduced the 
art into England. Evelyn, 
writing in the second half 
of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, lays claim " without 



nitie " 



> the I 



t 0I 



having first brought the 
yew " into fashion, as 
well for defence (i.e., 
hedges) 39 for a suece- 
daneum to cypress, 
whether in hedge or pyra- 
mids, comic spires, bowls, 
or what other shapes, 
adorning the parks and 
the larger avenues with 
their lofty tops, 30 feet 
high, and braving all the 
effects of the jnost rigid 
winter, which the cypress 
cannot weather." 

But as the practice of 
cutting trees into artificial 
shapes was common 

among the Romans — indeed, Pliny uses the possibility of an attempted revival of are learning 

the word topiarius to cover the whole these monstrosities, but it is to be hoped The worst of those old topiary and geo- 
domain of gardening — it probably existed that the public taste has been sufficiently rhetrical gardeners was that they had no 
intry long before Evelyn's time, educated not to regard Ihem with favour notion ot the fitness of things. They 



ID. T. fell,. 



Topiary Cwdetu at Lavsni Hall. 



ing gone mad. 

The craze which pro- 
duced such absurdities 
has, in its extreme form, 
long died out, but a 
milder type still lingers, 
as carpet flower-bedding 
and certain arrangements 
of shells and stones, and. 
if a writer on l.indscape 
gardening can be trusted, 
even of empty beer- 
bottles. 

At intervals it breaks 
out as a sort of epidemic, . 
as it did in the Coronation 
year, when beds were 
fashioned to represent the 
Union Jack and other 
national emblems, and at 
the Chicago F.xliibition, 
where the huge floral 
world shown in the illus- 
tration was a prominent 
features. Still, there are 
many evidences that we 



;nded to : 






On the Continent, and in , 
England, the tc^iary art ^ 
bined with geometrical pat 
walk it cannot be called gardenin 
days," says Loudon. " whi 
used in ornamenting gardi 
the great art of the gard< 



though it may not hav;e been 
the yew until then. 

That man originally learned 
Nature herself may be regarded a 
It is impossible to take a cour _ 
without seeing some plant which bears 
fanciful resemblance to some other obje 
of a totally dilTerent kind. 

At Maldon, in Essex, there is a tn 
which is singularly like a lion, and for curious 
generations has been called the " lion ph 
tree," and in every county and almost These forms may 
every parish there may be found similar be described generally 
resemblances, though not often so striking, as belonging to that 
Now and again, perhaps, they may require style of ornament 
some slight touch to make Ihem perfect ; known as the taste of 
a quick hand supplies the touch j and there Louis Quatorze. 
you have the beginning of the topiary iirt. The patterns were 

It was at its height during the Stuart sometimes extraordi- 
period. Bradley says, " I have seen narily elaborate mono- 
great varieties of figures, very well repre- grams, coats of arms, 
sented, of men, beasts, birds, ships, and scrolls, and so forth, 
the like, but the most common shapes some of Ihem resem- 
which have been given to the yew by gar- bling a modern high- 
deners are either cones or pyramids." It art wall paper. Thcv 
was not until the reign of Queen Anne were made of tfwarf 
that a revuUion set in. box cut within a few 

1 carried to such an 
an easy target for 



inguish his^ parterres by beautiful and improve 
-ificial forms of evergreen 1 



brought together peacocks and dogs and 
. lesser degree dragons and all manner of incongruous 
■as of ten com- beasts, and converted the garden into a 
em-making — monstrous travesty of Noah's Ark. Tlierc 
;. " In those was no more purpose in it than in the 
n the Rowers Chamber of Horrors at Madame Tus- 
ns were few, saud's. Peter the Great, with that highly 
to dis- original mind of his, hit upon a decided 



The grounds 
; laid 



t by i 



t his 



famous 



The prnciic 



iches o( the ground, 
le background 



A Flonl WotM «t WuhlngfoB Park, Chicago. 



ridicule. West wrote : sisling of ordinary 

" There likewise mote be seen on every side sand, or, in the case 

1 he shapely box, of all its branching pride of choice specimens, 

I'ngently shornc, and with preposterous coloured sand, shells, 

skill or powdered glass. 
To various beasts and birds of sundry quill It is wonderful that this strange hoich- Swedish gardener named Schroeder, and 

Transformed, and human shapes of mon- potch should ever have been considered when the work was nearly completed 

sirous size." gardening; it is no less wonderful that Peter suggested that he should mak* 

Pope and other writers joined in the anvone should ever have seen any beauty certain alterations. 
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" I should wish,'.' he said, " that persons 
who walk in the garden might find the 
means of culiivating their minds; but in 
what way can we contrive this?" 

" Sire," replied Schrceder, " I have no 
other idea than to put books on the seats, 
protected from the rain, that those who 
walk in the garden may read when they 

Pelnr laughed, and explained that what 
he really wanted was to represent jEsop's 
Fables. And, of course, it was done. 

" The garden," we are told, " consisted 
of four squares, with walks in the form 
of labyrinths leading to them. The angles 
were ornamented with figures, represent- 
ing different subjects, 
from >Esop's FabloG, 
with a jet d'eau cbn- 
cealed in a liltle 
basin under moss or 

rounded with shells. 
Many of the ani- 
mals were as large 
as life, and of lead 
gilt. They ejected 
water from their 
mouths, according to 
their attitudes (what- 

j ever that may mean). 

In this way the walks 

I were ornamented 

I with sixty fables. 

I This garden was 

destroyed by a storm. 
Possibly it was when 
animals " of le.^d 
gilt '' began to creep 
in among^the ani- 
mals of box and yew, 
that the devotees 
of the topiary art 
began to see its 
absurdity. 

Another form of 
fantastic gardening 
which has Lately attracted some attention 
is the cultivation of dwarfed trees in pots. 
Introduced from Japan, it has perhaps 
.some excuse there, for the majority of the 
Japanese have only tiny backyard gardens, 

I and in them, by meairs of these dwarfed 

trees, they are able to produce some won- 
derful effects. 

Fortunately, the lime required (or their 
growth and their consequent expense 
render it unlikely that they will ever be- 
come very popular in this country. Some 
of them, confined in small pots or jardi- 
nieres, and only about a foot high, are 
several hundred years old. 

There is no secret, as some suppose, 
about the manner of their production. 

In a Japanese horticultural catalogue 
which lies before me it is fully described. 
The young shoots are pinched back 
" from April to the middls of June, and 
always with the finger and thumb." Thus 
growth is prevented. In summer suffi- 
cient water is given to keepthe soil moist, 
and in winter the supply is reduced. 
Manure is supplied twice a month in 
spring and autumn, but not in the heat of 
summer, and for this purpose finely pow- 
dered oilcake is recommended. 

Repotting is performed every second or 
third year, about a third of the old soil 
being worked away wilh a sharp-pointed 
stick and fresh being added, the plant not 
being transferred to a larger pot unless it 
'm absolutely necessary. 



TalkiDg to the Children. 

By the Hon. M- Cordelia Lelsb. 

IT may interest Nature lovers who are 
not already acquainted with the 
Nature Study and Recreation Com- 
mittee of the London Children's Country 
Hotida3's Fund to hear something of its 
objects, and the way in which its work 
is carried out, 

The chief aim of this committee, pre- 
sided o\er by Mrs. S. A. Barnett. with 
Miss Chamberlain as her lieutenant, is to 
Increase tKe knowledge of Nature among 
the children who are sent, for a holiday 
through the Country Holidays Fundi So 



Dwarf new of Great Age. 

they organise magic lantern lectures and 
" Nature talks "• in Londoii. and 
" rambles " in the country-. Kind friends 
skilled in Nature's lore take the children 
(or a day's ramble near London on a 
Saturday, during term time, or while they 
are in the country for their fortnight's 
holiday, show them what to observe, and 
how to make their visit to fresh woods 
and pastures new more interesting and 
enjoyable than it might otherwise prove. 

But I will here endeavour to describe 
more fully that branch of the work with 
which i am personally best acquainted. 
\ir., the Nature talks given in L.ondon 
schools. Last June 1 noticed an appeal 
in the report of the Children's Country 
Holidays Fund, begging the assistance of 
ladies and gentlemen willing to give 
" talks " in school hours to the children 
who v:ere going into the countr>' in 

Here, thought I, was a task which I 
might be able to accomplish, for I had 
pften given Nature lessons to a class of 
village school children at my own home. 
besides conducting a little naturalists' 
seciety among some big village boys who 
had left school. But from my small 
experience as a Sunday School teacher o( 
a few London school children, 1 own to a 
little trepidation at the thought of con- 
fronting some 40 or 50 of those alert and 
lively young people, especially if the class 
was to consist of boys as well as girls. 



An interview wilh the kind secretary of 
the Nature Study Committee somewhat 
reassured me. She told me that the talk 
need only be of a very simple description, 
for in many cases the children must neces- 
sarily have but slight acquaintance with 
the most ordinary (lowers and creatures of 
lane and field. 

She gave me one warning— it would be 
as well to avoid referring to pond life, (or 
their caretakers would not enjoy seeing 
them return from investigating watery 
wonders with wet boots and drenched 

My visits to the nine different schools 
where I was sent by the committee proved 
—to myself, at any 
rate — intensely inter, 
e-ting. The hours Hp- 
poinlcd me for the 
lalk varied, gener- 
ally, between g.^o 
and 11.30 a.m., and 
the lesson usually 
lasted about three- 
quarters of an hour. 
The conductor and 
passengers of an 
early omnibus (roni 
Hyde Park Comer to 
Victoria must have 
been amused some- 
times at my appear- 
ance, when I carried 
a straw basket of pic- 
two cardboard boxes 
of wild flowers, and a. 
brown paper parcel of 
twigs and leaves off 
forest trees. The 
flowers and leave* 
were supplied bv the 

I«w.».c«fc •*'»' '''''''™ " 
my country home. 

Pictures, of course, 
were helpful, espe- 
cially coloured illustrations of common 
birds; but it was not very easy to show a 
rather small plate satisfactorily to every 
member of a large class ; whereas a twig 
(rom a forest tree could be passed from 
hand to hand, and every member might be 
supplied with a specimen of some common 
wild flower, e.g., a white dead-nettle, to 
illustrate a short, simple talk on fertilisa- 
tion by insects, supplemented by rough 
sketches on the blackboard. The flower- 
were distributed afterwards among the 
children. 

When the class was a mixed one of boys 
and girls, I generally divided the subject-. 
beginning with a talk about the common 
flowers, such as dandelions or dead-netlles, 
and the names and peculiarities of foreM 
trees; and then showing them pictures of 
common birds, butterflies, moths, dragon- 
flies, giving their life histories briefly. 

! never omitted a word of advice on the 
subject of kindness to animals and a warn- 
ing against pulling up flowers bv the roots, 
and a little reminder at the end to " look 
through Nature up to Nature's God " was 
never taken amiss. 

Miss E. R. Philp, 22. Lavlngton 
Road. Ealing Dean, W., will gladiv send 
full particulars to anyone kindly willing 
to assist during May, June, or Julv bv 
giving talks, conducting rambles, or sui . 
plying pictures, etc., during the countiy'^ 
holidays. Help would also be welcome 
in country villages in July and .\ugust. 
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phoiogra p h e r 
can appreciate 
the diRiculty 
which has to be 
surmounted in 
reproducing it 
lis proper value 
the rich orange- 
jellow of Che 
under wings. For 
<his doubtless 
exactly the right 
screen wus used, 
end the beautiful 
representation of 
ihe furry scales 
which clothe the 
<noCh's back and 
limbs, including 
ihe inner parts 
of its wings 
•ihows that, so 
■far as thesi are 
concerned, the 



[Mai S. it. Coiiaid. 

"UttBthlnt" 



_ , employed and the right exposure given. 

The picture has, however, the fault that the ends .of the long 
wings are a little out of focus and consequently a little blurred. 
To have prevented this a still smaller slop and longer exposure 
■nas needed : but it is in calculating the multiplicaiion of ex- 
posure by the size of Ihe stop, the density of the screen, and 
the state of the lig'hc ihat ihe highest skill in photography lies. 

In "The Kingfisher's Haunt," by Mr. J. C. Varty-Smith, 
Penrith, Cumberland, the most censorious crilic would Bnd it 
hard to pick out any demerit, except that the print is a liille 
too dark, giving the foliage in general a iitlle too sombre a 
hue. Alihough this wds not adjudged the winner of the guinea 
prize, a special consolation prize was given. 

The picture of two dogs, "Left Behind," by Miss E. M. 




nttv.y 



A Llghtidiis Huh at Folbeitons. 



\Allatitlni *■ Rikji. 



Goddard, East Street, Farnham, is -one of the best studies 
received of doii*estic animal life; but it failed to secure first 
place because, though the grouping and expression are ad- 
mirable, the hind limbs of the dog are not in perfect focus. 

The last two pictures were both prize-winners; and in '■ A 
Member of the Fishing Fraternity "—a heron seemingly 
on the point of rising from the ground— Messrs. Allanson 
and Riley must be congratulated upon having produced a 
highly artistic picture. This picture, by the way, won the 
prize in the October competition, , . \\ f~, 

The last picture — part only of which is reproduced hci^4.^__ 
represents the main portion of a remarkable flash of li^t* 
nine taken from the Leas, Folkestone, by Mr. Alban T. 
Knighl. 5, Victoria Road, Radnor Park, Folkestone. It 
took Ihe nrize in the Much nagMMtitifm. - . 
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Beautiful Silk Moths. 

Aoit. I.ljstratcd from Photographs by the Author- 



DNE 01 the : 
entomology i 



beautiful silk moths which belong- to ihe family of 
Saturnida. They are a numerous family, containing between 
three and four hundred species. They nrc remarkable as 
being the largest an4 also the most magnificent of all mo.hs. 
Nearly all o( them have a round transparent spot in the 
middle of each wing; these are generally called by cntomolo- 

The bodies are generally short and stout, and some hava 
most beautiful 

riK, especiallv in 
(he males. Tlicy 
produce b:'auiiful 
coloured and pecu- 
liar shaped cater- 
pillars. I have 
reared many kinds 
of e.iotic silk 

many will be 
emerging soon I 
think a little de- 
scription of a few 
of them at this 
time will be ac- 

The first is 5. 
CrCTopia, a good 
example of the 
conspicuous genus 
lo which 1l be- 
kings. It' is n 
nfilive of North 
Anicrlea, and is 
one of the larger 
kinds, measuring 



up' 



iards of 



. the c 



.' whitish band 



s between the 

lips of the wings ' 

in the female and a little less in the male. 

The female illustrated measured five and a half inches. 
The antennae is broadly pectinated and black, the head small 
.Tnd red, the neck white, the thoras is covered with reddish 
brown hairs of considerable length, the abdomen has bands of 
white and orange-brown alternately, the ground co'our of the 
wings is dark reddish brown, the anterior pair wiih the base 
orange-brown, bounded externally by a 
extending from the inner margin nearly 

Tlie disc is rusiy brown with a large 
white curved central spot^dicd wiih 
bfnck and tinged with reddish brown; 
beyond this mere is a broad reddish 
orange ba.-i bordered within with 
white. 

The tips of the wings are brown 
jowdcred with grey,, there being a 
round dark «pot near the tip with n 
li-jhC-coloured crescent within it, and 
there are several blootl coloured stains 
around ; a while '-igitag line runs from 
lliis dark spot to the anterior edge. 

The hind wings are similar to Ihe 
upper, but Ihe white discoidal spot 
i>i 'arger, the transverse band broader 
and ho-dered internally with while, the 
rxtfrnal margin buff colour with Iwo 
faint black lines, and a row of Iran;;- 
vrrsr curved spot*:. The m.irkings thus 
d—i-ribed appear brighler end more 
dis'inct on the under side. 

The caterpillar is green with the 
head. legs, and numerous projecling 
points over Ihe body yellow. There is 
also a pair of small blue spots on each 
segment. It feeds in its naliv" coun- 
try upon the wild plum. In this 



s of the garden and other 

The cocoon is about the w.e of a walnut and 6f a browny 
yellow colour, the outer layer is rather coarse silk, but of 
finer texture inside. It spine upon tl^c br;inches of the tree 
upon which it feeds. The moth appoiiring about May. 1 do 
not find it one of the best lo rear. 

There are others much easier, ■ such as Vania-Mai, Iho 
Japanese silk moth. This is a. very fine moth 'from Japan. 
A great deal of the silk used in Japau is produced frixn this 

It is a large 
moth measuring 
between six and 
seven inches. The 
ground colour is 
bright yellow, the 
vein markings be- 
ing of a browny 
pink ; a powdery 
grey line runs all 
round the wings, 
the eye spots be- 
ing bordered with 
bfowny pink and 
black, wiih a grey 
line half way 
round. 

The upper wings 
have the largest 
spots. I find the. 
males seem to 
vary very much in 

them yellow and 
brown to deep 
brown without any 
yellow at all. The 
males of this molh 
have l^andsome 
large pectinated 

species was guarded by the Japanese 
Government, the penally being death to anyone who ex- 
ported the eggs. Hoivever, it was about the year i86a that 
the first importation came over lo this counlr/; since then 
they have been numerous. ' 

The eggs hatch in .April and May and feed upon oak, 1 
generally have a few seedling oaks in small pots in the,green- 
house, and as soon as they hatch 1 place Ihem upon them and 
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AHuilhai Silk Hoth (^. Cynthia). 



markings; round the edge o( the wings nins a dark 
line graduating to light grey. The top eye spots are 
circled wiih yellow, then a circle of black. The lower 
spois are circled with jellow, and a large velvety black 
blotch dusted with blue powder. 

The caterpillar is green striped with white, and 
when fully grown it is studded with silver and gold 
spots which are very pretty. The cocoon is also formed 
in the oak leaf and the moth appears in May and 
begins to lay its eggs cm the underside of the leaves. 
It does not form its cocoon until September or later, 
and therefore passes the winter in the pupa instead 
of the egg state. 

Aclias Selene, Indian moon moth, is quite different 
from any of the others we have noticed. For delicate 
tint and beautiful form it can ho'.d its own against 
any olh-irs. 

The colour is a lovely pale green, the hind wings are 
provided with long tails which give the insect aij 
elegant appearance. The-ground colour is relieved by 
a red band running along the front of the edge of the 
wings right across the thornx. 

The body is white and the inside of the wings have 
a white feathery edging. The eyes are in the form of 
a crescent which gives the moth its name. 

The caterpillar is rather a peculiar looking creature 
with the dividing lines of the segments deeply im- 
pressed. In its early stages it is dark red. as it gets 



project them with leno. H 
care be taken with them, 
supplying them with fresh 
food as required, and keep- 
ing them from bright sun, 
they win do very well. I 
never sleeve ihem out upon 
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so changeable. 

The caterpillar is a grfi-.n 
oddly-shaped creature and 
grows K> a large size. It 
Spins up about the last week 
or so in July and forms a 
beautiful green cocoon in- 
side a leaf of the food plant. 
It lays up for three weeks, 
emerging in August. This 
is one of the moths I have 
been successful in pairing 
by keeping the creatures in 
a warm temperature. 

After laying their eggs, which are very 
they soon die, as most of these poor silk moths have no 
organs for taking food or drink. Their last meal 
being taken just before they begin to spin, they there- 
fore live a month upon nothing, existing upcoi the 
nutriment they store up in the caterpillar slate, 

A. Cynthia is the beautiful cynlhia, a near relation 
to the Great Atlas moth, it being smaller, only 
measuring between four and five inches. 

The colour of the wings is a yellowish 
o'.ive with light markings. Upcm each wing is 
a lune or half moon edged with yellow and 
black. At the tips of the forewings this is varied 
with yellow and pink. The hind legs being long give 
the moth a graceful appearance. 

The caterpillar is green sported with black, and has 
numerous fleshy tubercles. As it grows it gets pal-.r 
and becomes covered with a grey powder. I have 
fed them upon the Aitanlhiis glandulosa, or Ire 
of Heaven, which is their natural' food, although 
they will eat laburnum, etc. 

The cocoon is formed in the leaf of the food plant. 
which is securely fastened to the (wig with silk by 
the insect to prevent it being blown awayby wind. 
This is Ibe moth of China which produces the " .Ailan- 
thus silk." 

PiJpyhemus American oak mo:h is Tela Polpy- 
kemus, another of the American oak feeders. It Ts 
very similar in nppearance (o some I have men- 
tioned only darker. It is one that is easy to rear, also 
easy to pair. The coojr is browny grey with nut red 



Amertcui Oak Holh ( r. Fotpylumta]. 



streak down each 
side. It is an easy moth to 
rear; so long as it has 
plenty of fresh food it 
seems to thrive. I have fed 
them upon thorn; they will 
also eat walnut and other 
trees, but they seem to pre- 
fer thorn. 

They form their cocoon 
by gumming the leaves to- 
gether and forming rather a 
hard cocoon. I have not 
known of the silk being of 
much value. In conclusion 
I may say there are many 
others I have not touched 
upon, such as Pyri, Mylitta, 
Pcrnyi Promethea, etc., 
which require much the 

beautiful moths and interest- 
ing and ini 
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Problems of Plumage. 
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The SluIlDK [Stumus vulgaris). 

ITH many people the starling is a 

special favourite. Its glossy, speck- 
led plumafTc, its lively mnnners, and 
ipdley of a song, attract in- 



StorliDK. 

terest; and it makes a delightful pet. 

There are some people, on the other 
hand, whs dislike ihe starling immensely. 
These are not only the owners of cherry- 
orchards, who have been almost ruined in 
some districts by the depredations of the 
over-multiplied starlings of recent years. 
In some people the snakey outline of the 
bird's head and its — as they describe it — 
evil-looking eyes create a feeling of aver- 
sion similar to that felt on viewing a 
snake. I have heard starlings spoken of 
as " horrible birds " for this reason. 

And if a snakey head and neck make 
the starling "horrible," I think these must 
have been growing worse iri England since 
I was a boy. Then, so far as recollection 
serves, all starlings had green.glossed 
heads ; and — though this may be 
fancy — it has always seemed to 
me that the old English green- 
headed starling lacks the snakey 
aspect of the purple-headed 
Siberian starling and the purp:e- 
and-green-headed intermedi.ite 
starling, both of which are 
much more common now in the 
east of England than the old 
type. / 

These conclusions may be / 
based on fancy only; because / 
most of my boyhood was spent 
in the west of Eng:land, where . 
the green-headed birds still pre- 
dominate; and it is only of late 
years that the snakey outline of 
a starling's head has struck me, 
living in the east of England, 
where about two dozen of the 
purple and purple-and-grecn- 
headcd types find lodgings in my 
roof. 1 know, however, that bird 



Illuslratcd from Drawings by T- Wrlgley, 

fanciers prefer as cage birds starlings of 
the snakey-headed types ; and what I want 
to know is whether these are always 
purple-glossed. 

A large number of readers have sent me 
notes as to the colour of starlings' heads 
in their neighbourhoods ; and 
before long I shall be able to 
publish an article on the distri- 
bution of the two kinds ; but I 
still want more notes from bird- 
fanciers on the subject. If the 
purpte-glossed birds from the 
east are really driving out an 
old English bird, one would like 
to know whether they achieve 
this by the superior alertness 
and " attention to business " 
which makes one kind of star- 
ling a better cage-bird than 
another. The question has an 
obvious connection with the 
question of alien human immi- 
gration from the east. 

Apart from all this, the star- 
ling has many interesting fea- 
tures. No one should fail to 
notice the great difference in the 
plumage of the 
young birds, 

leaving their nests 

by thousands, 

from that of their 

parents. The 

young have dark 

bills and feet, and 
uniform greyish or brownish 
plumage, while the old'ones 
have sulphur bills, reddish 
feet, and beautifully glossed . 
and speckled feathers. f 

It would be interesting to 
know, [(Ki, whether the two 
types of colouring in the 
young— greyish and brown- 
ish — lead to the two types 
of old birds, with greenish 
or purplish heads ; and, if so, 
which leads to which. My 
idea is that the greyish 
young will have green-glossed heads and 
the brownish young tend to purple, when 
mature, U this is so, it would be an in- 
teresting fact in connection with the evo- 



lution of colour; but this is only an idea. 
We want notes by many observers to settle 

the question. 

Another interesting point about the star- 
ling is its change of colouring between 
winter and summer. In winter it has a 
dark bill and dark legs, like a young bird ; 
and the brownish edges to the feathers 
give the whole plumage a rusty hue. As 
spring comes on, however, the bill turns 
pale yellow and the feet turn reddish, while 
the feathers get rid of their brown mar- 
gins — entirely in the male, only partly in 
the female — and the bird becomes as 
glossy as a beetle. 

Everyone knows, of course, the imita- 
tive powers of the starling; and often do 
the starlings on my roof make me loqk 
round tor peewits, redshanks, and curlew. 
They' pick up these notes on the salt 
marshes, where they feed ; and nearer 
home they learn the screech of the barn 
owl, the whistle of the shepherd to his dog, 
and the quacking of the ducks on the 

There is one habit of slarlmgs, however, 
which 1 have never seen mentioned by 
others; and this is the trick the old birds 
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Badihank. 

have of following young missel thrushes 
1 about in summer and robbing them of the 

■ worms which they find. It seems that the 

■ thrushes possess the faculty, which the 
starUngs have not, of hearing worms 
moving in the surface of the ground ; and 
the starling, being a bracing bird, annexes 
what the young thrush knows how to find 
but docs not dare to fight for. Black- 
headed gulls habitually rob peewits in the 

The Wtaeateu (Saxicola ananthe). 
The wheatear is an inter^ting bird, be- 
cause it is always tlie first of our summer 
visitocs to arrive. It is probably enabled 
to come northwards before all other mi- 
grants by its habit of entering holes and 
crevices in search of food, where alone 
insects are to be found in the early year. 

Formerly, when whea tears were re- 
garded as a great delicacy for the table, 
1 siiepherds and others on the South Downs 
used lo take advantage of this habit of 
the wheatear, by propping up sods of 
earth with a noose beneath them. The 
newly-arrived whcatears would readily go 
under the sods in search of food, and thus 
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the shepherds would take dozens in a day. 

Later, however, the habit stands the 
wheaiear in good stead ; for it enables him 
to make his nest in rabbit-holes, where it 
is extremely difficult to find. 

The male whcatear in full plumage is 
much more handsome than the female or 



Redstart 

the young, because these lack his silvery- 
grey colour above. Instead, they are drab 
or buff. All, however, have the con- 
spicuous while patch above and on the tail, 
which attracts your attention to the bird as 
it flits before you along the ground in the 
warrens and waste places which it fre- 
quents. Many will say that this patch of 
white is a " recognition colour," and that 
its use is as a guiding signal, to enable 
the young to follow their parents. In 
that case, however, 1 think 
that we should find it confined 
to the mature birds alone ; 
otherwise one young bird 
would be misled to follow 
the while patch of another 
young bird as foolish as itself. 

As in all other similar cases, _____^ 
1 think that the sudden display 
of white when a wheaiear flies 
and its equally sudden disap- 
pearance when the bird alights 
have their utility in puzzling 
birds of prey. Dwelling in '^ 

open places, the wheatea.' /" _ , 
must be peculiarly liable to at- ' •■ ■ . 
tract the attention of hawks ; \ 
but it is very quick and dodgy 
in flight, and one can easily 1 
imagine that the hawk would -i 
be baffled in pursuit of a bird 
which flashed white one 
moment and became practi- 
cally invisible the next. 

The Uedihuik (Tolanus ealidris). 
Sportsmen usually dislike the redshank, 
because its whimpering alarm-note so 
often gives the cue to birds which they are 
cautiously stalking; but to the mere natur- 
alist the redshank, skimming along the 
curving dykes of the marshes, seems the 
welcome genius of the plate. 



And in spring and summer, the ringing 
breeding-notes of the redshank, as it circles 
swiftly round the waste where its eggs 
are hidden in some tussock of marsh 
grass, are second only to the wailing of 
the peewits in expressing the spirit of the 
wilds. 

Most interesting, perhaps, of the phases 
of the redshanks' life is that in which they 
may be seen next week or the week after, 
their new-born young lo ihe sea- 
Often their breeding-place is two 
« miles distant, and the liny 
ters— little balls of fluff on two long 
;ve to find their way across country, 
only by the whistling of their 
, who circle overhead, alighting 
les on cottage roofs, the branches 
of trees, or telegraph wires— ail 
most unsuitable perches ap- 
parently for long - limbed 

On the ground the redshank, 
with plumage of two incon- 
spicuous shades of grey, is dif- 
ficult lo see ; and from above it 
must be almost invisible against 
the grey tidal mud which it 
chiefly haunts. Yet, when it 
flies, the broad white margins 
of its wings and tail give it 
almost the aspect of some swift 
butterfly. In this it resembles 
many other birds, besides the 
wheatear, which haunt open 
spaces and are peculiarly liable 
to attacks by. birds of prey. In- 
deed, there can be little doubt that hawks 
are baffled, in the same way as the human 
eye is baffled, by the sudden disappearance 
of the white when the bird alights. It 
seems as if the bird itself had disappeared. 

Tbe RediUrt {Ruticilla Phcentcnrus). 

The Redstart is another type of bird 

which some would credit with wearing a 

" recognition colour " in the fiery chasnet 

of its tail, which flashes especially at ihe 
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before the bird alights, when the 
tail is suddenly expanded. This jou ni.iy 
notice any day by following a redstart 
along a fence. 

Black and white illustration gives no 
idea of the beauty of the male bird in full 
plumage with silver grey crown and ruddy 
breast conlrastitig so well with his jet 
black throat. The female and the young, 
on the other hand, are uniform brownish 



birds with the exception of the bright 
chestnut tail. Indeed, they might well be 
likened to robins, whose red waistcoats 
have slipped down to their tails; because 
they are very robin-like in habits of life 
and nesting. With the robins they make 
a connecting link between the family of 
thrushes and the flycatchers. 

The HsUud (Anas Boscas). 
At this season the Mallard, or male 
wild duck, is one of the loveliest of British 
birds, with glossy head and neck of vivid 
green, rich umber breasl, and lavender 
grey flanks, while each wing carries a 
"mirror" of polished blue edged with 
black and white. The last adornment is 
shared by the female "wild duck"; but 
otherwise she is all soberly cl.id in streaked 
brown, as befits a bird who has lo sperid 
all her days for weeks upon the nest. 

Next month, however, when the wild 
ducklings will need the watchful care of 
both parents, a wondrous change will 
come over the gorgeous mallard. His 
fine plumage will become gradually 
blotched with brown, and his green head 
will grow dark and dull, unlil he becomes 
even more dowdy in colouring than his 
mate. Thus nature arranges that the pre- 
cious brood shall not be exposed to risk. 

Among the habits of the mallard which 
you cannot help noticing at this season is 
the persecution to which the females are 
subjected when they leave their nests, by 
any idle males who happen to be near. 
St me times on foot, sometimes on the 
water, and sometimes aloft in wide circles 
round the sky you may see the duck hotly 
pursued by two or tliree drakes, while her 
protesting husband brings up the rear, ■ 
This seems very wrong from the human 
point of view; but we may be sure that 
the habit would not have become stereo- 
typed in the wild duck character if it were 
not useful to ihe species, tending lo en- 
hance the vigour of the race. 

A more pleasing trait from the human 
point of view is the invariable 
courlesy of the mallard in 
giving precedence to his mate 
in flight. Though you may, 
in the course of a streamside 
ramble, put up a score of pairs 
of wild duck, in no single in- 
stance will you see Ihe mallard 
flying in front of his partner, 
but always in close attendance 
behind, showing that he 
thinks more of her than hi» 

"The Fox." 
This excellent addition to 
the Fur, Feather, and Fin 
sfries of volumes published by 
Messrs. Longmans, ■ Green, 
and Co., needs no better ad- 
vertisement than the fact that 
it has been written by Mr. T. 
F. Dale, who, under the well- 
Icnown pen-name of " Stoneclink," has 
contributed masterly articles to many 
magazines and articles beside Tub 
Count Rv-S IDE. In every page of this 
interesting volume you are reminded th.it 
the author has first-hand knowledge of his 
subject and knows how to express it. No 
hunting man's library will bo complete 
without " The Fox," by T. F. D.ife. The 
price is 5s. 
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Bee-Kccping for Amateurs. 

By "The Drone." 



IT has always been a matter 
lathe wriifr lo And the ai 
so llitJe cultivmed, and il 
be traced generally to a war 



:f snme surpri.te bee-ketrppr'a catalogue is 
. dI bee-keeping pilation, but many of the 
e rausifi HTP. to without. With this befo 



L wonderful com- 
tems can be done 



It of thing; absolutely r 



This 



rongly ii 



be 



i hivr 



tyro ; a cheap hive is ex- 
pensive at any price. 
Many are the beginners 
who have sufTcred through 
this. Badly- (it ting iiruc- 
lures, ill-ventilated, damp. 
neither rain nor sun prcof 
—all these mean Irotib'.e 
of the most disastrous 
nature. Indeed, bee-keep- 
ing with Kood hives be- 
■ omes a pleasure, whereas 
with cheap and nasty ones 
it becomes a purgatory. 
The writer speaks from 
experience of both. Hives 
vary in price from 7s. to 
70s. Undoubtedly one of 
the best is Abbot's 
■' W.B.C."— an excellent 
hive and nnr that the bee- 
keeper will have no 
trouble with. The stock- 
box contains ten standard 
frames and a lift for plac- 
ing beneath the stock-box 
during winter. The lift is 
also useful to use beneath 
the shallow frame-box lo 
make it of sunirient depth 
to take standard frames. 



Will live [or several yea. a. The workers, how- 
ever, have a harder lot. From the hour of 
their birth they practically know no rest till, 
ai the end of a couple of months, they pass 
over to the great majority — just worn out. 
The exceptions lo this are the bees that are 
born in autumn, which live on till the follow' 
ing spring. 

When U the Best Time to Commenee? 

This depends on circumstances. If the be- 



s during April or May, and 
irse to adopt where honey i 



later, but this 

commended. 
Stocks can be 

reliable pro- 
fessional bee- 
keeper. They 
range in value 

40S., and 
when it is re- 



good year ihe 
yield value 
will exceed 
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fing got the hive and bees, it only remains 
to keep them under observation. If bought 
in March or April, it is generally neces- 
sary lo feed ihe bees. For this purpose the 
1 he hive consists of (a) manufacturers sell a peculiar kind ol randy ; 



A Word about Ihe Hl*e. 
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lly ten slardard 
or interthange- up 
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XDvIng a Swarm ot Beai. 



(i)c, 

In point of fact there is no hobby less expen- 31 two-way or shal- 
«i«e 10 indulge In, and few "more interesting, low frames; (c) sup- 
Especially does this apply to the readers of plementary ditto ; (d) 
The Counthv-Sibe whose interests are in sym- out-box or cover ; (e) 
pathy with all that appertains 10 wild lile, moveable roof; (/) a 
Uee-keeping as a hobby may be made not supply of quilts for 
only interesting, but extremely lucrative, lor keeping bees warm in 
s practically the only ci 



■^f success in bee-keeping) ; To feed. 



e of sections, either 



' bees for the si 
cane-sugar in sev .. , 
a few drops of naphthol 
le can either ust 



Boil 
I pints of 



certainly js. per hive per 
suRicient to cover all expenses in co: 
with the art. 

On the other side we may take it th 
average season in a fairly favourable 
each hive will produce from 30 to 40 
of honey. Near London there is a 
for good honey at rates varying froni 
IS. a pound; so that, with an ordinary 
of luck, Ihe amateur, should he be so dis; 
a profit ot fror 



quite surprising how 

nneclion many bees are lost 

through negligence 

at in an during the extreme 

locality winter. Such negli- 

pounds gence is also cruelty, 

demand and no good bee- 

lod. lo keeper should rest 

satisfied during Ihe 

winter till he hai 

quite assured himself 



s quite a respcclable result where bee- 
culture is taken up for profit. Where, how- and have ample 
ever, one becomes an apiarist for the pleasure stores. 
to be derived from it the result Is even more Now a word about 
gratifying. _ the busy occupanls of 

In this outline sketch sufficient will be said gi,^ hive. These may 

to prove how simple it is to start a hive, and be divided into three 

how easy lo raaintoin. It may be asked where classes — (i) the queen 

il is possible (o indulge in Ihe art— town or tee ; (i) Ihe worker— 

country. Necessarily the latter is the finest „^ undeveloped 

fip!d, but it is possible to get quite encouraging female ; (3) the drones 

results in Suburbia, an abundance of foliage — [^e male species, 

preferably limes — is really what the bee-keeper whose ullimalo fate is 

in towns should look for. When, too, it is gcarvation. 

reniembrred that bees will travel several miles _. . . 

in search of nectar the prospect for Suburbia Jhe queen .s perhaps 

does not U.nk so hopeless aft^ all. "?1 ■"°« /"^rve! ous 

"^ object in the bee-life. 

OutQt. inasmuch as she can 

!■! r the beginner it will be well if he does during the season lay 

not o<-orburden himself with apparatus. A 3,000 eggs a day, and 
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tilled wilh syrup, the mouth of which is covered 
with (WO thicknesses of muslin, answer3 the 
purpose. All one has ro do is to invert this 
vosEpt on the lop of the frames, and the bees 

During June the hive must be watched, and 
ihe supcr-crales should E>c placed on (he hive. 
In a good season one can look forward (o 
lalfing honey early in Joly and August. 

By September Ihe season is over, and the 
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feed in order that th 
bees for the winter is a strong oi 
them up warmly during the winter ; corit 
Riled in between the sides is an excellent thing. 
I'hen let the hives alone. 



Profitable Poultry Culture, 

By "Cbantlciccr." 
kt. A moveable woodeti floor, however, placed 

' most handsome varieties of n-aler about eighteen inches high, has numerous ad- 
hich deserves to be better knovvn. vantages, as the space underneath the floor 
Cayuga duck, whose black forms a capital shelter for the birds in wet an-i 
■ ■• heen wintry weather, also forming a protection 

) the from the strong sun. It should, however, be 
I one tiept clean, and plenty of sifted ashes provided, 
'Ilert which will form a capital dust bath, 
^our. Such a door is easily iiiade by nailing strips 
ol wood round ihe inside of the house to form 
vhich Ihe floor boards are placed. 



plumage wilh a lustrous beet!e-gi 
makes it an object of admiration. ■ KeM 
well-known Aylesbury variety this breed 
proline layers and makes ex 
Cover (able birds, the I1e«h possessing a line llavoi 
The Cayugu may be confidently described 
hardy duck. 



It r 



appear- 



be supposed (hut bee< 
IS without its drawbacks. The wors 
is loul brood. This is a peculiarly di 
disease, and needs prompt and elfeclu 
ment. U is easily discovered by the 
ance of the comb and the peculiar, unpleasant 
aroma. It is to be (eared, and must be got rid of 
oF. The best way is to shake tlia bees ii 
skep and keep them there 
(or, say, 4S hours. If 
one can afford it, it \* 
really best to burn the 
hive afleclcd and trans- 
f-r to a new hive. 
Abbot's "Cayton" is 

have by you in case of 
an outbreak. Where one 
does not care to sacri- 
fice Ihe hive, then the 
neM best thing is lo 
wash it thoroughly wilh 
a slrong solution of 
carbolic lotion and dry 
wilh carbolic powder. 

carefully brushed awny 
ere the stock is re- 
transferred, for if there 
is one especial thing the 
bee abhors it is carbolic. 
It will not do to procras- 
tinate when once foul 
brood is discm'ered. I( 
is highly Inlectious, 
and other hives quicli- 
ty become victims lo 

In dealing with bees 
a " smoker " will gener- 
ally keep them in order 
The body is filled 
with brown paper or 
rag and ignited. The 

Another "soother" is a clolh dropped in a 
10 per cent, solution of carbolic acid. It is 
impossible to deal more lully within (he narrow 
limits of this article, but the intending tyro 
should write to Abbot's. Southall, (cr their 
catalogue. The following tt'orks on bee-keeping 
are all excelient :— ■'A.B.C. of Bee Culture." 
"Life of the Bee." "British Bee-Keepera' 
Guide Book." " Nfodern Bee-Kecping." 



early age. whilst a well-grown bird will weigh These can be moved when required and 

ling from eight to nine pounds, exhibilion speci- scraped and wasfied. 

?mv mens often turning the scale at ten pounds. A window in a convenient posit'on is essen- 

is a bright metallic black, and tial, and is easily made by nailing four strips 

bluish black, while the legs of wood around a small sheet o( glass " 



The pium: 
the bill is c 
are brown o 



very dusky orange colour, 
winning Cayuga duck, i 



like light 



shape and style they resemble ihe Aylesbury wards, 



ivill often face wi 

r than go into dark buildings. 

Always hang the door so that it opens 



Indian Ranoer Docks.— A dork ol 
Runner ducks would answer admirab', 
ground mentioned, and if the birds 
anaW but water-tight house as a night shelier 
little trouble will be experienced. It wnxild 
be preferable to purchase Runners about a 
month old. which would soon become accus- 
tomed to their surroundings. The we.isel or 
sicat. which has its homo close by. will net 
prove troublesome if the ducks arc ki-pl in a 
closed house at night, wilh the outside wco.l- 
work saturated wilh parallin oii, which is not 
injurious to poultry or ducks A pond zo ft. 
Hide, depending upon rain for supply, as you 
biggest, should prove useful, and we advi^lc 
Ihat it be cleaned as much as pos-^iblc, and 
reeds and willows planted which will grow 
*r:i.— (Reply to \y., .Marpk-.) 



cnampion Cayuga oneK. 

Bred and ElhiUlcd by Mc. R. S. WiUiamvn, oi Hednciford. 

I duck, their necks being long and the head 

i and beak straight and long. 

This variely of water (owl are but little 

I tiouble to rear or k^ep, providing a pool or 
pood can be afforded them, whilst ihey are 
excellent (oragers, and will subsist largely on 
the slugs and insects which abound in grounds 
and pastures, 

Conitroctlon ot Fowl Houhi. 

Continuing my notes on houses, I would say 
that the woodwork of all houses shouM be well 
ian seasoned, and, if it is not. it should be tooR-ued, 
the f always advise that lengths of oilcloth be 



;t draught, 



ailed inside or outsid 
drnughls through the chi 
tilation must be given, hg 
rnd the best place is under the roof. 

If the house can be built in sections, and 
bolted or screwed together, it will be found 
advantageous, and after the first trouble the 
expense is but little mere. 

-A framework built according 10 required 
siie and shape of house should be made, and 
when this is done, and nuts and bulls used, the 
poultry house can be easily moved about and 
refixpd without trouble. 

As lo Ihe fioor, opinions didcr. Many pre- 
fer ground trodden hard and made level, and 
covered with read dust or prat n-.oss Utter. 






1 light wire door 

I it will be found 
advanlageoi 

' ducive to health. 

] A small aperture lo 

' allow the ingress and 
egress of the fowls is 
necessary, and a sliding 
door 10 fall or slide up 
and down over a small 
pulley should be p'aced. 
All nest boxes and 
perches should be mov- 
able ; for the latter good 
tile battens well rubbed 



best. Well lim 


ewash the 




using a littl 


carbolic 


acid in the liq 


jid. 


Ihe Ponltrj Ran. 


Fowls kept 


, confine- 


run if at all 


possible. 


and there a 




advantages in 


favour of 


same. All ru 


ns should 


be as large a 








its attendant 


evils, will 


be the resu 


It. The 






tainted and ir 


pure, but 






corrugated ir 


on sheet- 



mgs , 
trouble 






The absolute imporlar 
drained run must be emphasised, as dampnpss 
is falal to poultry. Ihe ground should be dug 
out about a foot, and in the space a good 
foundalion of broken stones, bricks and clinkers 
should be laid, on which a good layer of sand 
or gravel should be placed, which soon se";les 
down. The centre should be raised a little. 

Once a month Ihe top layer shruld be 
removed and replenished with fresh soil, Sui h 
"cakes" can be utilised on the garden, 
especiallv where fruit trees are cultivaled. 
boast of a grass run or piiJ- 



Tho) 
dock i 



the birds, j 



! forti 



t give 



needed for each brd. in order to prcsfrve the 
Rra-s. A capital plan is (o divide the run 
into two sections, using them allernalelv. 

In enclosing Ihe run it will be found 'advis- 
able to US3 two size meshes ; that is in wire 
(■ feet high, the lower rorticn should be nbcut 
18 inches of small 1 inch mesh and remaindrr 
3 inch. Good strong supports a inches squatc 
and well tarred should be used. 

Two strong boxes should be placed C(,mrffeJ 
lo the Fide of the run. one wilh s|4fJ( fl-i 
grit, and the other wilh calcined oyst r shell. 
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Notes on the Eel. 

By A. H. PATTERSON. 

Authof of " Notes of an East Coast NaturallEt " 

"Nature la Eistern Norfolk," &c. 

THE capture of the Eel has for many years — for 
perliaps — been pursued in the neighbourhood of Yar- 
niuuih, the hardy, race of eel-eaiehers pursuing lUciii 
at all seasons ol the year. The favourite, because c.'isiest and 
pleasantest, method is that of " babbing " with a bunch of 
threaded worms, for this is carried on only in the finer months. 
when sitting in a punt hard by a reed bed, with the chatter of 
the warblers and the harsher cries of the Broadland birds for en-" 
vironment gives quite a holiday and leisurely touch lo the 
pursuit; or that eerie feeling of quiet delight and awe lh.it 
creeps into (he business ol the'sllent fisher as he mechanically 
" bobs " his lure, with the sounds of the night around him, 
the " suck " of the eel, the plash of a frisky mullet, or the wail 
of the distant curlew. Once an eel-catcher an eel-catcher is he 
until' the end. The process of babbing is very simple, and 
exciting when, with just the " thickness " of water suitable lo 
the liking of the eels— ^for they are slow to feed and «iU not 
bite when the wind is easterly and the water "sheer," and 
when they can see the fisherman himself— they come well on 
the feed. Then .look out for sport. 

Occasionally the prowling eels squirming about the channels 
bite so sharply that it is a matter of pulling them out, little and 
big, as fast as the men can haul them. The eels' teeth are 
quickly dkcngaged from the thread. Tons of eels are caught 
in the rivers adjoining the Broads, when on their autumnal 
journey to (he sea, by means of "eel sets." A "set" is a 
huge small-meshed wall of net fixed across the river at night, 
to which are funnel-shaped nets affixed. Into these they 
"run," and are unable to get out again. Lines with many 
hooks upon them, baited with sections of viviparous blonnies, the 
favourite bait, are laid in the deeper channels, and hauled next 
day. Rarely the lines are well strung with eels ; more often 
the shore-crabs have been busy, and the whole of the hooks 
come up naked. .Wicker eel pots, baited with a handful or two 
of live shrimps, are also in use. In summer, on the flood tide, 
eels roam about among the Zostera marina (wigeon graSs) on 
the mudflats ; as tt falls and they become bare the eels strike 
into the mud. It is fine fun, spearing in six inches of water 
with an eel-pick. 

As many as forty punts were, a few years ago, engaged in 
this business; only a few, now that local eels are scarcer by 
reason of the continuous hardening of the mud flats, are now 
to be seen. And the importation of Dutch eels into London 
has not made the remuneration by any means so certain. The 
art of " picking " is simple, but until one gets used to the 
constant "job-jobbing" of a short pole, to which is attached 
the flat pick with its serrated prongs, it makes the arms ache 
most terribly. At each thrust the long fronds of the widgeon 
grass, and the tangled " raw " {Chcetoinorpha linutn) entwine 
around the prongs, and they require at frequent intervals to 



be pushed off by a wedge-shaped bit of wood. Up the rivers a 
longer pole is used, and weeds are not so bothersome. The 
eel is held between the tines of the pick and cannot wriggle out 
of it until the prongs are thrust apart by a dexterous separaiioo 
with finger and thumb. 

There are certain stations on the various rivers, the Ant, 
Thurne, and Bure, where huge cylindrical nets, connected with 
a wall of net placed across ttie waterway, a moveable replica 
indeed of the more familiar " weJr," account for tons of Broad- 
land eels in the autumn, when they are moving in vast bodies 
downwards to the sea. By an ingenious arrangement of ropes 
and pulleys this vast machine is raised or lowered as the 
exigencies of traffic make demand, the eel man watching in his 
Noah's ark at the " rond " side in order lo sec that the nets 
are not injured by passing craft, of tampered with by folks 
whom he deems not so honest as himsclL 

The eel is omnivorous in its diet; various shrimps, small 
shore-crabs, nereid worms, earth worms, frogs, young water- 
fowl, and young of ils own species are greedily swallowed. I 
have known eels in summer to chase the herring fry (whitebait) 
near the surface of the river; sometimes they will burrow into 
the decaying carcass of a drowned dog, A friend found a large 
eel on the Broads choked by a walef-vole. A small eel on a 
hook was seized by a larger eel, the first one slipping its tail 
through its gill, and so tightly holding that both were secured 
at one haul. Broadland anglers use more bad language over a 
two-foot eel- kinking and knotting itself with the line than at 
the loss of a specimen perch. Eel pies and eel stews are dishes 
of repute, except among Scotchmen anj Jews. A large fried 
eel, of your own catching, eaten at supper time in a houseboat 
moored beside a reed-bed, U an experience to be remembered. 

Eels were much more in vogue thirty or forty years ago in 
my native town" than to-day as an article of food. Two or 
three old ladies, whom i well remember as a boy, used to stand 
at certain " pitches " in the market, with " kids " or inverted 
buckets of eels — the " bottom " being reversed—and sold and 
skinned their eels on the spot. It was queer to see the squirm- 
ing creatures held in a piece of sacking in their hands one 
minute, wriggling vigorously, and the next headless and 
jacketless, and still protesting, though with less definiteness of 
movement. 

" How those poor creatures must suffer 1 " said a sympathetic 
customer to old " Eeley " Bowles one Saturday morning. 

"Good grashus, no! mam!" said she, with an air of sur- 
prise; " law,' 'bor, they don't mind it; they're used to It." 

The old lady had " skun " so many in her day that she had 
begun to think the eels part of her own personality ! 

The eel grows rapidly. One 2.1 inches long was placed in 
an aquarium on May 15th ; On the 27th of May it measured 3) 
inches. Eels are believed to grow to five or six pounds weight 
in four or five years. Amongst the largest Norfolk records 
are : — Sharp-nosed Eel. — Lubboclf mentions one taken near 
Norwich weighing 3olbs. One captured in October, 1867, in 
ilic Ouse, is recorded by Land and Water as having scaled 
361bs., with a length of 5ft. 8in., and a girth of i?!- Per- 
sonally 1 should believe these were congers that had strayed. 
Broad'itosed Eel.— One recorded by T. F. Gunn, of Norwich, in 
the Zoologist, was taken in .August, 1866, in the Bure, at 
Horning, weight 7J lbs., length 3ft. 8in., girth loin. Buckland 
states the largest eel he ever saw was lolbs. A 2lb. eel is a 
good one, and seldom are larger ones taken by eel-catchers. 

Eels are cleanly, and, in general, particular in the matter of 
food. They are sensitive to extreme heat and severe cold. In 
a pond in Lancashire one severe winter, when the ice became 
exceedingly thick, many fine eels "turned up," and were re- 
covered through holes broken in the ice. in the July of last 
year thousands of eels were asphyxiated during the long spell 
of hot weather; the mud in many places stunk, and threw up 
3 greasy scum which bedaubed the yacht's sides. The decay 
of vegetation helped in this direction. The influx of sewage 
and disinfectants, carbolic acid in particular, also assisted in 
the pollution. Near Norwich, on the Yare, and on some of the 
Broads, far from the reach of sewage, hundreds of dead eels 
floated and became entangled In the riverside reeds. And 
while blessed with a remarkable tenacity of life, the eel soon 
succumbs to a smart EIow on the exlremely sensitive tail. 

Morons and gulls are rare eel-catchers, and many interc.cting 
stories of fights for possession, and loss often of the objects in 
dispute might be related, but space forbids. Could not some of 
our COL'NTKV-SiDE field naturalists furnish us with interesting. 
items referring to this most interesting species? 
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MOST of us, probably, when we speak of coral, refer onlj base of attachment. This secretes, it has been s __ 
lo the stony masses, often of great beauty, seen in kind of surat which hardens; or, it may be, as others hold, 
dealers' shops or treasured as ornaments in a glass case. that the cells which maite up the outer skin become calcified 
Vet these are but the skeletons of animals of wondrous deli- and are thrown off; or, again, that the ammonium carbonate 
«acy ; animals related on ihe one hand to the freshwater hydra secreted by all animals, precipitates the calcium carbonate of 
so common in our ponds and ditches, and on the other lo (he the sea water and so'forms the skeleton. Be this as it may, 
equally familiar sea anemone. Thus, then, it is' a mistake, the sktleton is formed by the outside of the creature and forms a 

kindof cup inio which 
the soft body may 
draw for protection. 
The largo rounded 
muss of one of the 

Fig. 3, for instance, 
is formed by a colony 
of coral animal^ 
whose skeletons, as 
we have already re- 
marked, are welded 
together to form a 
■solid mass. In the 
flower figure, to Ihe 
right you may sec an 
enlarged portion of 
this mass showing 
the separate cups 
^froin which the ani- 
mals have been re- 
moved. In the upper 
figure (r) we have an 
example of one of the 
brain corals wherein 
the separate animals. 
or " polyps," as they 
are called, adopt 
what is known as a 
"meandering " form 
of growth ; the deep 
valleys seen in the 
^^'"'■i I Brain Coral uid BUgnlQed SMtlon. 1 iG.fartM. tjilarged portion to 

the right (Fig. 3) 
indeed, to speak, as some do, of the " ooral insect." But separating the different individuals. The study of corals of 
those who are not expert zoologists may well be excused tor the kind depicted here, as of other spe^.■es, which like these 
errors of this kind, inasmuch as even the very elect have not form the huge " coral-reefs " of the warmer seas, is made 
yet discovered the e."iact method in which ihJs skeleton is c.xlrcniely difficult from the fact that both the general shape 
formed; and the first naturalist to discover the true nature of of the mass and of the detailed portion of the skeleton varies 
corals began by describing the animal as an insect 1 He was with the conditions of growth, W. P. P. 

a Frenchman named 
Peysonnel, and at first 



flatly contradicted by 
K<5amur, a countryman 
of his of suFTicient 
weight to override him. 
But he ultimately tri- 
umphed owing to the 
generosity of our Royal 
Society, which, in 1^5', 
:9ccepted and published 
Peysonnel's account of 
his discovery. 

It is not yet definitely 
known, we have re- 
■narked, how the coral 
animal formed its skele- 
ton, which may assume, j ^' 
jimong ' others, the | 
s!iapes shown in our 
illustrations. Figs, i I 
and 3 representing a | 
number of separate | 
^!^(■l^■tons welded toge- 1 

I her to form a solid '' 

mass. This much is cer- | 
tain, however, and that 1 

is, that it is not an in- --^ • 

lernal, but an external , r^ . , , ( f~\{^(^\i^ 

skelelon, being formed Digilizcd by VjUUW HJ 

by that end of the ani- ' 
oiat which constitutes its d. , , 5 « 

'^""-J sui Coral mai Eolargtd SecHon. ^ [c. rainm. 
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Ivy Ltavei u W»di.— In ihe days o( the 
miiii;ie-Ioading gun, ivy leaves were irequenll)' 

<)ntei OctBpanli of a Sqbltrcl'i NmI— A 

dfiid stoal and a nesi of humble befs have been 
discovered in a deserted squirrel's defy, 

NoctHle Colonlti.— )i is not generairy known 
ihiit ivhen noctule bats hibcinate. they retire 
in separate colonies of males and females. 

Reiourceln] Slartlagi.— When hard pressed 
for food, starlings have been known to go down 
rabbit holes in search of it. 

Hh Lait Capture.— A dead peregrine falcon 
on^e lloaled ashore on the Hebrides with his 
talons firmly 5xed in the back of a dead wild- 

Sulpc anil Fr«(t.— During long-continued and 
intense Irost, jack snipe sometimes become so 
thin and weak as to ailoiv themselves to be 
caught by hand. 

A " Plch-a-back " Dinner — Meadow pipits 
and other small birds frequently feed a young 
cuckoo in their nests, by giving him food while 
«tandIng*on his shoulders. . 

TIM •■ Bee Line."— When a bee. laden wiih" 
honej', makes for its hive, it rises up into the 
air so as to be able to reach its destination 
without encountering obstarles. 
. Sarlaec-lovlng Carali. — We hate it on Dar-' 
win's authority that the greatest depth at 
which corals can construct reefs is between 
twenty and thirty fathoms. ' 

ButterDIci In Rabbit Holes.— Mr. Keanon 



s that oi 






I the « 



seen numbers of small torcoiseshell butterflies 
leaving Ihe rabbits' burrows in which they had 
hibernated. 

A "Tough Nut,"— The stoat is one of the 
toughest animals living; one may be kicked, 
struck, and left on the ground for dead, but 
it recovers in the most marvellous manner and 

A CDOnlng Grouic.- An old man, the owner 
of a small grouse moor, catches numbers of 
grouse by means of snar^i. He stales that 
once he watched an old cock grouse leap over 
eighteen of the<!e snares in succession. 

Waodcock " Mudc." — Woodcocks have 
been heard to utter noises which resemble the 
grating of an extremely hoarse corncrake, 
mingled with another sound not unlike the 
shrill squeaking of a shrew mouse. 

A " Free " Ucben.— On the deserts of Peru, 
there are frequently to be seen quanlilips of 
lichens which are rot attached lo any particular 
spot but just lie on the, surface of the sand, 
moving only when the wind blows them along. 

Change el Inidncl. — After a young cuckoo 
had thrown all the young ones out of a reed 
warbler's nest, Mr. Kearton placed a fledgling 
from another nest beside him. His only desire, 
however, appeared to be to trampe the new- 
comer under foot. 

To T«lt Egrt*.- A good way to lesl-eggs is 
to place each in water, when a perfectly good 
e:;g will^sjnk and lie on its side, .-in addled 
one will 'float, while one which is ,sti!l ferli'e 
but rather stale will sink to the bottom, but 
the larger end will be raised up. 

FHm ai G«ods. — Perhaps the queerest of 
r:jr(roes landed on these shnres are the cargoes 
of dead flies which are disrharged at some of 
the Bs^ex ports from Brazil. Ton= of Ihce 
flies, killed and dried in Ihe sun, are. it is said, 
swept up by the natives on the Amazon river. 
There is a demand for them in England for 
feeding game, poultry, and pond fish. 

Acqnifltlve R«i» — Seventy buns were left 
overnight in a bakehouse near Liverpool, and 
in the morning it was found that they had all 
gone. At first it was presumed they had been 
delivered, but this was found to be wrong. A 
search being made, a large hole was discovered 
in a corner of the floor, and on a plank being 
lifted close lo the hole, about forty of the buns 
.were discovered underneath. Th^y had been 
carried there by rals. 



A Mixed Bag. 



A riucky Bird.— A moorhen will unhesi- 
tatingly dash at and attack a marauding rut, 

A Royal Raven.- There is an old superstition 
to the effect that King Arthur did not die but 
was turned into a raven. 

Te DUtiDguUh Stx.— The female song- 
thrush is to be distinguished from the mate by 
her larger size and lighter spotted breast. 

Squirrel* lor Pcti. — Young squirrels can 
generally be brought up with ease by Ihe aid 
of any domestic tubby to act as foster-mother. 

The Multiplying BuUflnch.— - The bull- 
finch." savs Mr. Kearton, " is one of the birds 
that has distinctly benefited by the Wild Birds 
Protection Acts." 

Breeding Habltc at Greal Crcifcd Grebe.— 
The male great crested grebe is frequently se»n 
driving away any coots that venture too near 
his silting mate. 

The "Mackerel Bird."— Tn Guernsey the 
wryneck is commonly known as the "mackei'el 
bird," owing to its appearance at the time 
. when that fish comes into season. 

Diving Bird*.- Pochards have been observed 
to remain under water for half a minule. lulled 
ducks one and a half minutes, and the great 
crested grebe from three lo live minutes. 

The biter Bll.— A buaard was once made 
prisoner by devouring a snared woodcock, and 
failing afterwards to disgorge that portion to 
which the noose was attached, 

GuUlcmMi' Devotion When, as ocrasion- 

ajly happens, a guillemotis egg rolls from its 
ledge, the owner will dive ihrough Iwo or three 
hundred feet of air in hopeless pursuit of her 
treasure. 

An Optical Illusloa.— '.'he shelil-duck when 
seen silting close at hand appears to be no 
bigger than a domestic duck ; when flying, on 
the other hand, it seeuis to be as large as a 

A Blind " Angler,"— A species of electric 
ray (Bent/iobalij mortslyi}, has, although it is 

along the edge of its disk, these probably being 

A Fierce Oath.- 'fhe peregrine will dash 
through a flock of wild ducks or a covey of part- 
ridges wounding se.eral in its career, but 
evenlualiy taking the one selected with un- 
erring aim. 

EllecU ol Captlvlly. — .A leopard and a puma 
in the loo at Belle Vue In Queensland showed 
strange effects of captivity, for the former 
beast, usually so wild, was perfectly docile, and 
the latter, usually tame and friendiv, was ex- 
tremely fierce and dangerous. 

Effect ol Lighleneil Preltnre.— When a very 
deep sea fish is brought to the surface, so great 
is the reduction of pressure thai its bones are 
often like so much touchwood, its muscles like 
so much rotten pulp, and its eyes frequently 
burst from the sockets. 

Birdt' Appetites. — Mr. Frederick Smith, of 
Boughton, near Maidstone, one of the largest 
and most experienced growers in Kent, stales 
that a few years ago he left an estimated 
quantity of 300 tons of damsons on the trees 
in his plantations, and in three weeks they 
were all c'eared off by ihe blackbirds, thrushes, 
and starllnsB. 

A Valiant Mother.- The devotion of a hare 
to her young is said to have been illustrated 
lately at liast Hendred, Berkshire. The 
animal was seen to be engaged in a fierce con- 
flict with a number of rooks for about ten 
minutes, when il caughl one of ihe rooks by 
Ihe neck and gave it such a violent shaking 
that it had tp be destroyed shortly afterwards. 
The other rooks quickly look fright, and it 
was found thai the hare had been protecting 
her young ones. 

« DAILY MAIL." 

Th« Naturetllat'a Dally NewapapaV. 



A Greedy Murderer,- A lesser black-backed 

gull has been known lo seize a young tern well 
able to fly, and swallow il whole. 

HaMtt ol Carp. — Carp have a peculiar habit 
of huddling up in holes and corners in the 
banks ol Ihe great ponds they frequent. 

Tbe flaH Dcpttai.— At Ihe depth of two 
hundred fathoms there is not suflicient light in 
the sea to affect a photographic plate. 

" Serpen}'* Eye*." — The eyes of Ihe jack- 
daw are grey, having a sinister look, and they 
have been descriiied as " serpent's eyes." 

Hare Poacblng.— To obliierale the human 
seem left at gateways, which would alarm the 
hares, the poacher is In the habit of driving 
sheep over ihe spot. 

Muihroom* antt Ihe Oak. — In many country 
places it is commonly believed that mushrooms 
are specially poisonous if grown beneath an 
oak tree. " 

A Lover'* Signal.— The male of the fiddler 
crab has the right claw enormously developed, 
and during his court-hip he frantically waves 
il alult to altFoci Ihe atlenlion of the female. 

A UaUtlat Blackblid.— A mu^e blackbird a-es 
seen feeding, one frosty day, on an app^e, 
and every lime that a tady of his species 
arrived on the scene, .he promptly made way 
tor her. 

Poacher* and Fir Treeh — Young St' planta- 
jions are, in themselves, good protection 
against poachers, for il H extremely- difl^cuil 
for these gentry le shoot, or trap, or use nets 

Scarred FIsJ. — When the gamekeeiwr sees a 
trout or other flsh with, a broad wliite scar 
round its body, he is al once on the alert for 
he knows that il is caused by the wire noose oj 

Once Netted, Twice Shy As it is a well- 
known fact ihat a hare that has once been 
netted will never be retaken in a like manner 
keepers frequently take good care to net and 
afterwards release every hare on ihe estate. 

Result ol Dettioying Nut-bnshu.- In some 
country places, just before the ripening of the 
nut, one finds great heaps of the unripe fruil 
ihrown down. This is done by order of ihe 
owner of the estate SO that the coverts should 
not be infested by trespassers. 

Frog! and Lizard*.— Darwin suggests that 
the reason why frogs are not found on oceanic 
islands where, however, lizards swarm, is thai 
Ihe calcareous egg-shells of the latter allow 
transportation Ihrough salt waler, where Ihe 
spawn of frogs would perish. 

The " Broody " Partridge.— When a part- 
ridge has been sitting for some lime il is very 
diflicult to m.ike her desert. Sometimes, if 
put off the nest by hand, she will wander about 
quite close lo the nest clucking I ke a broodv 
hen, sitting again Ihe mumeni the disturber 

Birds and Fruit.— Writing to the Timri, 
Mr. Herbert -Story complains that in his 
vicar's garden the birds "recently completely 
stripped a fine Hornbeam of thousands of 
berries, and filled thernVve-s to rep'etion upon 
the purple fruit of Gaullhfria froeamhi-ri." 
But the Hornbeam has no berries, and the fruit 
of Gau^theria is nnt purple, is Mr. Herber't 
Story a wily bird-lover, who hn.ixes the Trmci 
In order tO bring Ihe opposition into disre- 

Half a Tear Wlthont Water.-" On Mon- 
day, Februiiry ii|th. while threshing a mow 
of barley the men came across a black pullet ; 
It was alive, but in a very emaciated condition, 
weighing but a few ounces, ft had cleared a 
small space round it, and had eattn barley 
and straw. The curious part is thai Ihe bird 
hnd been in the mow from about the middle 
of August last, .nnd h.id so existed witho/t 
w;(rer and with only a llmiieil amount of food. 
Wiih rare, the fowl is now alive and doing 
well."— Vnurs, J^mks roLCOMuE. The Grove, 
Sellack, Tioss-on-Wye. 
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THE lengthening twilight makes (he 
stars shy of appearing this month 
until laie in the evening. So far the 
presence of the moon has dimmed all save 
the brighter ones, though even the moon- 
light is successfully defied by flashing 
Sirius and Procyon, both setting in the 

west, besides almost 

Regulus in Leo, Spica 
in Virgo, Arcturus in 
Bootes, and Vega in 

The Constellation 
Virgo (The Virgin) was 
named very long ago, 
and has always been 
associated with the 
harvest month, when 
the sun is in Virgo. 
All old star maps show 
the figure of the god- 
dess Ceres holding air 
ear of corn, hence the 
name Spiea (™ ear), , 
given to the brightest ' 

visible companion, 
which spectroscopic 
observations indicate 
to be very large. Re- 
ference to the accom- 
panying map will 
easily locate the con- 
stellation Bootes {The 
Herdsman), one of the 
finest of the northern 
groups. Its leader. 
Arcturus, "The 
Watcher of the Bear," 
is of first magnitude, 
and was rendered 
famous by having 
been apparently en- 
veloped in the tail of 
Donatis' Cornel in 
1858. The distance of ^'«'™ " '"^'■^ y 
this great star is so 
vast that our sun re- 
moved to such a remoteness would be- 
come invisible to the naked eye. What, 
then, must be the size of Arcturus. to shine 
with such brilliancy. Its motion in space 
is equally astonishing, for it is speeding 
across the sky at the rate of 370 miles a 
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The Sky in May. 

By Norman iMttf. 

in the southern hemisphere, the most 
superb star cluster in the heavens. A 
binocular will show it as a hazy star, but 
through a large instrument it looks like a 
swarm of luminous bees. 



Hold (hit Cfairt » thiC a 



Tbe GTsniQE Sky dutln; Haf. 

■ point ol the Compai^ piiatn] at the top, i 

looldDff. 01 course to get the Eight poeitloD I 

ovettaead and Iwlud at fiom beneath. 



preceded by an emerald coloured star. 
The tiny satellite vanished on the reappear- 
ance of its dazzling primary, and has only 
been seen two or three limes since. 

Two most interesting astronomical 
events took place during the early part of 
this month. On the 6th inst., at two 

fiernoon, the planet Venus 

was " in conjunction " 
with the planet Mars. 
i.e., very near to it. and 
those who noticed 
them soon after sunset 
could not but have 
been impressed at the 
sight. An even more 
beautiful spectacle was 
afforded on the ;v3n- 
ing of the 12th ins;., 
wherever the sky was 
clear, for then Venus 

with Jupiter, as well 
■> as in close proximity 
S to Mars, the Pleiades, 
£ and the ^bright star 
Aldcbaraii. but unfor- 
' tunately they were all 
rather too close to the 
western horizon. On 
the i8ih Inst, also 
Mars and Jupiter weru 
in conjunction. Mer- 
cury is a " morning 
star," rising about 
half-an-hour before the 
Bun. Venus viewed 
through a telescope is 
almost " full " (it ex- 
hibits phases like the 
moon). Saturn is 
likewise a morning 
star, rising about two 
hours before the sun. 

H enrespond wHh Che There are two unim- 

:t ihouU be held nnrtant meteor show- 



Close by lies the pretty little 
Corona Borealis (The Northern Crown), 
its circlet of brilliants lending reality to 
the fanciful name. In 1866 there appeared 
here one of those mysterious " new " stars 
which puzzle astronomers by uncKpectcdIy 
springing into existence and as inscrut- 
ably fading away. In a few hours thi 
celestial enigma attained an unusuf 
lustre, but in twelve days it had sunk to 
insignificance, where it has remained eve 
since. Immediately over the Easteri 
horizon kneels the stalwart Hercules 
Aratus. the Greek poet, averred that ni 
one knew who he was or what he wa: 
doing, though Ptolemy called him " Thi 
Kneclcr." To the Babylonians he was 
the Sun-God. while a Persian myth styled 
him Harekhal, the man of many labours 
(whence probably arose his more modern 
title of Hercules). Though not a promi- 
nent constellation there are several fine 
telescopic objects in Hercules, notably the 
Great Globular Cluster, wi>h one exception 



Rising in the south-east, but seemingly 
hugging the horizon, will be noticed a 
large r«ldish star. This is Antares. be- 
longing to the great southern constella- 
tion Scorpio (The Scorpion). It is gener- 
ally veiled in mist in these latitudes, seem- 
ing iridescent with all the colours of the 
rainbow. It is, however, really very red. 



porta nt 1 



I May. and 1 
■sible 



Th« Great Star Cluster In HercnlM. 

and possesses a rarely seen green com- 
panion. The altendnnt was quite acci- 
di'nlally discovered in the beginning of the 
last century, during an eclipse of Antaros 
by the moon, when its emergence was 



good telescopes, but neither of these is 
really worth either watching or searching 
for. 

As will be seen from the chart, 
the Pleiades are just leaving us, and 
will not be seen again in the evening until 
they reappear in the east about the begin- 
ning of September to herald the return of 
winter. The early Greek, poet Hesiodus, 
referring to the temporary annual com- 
plete invisibility of the Pleiades, such as 
will occur during the next few weeks, 

" There is a time when forty days they 

lie 
And forty nights concealed from human 

But in the course of the revolving year 
When the swain sharps the sythe, again 
appear." 

The " forty nights," of course, refers (o 
the short periods during which this cluster 
ts quite lost in the sun's overpowering 
rays until they are again seen in the early 
mornings of the middle of June. 

[The next of these articles will deal with 
" The Southern Stars," and will be illus- 
trated with a chart ; while among other 
subjects that we hope to treat from time 
to time will be the Sun and the Moon.] 
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is no exaggeration to say that we 
have been asUed a hundred times 
to devote a page in Thk Counthv- 



SiDE to the children ; 
but at the same time 
it is true that man} 
hundreds of letters 
have told us how 
much the children en- 
joy the paper as it is. 
So the wily edittvr, 
having' vcrj' little 
space to play with. 
has hitherto decided 
to leave well alone 
and let the children 
go on enjoying what 
their elders enjoy 

In this special 



Their Elders May Rud It Too! 

The next picture is funny, too. Indeed, 
I think that a rabbit is always funny, 
because it has such very long ears and 
such a very short tail — like the elephant in 
The Bad Boy's Book oj Beasts, at which 
the people — 

— " Marvelled more and more 
To see so short a tail behind. 
So long a trunk before." 
All the rabbit's movements are amusing, 
too. It begins to run, as if some one had 
kicked it from behind, and it stops as if 
it had suddenly stuck to the ground. It 
washes its face and paws as if by machin- 
ery, and then begins to dig furiously as 
if it only wanted to dirty its paws again. 

So, whenever you look at a rabbit, 
unless it is one of the lazy, lop-cared tame 
rabbits that grow fat in hutches, it always 
seems to be doing something to amuse 
you; and I do not think :hat anything 
much funnier could be seen than the 
'different w^iys in which the two rabbits 
in the picture are looking at the camera, 
while ihpir photoaranhs are being taken. 



mber. 






when we are cele- 
brating our first 

birthday — and none 

of our readers are 

quite so young as 

that — we feel that a 

page of amusement 

for the children niav ' 

be added without - 

sacrificing the in- / Aatv.j 

terest which we all 

take in photographs of natural history. 

'■ Unnatural history," however, may 
seem a more proper name for the first 
picture, which might be supposed to repre- 
sent the nightmare vision of one of our 
good fellow-subjects, the Boers, at a lime 

when they were proving ihcniselvcs such 
remarkably good enemies. In the begin- 
ning of the war the only thing which really 
upset the Boers was a' certain charge of 
our Lancers after one of the battles; and 
one can easily imagine that a Boer who 
escaped from that rout might have dreamt 
that a British cavalryman of this kind was 
after him. And, indeed, the creature 
which is being ridden — scientifically 
known as Culex pipicus, but more famili- 
arly as the ilea— does cause sleepless 

But the picture, which is made up of 
an enlarged photograph of a Ilea and a 
reduced photograpli of a horseman, is a 
good example of the funny things which 
a little ingenuity will enable you to pro- 
duce from your camera. 



Tama Wild BftbUb. 

The bigger one has evidently no 
objection to his harness, nor any fear 
of the person holding him ; but the pro- 
ceedings of the photographer strike him 
as suspicious, and he i* keeping an eye 

The smaller rabbit is watching the 
photographer, too; and as no restraint 
is put upon his attitude he prefers to 
stand in readiness to bolt at the slight- 
est suggestion of trouble. It is exa.-tly 
the pose in which you may catch sight 
of scores of baby rabbits when you [lecp 
into a warren, and none of them are 
quite sure whether your head against 
the skyline is another rabbit or some- 

Of course, neither of the rabbits in 
the photograph has any intention of 
drawing the cart or going for a ride; 
but one would like to see a snapshot of 
what would have happened if the 
photographer had suddenly sneezed ! 

Toads and frogs are almost as furiity 
as rabbits. Many people hate them 



both— especially toads, owing to foolish 
stories about them spitting [ oison and so 
on— but if you have no prejt dices of the 
kind, you can get a great deal of amuse- 
ment out of friendship with a toad. i 
have seen tame toads which allowe,* them- 
selves to be carried round a room in crder 
to catch flies off the walls; and the way 
it is done is wonderful. You let the toad 
squat on your open hand, and put it nearer 
and nearer to the unsuspecting fly, and 
then, suddenly, the fly has disappeared, 
because the toad has swallowed it. 

-Another very amusing action of a toad 
is the way in which he changes' his skin, 
finally drawing his hands as it were, out 
of gloves, and (hen rolling up the old skin 
into a ball and gulping it down. Imagine 
if boys had to swallow all the suits of 
clothes that they had outgrown ! 

Toads are said to be very fond of music, 
too, and I have read of a family who used 
to sing hymns everj- Sunday evening and 
during ihi' summer always left the door 
open so that a i>et toad which lived under 
the garden steps 
could come in and 
listen. This he re- 
gularly Hid. siti:->^ 
just inside the door 
and looking as uC- 
vout as any Chris- 

Indeed, it is the 
human aspect that 
the toad bears which 
makes it amusing in 
all circumstances. 

When a toad can 
be persuaded to stand 
upright, as in the pic- 
ture, its comical re- 
semblance to an old 
man becomes plain. 
This is not a natural 
atiitudcfor a toad, nor 
perhaps one which it 
could maintain long ; 
but fo. purposes of 
photography it has 
its merits — if only 
because it places on 
ir. H. Stafford. record the peculiar 
markings on the 
stomach- 'vhich we do not ordi- 
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How to Photograph Growing Wild Flowers. "'""•' ™'»'-'^ 



The tripod should have telescopic limbs, 
so as to be able lo bring the camera as 
near to the ground as possible, otherwise 
the photograph of the particular plant or 



Bf I. H. CrabtMC Illustrated from PhoioffrBphs by the Author. 
Camera and Lens. the camera. It can be done with care and 

THE photographing- of wild dowers in patience. 
their growing places is not quite the 
simple matter often imagined. Their "•*« '"^ Scrwns. 

fragile stems and tender petals require As we have to deal with (lowers and 

special arrangements and very careful leaves of various colours we- must use iso- 

trcatment. The hand-camera is, as a chromatic plates. Ordinary plates will 

rule, quite out of court here, as we often yield " black-and-white " negatives wholly 

require to place the lens within a few unsuiiod to the gradation required in 

inches of the flower we are photograph- flower photography. No mistake on this 

ing. The star.d-camera is the type re- point should be made. The plates should, 
preferably, bs backed. 

Often 1 have found sharp pencils of re- 
flected light emanate from the smooth sur- 
faces of the lighted-tinted flowers. ITiese 
light rays cause halation which depreciates 
the quality of the negative. 

Backed quarter-plates can now be had 
at an extra cost of threepence a dozen, and 
the improved results obtained are worth 
much more than this sum. The plate 
should be of good rapidity ; I find the 
" extra-rapid " type most suitable, as the 
exposures may thus be considerably re- 
duced. This is an important matter when 
the air is not quite still. 

A ray-filter or " screen " fitted In front 
of the lens is generally useful with iso- 
chromatic plates, but it is not always 
necessary. In fact very little advantage i 
gained by its use in dealing with whiti . 
light-yellow, or light-green colours; and ,„^ „.„.,, 

when there is danger of movement of the be useless. Again, "we should have i 
plant owing to wind, it is often better to specially designed tripod-head, as, in many 
)mit the screen altogether. cases, when photographing wild flowers 

For deep yellow, orange, and blue m «(u the lens must " look down " almost 

quired, and this should have a lens of colours the screen is an absolute necessity, perpendicularly upon the flowers. Even 

fairly short focus, say, five or six inches, and may be used in a light or dense tint a telescopic tripod, of itself, will not ade- 

and be capable of use with an aperature as required by the depth of colour in the quately permit this. 

of F II or F 16, so as to give definition of flower; a flower, for instance, of a deep Tilting tables may cost from 5s. to2os., 

all parts of the flower, and of the plant of orange colour should have a strongly tinted and are used for this purpose. My ar- 

which it forms a member. Nothing spoils scicen. rangement is quite simple, and consists 

a wild-flower photograph so much as a 

" fu?2y " environment. When we look Exposure. 

with the naked eye at the surroundings of Without screen the 
exposure '" ' 



Bight angle nied to point camera 
vertleally down. 

flower itself will be very diminutive. A 
daisy or a marsh-marigold growing close 
to the ground level, for instance, require 
the camera to be not more than about six 
inches away. 
The ordinary folding tripod would here 



Camera fllted apwardi to photograph root 
planit, fines, etc., or trees. 



mal^the s 



! for 



y ordinary subject, a 
close range. With a 
pale screen the expo- 
sure is increased three 
to five times; with a 
dense screen ten to 
fifteen times the ordi- 
nary exposure. 

It will be obvious 
that when screens are 
used there must be an 
entire absence of wind. 
Any movement of the 
flower during expo- 
sure will be fatal to the 
result. No amount of faking c 



Tripod -Head, right anjla, anl icrew clamp. 



The tripod head tilted at an angle of 
ilxty degnei. 



a plant, bs they n 
are always more 
and we should a 



ify of a iripod-head of two flat pieces of wood 

It. (6in. by 4in.) hinged together at one side. 

Select a day when the air is very calm The lower piece has a screw eye to receive 

and the light well diffused. Direct sun- the tri pod- sere w ; the upper piece has a 

light gives loo deep shadows and should hole to admit the camera-screw. The 

be avoided. The efi'ect is better when the lower piece is thus firmly attached to the 

sunlight is tempered by thin fleecy clouds, tripod, the upper piece to the camera. 

Where flowers on plants are two or ^''^'^^ "^ '^"" 'l'''*' "* ""''"' t'l^'^e-h •'"'y 

three feet from the ground I often use a ""S^^ "P '"* ^ degrees. 

simple device for ensuring their stillness. When in use, a wooden wedge is placed 

My walking stick is plunged into the soil between the two pieces, in any desired 

close by, and a piece of tape is used to tie position. A piece of string prevents the 

further away, they the flower branch lo the upper part of the two pieces from opening too widely. This 

iS sharply defined, slick. This checks any possible vibration hinged tripod head cost fourpence, 

this rendering by of the flowers, I have also a " right-angJe," for use 
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when photographing flowers vertically 
under the lens. I'hls is made of two 
strong pieces of wood merely nailed to- 
gether and having a rcntr.il hole 10 admit 
ihe catnera.screw. The lower part of the 
right-angle is fastened by a screw-clamp 
to the tripod-head,- and the upper part of 



Tripod hMid Ultfld at ■boat tortf- 
ll?e degTBM. 

(he righl-angle holds the camera. This 
appliance can be made for a penny. 

&MkgroDad>. 

As a rule the 6nly " background " will 
be the natural ground itself, such as grass. 
soil, sand, etc. Sometimes, however, it 
is decidedly advantageous to have a photo- 
graphic background. The plainer it is, 
the better; it should have no decoration or 
figuring of 
any kind. 

A useful ar- 
rangement is 



DeTelopnent - . trict suitable to your hobby, whether that 

Just a word as to developing the nega- of nature study or photographic work, dei 

live. Aim at a soft, thin, well-graded cide nhen.and where you want to go, get 

result. Avoid excessive contrast; this is a map of the neighbourhood you propose 

the wholesale spoiler of flower photo- to visit and learn all you possibly can 

graphs. They frequently have loo much about it; (his preliminary study will save 

black-and-white and too little half-tone. time later on. 

To overcome this tendency 1 use a If possible go down and select your 

pyro-soda developer (lo per cent, solutions) ground beforehand. It should be fairly 

without bromide, and add one drachm of easy of access to a village, where such 

rodinal to each ounce of developer. Only things as meat, bread, and groceries can 

in case of doubtful exposure, or of known be obtained. 

over-exposure do 1 hold the to per cent. In many outlying places farmers are 

solution of bromide in readiness, and even often willing to let an odd corner of land 

then apply il very sparingly. for camping purposes for very little, prob- 

Pyro is a good old-fashioned developer, ably with an eye to business, as he can 

and if used as here advised will give all frequently do a good trade with the 

possible, gradation in negatives of wild campers in eggs, fruit, butler, vegetables, 

flowers. and milk; the farmhouse, too, will be 

"^■''■■'"^'■'■^ ' handy to fetch what water is required. 

Camping. Camping on private ground is advan- 

For the Naturalist aad Phatosriphcr. tageous in many ways, and the camp can 

n CAMPING holiday is not so popular be left for the day with a greater feeling 

r\ in England as it deserves to be, prob- of security, though it is always wise to 

' ably on account of the uncertainty lock up all you can in your boxes before 

of our climate, and yet, given a congenial starting out on a trip.- 

companion, there is no more delightful Tents and all necessaries for a camping 

way of spending a holiday. parly can be hired in all large towns, or a 

To the naturalist and amateur photo- second-hand Army tent, so frequently 

grapher it is the way, par excellence, advertised, can be bought. Fishing tackle 

Landladies, as a rule, do not look on should be taken if there is any chance of 

eiiher with approving eyes, their ways ils being used. 

being too " messy," while any irregu- Take some warm clothing with you, no 

lariiy in the way of meals is frowned upon matter what time of ihe year it is. 

by the powers thai be. Well-worn outer garments are best, that 

There is a bit of the savage left in you are not afraid of spoiling, good stout 

us all, and to live in a tent and rough it boots, and some woollen stockings, as well 

awhile gives freedom to this side of our as some of lighter make; two or three 

nature. changes of underwear will be needed, and 

To those vvho entertain the idea of a a good supply of towels, 

camping holiday a few hints may not be A travelling rug and one or two of Ihe 



of place. Don't be in a hurry 
making your arrangements, choose a di 




plant 
flower as de- 
sired. We can 
thus eliminate 
the surround- 
ings which 
are undesir- 
able. 
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n dark-coloured blankets, costing about 
i- half-a-crown each, will be enough bed- 
ding, while a bag filled with hay begged 
from the farmer will make a pillow by no 
means to be despised. 

A camp bed. made Canadian fashion, is 
as comfortable as any, and much belter 
than a hammock. Take a piece of canvas 
seven feet long and three and a half wide ; 
niake a hem eight or nine inches deep on 
each of the long sides, leaving the ends 
unsewn ; through these hems put a stout 
pole. A crotched slick at each end acts 
as a spreader to keep them firm and 
apari ; a lo^ of wood is fastened securely 
at the required height at each corner 
under Ihe poles. 

Don't bother with many cooking uien- 
sils. An oil cooking stove will be required 
and a gallon can for oil. a saucepan, por- 
ridge kettle, tea pot, coffee poi, and, of 
course, the omnipresent frying pan. To 
these may be added a dish pan and dish 
towels, salt and pepper boxes, and tin 
boxes to hold sugar, etc. ; then vou will 
want some cheap spoons, knives and forks, 
also enamelled cups and plates; crockery 
should be avoided on account of breakage. 
Put all the cookery utensils in a box by 
themselves, and in an odd corner slip ;i 
small axe. Take a good-sized waterproof 
box for provisions; this can be packed 
with other things on the journey down. 
See that all boxes are fitted wiih strong 
locks Take with you a supply of Court 
plaster and a few simple medicines, also 
buttons, needles, cottons, and pins. 

.Send all heavy luggage on by goods 
train two days at least in advance, both on. 
account ot cheappje^ pnd being muchiosj 
trouble. L. A. S, ' 
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Azaleas. 



1 sandy loam mixed with either 

lid or thoroughly decomposed 

e taken from a spent hot-bed, pro- 

If a plant be examined while in bloom a vided that it is free from lime. 

number of ants and other small insects This mineral has a most injurious effect 

ACCORDING to Loudon, the first will be found adhering 10 It. They have upon them and eventually kills ihem. It 
azaleas introduced into this. country been trapped while attempting to steal the seems to be absorbed in solution by the 
were A. hhpida, A. ttudiflora, and A. honey. For had Ihey succeeded in doing roots and then to be deposited in the celb, 
viscosa. They were brought from North so Ihcy would have performed no «rvice thus interfering with the vital functions in 

much the same way as the chalky deposits 
in the human body in cases of rheumatism 
and gout. It is therefore almost impos- 
sible to grow these plants where the sub- 
soil is chalk. The only way is to prepare 
raised beds for them, and obviously this is 
merely a temporary measure. To exca- 
vate and fill up with suitable soil is use- 
less, for the lime-laden water drains into 
the excavation. 

During the present month azaleas will 
form a striking feature in many conser- 
vatories. It is not often that they need 
I pruning, but if it becomes absolutely neces- 
sary it should be done immediately after the 
flowers fade- In any case all faded 
flowers should be removed. This is most 
important, for a shoot which is allowed to 
form seed pods rarely bears flowers in the 
following season. H. C. D. 

Insect Pests- 

Plants under glass should be watched (or the 
appearance of green-Ry and other insect pesis, 
which increase a[ an alarming rate at this 
time of year if left unchecked. Tobacco 
fumigation or some inseclide should be resorted 
10, bearing in, mind Chat every insect killnl 
now means the destruction of hundreds, in 
some cases thousands, that would have formed 
its progeny in the course of a few weeks. 

" Connlry !■ Town."— The programme of 
the Country in Town Exhibition, which is to 
be held at the Whitechapel Art Gallery from 
July Jlh to 19th next, is a sign of the limes. 
It shows that Ihe exhibition will, as far as 
possible, include everything that is calculated 
to bring the joy of country life — wild life, the 
Kcent of flowers. Ihe rustle of leaves, and the 
refreshment of greenery to the eye — into the 
daily prospect of the dwellers in London and 
other great cities. 




Aule> Indies Hybrid. 



Peat was formerly considered essential lo 
azaleas. It has been proved, however, 
that thev can be grown with complete 



America in 1734, The Levantine species, in return, only larger hairy insects, such 
A. pontica, followed about sixty years Uittr. as bees and moths, being able to assist in 
These are the parents of all the beautiful fertiUsation by carrying the polk 
bardy azaleas of the present day. " ' 

The Belgian hybridists produced a race 
which are known as Ghent azaleas, and in 
England many new varieties originated, 
notably in Lord Carnarvon's gardens at 
Highclere, one of them called Allaclerensis 
being still extensively grown. Since then 
varieties have multiplied so fast that only 
an expert can identify them. 

In the greenhouse section the advance 
has been scarcely less rapid, in spite of the 
fact that the original species, A. indica 
and A. sinensis (or mollis), were not intro- 
duced until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century. 

Such progress would have been impos- 
sible if it were necessary to depend upon 
plants raised from seeds and grown on 
their own roots, but several years may be 
sa\-ed by grafting, and this is the usual 
method of propagation. 

For the hardy varieties the stock 
generally employed is /I. pontica. Cuttings 
will strike If inserted in sandy soil and kept 
moist and close, but the process is slow and 
uncertain. L.ayering is surer, yet also 
rather tedious, for a couple of years must 
elapse before the layer can safely be 
severed. It possesses one advantage — that 
comparatively large branches may be 
rooted in this way. 

Many azaleas, like viscosa, secrete a 
pummy substance from the stems near the 
flowers. Like everything else in nature, 
this secretion sen'es a useful purpose. 
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The Borzoi. 



wolf hound, and their favour in Berlin is 
owing to the presence of several couples 
in the Imperial kennels at Potsdam. 

CERTAINLY one of the most graceful pronounce this peculiarly charming hound Curiously, in the sport of wolf-hunting in 
of breeds, the Borzoi is at once the both sensitive and highly-bred. Russia, the Borzoi is often employed in 

most gentle and the most alTectisnate These dogs are rightly termed Royal, conjunction with a pack of English fos- 
companion for the counlry-side. and their introduction into nearly every hounds, which the princely Russian nobles 

Few members of the canine race possess country where they are now found as com- have imported, less to make the quest 

e successful than to give t" 



his verve, his agility, his bound- 
ing love of life in the open, and 
his tender responsive nature, 
which, answering readily to his 
owner's call, allows him to re- 
linquish the random chase as 
easily as he will bound to the 
signal of an impromptu frol'c. 

Used in his own country for 
the chase of the wolf, of which 
- he is the trained and deadly foe, 
it is difficult to conceive of him 
in. his domestic environment in 
so dilTerent a rdle. But in the 
dank, steamy marshes of the 
steppes of Cenir.-il Russia, 
where for centuries he has been 
•he trained and trusted com- 
panion of the noble in his 
>leigh. the Borzoi's powers of 
fleetness and alertness, of con- 
stancy, and affection have been 
brought well into play and con- 
tinuously exercised. P*"'' 1 * ChBtoplon BonoL 

Like his ancestor, the 
Slughi, the gazelle hound of the deserts of panions of ladies of great bouses has been 
Egypt and Arabia, his feet are provided by through Royalty. 



Their popularity in England, where they of the 



the chase something more of 
the character of " le sport." 

It is customary for the hunts- 
man to loose the pack round the 
sedges and lumpy patches of 
coarse moor grass, which grows 
high on the steppes and con- 
ceals the lair of the wolves and 
the nursery of their youiig. 
With the pack at work in full 
■ cry it takes litlle time to hirn 
out the sleeping wolves, and the 
quarry thus started the Borzois 
are slipped in couples, and 
gathering pace as the heat of 
the chase falls upon him the 
noble hound by length of limb 
and strength of wind takes the 
wolf in his paces, and seizing 
the snarling quarry by the neck, 
the leader pins him. aided by 
his second, till the hunt arrives 
y. ScUM. and the villain of We plain is 
despatched. 
The Borzoi's disposition is free and open, 
and his spirit unbroken. He knows none 



these Spray 
the snow on 
either side, or 
scatter the 
sand on the 
wind - capped 
dune as he 
gathers speed 
over the 
sparse herb- 



trained to 

long and 

nose always 
to the ground. 
His mo6d is 
fiercely elo- 



md he 



Pki-U.j 



The Borzoi 
,s ever ready 
o gallop, and his fascinatioi 



A Grotif ol Bomb. 



will 
against the 
wind in short, 
eager spurts. 



who love the c< 



1 falls upon the pedestrian 
and his musing loses itself in 
the charm of the open country, 
the fond head of the Borzoi 
brushed lovingly along his 
coat sleeve, or pushed insinua- 
tingly within his hand, will 
recall him to himself, and the 
mild enquiring eyes of true 
gentleness and aBeclion har- 
monise sweetly with the en- 
vironment of the dreamer. 

The Borzoi is greyhound in 
type and extremely elegant in 
form. The somewhat silky 
hair which covers his body 
should be rather wnvy than 
curly In a good specimen, and 
in colour of the breed in good 
kennels wnite predominates 
on the body of the hound, with j-k 
patches of lemon «r red, or a 
brindle black. Some are 
almost or entirely white. 

Their distinguishing characteristic 
long, fine head and delicate nostril, 



longer essavs 

by are more largely owned than anywhere aided by its gathering volume in his rear. 

ho rides as by those outside Russia, is due to Queen Alex- Seeming to match himself ever against 

ilry walk. When abslrac- andra, who has bred them from choice free conditions and the forces of Nature, 



the Borzoi plays 
string that Nature herself 
sounds, and seems to call to 
the dweller in open spaces to 
join in such a rliapsodie as the 
plain alone provides to those 
who love it and its strange 
primaeval forces. 

This is the charm of the 
Borzoi. Equally there belongs 
to him no sinister mood or 
evil intent. He is the most 
refined and elegant of pets, the 
most aristocratic and dignified 
adjunct of the countrv house, 
and the most delightful of 
companions. 

If the Borzoi '..as a fault in 

personal appearance, it is that 

he has a thin and snakey 

head; but this, after all, may 

only be from the point of view 

of the Britisher, accustomed 

specimens sent direct from the Imperial for ages to mastiffs, bull-dogs, and other 

is the kennels at Moscow to Sandringham. types whose massive foreheads and square, 

■ hich The Kaiser is also a lover of the Russian deep jaws constitute their chief beauty. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 

Special Annotmcemeni. 



• of ginaral inUrai 

"- '^-'r quarha, idianiiflDatMn* 







college 



AgHcnltural Traliilng.— The □nlj' tva 
think of, in whloh you mighl gel a f 
education tor your son, wiihout paying 
tees or a premium, would be lo place 
a paying guest wilh some farmer. If he is 
a pleasant lad ihe farmer would be glad of his 
company on his rounds, and so would ihe farm 
(teward. He could make himself useful in 
niany ways, and so learn all the woik of the 
farm.— (to Mrs. E. M. R., GIos.) 

Leverets at Blrlh.—Ii is unusual tor a hare 
to piace more than, three leverets together, 
and this is probably the commonest number in 

ight have been good 

- ■ ■■'-' by iKe bird' 



, . _. The OU Beetle.— The (ai-bodied blue-black 

'tor. ^- f^'^s". Arundel, Southampton.) creature, like a beetle with undeveloped wing- 

ii(lng A hawk-like bird which measures ao inches cases, which you find crawling about on sunny 

Oitjr from beak to tail, dark brown on the back, days now— and which is very mischievous 

with brighter edges to the feathers, pale round sometimes in biting off the tops o( sprouting 

the neck, and fawn-colour below, with blue- peas and beans — is not Ihe grub of a beetle, 

black beak and yellow feet, is apparently a but the perfect female insect of thu oil-beetle, 

female harrier. It it has a jiotch on the The male is much smaller, and has complete 

fifth primary feather it would be a hen har- wing-casea; but no wings inside them.— (to A. 

rier; it no notch a Montague's harrier. But W. Aitkes. Esplanade, Ventnor. 1. of \V.) 

- diort verbal description is not enough to Lwtem SUdes.- 1 have no doubt that it is 

' ■ ■ certainty.— (to T. possible to obtain printed Natural History 

slides. Perhaps this 



identity such 

R.\NDALL, Sandhurst, 

Thruth'i Sudden Dealb.- 



ably died from apoplexy. 



The s 



acted r 



-S'our thrush prob- 

It have 

ipropiT 



of i 



known. I think that' the hare 
the nature of the cover available, as 
whether she will place her leverets in hidi 
singly or several together. But lheF« ; 
only my opinions.— (<t> C. J. CtilLns, L 
Cookshost, Bridgnorth. Cheshire.) 

Not an Earwig.— The creature which 
clinging^ to Ihe largi 



taple food should 
parts bread crumbs, one part ant's eggs, and 
one part preserved yolk of egg, mised togelhi r 
and made crumbly moist by the addition of a 
little graled raw carrot or mashed boiled 
potato. A few insects must be given dally in 
addition — mealworms, slugs, snails, cater- 
pillars, and so forth. A little ripe fruit is also 
change. TTic apple would not cause 
death had the diet been otherwi 



may catch the eye of some firm o 
willing to supplv them.— (to W. H. Fowrxi. 
Hili House, Longhope, Glos.) 
Tame Pheasants, — It is no unusual thing U 



ephea 






a pass 



ng cyclist with unconcern. They ar* learning 
:■> cKis"! bicycles as "vehicles," from whici 
10 d.inger ever comes 10 them.— -(to J. G. E. 
[■"insbury Pa-k.) 

The Rite This is a very large bird, eas.ili 

listinguishpd in flight, as being eonsidcrabl; 
arger than, say, a r«ik, and Hying with ai 

ly circling motion. It is not likely 10 havi 
Herts.— (to E. T., Barnet, 



to gcod, but in the circumstantes It might u''^^ <. 

>g perhaps have acted as "a last straw. 'MtoU. He"ts.) 

D^r '^'lirB^t.^hn™' T1 J- < L Grais Snskt ai a Pet.— Eii=ilv kept in , 

da! J.ff if ? ~^'" r1" .?/ "^= ^'"7' g'ass-fronted case two feet long,' and proP"' 

.. rnmm^ H hf ' ""^""'^^1^ ^« '° ""^ fionately high and broad. A fern Tase i 

„,.,. c endable ene^,es of the fanciers. _ The excellent if you have one. Fe«t 



buff cochin is responsible tor tl 



- rr - - ~ — I — . —■. perfectiuii u. 

corkscrew along the ground, was not 'this handsome variety of fowl, and here we 
•n earwig, but the grub of a common predace- may stale manv other of our buff-coloured 
ous beetle, which preys upon worms. The poultry have been " manufactured " from this 
earwig's nippers arc in its tail; this creature source.— <to D. Milne, Forfar N.B 1 

.. .. „ - ig the BIrdi Killing their Yoang.- There Is no 

truth in the si/ggcstlon that birds intentionally 
poison.thcir young sometimes ; although there 



struggle both very otter, are 

by gulls, rooks, and other birds.— (to E. F. 
Ur-ciiEB, Bowdon, Cheshire.) 

Bird* IdentlBed — The tit *hich is greyish 
below with slate colour above, with black on 
the head and white on the face and back 0/ the 
head, is a coal tit. The marsh tit is very 
similar, but has no white on the back of the 
head.— (to Mrs. 0. S. Nash, Arundel. South- 

The small black and white bird which you 
saw on April 19th. was no doubt a pied fly- 
catcher, just arrived from oversea, and on its 
way north. These pretty little birds are 
always seen for a day or so in spring in many 



Bea' 



.uble. 



doubt that intestinal 
caused by unsuitable food, _^... 
■ality among sparrows and othi 
lest in our gardens ; and in ; 
lead voung- ;,re put out of the m 
■boyne. Holt, Tro«b 



pres 



i large 11 






COUPON. 



a week. Provide a flower-pot saurer 
with water. The case may be kept either 
iiLdoors or out, preferably Ihe former. Handle 
the snake frequently, they get very lame. — (to 
P. HoLLEs, P. Johns, and others.) 

latormatlon About Boohs.—" Wayside and 
Woodland Blossoms," by Edward Step. 
F.I,.S., is published by Frederick Warne and 
Co, There are two volumes, each with 117 
coloured plates, the price being, 1 think, about 
six or seven shillings each. To those who 
n%h to learn about our British wild flowers 
without a wilderness of bot.inical terms, these 
little volumes ore well worth the money.— (to 
E. J. Warner, High Street, Hungerford.) 

The only popularly- written book I 
know' which gives coloured illustrations of all 
— or most — British wild (lowering plants, and 
at the same lime is handy enough to go in the 
pocket, is Ouf Country's Pfattli, by J. G, 
Gordon.— <to F. Bbtts, Lipton, Sti.lfs.) 



O Paddy, dear, and did you hear 

The news that's going round, 
How Cantrell's Ginger Ale, supreme, 

Has everywhere been crowned. 
St. Patrick's Well, its water gives 

To make it fresh and pure. 
And flavour of the choicest kind 

Is added to be sure. 



(antrell's 



Of att first^aas HotOi, 
CANTRELL A COCHRANI 



\Vhen thirst comes burning in yo 

Or pleasant drink you need, 
Remember, Canirell's Ginger Ale, 

Delicious, 'tis, indeed. 
It cools, refreshes, satisfies. 

Of Healthfulness 'tis Queen, 
And 10 drink it is a cuslom like 

" The wearin' o' the green.'' 

Ginger Ale 



■I Mnntr— and all limes. 
tural Waitr Dtaien, *«, 
H. BELFAtT.BLASeOW, I 
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THE COU.WTliV-SmF.. 



Result of the Picture Riddle Competition. 

NAMES OP PRIZE WINNERS. 



pHE great task of Cfoing rnrcfully thi 
many papers sent in by compe 
ur i'iclure Riddle Compelitiqn 

last complete, and Kf are this t^eek a! 

announce the names of those who have 

Itut before doing lliis ue will give a 1 
th' correct solutions as Ihey nere senleu up 
in envelopes in TitK Counibv-Side otTite : — 
1. Goal's beard. 2. Foxglove. 3. LativV 
fingers. 4. Skull-cap. 5. Snowdrop. 6. 



THE great task of eoing carefully thcouj-h endon Road, l.pvtonsuim-. X.E. ; L. E. Miss Bingham, 6, Bethune Road, Stoke New- 

the many papers sent in by compelilors Churchill, 11, Sholinall Sirpel. Burion-on- ington, N. ; Miss D. G. Warden, 107, Bristol 

■ - "■ ■ '" -■ ■ at Trent; .Mrs. C. Kced, care of .Mrs. Cook, 3, Road. Birmingham; Miss A. F. A. Masefield, 

to M.ildon Road. Dvkc Ruad, Brighton; K. Rosehill, Cheadle, StafTs ; Miss O. L. Ca\head, 

■en Wilding, i, Cyprus firove, Bootlo, Liverpool; 7. Essex Villas, Kensington. W. ; Noel L. 

Miss J. Hodgkiii. Zenda, Ualcomlie, Sussex; Kropf. 24, Henderson Koad. Wandsworth Com- 

of H. OblMirne, M.D., 18, Chadwick Street, Uol- mon. S.W, ; Howard Lirose. 16, Burghill Road; 

up ton; Miss G. Wright, the Red House, Wem- Sydenham, S.E, ; Fredk. Bourne, 74, Heavi- 

"cy. tree Road, Plumslcad ; F. H. Courtney, n. 

The next competitors in order ot merit were Crystal Palace Road, S.E. 

— who made seven errors — and 26 who made Following these were a very large number 

\t aier soidier. 7. ^kois. o. Lemon soie. eight errors, and Co each of these a stereoscope U'ho made nine errors, but. of course, it is 

<). Sea snail. 10. Pike. 11. Weaver, anil stereograph will be sent. Their names impossible to give their names. We heartily 

12. Ruff. 13. Perch. 14. Spur dog-fish. 15. are: — congratulate all the prize-winners and are glad 

Rockcl. 16. Carnation. 17. Balsam. iS. Guv Hume. Howard House, Lower Clapton lo have received so manv letters expressing 

Heartsease. 19. Hollvhock. [This picture Ro.id, N.K. ; K, j. Baker, iS, Fselcr Street, appreciation of the interesting competition and 

having been wrongly drawn by our ani>t was Brighton ; Miss A. 1-Veeborough. 8, May Street, lelling of the pleasure and instruction received 

eliminated from the competition.] ;o. Pansy, lluil; Charies Bourne, 74, Heavilree Road, in hunting out the names o( the animals, etc., 

21. Columbine. 22. Anemone. 23. Nut- Plomslead ; Miss N. Brigg, 16. Burghill Road, portrayed, 
cracker. 24. Night jar. 35. Spoon bill. 16. Sydenham, S.E. ; W. I..ightfoot, Highgale. Here is a typical letter which has come from 

17. Roller. j8. Tree creeper. WaUall ; Miss G. Talbot, 4, Evelyn Terrace, a youthful competitor together with a portrait 

" ' ''" '~ ' '""' " ""--■-■- of himself and his brothers Who assisted him 



ig. Knot. 30. Hnrlrquin duck. 
Roe deer. 33. Pole cat. 34. Maadriil. 
Ounce. 36. Glutton. 37. Tapir. 38. I.la 
3g. Wild sage. 40. Bottle brush. 41. Pu 
42. Common footman. 43. Chinese charai: 
44. Common shepherd's purse. 45- King eider. 



LodKt 



e, Gothic 



'ighlon ; C L. Coli 
Morniiigton Road, Woodfoi 
A. R. Birkenhead, Market I 
d Conk, 3, Maiden Road, Dvke Road, 
on; Miss Catherine M. C. Little, The 
Yorks; Miss Elsie 



e riddles ; — 



46. Rose-coloured pastor. 47. Copper 


nder- Paddis 


on. New Co 


wing. 48. Pigmy rush. 49. \\all spec 


well. Su.sex 


; Miss U. V. 


50. Flounced rustic. $1. Flame carprt 


52. Road. 


Doncaster ; 


Common comfrey. 53. Three-coloured 


nuns. Thorn 


Road. Done 


54. Striped sunset. 55- Burnished 






brass. 56. Hebrew character. 57. 






Belted beauty. jS. Sucker. si- 






Buttercup. Co. Slender sedge. Oi. 






Waved carpet. 61. Common birds' 






foot trefoil. 






This competition seems to have 






proved more difficult for readers 






than the last and no one succeeded 






in correctly solving nli the picture 






riddles. The most successful were 






those who discovered all but five of 






the natural history objects given, 






and curiously enough no fewer than 






eight competitors sent in papers of 






equal merit in that they contained 







The Drive, 



Ir accordance with rule 6 there- 
lore the first eight prizes will be 
added together and divided equally 
among the following competitors, 
each receiving a cheque for £x 
7s. 6d. :— 

George A. Fisher, "St. Hellers," 
Falmer Road. Enfield. N. ; S. G. Yonlhlnl CompetKon, F. N., Th«o. and Hirold Green. 

Peiherlck. 17, Waveriey Road, S. 
Woodford, Essex; W. Gibbs, 37. 

Old Fillebrook Road. Ueylonslone ; A. E. Tolli- Exeter Street. Brighton 
day. " North View," 8, Ridge Road, Hornsey, School, Lincoln ; Jame 
N. ; Arthur Briggs. 85, Beechdale Rond, Brix- Avenue, Coleraine ; Chai 
ton Hill, S.W. ; W. Nfanning. 85, Beechdale may Grove. N. ; E. Havn . 
Road, Brixton Hill. S.W. ; Miss E. S. Brigga. race. Tavistock, Devon ; Mi 



Ing the pici 
lu Dear Sir,— 

Your competition seemed to be very interest- 
ing to me, and it has (aught me a great deal 
more about nature than I knew before. \\'ith 
Hove, the help of my brothers and father's books I 
I, Thome have been able to find out a good many of the 
: riddles. 

I remain, 
F. N. Green. 
31. Shrewsbury Road, 
Oxton, Birkenhead. 
Cheshire. 
In a covering letter the father 
of this young correspondent— Dr. 
C. Theodore Green — says; — "Your 
puzzles have been chiefly worked out 
by my two yoiuiger boys. I have 
teen much pleased and somewhat 
Surprised to see the interest taken 
in CouNTBY-SlDE by the most un- 

Jkely people. You are on the right 
ii-k bv keeping the popular side 
K^U in'view, and probably you will 
the means of developing earnest 
workers on Che icientific side ol 
nature. The general public are only 
just beginning Co discover that much 
of interest may be learned in nature 
without the use of long scientific 

Such letters are constantly reach- 
ing this office and il is a matter 
[or the utmost satisfaction that 
ie who entered for this competition, as 
last, has done so in a spirit of goodwill 



85, Beechdale Road, Brixton Hill, S.W. ; Mrs. 70. Thorne Road. Doncasler ; A. I 



>. Bratt, Nocton evei 

Henry. Nursery (or 

King, 28, Mild, will 

1, Endslcigh Ter- instruction than for the mere winning of a 

ss M. Lechmere, pri^e. We only wish we could have afforded 



E. Mi 
S.W. 
The.e w 

and if the r 
to £1 be d 



B5, Beechdale Road, BriH 



Hill, Exeter Street, Brightc 
2, Merrick Road. Mi 
thirteen competitors next in 74, Heavitree Road, Plumslead ; Miss L, Kel' 
, each having only six etrors, sail, Aston Lodge. Fareham, Hants; E. M, 
lining money prizes amounting Graveson, 44, Queen's Road, Hertford, Herts: 
ed equally among these it will F. H. Sloman, 37, Brighton Grove, Rusholmc, ijn 
.J, 7d. each, or less value than Manchester; Mrs, J. W. Tawney, Tlieescombe 
the stereoscope prizes. We therefore make House, Amberley, Stroud. Gloster; Miss A, B. 
an offer and leave it to these competitors to Taylor, the Red House, Norlhfield, near Birm- 
write and let us know whether they would ingham ; J, L. Taylor, the Red House. North- 
like a stereoscope and a specimen stereograph field, near Birmingham ; Miss A, J- Biackie, 30, 
sold at 3S. 6d. (or a prize or would prefer to Grove Hill Road, Tunbridge Wells; T, H. 
have the is. 7d. in moncv. Mackenzie, 2, Sydenham Grove. Cheltenh " 

Their n.-ime' are as follows:— J. L. Rnslron, Stanley Mor 

'■ NorlhwiKHl," Davenport Park. Stockport ; L. Miss E. 1„ Ji 

Koikes. 13, Rci; " " ■ ■ - 






■ry competitor. 



..__ M, E, But._.. 

h'^^ 'Mf« ?''T-^' *^"'' Photographic Competition. 

TWELVE GUINEAS IN PRIZES. 

The CouNTifV-SiUE offers prizes annually lo 
of twelve guineas (or the best photo- 
graphs of natural history subjects sent in by 
lis readers. This sum is divided up, and ona 
guinea Is awarded each month. 

Photographs intended (or the May competi- 
tion should have their titles and names and ad- 

, bach, and should be addressed ; " I'holo Com- 

Brockdish Scole, Norfolk; petition," The Coumhv-Sidb, i and 4, Tudor 

inp. 8. Birch Ro.id, Bpblngton, Street, London, E.C, One Guinea will be 



, Brighton; T. H. Birkenhead; W. J. Warren, Stoke Gabriel, awarded for the best photograph for 

I. Globe Road, Rom- Totnes. Devon; J. Marshall, Jervis Cott.agc, poses, and 3s. 6d, will be paid lo other com- 

lord. Essex; D. W. Hume, Howard House, Hanley, StalTs; Mies A. D. Marshall, Jervis pctitors whose photos mav be used. Stamps 

Lower Cl.-iplon Road. N,E, ; Miss E. Wh(p;er, Cottage, Hanlcv, Staffs; Miss V. Gossct, 39, should be enclosed if the return of the pholu- 

O. Wallace .Avenue, Ru-iholme. Manchcsicr; St. .Aubyns. Hove, Sussex; G, Francis, 1$, graphs is dcsi/gd" in case of rejection. The 

(!, R, Aspinwall. Bucklov House. Marsden, Edburlon Avenue, Brighton; Rev. A, Ber- Editor's derision is. of course, final in. all 

near Huddrrsiield; F, B. thain. jun., 6, Clar- tram Hulton, The Rcclorv, Pitsca, Essex; i-.iulters connected with this competition. 
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Moths That Look Like Bees auid Wasps. 



THERE are few more remarkable and 
inTi^resIing' groups of Insects in 
Britain than that constituted by 
the " clearwing " moths. Among molhs 
themselves the^e verj' distinct creatures 
cannot be mistaken on account of the 
transparency, caused by the lack of 
feathers or scales, of the wings, while the 
.bodies are peculiarly densely clothed In 

We have, allojjether, only sixteen 
different kinds, of which five of the, largest 
are here represented. Their very names 
form material for considerable study since 
they are all taken from Hies and bees and 
wasps which they were thought to most 
resemble. 

Among them are Bombyliformis (having 
the form of Bombylius), which resembles 
the fly that cross- fertilises the primrose 
— c.f. Coi;ntry-Side, Vol. II., pp. 296-7 
— and Culiciformis, which resembles the 
biting' gnats ; Formicaeformls resembles a 
winged ant, Cynipiformis a gall-fly which 
makes the " oak-apples " ; MuscaefcM'mis 
is like our ordinary house-fly, and Tipuli- 
formis the long-legged crane fly or daddy- 
long-legs. Soitary wasps are repr-esented 
in .Andreniformis, Scoliaeformis and 
Sphegiformis, while the predaceous fly, 
after which Asiliformls is named, has 
be«n referred to in The Countrv-Side. 

The divergence in the structure of the 
original insects was, however, very largely 
overlooked by the namers of the moths, 
and the latter are far more similar to one 
another than might be thought from their 
suppoisititious resemblance to these ants 
and bees and flies. Ail of them feed up 
in the caterpillar state in April, all 
assume the chrysalid condition in May, and 
the moths themselves are seen in Juno 
and July darting about the flowers in 
woods and gardens, generally at such a 
pace that one's eye is not quick enough to 
ftrilow their movements. 

So agile are. these insects and so closely 
iio th^ resemble the tiny humming-birds 
of South America that the Standard 
a few years ago recorded on September 
3ist, though with some incredulitv, the 
occurrence in both Norfolk and at Westle- 
ton of what cme of the dailies facetiously 
termed Ornilhornychus extraordinatiensis 
(I copy the words without comment!). 

There can, however, be no doubt that, 
so far from the creatures having been 
humming-birds, nothing but the popular 
ig-norance of our commonest insects gave 
rise to ' ths suggestion. The point 
common to the Brazilian T. cornutus— 
with which one party went to the length 
of identifying this " immigrant " — and 
the Clearwings is that both suck the 
juices of flowers while suspended, ap- 
parently motionless, on their vibrating 
wings ; and this was, most probably, the 
cause of the mistake. 

Our two upper photo;jraphs represent 
respectively, the broad and narrow 



bordered bee hawks and belong to a dif- 
ferent family from the lower figures, as 
will easily be appreciated from the smaller 
size of thL'ir hind wings and thicker 



Th* Inl tut molbt ut Itw Bioal inl RiniB kor4«nd 
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Their caterpillars also differ 
from the clearwings proper in feeding 
openly upon the leaves of honeysuckle and 
scabious, while the latter inhabit the 



interior of various sticks, whence they 
devour the pith. 

One kind already referred 10, Tipiili- 
formis, is niost destructive to gooseberry 
bushes in gardens and is much dreaded 
since its attack, being internal, cannot be 
detected till the moth emerges through a 
small hole in the stem of the bush. Ti:e 
third figure is that of the hornet clear- 
wing of the poplar (called .Apiforrii)s, 
meaning like a honey-l)ee), and is by no 
means a rare insect ; indeed, in many 
parts of the country, especially in Sullok 
and Northamptonshire, the aspens are 
verj' often riddled with the caterpillars' 
borings, and the cocoon in which the 
chrysalis passes the winter Is formed of 
the sawdust gnawed by the larva from 
the so'id wood. 

It is curious to note, however, how very 
rarely the moth itself is seen, since the 
wings are folded over the yellow-banded 
body in such a way as to perfectly har- 
monise with the bark of the tree on which 
it sits, about four feet from the ground. 
The fourth figure from the top is Tro- 
chilium crabtonijortnis and is the hornet 
clearwing of the osier (the scientific name 
for a hornet being Vespa crahro). Its 
larva liberates in the stems of wi lows 
and sallows through the winter and does 
great damage to the basket trade by 
eating out the heart of the wood in osier 

The species represented in the bottoin 
figure Was been termed Vespiformis (like 
a wasp) and Asiliformis (like the Asilus 
fly) by different authors. It is a very rare 
species, attacking, in its caterpillar state, 
the roots of ash trees as well as some- 
times those of poplar. When ready to 
turn to a chryalis, the larva approaches 
the surface of the bark, and there leaves 
but a very thin partition of wood for the 
perfect moth on emergence to burst 
throtigh. 

This is the best time to search for it, (w 
when buried deep in the tree there is small 
chance of the collector cutting it out with- 
out injury. 

Consequently it would seem that those 
parasites ordained by Nature (o keep the 
destructive Tipuliforniis within due 
bounds, and prevent too prdific propaga- 
tion must be endued with most extra- 
ordinary Instinct, or some faculty for 
detecting the presence of their caterpillars 
embedded in the so'id wood, of which we 
at present know nothing. 

A year or two ago I bred half a do/cr 
ichneumons from a chrysalis of one of 
I these Clearwings. which had eaten its 
way into wood of such solid consistency 
that 1 broke my knife in trjing to extri- 
cate it. We need, however, be no n-orc 
afraid of these venonious-looking moths 
than are their parasites for. though they 
would appear to be wasps, they are en- 
tirely harmless. 

C. M. 
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** 01 Ueun, Anerley, Stonehenge, Salisbury, 1 il- 

PictUreS. THE Golden Ear Moth (CJujia nnnic(o) was gale Forest, Northamplon ; 1904, Wortcsler- 

I not even British a lev,- years ago, but is shire, Reading, Essex, London, Monmuulh, 

IN Ihe voung blackbirds (t), which "oiv ijuiie a garden pest in all London's Hants, Utrks. From these records ii is 

leave iheir nests as a rule a little later southern suburbs. evidently betoniing gradually distribuicd over 

liian the- young thrushes we sec a "'* '''"■"^^ "' "*'' ""'"' "''*" I""* the country.— J. T. W*rdlkr, West Derbjr. 

good illuslration of the rule that (h; """"• Senerally in lots of two or three. s[iiii r_r^ ^ 

youug reproduce Ihe a,,pcarancc of Iheir "P 'J'll.^r^.n ^^.^"rT !, !J?'!^;! 

species at an earlier stage of evolution, InS^^^i.^des'S^hrbeauM^nhe "^''f En«U»d-;-The republication of 

ar.d thus furnish connetting links with flo^-er- spike, which, when Ihey ev^-nlually "r- ^',^" Haggard's work at ihe reduced 

related species. Looking at a young leave it, looks as if it had been seared with a P"" <>< .'"-/<"■ fh* ^1° volumes {mmui ihe 

blackbird, or a young robin, ive can see hot iron """P^* *'" P'"'-^ " within ihe reach of many 

from the brown plumage, with lighter After Ihe second change of skin Ihe cater- Tn",h''n."e' wh^'.™„i« '"„°vL,'-°'"l,!lL''''": 

speckles in pans, that each is a near pillarleaves >he ilower-.pike and forms a most To 'hose who contemplate investmg money m 

"i-.T / ,L .L . . ..^ " ...... ! . • . . . . . "^ , t 1 7 land for the purpose of {nakmg a profit bv 

relative of the thrush. mler^nng tent out of one of the larger leave., f^,^,, ,, J^^ ^^ „^„ ^.„^,^ ,». J„ ^ 

2.—\ visit to aiw breeding olace of th^ T^ ' L "^ ?u °^^ 7"'k *?■ u JT c^ise " *'ll probablv deride them to avoid 

.-I visii Mj jiiy ureeaing-piace 01 tne under-side of the ribs of the monkshood leaves „„ ,„,.„ .„ [„ i- i. 'tk ■ ■ 1 

terns is a dehghlful experience now; for half-way through about a third of the way up ?" t« ^1,1? «^ -hI.'J ■ h' t. m bT^ 

all the returned birds have settled down to the leaf, so ihtt it droops like a hall-closed Hat^nrd Xl^^r,!. rhr.he Me Vm Vnm^n^ 

the business of nesting-which means hand ; and m this tent the caterpillar remains "^nolhlnf fo crrrv o^ hU ' ilwi^huX W 

making little hollows for their eggs by day for Uie rest of his life. When full fed (apiiiiate ihe creation of small holdints by 

among the sand and shingle of the beach ^' '^P'"* ^ l-"-ge "val cocoon on the under-s.de ^tablishing agricultural credit banks, which 

—and the air is tuU of graceful darting °^ **"" "' '^1'°'"" ^^""l^- 1*".* ""^°^," '" would Irnd money for the purpose at low in- 

forms and vibrates with their ceaseless «""^'""^ I"''" 7'" f- ="*• ^"^ !'"« J'"™. lerest with easv terms of payment. He also 

clamour. Bv its long wings, forSa" '-- ? '■"-'''y "f J^"^" P<'«*'" ■'=< Hlcn^ reiterates his opinion that Si?. Chamberlain's 

•■ ■ -IS earned its 1^= ■^''O,'""".^ ^^''"'."" '"^* ''■'"? '"'''' " "«■"' proposals are hopeless until some great 

s earned its ^^.^a pr^eie as Monela, >s a most curious ob- disaster shall compel the nation to listen lo 

low. ject— much more like a small fish than a pupa. , hem ; while Mr. Balfour's modified pro- 

3.— Many people speak of the buck-bean " ""* ^ ^""^^ transparent sheath, which ex- gramme of fiscal reform would be ruinous to 

or bog bean (also called marsh trefoil) as l^^^ '"T '" 5"''.'° "'"'"f* "" ""i "' "' agriculture. Other burning questions of poli- 

Ihe loveliest of wild British plants ■ but 1. !■ ""''":''"'=- /"'* con a ins the t,cs are touched upon from the point of view 

this is a 'ar^'P .i-,v^n^ Anvl,.r-V 1. l^s.fll ''\"°""^}'y '""S 'egs and proboscis. 1 he of the land's interest. But what will remain 

h™,.?h nT^f? ^' '^"\*7 " '" ^"''^y '^o'""'- °f '"e pupa is black on Ihe hack, and as the real value ol Mr. Rider Haggard's work 

--though not often seen at close quarters yellow, shaded with green, on the belly, wi.h is the mass of evidence which he has collected 

Mthout wet and muddy feet— with its a black dot on each side of the head where ihe from all parts of the country proving incon- 

pure while Itowers covered with a velvety eyes of a small fish would be. also on each testab'y that farming does not pay and that 

pile of tiny threads, tinged with pink at ^"^^- '""^re the pectoral lina would be, two the best of the manhood of the country is drifi- 

the backs of the petals. The beauty of 'nangular black marks. [ am glad to ing still into the towns. These are the serious 

Ihe flowers is enhanced by the level , " "P "* ""^ "^'' "' "** ^P"""™ 'hat it facts of the case ; but in recommending the 

groundwork of rich- green three lobed ;^eelll'•g mofe difficult .0 find cocoons con- remedies which he berieves lo be practicable 

foliage above whit:h they rear* their 1 ;";"e^C?^am°""'^ ^"'"^ '"*" f"d promising. Mr. Rider Haggard's has so 

graceful sprays. ,„ ,,^ ^^^/ ^^^ , ^^^ ,^,j ,^ ^^^^^ '- ^^ « -<"« '" '"e wilderness. 

4. — Scientists have speculated much the under-cliB at Folkestone for thai rate ''''* HomelanJ IlandbMki.— The issue of 
as to the reastm of the really remarkable insect -Moneia. [n 1901 a friend showed me '^°- 44 of the series of the Homeland Hand- 
likeness which the velvety bulging iiij '*° "■■ ""ree specimens he had caught on ™>'<s gives opportunity (or drawing attention 
of the fiower of the bee orchis bears to delphiniums in his garden at Cobham. In Jo the valuable patriotic work which the Home- 
the body of the bee- but 1 Ihink there U '5" ' '°""^ " *<" '»"'* "" monkshood in a '^™ Association is doing in thus collecting 
n7r,W,% ,L; ■. - . J . ■ K"""^" at Cheam, and a friend at Streatham """^ publishing useful information regarding 
Z,i^ , .■ ' -.' ^"''^'^Sr'-a^ing complained to me. about a small green grub the towns and tountry districts of Great Britain 
animals Irom ealing it. No wrfd sheep with black spots that had spoiled his delphi- ""•• ''■'-'and. No. 44 deals with that beaut. 
wants to eat bees ; so the bee orchis nium (lowers. When I tried to eiplain lo him *P°' ^' Surrey which has Dorking for its 
escapes being bitten. that it was probably that "rare insect Monela" '^''""■« »"d includes the famous Box and Leith 

5. -These two molhs, the brimstone and I"* ""''' '^f"^ ^T'"^ '.*'^' ''^ "^^ ^"'^'^ n^ltin^^ " ^k'*^^" i*'''""'"!' "T'^k" T""* 

the speckled vd'ow are nmono- the "•*'" "" '''* ST^'''''" P"""- The next year I Dorking southward from Leatherhead, or 

r.™..-; r f D -.- u T" J ^moiig the f J J monkshood in a ^as'^ard from Reigate. this handbook would 

S^ A- r -t ^^f\ ^^"- " ■'f^'' «"^'" "" "^"'^ HiirNo'wZ;l!Xt "he t-" «^tremely useful; ^nd the others of .he 

siiJphur\eIow with reddish brown marks, first (lowers had been ouite spoiled. Delphi- ^"^^ ^''^ equally good for their respective 

and the other golden yellow with black niums and larkspurs should be always examined neighbourhoods. They are published at is. 

spots. One is common everywhere, and carefully in the spring, and if any of the "*'. '^'^^ '')' f^e Homeland Association, ai. 

the other abundant iji some localilics. leading shoots show signs of being bunched Bride Lane, E.G. 

Both doubtless ■ possess thdr bright or the leaves drawn together over Ihe flowers " Bwr'i Hardy FereoBUIi."— There is no 

colouring 10 escape from being eaten ''?<jJ'*'"";'^l^ef^""y paced and ihesmallcaler- more useful and exhaustive catalogue than 

accidentally by browsing animals, though P'"ars picked out. this published; because in addition to the de- 

the mwe conspicuous spotted yellow also . ^f ^.^' '^ .' "hsen-ed in 1905 I do not 'ailed and descriptive list of Messrs. Barr and 

advertises to birds the fad that it is not '' ^"^ increased much round London', Sons' unsurpassed collection of hardy peren- 

good lo cat being kept in check. I feel sure, by birds, a'als, alpines, aquatic plants, llowering shrubs. 

rt—The uniD.- en- In I . especially sparrows ; in fact, Ihe few calerpiilars etc.. it contains excellent summarised lists of 

in.eresti^t i^h/t,i, "^ , makes a tnost there were in my garden on the monkshood ihe best plants for each purpose, as well as 

interesting inhabilant of an aquarmm were all taken by birds, atid on the patch of an alphabetical indet of the English names 

and will even live comfortably in a glass monkshood on Beulah Hill mentioned above, of all the plants included in the catalogue, 

half-full of water, if regularly fed on flies. This year, however, I discovered a great many Everyone who contemplates laying out or im- 

Under the water it will spin its silken 'af's in the delphiniums and Urltapurs m proving perennial borders, rockeries, eic. 

bell, inflated wilh air, which serves as '"y Burden, and 1 have found them, too. in should obtain one of these catalogues from 

dining room and bedroom, even during °"'" &-'"''«"«.— D. Mounsev, Norwood. Messrs. Barr and Sons.King Street, Covcnt 

the long sleep of winter, li carries down ^'' •''"',"■'" "■'^^ ''"t discovered in this Garden, London. 

bubbles of air between its legs and so fills ""■""■>" '" '^- Odd specimens were cap. Nature Study — " Our school Out of 

its bell wilh ovygen '"'?^\ ""'^ '""^ '""'^ discovered and bred in Doors." by the Hon. M. C:ordelia Leigh, price 

„ ~. . . , , ., ... ■indaboodhecoimlyof Kent up to 1900. when 2S., has fortnighUv chapters ruiftiing round 

7.— This picture of Ihe nightjar or goal- large quanlities of the larvi were found. In the vear, dealing in an instructive and in- 

sucker sitting upon its eggs, illustrates ")oi a still larger quantity was discovered icresiing way with a wide range of nature 

well tiie protective value of the markings ^"'^ captures of the perfect insect made. In subjects, from clouds to spiders and swallows 

and mottlings upon its brown plumage. '^°' ". "'^^ captured in such quaniiCes as to to potatoes, lis educational value as a school 

These are very beautiful in detail ■ but as '"" u- " "PP^""" '"^' '* ""^^ ^^'^^y established reader is enhanced bv a list of questions ap- 

a whole they blend so perfectly into the 11' ti'^^f"',?' , ■, '""""""K ''^ '"';^.o''<'s f-^ixfed to each chapter, and Ihe illustrations 

bird's surroundine-s that Ihe nhoin. l^"" ."'^ twtomofogii r— 190, Sussex. Kent, are good. It is unfortunate that the picture 

" Z ,"'\y^"°'"S^ '""' /^^ ptloo- Hants; looi. Kent, Pinchlev. Surrey, Hamp- of a spider's web covered wilh dew which 

TnThr'h'v™ .' '' " "* Th"" ^i "'''"' l!""i F""^"!-'--.!'— ■ Margate, ^Harwich', has bee'n selected for the (ronfspS ^^o^lS 

in w hich ) ou can see any bird at all. Newhaven. Tunbridge \\-ells ; 1903, Walling- have been printed upside down. ■ *" " " 
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I. Taud BtackMnU. Ucrula merula (A, W. U Feuvrc). 2. Common Ten, SI*riio ^u^ioli/.s (G. Parkin). 3. B«Sbeiii| Jc^^ ("y | ( > 
Bukheu, JU«-.vanlh« iriloliala (Rev. T. Robinsoni- <• Bee Orcbii. Ophry! afi/era (C. Clark). S. Brlmttoaa Moth, 
flumiJcroiMaio. and SpeckleJ YeUow Moth, lemlm matr.Ja/a (J. P. K. R.). 6. ^Viler Splitr, A'sy"""!" aqualna, Male 
(G. IVrkin). 7. Nigbljar or Goatiuckir, CofHmulfiui e-fopiuus. od E«gi {W. tan.n). 
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A pTdty Cockroach— Among Ihe many 

quter things — snakes, liiards, birds' npsts, 
spiders, eic. — which ore constantly coming 
over Id Englund, hidden among clusters of 
bananas, the commonesi and perhaps Ihe 
prelliesl Is Ihe green cockroach from Jamaica 
(Fanchlora exotetii). There is no suggestion 
of Ihe repuisii-e character which attaches to 
our common cockroach or " blackbeelle " of 
(own kilchens ; nor, probably, is there any 
fear of its acclimalisalion in the same way. 
For the kitchen coclcroach is l>y no means a 
native of this ^-ountry, having rome from the 
East on 'board ship ; and in Giiberl White's 
time it was ju'it beginning lo spread over 
the country. The delir.-ile grpen colour of 
this J:imaivan t<x-kroach in all its stages 
£ho»'~, houever, thai il spends the whole of 



A Pre(t; Coekroaob. 

its life amoni; pale green foliage -, and, being ' 
exceedingly good to eal. from the birds' point 
of view, it would not survive one bare brown 
winter, even it colli and hunger did not kill 
it. A number of these cockroaches, found 
among bananas, have been sent to this office 
for idenlilication. 

White QaaU is CaHroniia Sir,— While 

out shooting quail on the last day oF 
the shooting season last February my uncle, 
Mr. H. Spens-Black, killed a «hile Calj- 
fornia valley quail {Lopkortyx calilornica). 
The bird was pure while, except (or two 
breast feathers and the tips of several tail 
feathers. Being a male II had a pure while 
top-knot which, hoB'ever, appeared shorter 
than an ordinary rock quail's top-knot. 
Several specimens with tshite markings ara 
killed Irom time to lime, but one as white as 
this is rarely taken. This' bird appeared to 
be an rulcast, flying by himself. We fear 
he was lost through the fire in San Fran- 
cisco whither he was sent to be stuffed. The 
bird was killed in the foothills of Central 
Calilornia.— Yours, etc., W. M. Davidson, 
L'mdsav, California, April igth. 

The'VarUtUe Hare.— Sir.— Mr. R. Lydek- 
ker in his interesting article last week states 
that the variable hare (Le^iii variahilis) is 
"now relegated to Ireland and Scotland." 
BlI this animal is not entirely unknown in 
Engbnd. F have seen it myself in its white 
coat this last winter on Ihe hills of the Pen- 
nine Chain not twelve miles from Manchester, 
and others have reported it as quite common 
(in the wild and lonely moors on both sides of 
the Longdendale Valley. It is interesting lo 
note that Mr. Lydekker says " among rocks 
it is less liable. to detection," since all these 
hills where it is found are coi'ercd with 
boulders and ouicrops of black "millstone 
' gril ■' which may have made Ihe district a 
stronghold for the variable hare. — Voiirs, 
err,. Edwin Swindells. Fairlawns. Man- 

AnothN UndiKrinlflBtliig Toad.— Sir,— I 

saw a toad in India swa'low several pieces of 
red-hot charcoal. The first piei-e thrown lo 
it the load might have mislaken for a (ire- 
flv. but il was a common occurrence and not 
an e-vrepiional case.-Vmirs, etc.. (Mrs,) J. S. 
R0CKi;s, The Hnven, Paignton. 



Strange Playmatu— Sir,— In a vicaragr 
garden in Huntingdonshire a cat and a moutc 
have started a friendship and meet every day 
at a certain lime for a gambol. Sometime; 
one and sometimes Ihe other is first at th( 
trysting place — a tree round which Ihey play. 
How the friendship started is nol known. It 
is a case of " the lion Iving down with the 
lamb. "—Yours, elc. (.\Irs.) J. S. Rogers. 
The Haven, Paignton. |Many years ago in 
the Cotswoids I saw a fox playing wiih some 
lambs, ivho seemed ID enjoy it vastly; and 
stoats have been seen to plav with wild rabbits. 
-Eo.1 

The Cuckoo'i Vktlni.— Sir,— In Hants I 
foond most cuckoo's eggs in ISrks", meadow 
pipits', pied wagtails', and hedge-sparrow>.' 
nests. In Kent hedge-sparrows' and robins', 
whilst in Wales meadow pipits' were highly 
honoured. Besides the above mentioned I have 
?.een eggs in nests of the Jollowing : — Reed war- 
b'er. sedge warbler, while throat, whlnchat, tree 
p'pil. linnet, greonfinch, and ilycalcher. — 
Yours, etc., J. A. Walpole Bond, Bromley. 

A Motherly Ferret.- Sir.— Some years ago 
my lather having caught a " baby rabbit " 
struck it upon lis head u'lth the intention o( 
ktl|i;ig It and put 'it in a locker containing a 
doe ferret and young. The ferret at once 
dragged the rabbit into its nest. Some days 
l.'iier we discovered the little rabbit alive and 
seemingly quite at home in its new quarters. 
It livMl for seven weeks and began to eat 
Ihe green food we placed in the iocker for 
il. At Ihe end of this time, however, we 
found it dead, but the ferret had not killed 
il, nor did she allempt to eal il. — Yours, etc., 
E. J. Browne, liayiham. Ipswich. 

The MouM and Ihe Orange.— Sir.— The 
accompanying photo was taken by Mr, R. 
Neuslead, Curator ol Ihe Chester Museum, 
and shows an orange which 1 found on a 
shelf with a mouse dead and clinging lo it. 
So firmly were its claws embedded in the peH 
that it took a hard pull lo move il, and the 
orange was lifted with Ihe mouse. You can see 
in the pholo, 100, Ihe large porlion eaten. Now 
was deajh due 10 oi-er-tecding or what? It 
cenainly died suddenly, and in its death 
agonies gripped ihe orange Ihe sanie as we 



Petrified Birdi' Nest.— The enclosed photo- 
graph by Mr. L. Ullyell shows a petrified 
birds' nest found in the baths at Ma Hock. 
The nests, which are among the curiositiea 
most in demand by visitors to the petrifying; 
springs, are very pretiy and appear as exact 
models of nests sculptured in stone.- Eb.] 



pi,o,o.) XL. ua>tu. 

A PatriBed Birds' Hut. 

" The Polion ol the Yew.— Sir,- Your 

correspondent of last issue of The Couniry-Sidb 
believes, along with "a rare old nature 
student." that it is a mistake to suppose that 
catfle arc poisoned by eating the leaves of Ihe 
yew tree. Not Jaler than last Wednesday, 
May 9th, Mr. John Fleming, Meadowbank, 
lost two cows which were poisoned by eating 
the rultings of the yew tree. Two yew tree* 
stand in front of the house and had not 
been trimmed lor' two years. The cuttings 
were taken round the back to the foot of a 
hill where two milk cows were grazing. 
E.irlv in Ihe morning Miss Fleming observed 
Ihe cowi standing by the cuttings and one 
of them eating greedily of the iwlgs. On 
the advice of her lather she droie them up 
Ihehill. At night they were taken into the 
barn appat-ently quite well. Shortly after 
Ihey were milked one of them suddenly 
dropped down, gave < 



This 
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Fats ti a Honat. 

man beings holding, or gripping 



The veterinary 
surgeon was called in and examined Ihe 
other cow and pronounced it perfectly sound. 
l\t 11,30 p.m. il appeared all right, but in 
Ihe morning it was found cold and stiff; il had 
been dead (or some hours. Enclosed is a 
piece of the twig 1 took from the heap of 
cuttings that the cattle were eating which von 
c.-in examine. My chief reason for forwarding;' 
this report to your valuable paper is to wi'm 
gardeners to be careful to destroy all cuttings 
from Ihe yew tree where cattle are grazing. — 
Yours, etc.. W. H. Wilson. Waterside Street, 
Stralhaven, Lanark. (See " Country-Side 
Notes " in this issue. The twig enclosed h.as 
both old and new dry leaves upon il ; and the 
poinl-i of all, but especially of Ihe okl leaves, 
are sharp and hard. — El).] 

The Londni Gnll*.— Sir,- Respecting the 
late appearance of black feathers on the head* 
of gulls seen in Si. James's Park by you. -iiT 
impression Is that ihey are all young birds, 
and so do not get Ihe b'ack so early as more 
mature birds. The young gulls may nol be 
so wary as Ihe older birds and therefore more 
ready to make their winter home in London. — 
Yours, elc, B. I.. Hessh, Castle Street, 
Dover. [As a fact which may have some 
bearing upon this, I have always noticed that 
the gulls which haunt Ihe fields in Norfolk 
during winter— where the black hoods are 
adopted earlier than in London — are a'moit 
without exception mature birds. This ha* 
often led me to wonder where the immature 
birds spend the winter.— Ed.] 
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AHUm Variety ot I'Drple Orcblt.— Sir,— 
When walking down a shady lane I vas much 
surprised to Me some ivory while leaves with 
brighl carmine spots. It was sitnply an albino 
variety of the early purple orchis but very 
beautiful. It is not very hard to bleach celery, 
and it sirucit me this variety might be pro- 
duced and cultivated by a florist. — Yours, etc., 

A. H. SWINTOM. 

Rabber Treet la CeylM.— Sir,— The para 
(pronounced praar) rubber tree in Ceylon is 
pnjdng a veritable pagoda tree to the fortu- 
nate planter who possesses a ruU>er estate in 
bearing-. One ten year old tree produces 4 lb. 
to 6 lb. of dry rubber per year. There are 
about 100 trees lo the acre, and rubber is 
selling in Mincing Lane at 5s. $d, per lb. 
This costs only about is. per lb. to produce. 
All the trees on some thousands of acres in 
the Federated Malay States and Ceylon are the 
oFTspring of half a doien giant parent para 
rubbers in the Government Botanical Gardens, 
Peridemyn, Kandy. — Yours, etc., " Erica," 
Ceylon. 

Toadi aad Fro^ In Salt Water.— Sir,— Re- 
ferring to Mr. Moore's linding of toads in salt 
water, at low tide near Sou lac, S.VV. of 
France, I saw a frog 
swimming about in a 
pool of sea water. On 
capturing it t found it 
to be very thin and of a 
decidedly yellow colour. 
Flowing into this pool 
was what I took 10 be 
at first a narrow gully 
formed by the drainage 
of the sand. But on 
following this up I 
found it had its source 
in some springs well 
above high water mark, 
Ttie water was thick 
and contained a great 
quantity of iron, but 
had no trace of salt. 
In this f caught several 
cimilar frogs. There is 
no doubt that this was 
where the first frog 
came from, and it is 
probable that a similar 
thing happened in the 
case of the loads found 
by Mr. Moore in Cay- 
ton Bay.— Yours, etc.. 
H. E. B*itKEn. Wood 



tion, 1 do not think that humming birds would 
survive the cold and wet spells which inter- 
rupt the best of our English summers. Nor, 
probably, could they eke out a living among 
lirilish wild flowers. 1 have often thought, 
however, that in a large hot-house filled with 
tropical Howcrs a few humming birds might 
be h^ipy and multiply, and possibly be of great 
use in fertilising some of the blossoms, — Ed.] 

Tbriub Covering a Neit— Sir,— Finding a 
thrush's nest in a laurel bush I fell in the nest 
to ascertain the number of eggs In it. 1 was 
surprised to find that the bird had put a light 
covering of hay over the four eggs that were 
in the nest. Do you know of any similar 
occurrence ot the kind ?*- Yours, etc., G. B. 
SVLVEBTRR, Bletchingley. 

Woodlanil Indtiitry.— One of the pleasant est 
of rural occupations to watch is die carting 
of bark. For one thing it is always carried 
on in fine summer weather when the piles of 
bark, sheltered as it were under their own roof 
from previous rainsi, can be taken dry and clean 
to the tannery. The surroundings, moreover, 
are always so beautiful, for the bark is oak- 
bark and an oak wood seems above all others 
the haunt of lovety flowers which spring up 



Green, L,ondon, 



Phaiti 



|On the North Norfolk 

Coast the other day I found a number of 
water boatmen, naturally denizens of fresh- 
water, living contentedly in a Sea-marsh pool 
which was full of very salt water. As these 
insects can fly, there was no reason why they 
shouki have stayed there, if it disagreed with 
them in any way. — Ed.) 

RcverMd Gmnlb ol Balbs.— Sir,— With 
reference to a paragraph in your paper of 
this week about a bulb growing the wrong 
way, which was noticed by S, Ifumphrey at 
Leatberhead, I noticed a similar case art En- 
vilte, Staffordshire, on March 9th. I saw a 
bulb projecting out of the ground about two 
inches from the surface. I pulled it up and 
found that it was a crocus bulb. The leaves, 
which were white, were of the usual length, 
1>ul they were growing straight downwards in 
the earth. — Yours, etc., E. W. Elton, Oak- 
leigh, .^mblecote. 

Hn«mlBg Birdi tw England.- 5ir,~I think 
it would be a great achievement if the intro- 
duction of humming birds into the British Isles 
<:ould in any way be accomplished. Of course 
the Channel may be too much of a barrier for 
them to re-enter the country during the spring 
migration from warmer climes, but perhaps 
-something might be done, and The Counthv- 
SlDl would be just the paper to start the 
necessary funds for the purpose, — Yours, etc.. 
K. NosTji-Row, Seaton, Devon. (Apart from 
4he probably insuperable difficulties of migra- 



CuUDf tbe Oak Saik. 

and flourish in myriads wherever trees have 
been felled. The oak again shelters so many 
insects which in turn attract so many birds 
that there ia always a wealth of interesting 
wild life ; and you never know what nests of 
birds or mice, what snakes or moths or beetles 
may be brought lo light as bundle after bundle 
of bark is hoisted on the high-laden cart. 

Bold Roblai.- Sir,- We have been much In- 
terested in a tame robin which would follow 
us about and sit on the raspberry canes close 
lo us while we picked the fruit and hop all 
round us in spile ol the fact that ihe cat was 
always with us. It flew into the house fre- 
quently and would perch on the end of a bed 
and sing. One day I had just driven Ihe dog- 
cart up to Ihe front door when the robin flew 
and perched on the cob's ear for two or three 
seconds and then flew off. I think that was 
a very unusual thing for eien a bold robin to do. 
—Yours, etc., (Mlss) E. F. Russell, Bradford 
Lodge, Paignton, Devon. (This is, perhaps, 
additionally interesting from the fact that in 
hard, winter weather, robins have been known 
to accompany shooting parties and whenever 
a rabbit was killed to fly down and examine 
its ears for parasites. Is il possible that in 
the above case the robin regarded the cob as 
an animal which had been captured by its 
human friend? — Ed.| 

Sir, — .\ robin is sitting upon five eggs in a 
bookcase in the reading-room of this club, 
scarcely a yard and a half from where I am 



silting. One ai the windows is lett open so 
that it may go in and out as il wishes. The 
presence of members of Ihe club does not 
appear to effect it, and when building its nest 
it would hop about the floor with perhaps a 
dbzen men silting about the room. — Yours, 
etc., J. B. Sii>DALL, M.D., Union Club, Wtst^ 
ward Ho I Devon. 

A Netting My«t«ry.— Sir,— On Thursday. 
April 19th, 1 picked up a wagtail's egg about 
two yards from its nest, also a chaffinch's 
egg, both unbioken and both nests quits 
empty. Can knyono throw light on this?— 
Yours, etc., D. O. Jinkins, Aberdare, S. 
Wales. 

EingS*lKr snd Canary- — Have any of your 
readers ever heard of a canary and a king- 
fisher living together in captivity in one cage? 
During the past summer I had an e;iperience 
which proved this to he possible. Near our 
huii^e there is a builder's yard, in which there 
is a large pool used to drive a saw mill. One 
day when I was in the men's mess-room I 
heard a crash against the window. On going 
outside I picked up a young kingfisher which 
. had injured one of its eyes by striking the 
window. The poor bird was stunned, so I 
,took it home and put 
it in a large cagt in 
which was a sitting 
canary. The canyry 
did not resent the .ip- 
peiirance of the king- 
fisher. When it had 
revived I caught it 

our brook and ofl'ered 
them to it, but it was 

could be induced to feed 
from the hand ; but in 
a short while lis shy- 
ness ivore off and It 
would readily take niin- 

passed to it through the 
bars of the C9ge. It 
became a great pet, so 
much so that t was able 
to take it down to the 

fence where it fished 
for itself, and was nl- 

tirought home in the 
evening. One morning 

IW /„.;-, '^^^" ' ^°°^ '" *° '■'" 
' ■ """' brook it took flight, 
and although il h.is 
been living a natural life since, it h^s not 
deserted the brook and is often to be seen on 
a willow bough overhanging the stream not 
far from the old fence. — Yours, etc., R. C. 
RlDDELL, White House, Welshpool. 

The Oldert Yew In England.— Sir,— At 
Crowhurst, Surrey, in a churchyard stands the 
oldest yew tree in England, It is hollow in 
Che interior. It is over 1,500 years old, and 
its girth at five feel from the ground-is 31 feet. 
Several people can sit in it. The dot>r leading 
10 the inside of it is kept locked, but the key 
may be obtained from the vicarage. — Yours, 
etc., S. B. Sylvester, Bletchingley. 

Starllngt' Qoarrcb.- Sir,- In going Ihrougn 
a park in the Midlands last week 1 saw three 
starlings lying dead on the grass, all within 
a few yards of each other. I was told that 
at this time of the year they often fight each 
other to death. VVhy?— Yours, etc., W«. 
MOOBE, Bramcole, West Tarring. [Starlings 
fight rather desperately at this season for 
nesting sites ; and there seems to be a general 
opinion among observers that the old British 
green-headed starlings are liable lo be killed 
in these encounters by the purple-headed star- 
tings from the East. But to find three star- 
lings lying dead together in so unusual that 
one is inclined to suggest that perhaps son^ 
poisonous weed-killer had been used on Ihe 
paths or drives in the park. Birds are very 
frequently killed off wholesale by this means. — 
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An Honest Cuckoo. 

B/ F. FINN, B.A., F.ZS- 

WITH regard to form and habils, the large family of cuckoos 
may be divided into two sections— the tree cuckoos — of 
which our own bird is an example — with long wings and 
short legs, and the bush or ground cuckoos, with short wings 
and well-developed, powerful legs. 

.All of the tree cuckoos inhabiting the old world are parasitic, 
but those of the new world are not— at any rale normally; 
while the bush cuckoos of b(Kh worlds arc all respectable mem- 
bers of bird-society as far as the education of their young is 
concerned, building their o.in nests and caring for their eggs 
and brood themselves. ' 

One of this section of the cuckoo family is among the most 
familiar birds of India, where h is known as the crow pheasant, 
a most appropriate name, as the bird is in form and habits a 
curious combination of these two very dissimilar birds, having 
:i powerful bill and predatory t.T,stcs, contradicted by the short 
round wings, long tail, and running habits of the game bird. 

The plumage of the old bird, however, is very unlike that 
of the average pheasant, and more approaches the crow's, being 
of a glossy blue-black rclitved by bright chestnut wings, a 
tout enseinbte which makes the bird very conspicuous in its slow 
heavy flight. 

Both sexes wear the same plumage, set off by fiery-red eyes, 
but the young dilTer in a curious way. Sonic of them are simply 
dull editions of the parents, the colours being duller and the 
brown wings sullied with black, while others are regularly 
barred with brown and black above and white and black below 
and on the tail. 

Both types have grey eyes. The barred ones, of course, 
arc much the most pheasant-like, but they also suggest a hawk 
lo some extent, and the resemblance is noted by other birds. 
At any rate, when on one occasion I bought a fledgling of the 
barred variety in the Calcutta Market and showed it to a 
num^r of guinea-fowls in a coop they shrieked with terror 
at it, while when I got it home and put it on the balustrade 
of the verandah it created excitement among our local crows, 
which, however, did not venture to seriously attack it, as it 
boldly faced them. 

It is interesting to see that the hawk-like appearance which 
IS commonly supposed to be of some use to the weak parasitic 
true cuckoos is also found in these strong re mi -predatory birds, 
and also that any general resemblance to a hawk is good enough 
lo produce an effect on other birds. 

'This young bird, like all of the barred variety I have had 
anything to do with, was very tame. I did not keep it long, 
but gave it to my friend, Mr. D. Ezra, in who.-e possession 
it developed the affectionate habits of a lap-dog. Although 
the species is not, so far as- I am aware, a nocturnal bird in 
its wild state, this tame bird would always make itself at 
home with its master in the evening, coming up lo him when 
let out of its cage in the room and sitting down on the couch 
bv his side. 

'One 1 had had before whs so tame that When full-fledged I 
allcwedit complete liberty in the Indian Museum grounds, where 



it picked up its own food— consisting mostly, as far as 1 could 
see, of refuse, boiled rice, and of young toads — and yet re- 
mained so familiar that it would come up to me to have its 
head scratched. If. however, I took it up and held it, it would 
struggle furiously, drawing blood with its sharp bill. 

In the end I missed it one day, and ultimately found it in 
a cage in the Bird Bazaar, where, I was told, it had been 
brought by "a Christian boy! " It bowed its head to be 
scratched as usual, and I ransomed it for fourpence and gave 
it to the Calcutta Zoo. Here it lived for some time and 
attained its full plumage, though the eyes simply became yellow. 

It was always very tame and even affectionate with me,, and 
if it had had a mate would certainly, I think, have bred; hut 
I was never sure of the sex. 

Jerdon was of the opinion that these barred young birds 
were the females, and those more closely resembling the adult 
the males ; but 1 am inclined to doubt this. In the first place, 
when two or three nestlings, evidently representing brood.s, 
were brought into the market together they would all be of 
one or the other type, never mixed ; and it seems curious that 
the broods should be always of one sex. though a more extended 
experience than mine might have proved that the two types 
occur together. Moreover, the unbarred j-oung. when reared, 
were more different from the barred ones than a mere sex- 
difference would seem to warrant ; they were much less tame 
in disposition, inclined to hop in their gait as well as to walk, 
and had shorter legs and longer tails. Lastly, we had a skin 
of a nestling in the Indian Museum which had the full adult- 
plumage, thus presenting a still further variation in the same 
direction. 

1 must thus leave to Anglo-Indian naturalists the task of 
working out the meaning of these curious variations of one 
of the commonest birds in India ; it can only be done. I think, 
by rearing several and keeping them till they have moulted 
into adult plumage. 

They are good birds to have about a place in the tropics, as 
they destroy snake^s and other vermin. My pet bird mentioned 
above, which could hardly have seen a live snake in its life 
before, immediately attacked one I offered it when it was con- 
fined in the zoo aviary, instinctively attacking the neck of the 
reptile in the first place. 

I noticed, by the way. that when loo^e in the Museum grounds 
it keenly hunted a lizard and tocJt care to get its head " in 
chancery " in the same way, so that this w^ould seem to be its 
usual method of attack — obviously .one which does not give 
much chance of retaliation even lo a poisonous victim. 

The most curious thing about the snake episode, however,, 
was that after mortally" wounding yie unfortunate reptile the 
bird's demeanour altered for the time, and it would not let me 
handle it as usual, as if the latent ferocity of its nature had 
been aroused. A very marked corvine trait in this bird is its 
habit of holding prey down with its foot, and, speaking of 
this member, it is worth while to note its curious structure. 

The toes are placed two before and two behind as m ordinary 
cuckoos, but the inner or true hind toe is provided with a 
long, nearly straight claw like that on the hind toe of a lark. 

The eggs are rfhite with a chalky surface, and as three ara 
usually laid, the parents must haveagreat deal todo to satisfy 
the brood, for the young are as ravenous as our \xjung cuckoo, 
continually calling for food with a curious choking, gulping 
note repeated three times. 

This bird is often prescribed in India as an enemy lo game, 
but even if it does destroy chicks it ought 10 be spared in view 
of its great utility. Everyone in the Kast ought to have a 
warm corner in his heart for a snake-kilUng creature, and a% 
rats are also part of the bird's prey—at any rate it has beei» 
known to kill them in captivity — it may be fairly held to 
pay for any damage it does, since snakes .ind r.if. nre no 
better neighbours to young game birds than any J>ig bird of 
predatory tastes. Moreover, the insectivorous habits of the 
species render its preservation of importance, for in the East 
at all events one must always strain a point in favour of an 
insect-eating bird, considering the appalling variety and prolifi- 
cacy of insect life in those regions. 

The most interesting point about the cTjw-pheasant, in my 
opinion, is the curious way in which it represents (he magpie. 
This bird, though found in the Indian hiUs. is absent in the 
plains, and the tree-pie, which is very oommon there, is, as its 
name implies, a purely arboreal bird. 

Hence there is a vacancy for a bird which will run about 
and be pettily predatory on the ground and among the under- . 
nxwd, and the place has been filled by a cuckoo of all b-rds. 
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Camping in Early Summer. 



Bt F. HorsFleld. Editor 
hjl UCH has been written on the joys and 
j'l freedom of camp life, bui, to the lay 
'* mind, this form of sport is asso- 

ciated with Army bell tents, and thought 
to be possible only during the summer 
months. 

The idea of carrying on a cycle all the 
impediments necessary for comfort in all 
weathers seems incredible until one has 
witnessed Ihe achievements in this direc- 
tion of ihc members of the Cycle Campers' 
Association, nearly fifty of whom spent last 
Easter at Cherry Tree Farm, Ley Hill, 
Chesham, 

The membership is not by any means 
confined to the male sex, for at the Easter 
camp at Chesham there were several 
ladies and children of all ages present. 
While the days were beautifully warm, 
there was 
frost during 
the nifrht 
time, but (he 
campers were 
perfectly snug 
in their sleep- 
inp bags, 
using cider- 
down quilts 
a*i covering. 

The great 



of "Cycle CamplnK." 

one from taking any harm from sleeping 
on damp ground, and it can truly be said 
that, recognising the fact that, even in 
summer, there is danger in silting or 
lying on the unprotected ground, the 
camper takes greater precautions than the 
average cyclist, who does not always 
trouble to spread his cape on the grass 
before taking his ease. 

Visions of a tiny tent, with scarcely 
room to move, may be dispelled at once ; 
the latest type sleeps four with comfort, 
and, in wet weather, meals may be cooked 
and eaten under its roof ; the fly sheet 
serves to keep the tent itself dry, and pro- 
tects such provisions which it is advisable 
to keep outside the tent, as butter, meat, 
milk, etc. The precaution of covering 
these articles of food with half a Japanese 



No district is closed to the cycle camper, 
and his expenses are ruled by the market 
prices ol the provisions he consifmes ; wheni 
travelling abroad it is a good plan to send 
a change of underclothing and a supply 
of tea, bacon, and Quaker Oats 1o an. 
address en route, these articles being 
difficult to obtain excepting in Ihe larger 
towns. The tea should be kept in its 
leaden paper and placed in an airtight tin, 
as, otherwise, it will lose its flavour, as 
the writer found to his cost on one tour 
through Brittany. 



The Cuckoo Problfim. 

IRE.^D wilh interest Mr. Macklin's- 
article last vear on the question ; — " How 
are the Cuckoo's Eggi made to Match 
those of other Birds?"— but lo my mind the 
thtory propounded as the explanation of Ihe 
cuckoo's deceptive proceeding in laying hcf 
egg ol a similar colour to that of ihe binl in 



heredilarv se^ 
lection. ■ a n c 
one can under 

bi ought up, 
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of 



cycle campin_ 
lies, however, 
in the fact 
that one can 
change one's 
site as oflen 
as the .Arabs 
of old.- and be 
quite indepen- 
dent ofhoti-ls. 
Ihe proprie- 

tlo not always 

svmpa t h i s e ' 

with the 

cyclist who wishes to have his breakfast 

III 6 a.m. in order thai he may ride in the 

ctiol of the morning. 

The stove used has been fully described 
in The Country-Side of September 30th 
last; suffice it here lo say that the claims 
of the manufacturers, "a full breakfast 
in fifteen minutes " are by no means 
exaggerated. 

Many cyclists have an aversion to carry- 
ing luggage on. their machines, but the 
Tidvantagcs fully compensate for any addi- 
tional labour, and, whether it be due to 
the fact that, having provisions with one 
rind the means for cooking them, one can 
feed when feeling hungry instead of 
having lo cycle on because, at the last 
place of call it was not possible to get 
.inylhing to eat, as " the butcher only 
calls once a week," the cycle camper is 
r.'irely " left " when challenged by a pass- 
ing cyclist riding a stripped machine. 

The beauties of Nature' are also more 
forcibly brought home to the camper, as 
he is ever on the look-out for picturesque 
sites, far from bricks and mortar, other 
than the farmhouse, where eggs, milk, 
and home-made bread can be obtained, 
also straw, to soften Mother Earth. 

The camping kit includes a Ihin rubber 
£round sheet, which effectually prevents 



Tf pel at Ttnts lor Cycle Campen. 

basket should not be neglected, or one 
may find that the farm dog has h.id " first 
bite" of one's bacon or chops and the fact 
that he has been held legally entitled to"" 
this privilege does not appj'asc hunger or 
improve one's temper. 

Fears as lo diflicully in oblaining per- 
mission to camp are grouodle«; this is 
readily given, and payment scarcely ever 
expected, the foregoing being the writer's 
experience both abroad and at liome. and 
this form of holiday-making brings one 
more in touch with the inhabitants Ihan 
any other. When in quest of camp site.s 
or provisions, one sees the people as they 
really are. and not as painted by the 
traveller who keeps to the " beaten track." 

There is no need to deny one's self the 
pleasures of the town; in fact, the writer 
intends camping this year, with (our com.. 
pinions, in Paris, t he' lid i tor of La Vie an 
(•rand Air having kindly undertaken to 
procure a suitable site either in one of the 
parks or in the private ground of " Le 
Racing Club." Vive I'enienle cordiale ! 
An alternative course is to pitch one's lent 
on a farm on the outskirts of a town and 
ride back to see the sights, returning to 
the camp at leisure, sure of a peaceful 
night's rest, undisturbed by church bells or 
motor cars arriving late in the hotel yard. 



to deceive the future foster-parents? The 
fledgling cuckoo could not do this at the 
lime she is hatched out. as the fosler-parenc 
,birds promptly eject from the ne-.t the empty 
ege-sbells as soon as they are v;icated and 
before she would have sense enoiig:h to make 
obE^rvHtions of such an inleresling nature. I 
think, however, «e get a raady expkmation 
of the problem in the experiences met wUh 
in my (medical) profeiision as regards what 
are called maternal impressions. 

It is a Well-known and thoroughly eslab- 
lished (act that vivid mental impressions, 
which the human mother receives during the 
period before a child 19 born, have a- very 
powerful effect upon its lorm and features. 
(I could cite examples which have mme under 
my own observation to establish the proof of 
this fact.) So bringing ihis aitalogy to bear 
ibject before us, may «e not conclude 



that ll 



mpres^K 



s Mr. 



Hart, of Chrislchurch, . ihiixk ; 
are the determining factor in Ihe colouring 
and marking of (he cuckoo's egg!' In sup- 
port of Ihis contention I would obser\'e Ihat 
she usually lays but one eg^ in any given 
nest, and furthermore she only depoi^its Ihat 
CRg after the future fosler-parenl has already 
laid her own eggs. She walls till an 
egg has been laid, then notes its pecutiarilies, 
and having received the mental impression of 
Ihe colouration, markings, and sire of ,«ame, 
proceeds after a certain interval lo lay one as 
similar as possible in the same iie>l. — K. 
GiLLETT COHV, I,.R.C.P.. Marnholl, Dorset. 
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Latest Notea ieom the Zoo. 

By F. Finn, RA, F-Z^. 

THE Zoological Society has been very 
fortunate of late in receiving some 
vary remarkable birds, not previously 
-u:h:..j :_ .t..:. ._., — ■„ Qn May 



Amateur Photography, 



PhotOeraphine the Flycatcher, place not far fromthe nest, and was imme- 

* *1 , ° . ' dialely used by the old birds. 

By ;. Atkinson. ^ dummy camera was put near it for a 

. . . _ ..._ _ day or two, and when operationH began, 

M spend the summer months with us, and the real camera replaced the box on 

the common or spotted flycatcher is sticlts, it was found that the post and the 

front probably one of the best known, because camera top were about equally favoured 

of the easiest to recognise. The by the birds, and it became necessary I 



exhibited in their collection. _.. . ___, 

8th were deposited a pair of thu very J\ MONGST the birds which come 

curious bald Starlings of the* Philippines ■" '""' '""" 

{Sarcops calous), which have been placed 

in one of the wired-in paddodcs ' 

of the Apes' House. 



These birds are about as large as black- habit, which the Sage of Selborne claims " decorate " the camera top with sprigs of 
birds, and black and silver-grey in co'our, to have been the first to point out, of gorse to make it uncomfortable. The fun 
with bald heads just the pinky-white hawking from, and back to, a'chosen post then became fast and furious, and the con- 
colour of human skin. They belong to or rail, is certainly one which helps the sumption of dry plates promised to be es- 
the tree-haunting, fruit-eating group of observer. tensive. ' But, alas I the sad end of the 
K arlings, like the well-known talking Then its flight, so butterfl)-like in chicks dissolved the friendship between 
Hill-Mynahs of India, and like those character, when once learned, is another photographer and subject all too soon, and 
birds, hc^ instead of running when on the useful means of identificalion ; and the the bereaved parents went further afield. 
ground ; though the flight is like that of friendly, confiding disposition of the bird . The name " Spoiled Flycatcher " has 
Ihc true starling in these arboreal forms in making, as it so very often does, the already been several times described as 
also, garden attached to the home of man as somewhat of a misnomer, although the 

.■\nother remarkable species is the its own, gives ready opportunities for young birds are truly spotted. The 

Thick-billed Bulbul of the Spycheilcs studying its liitle ways. The nest is striped character of the markings of the 

ilxociiicla craisiroslris), of which three sometimes placed in hollows or forks of adults shows distinctly in these illus- 

f.pecimens have arrived. It is far larger trees, but more often amongst climbing i 
than most Bulbul s. 



being as big a 
blackbird, o'ive \n 
plumage, with an 
orange bill and very 
short legs. It is not 
fuund outside these 
E:iiall islands. 

With the same lot 
of birds there came 
another (wm new to 
the Gardens, in the 
nhape of four speci- 
mens of Hemprich's 
Gull (/jiruj hem- 
p'ichi), a bird which 
sets all honest gull- 
Fiance, for its pre- 
vailing hue is a 
drab-brown, like that 
of some of the 
piratical skuas. 

Old birds have a 
dark hood and white 
neck, but there is 

less difference in the old and voung pin- pl^^nts against a 
mage than is usual in gulls, and the adopls que<r situations, 
present specimens show the two phases. An illustration which was published m 
This is one of the few gulls found in The Couktry-Side last year showed the 
warm seas— to which indeed it is con- "«" '" an (rfd cap of a gamekeeper care, 
fined— from the Red Sea to Bombav. 'essly thrown into a young oak about five 

In Eastern voyages I have usually ff^t from the ground. .A more usual the botai 
found it very common at and near .^den. '"'""* ■- 

and almost as tame as the gulls on the 

Thames in hondtm. It is not a large In this respect it was an ideal situation 
species, about equalling our (so-oalled) for photography, although a north-east i'ng'bo"ai,'i^a7'specii 




Practical Small Gar' 

deolng, — In " Early 
■Lessons in Collage 
Gardening," by Al- 
bert A. KerridgCi pub- 
lished by the Paternos- 
ler Publishing Society, 
comparatively lit lie 
space is devoted to ihe 
production of - those 
prelty, tloiver-erowded 
piocs that one usually 
associates with ihe 
mention of cottage gar- 
dens. Ins'ead we have 
a series of simple and 
practical chapters on 
uieful horticulture, pre- 
paring the Btwl, dig- 
ging, pruning, graft- 
ing, and growing vegc 
tables and fruits. Those 
who have a small piece 

without any previous 
knowledge of garden- 
ing, [hey would like to 
might usefully Cake this 
guide. 
Natnre Slady Apparstut.— The extent to 
which nature study is spreading nowadays is 
shown by a catalogue sent to us by Messrs. 
Flatters and Garnett, 48, Deansgate, Manches- 
It includes everything, apparently, that 
itomologist, pondlife student, 
:ituation was one in which I found a nest ornithologist, bird-stufFer, zoologist, mirro- 
in a hole of a pear tree about four feet up. scopist, lecturer, school teacher, etc., can want. 
In this respect it was an ideal situation Incidentally, in connection with a reader's 
query as to where the proper paper for mount- 
ild be procured, we 



Tbe FlyMtohtn on tha Post. 



[7. Al*/a I 



aspect and 



trees affected the '. 



a that this tirm offers " 






it white 



Common Gull (Li 

.'Mihough not new to the collection, the power of the light. The sitting bird, hi 
Red-crowned Fruit-pigeons {Ateclroetias ever, soon lost all fear of the camera, ; 
pulcherrima) from the Sevchelles, of allowed exposuresof from 60 1090 seconds ry,.^ dl . W t^ *•»• 
which species three specimen's have been lo be made without showing signs of un- ^^' rnOIOgrapmC V-Ompemion. 
received, still in the same consignment, easiness. Of the five eggs four were duly The CouNTRy-StoE offers priies annually lo 
which arrived under Mr. Meade-Waldo's hatched, but the young all disappeared one ^^^ extent ol twelve guineas for the best photo- 
charge on Mav 14th, is a bird deserving by one, night by night, until none were g^phs of natural history subjects sent in by 
of mention, if only on account of its lefl, and the camera was only just in time "^'^'><"."^- Hi^s sum .s divided up. and on. 
rarity and remarkable co-ouration, blue- to depict the last survivor a few hour^ « Photographs inte^'ed ^r'\h; May compeli- 
black on the body, red on the crown, and before it also went the way of its unfor- lion should have their titles and names and ad- 
silver-grey on the neck; the face is lunate males. dresses of their senders written clearly on (fte 
mottled with red. as in Ihe Muscovy duck. The habit, already referred to, of pre- incfc, and should be addressed : " Photo Com- 

Onc of Ihe three birds is losing its ,im- ference for certain perches is a most useful petition," The Couxruv-SiDE, 2 and 4, Tudor 

mature plumage, which in its green and one for the ptiotographer, and the operator Street, London, E.C. One Guinea will bn 

vellow tints recalls the more usual coour- gratefully acknowledges the useful hint "'"^'^'^^ '<"■ ""* ''^^t photograph for our pur- 

ation of Ihe pigeons allied to this species, given by Mr. Granville Sharpe in his in- CT-J"V^- ^L ,*"" ^ T'^ to other com- 

It isat^ut ih.. size Ola tame dov":: but -cresting book "Birds in t^e Garden." l^Z'i:'lT^o^"T,;:V:r:^iJ;ZZ 

iJ-orc thick s:rl. A post was put in a conveniently open graphs is desired in case ol rejection. 
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Only a Few Weeks More of the 
World's Biggest Book Bargain 

The demand for The International Library of 20 large volumes— comprising the best of the 
thousand best books ever written — has been so overwhelmingly gre^t that although we had 
prepared an edition running into millions of volumes we have only a sufficient number 
of Library sets left to last a very' few weeks longer. Unless you order at once, there- 
iore, you will lose, for ever, the opportunity of securing one of these great 
world-embracing Libraries. 



A Few 

al tke 
w « ~ _ BURN'S 

1,000 .»«» ^ 
Authors WIF" 



ALUNT.HAM MITFOKD 

KIPLING ""'" 

AINS WORTH 
JEROMK 



This condition of things compels us to fix a final date, after which no orders for Libraries 
be accepted or executed. That date is July 9th, 1906. There can be little doubt 
that our present limited stock will be disposed o£ long before that day, which 
renders it still more urgent that you should ORDER NOW. There is ju3t the 
bare jiossibility that a further supply may be reprinted to till extra 
orders coming to hand between the exhaustion o( the present 
stock and the 9th July, but we absolutely guarantee tliat 
1 single set ol The International Library will 
be sold on any order posted or handed in 
lata; than the 9th July. But orders 



In order 1 

place this matter ol 

the closing date beyond 

all uncertainty and to give 

purchasers the assurance to which 

n-e consider them entilleil, a signed copy 

of the £:dlowing guarantee will bo forwarded 

to anv purchaser on application. The melting 

1 'of the plates will render future reprints impos. 
■ sible, and ensure a steady increase in value ii 
of the Library you now purchase. 



H(ji;ghton 

UV MAdRIER 

CROCK KIT 

CROLV 

CROSS 

MAKLUYT 

HALE 

H.ILEVE 

HALIBOTtTON 



.tSCHYLlIS 




late foi present stock < 
executed for 
montlis to com 



FABLES 
WIT 

SCffiKCE 



Our Guarantee 



nioih d»T of July, "Boa, 
capici of Tbe Isleniaticii 



rem whirh Tb« 
ginal EllEli<)l pi 
I be handr 



mal Librsiy has 
id wc hettby guar: 



Ubrsi 



[ before July 9th, melt down 



BODliMSTEDT HUXLEY 



FOLKLORE 

BURLESQUES 
ALLEGORIF.S 
FAIRV TALES 
MVTHOLOGV 

EPICS 



This will be 
the last opportu- 
nity you will have of 
becoming possessed of the 
most complete library ever l 
together. It was edited by Dr. 

Richard Gamett. the greatest book authority 
of the age, and contains within its 20 large 
volume! of 10,000 pages, the belt of all clanej of book*, 
of all ages and conntries — a perfect reading (oaot for a whda 
lifetime in every department of Literature. 



Tlw I nieraatiopal Library. I 

A Free Descriptive Book of 120 pages telling all about the Library, 

and giving 40 Specimen Pages, will be sent gratis and post tree* 

PIKE UHl THil -0« pKee for THE MBWIE I. a ,p1«did hand. THE BBOICUE -a. .P«ially d^ ^,t ,^o"o'";'u.'';b"e ^upoT 

"!^t««.io™b...yUbalf.h. „,,„„, pb„.og,.vu,e of . fa.ou, ,r«„ed for hoWi.« .h. .o ,olun,« of _ Cut here 

.egalarpnee. Our.«n»a.e R,y.l Ac.d«»y p.in.in«. - SWIFT The '"'"°"'°"' """'[^/.^ "e ! Th. llMltr. LM'l Inklf l«t. 

n.l« O/A Hnwn ...r. c-rcn a - i.. m i niCKSEF.. formi a nauaso , •«1_B Caljthan la.. UklM. LG. 



Only 2/6 down 
and 5/* amonth 

tifsl hand-iolourH Piclure, 
(u.td.oak Bookcase, cn-riagi 






J pay I 



AND STELLA." by M. I. DICKSEF,. 
a fall E<1> f'>'°c 
vide by ift. higb. 



Send for the 
Free Book 



Tin l»i|«r. LM'i liikli Im. 
»4-B, S^itbirr S|., LiMsi, E.C. 

Pleau tend nrf. 



La pa.l.) 



. BHdtOtlJ"- 

b ifullon 



L:r;.r.^;a.;. 
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The Garden. 



thorough rakii 






work iho seed 



until Ihe leaves pick up; Ihey should thru , 
be carefully pl;inled on border or^rock- , 



When it has been well raked genily 
v-ater the surface with a wiiiering can 
T HE Edelweiss iLcoutnpodium alpi- ^^ ^retuWy pk.nled on border or^rock- 5^^,,, „jpht and morning and ihe young 
I numi has been drag^'''' '"to " , ' ... .. , , . P'aiils will soon appear. 

vill be a keen delight to watch ihe 

'" struggles of ihe plants to push their flowers- 

1 the li!,'ht, .ind ii will be a delight, too, 

) learn how freely one can gather froni 

le bed without exhausting the supply. 

, . Remember that the more you gather 

silky heads on sle.'p declivities and ^'^'^ placed in a greenhouse and the s.ecd- jj,^ ^^^re the plants wilt produce, 

rc.^ch^roos cliffs. In books it is a plant ''"S^ transplanted into boxes in the same |jjjj ;( j.j,^ ^^^^ ,he dead ones to remain 

inly grows where danger is in the "■'">' ^>* lobelias. ^^ jl,^ plants thev will produce seed and, 

air. and thus its nature has been con- Edelweiss is a |>crennial, but on damp then flowerings will cease. Candytuft, 

sidered by not a few to be almost occult. soils it sometimes rots in winter. If chrysanthemum tricolour, coreopsis, con- 

A large proportion of people who, visit- elevated on a rockery they last some years, vdvulus minor, cornflower, eschscholtzia, 

ing Switzerland, sport Edelweiss, have but young plants produce the larger godelia, larkspur, linum grandiflorum 

more chances of buying it than gathering flowers. rubrum. malope grandiflora. French mari- 

Ihcmselves, for in the largely visited parts At Ihe Royal Botanic Garden, Edin- gold, nasturtium torn thumb, nemophiln 

', oit-ing to the burgh, self-sown seedlings freely appe.T. insifjnus, phlox drummondli, shirley 

widely distributed. In poppy, sweet sultan. Pem. 



The Edelweiss- 

~ HE Edelweiss iLcoiitnpodium 

numi has been dragged 

many stories, and has (on paper) ^ S°°^ pl^n is to collect seed found 
settled and unsettled many loves, among the fluff of the flower heads. 
Accidents almost without number have, if ^"y '*■ " ^o"*'" ■" po^^ during February. , 
reports go ne.ir the truth, occurred through pl""ts will be obtained that are fit to go , 
recklessness <-.i the part of those who ap- o"' '" J"'y '" '^e'r flowering positi.-m. , 
pear to lose common sense when thev see Quicl^er growth is made if the seed pans 
e placed in a greenhouse and the seed- 
lings transplanted into boxes ii 
that only erows where dancer is in the "•ay as lobelia 



t has become much s 

gatherings made by children as 
by tourists. 

Such gatherings 
not infrequently en- 
danger a plant's 
existence over a par- 
ticular spot. 

If Gerard, writing 
in the sixteenth cen- 
tur>-, had seen Edel- 
weiss in plenty on 
Hampstcad Heath, 
it is very improbable, 
supposing its popu- 
larity here to be 
similar to that 
abroad, thaf any 
would be existing 
there to-day. The 
noticeable disappear- 
ance of Edelweiss in 
certain places led to 
it being protected by 
law, and it is fortu- 
nate that this proce- 
dure has stayed to 

At the same time. bushes look .is 

there are numerous though they had beeiv 

Alpine districts where _ sprinkkd with flour, 

the necessity for pro- '''""■^ Bdelwelll. I^- ^ ''•"'■ « h I c h ultimately 

tection would be un- changes to a dark 

dreamt of, for extensive stretches are addition to the familiar bridal flower of cob-wcb-like covering, and spreads over 

thickly covered with it. .^nd to dispel the Swiss and surrounding .Alps, the leaves, fruit, and branches. The advice 

another fallacy, it may well be stated that Himalayan and Siberian varieties are given is to at once bum all bu!>hes that 



Gooseberry Mildew 

THIS is an Ameri- 
tion." At any 
rate, it has come to 
us from the United 
States, where it does 
great damage, so 
great, in fact, that it 
is described as the 
most destructive and 
dangerous of all 
gooseberry diseases. 
It was first recorded 
in Antrim, Ireland, 
in iqoo, but it has 
since spread to other 
parts of Ihe country-. 
.Steps are being taken , 
10 prevent it from 
•ipreading to Eng- 
land, though we 
doubt if this i 



sible. 



Di: 



sed 



s plant by no means prefers p'.a 
gerous for life or limb, but usua 
e.isily gathered as many anothei 
flower. 

Edelweiss is not usually a succes 
garden plant. In the rich soils 
most garden plants enjoy it has usually a 
tendency to produce flowers that lack the 
pure woolly whiteness of the wild plant. 
If the flowers are dirty or greenish they 
have little attraction. 



AlpJnt 






cultivation. .An allied form hai 
Japan. Lcontopodium i 



Britain. 



D. S. FiKH. 



The Children's Flower Garden. 

A FLOWER GARDEN crammed with 
flowers which keep up a succession 
for cuttings all through the summer 
is a never-failing source of delight to both 
old and young. Such a garden may be 



from show any indication of the disease, but 
ve to if this be considered too great a sacrifice 
they should be sprayed with a solution of 
potassium sulphide, in the proportion of 
two ounces to three gallons of water, or 
with Bordeaux mi.xture (copper sulphate 
and lime) so often recommended in these 
pages as a fungicide. 



Gloxinias. 



Nevertheless, having caught some of the made for about one shilling and sixpence. -r..„ k_ . i....,, r i„ ■ ■, u 

., . . . ( 1 ■ 1. J' ■. ■ , ', . .. .. 1 HE finest plants of elo.Mnias we hiive seen 

AlpLne enthusiasm for I.coHtopodiuin, it is and with very little attention the results ^.^^^ started in April in a warm uit and 

interesting to grow it, and should the plant of the modest outlay will be surprising. grown on afterwards in a warm greenhouse 

grow rank and the flowers poor in the It needs no elaborate arrangement and ^i,,. so;i ihev wtre plantnl in was a light loam 

Ordinary soil of the garden. lifting and re- very little practical knowledge of garden- and leal mould, with whith was mijttd sonie 

planting into old lime rubbish or old ing. Chowse a sunny piece of ground con- dried poultry manure, rubbed through a 

mortar will probablv cause it to do belter, taining about seventy-five square feet, dig quarter-imh sieve. They were potted very 

and will result in whiter flowers. it deeply, and break the surface up very lo^'^fly. und watered every day. 

A position in full sun should always be finely ; when this operation is complete Ihe J"^ *''"''! °' B™™"'K 'h^** plants and 

— ■ .......... i ■ . , , ' . Other eesnerads is to keep th" soil as Ioosp 

n IS ready lor sowincs. . " .. , .^ , . . 

' I ^ r ., J and open as possible, so that frequent watir- 

V procure penny packets of the seeds ^^^^ /^^j, b^'^i^^^, ^„a the soil kept sweet 

Tub*rtiHs^tteefiiiw; "yihtn 



chosen. Plants gathered in the Alps will gardi 
usually grow if carefully lifted with plenty No 

of roots, carefully packed in dampish moss, named later 

n arrival potted in sandy or lime rub- basin, and thi 



ble. Set i 






I fram 



I scatter the 



■niy , 



r the garden, and then give the soil a 



1 pots, should be ti 
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fHE BEST VEGETABLE NOVELTV of 

BURBANK'S CRIMSON 
WINTER RHUBARB, 

WITHOUT FORCING. 

trb« pUnlfd In April or Mw *J",?^''5^Ji;Jr™^i'^» 

CairUM pild lot c.6h with ocdw. 

HOBERT HOLMES. F.R.H.S., 



W"S 




For Snenliouses, &c., &c. 



^V/l-' Stourb.ridge 



The Garden. 

Work for the Week. 



hids are grown no t 
n getting them into 
I. Plants that hav 
(amined at the r 



r bedding plar 



GUANO 

FOP. GREENHOUSE 8. GARDEN 

THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 



10/ 



ROYAL AJAk' 
CYCLE. 

PaymenU only 10/- V" Month. 



The 

Holiday Season. 

AdTCitise yout House or Apsrt- 
ments among our prepaid Adver- 
tisements and your announcement 
will meet the eye of thousands of 
readers who are looking out for 
comfortable accommodation in the 
CountTf or at the Seaside for the 

summer. 
ONE PENNY PER WORD. 

THE OOUMTRY-'SIDE, 

2 & *, Tuaop St., E.O, 



ie should 

growing 

condition. ' Plants that have flowered 

and should 

fully washed 

fresh compost in which chopped sphagnui 

moss and peat-fibre are ihe principal i' 

" ;hids do not require a great dea! of roo 
. . , but the}- must be planted in a. swee 
open compost which can be watered frequently 
without leat of ils becoming soddcned. 

The leniperalure in the houses should be 
the'warm side v^henever the sunshine is strong 
enough to heal the air. avoiding cold draught! 
from open ventilators or doors, and maintain 
ing a well-moistened atmosphere by frequent 
spraying and damping down. Healthy, 
vigorous growth is impossible, and subsequent 
Rori/erousness hopeless, unless these essentials 
ire provided. The plants may be sprinkled 
■verhead morning and evening in sunny 

Snmmer BeddlDK Plaots. 

j By this time all the sui 
I ind others that are to be grown 
I'pen air during the summer should be placed 
outside in positions where Ihey will be pro- 
tected from cold or drying winds. They will 
require frequent attention with the Jiose-pipt 
and walering-pot. 

In consequence of their removal from Ihe 
houses and frames, there will be ample spacf 
the plants that are to remain inside per- 
lenlly or whose requirements necessilalf 
r being kept under cover in frames, elc 
ihaC they are all provided with sufficieni 
room and good soil, placing every plant ir 
best possible position as to light and air 
never nrglecting to supply them will 
plenty of water. 

ThB Keed of Water. 

No plant can do itself juitice if it is allowed 

get dry frequently at 
ten cactuses and other succulent plants, 
which can support drought without apparent 
suffering, require to be as regularly and copi- 
ously watered in May, June, July, and August 
' ' as, geraniums, etc. 

Ihe lops out of shoots which, if al- 
lowed to grow on, would spoil the shape oi 
weaken Ihe other parts of the plant. Ar 
ticide should always be at bond for use or 
:-infesled plants. 

Spring Flowering Planta. 

Spring flower'ng plants, such as .Aubretins. 
Polvanthuses, Wallflowers. Arabis, Alyssum 
and' the early Phloxes will now be about over 
Preparation must, however, be made for nexi 
year's supply, and this is done by pulling in 
cuttings preferably o( shODls that have 
borne (lowers. 

They strike freely in a light si 
soil under a handlight or in a close frame, 
where they can be shaded and sprinkled oi 
head wilh water at least twice a day. 

As soon as Ihey are rooted they should be 
transplanted into nursery beds, choo^ 
rainy oi dull day for (he operation, and if kepi 
free of wi'cds and water in dry weather, ihey 
will form nice llltle plants by .the lime lh< 
beds and borders are ready to receive them. 

S«ad Sowing. 

Sow now seeds of pansies in nursery beds li 
be grown on for next spring. Many gardener: 
prefer to raise polvanthuses annually Iron 
seeds, sowing ihem in May and keeping Ihen 
growing by good treatment all through thi 



Half a Million 

(500,000) 

or THE 

— Famous — 
Woking Dahlias 



H. SHOESMITH, 

ir« r«*T tor V«11t«»T mow iti o»w»rffc 
POLLOWIHO TWBLVl CMtiM DahtlM, 

, arc the pick of Ihe 1905 VKieiiei. •■e oBeied 

Antalopa, lotaop-rellow, pteiiy incutve4^.^^^ 
Or*rfl«i, carmine shadtd ,c 




CHRYSANTHEMUMS I I 

Wa are maUnE ■ n»>t eitraotdlnary nlar ailil' 



illh to han Uie InoBl 



t: 



niwost vvletlM 



12 Grand new vuiettes for 6/-, 

carriage piUd. 

12 Splendid new Eaily-Howering varieties 

for 4/-, carriage paid, 

II ChiiiM Exhtblllon t-lnilB, 3/-, oarrjago paid. 
H Oholoa Wnda for cutllns (or I/B, oatrlage paid. 
11 Xma* Flowaring varlalTa* fe> 3/e, oarrraBa paid. 
It Lavatv Blngia nulatloa i«> tm, oarriago pulri. 
It PkMSl Out-door klnda tor »;-, cairiaga paid. 
All ChryMiUhtmuiiiii toQttd and piopitly innird. 
Send peatoard (er our Ned Saail Llal ar New 
Onrvsanltiamum and Dahlia Ll«t, and aama will ba 
tend pool fraa. 

FREDERICK CARTER i. SONS, 
WOKINS, ITD. a" 

TelephoM: 66 Woki.g. __ 
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Nature Records of the Week, 



Coi;KKirrinN. — In l]i« wooilpigcon, golden 
ptiivct, und rc<l5li:ink records in the issue for 
Mr.y (Jill (K. H. Diinlop): llie localily was 
wrcniflv given ua Windermere, Westmorc- 
tiiniJ, iiislc;id of near Carlisle, Cumberland. — 
EK. 

A KEL-nKu KROii RuHSiA.— Ash in full bloom 
and (lr^i);oi< (Iks on iviiit;. May Sih i wild 
I'lii^rrv ill blus^iii, April 201I1 ; cowslips in 
blooii'i, A[irJl 311th.— (G. M. H. VVoldram, 
KiciiUa, Crodnu. Russian I'oland.) 
Arrival* of Surarotr Birds. 

141I1, Rallv 
Ituurl Ju 
i.jlh, Cnrdiff, S. Wales.— (E. 
May jth, Bangor, N, W iiIm,— (H. King.) 
May 7th, Brav, Co. Wiil-Mow. Ireland. — 
(l>. Odiam.) 

Clllff.cilAFF. — .^pril sl'i, neai Barmouth, 
N. \Valc».-<|. C. Curtwrigiil.) 

Cuckoo. — April 30th, at Diilllcid, Derby - 
(C. F. Lister Boroiiijli.) May 41I1. niniiber* 
i-nlling oil nigiit, lluslemccc, Jiurrry.— (J. 
Cluuer.) Mav sth, UaUvmena, Co. Anl.ini. 
Ireland.— (S. Jun^e'.t.) May 6lh, SiiUvItk, 
near I'reslon. Lants.— (F. li. Brewer.) livam. 
near Sheffield, Derbyshire.— (A. U. B.) May 
7ih, Dover, Kent.— (Mrs. A. M, Mann.) May 
lolh, Rothesav, But;,— <W. N. M.) Great 
Harwood. l.iincs.— (Wm. Hocking.) May 
nth, Clapham, lj»ndon, S.W.— <ll. Rees.l 

Flvcatciieb.— May 8lh. Cooklv, near Kid- 
derniinslrr. Worcs.— (T. J. Beesron.) May 
iJth, near \V«IIb. Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) At 
Edgbaston, Binninsham.— (D. Warden.) 

NiGiiTiNCAT.E,— Mav 4th, near Wells. Nor- 
folk.— (E. K. R.) 

Reo-iiackkd SFiniKfi.— Mav gih. Wimble- 
don, Surrev,— (F. W. Cnrde.) Mav lilh, near 
Wells, Norfolk.- (K. K. R.) 

Sa >i DPI I'ER.— .April iGth, near Barmoulh, N. 
Wales.— (J. C. Cartwrighl.) May sth, near 
Well*. Norfolk.— (E- K. R.) 

SnnGE WARBt.ER.— Mav sih. Rosshernc, 
Cheshire.- (K. M. Angus.) Near WeUs. Nor- 
folk.— (E. K. R.) 

Swallow:— First week in April at DufTield. 
Derbv.— (C. F. Lister Borough.) April lOth, 
near ' Woodchurrh, Cheshire. — (B. N. Ander- 
son.) Mav 7th, first appearance at Strathaven, 
Lanark.^V. H. Wilson.) May Sth, large 
numbers arrived from S.W-, Colwyn Bav, N. 
Wales— {H. Miles Fowler.) One at Glas- 
^,ow.— (K. MacLellan.) 

Swift. — May 3rd, dozens at. Cardiff, S. 
Wales.- (E. W. Harrold.) Mav 4th, near 
Wells. Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) May jlh, Llancr- 
(vl, Montgomeryshire.— -(K. M. Angus.) Kid- 
derminster, Worcs.— (C. Allen.) May 6ih, 
near Liverpool.— (H. P. Ton(fe.) May 7lh. 
Barntield, West Derby.— (A. Dixon.) Four at 
West Horsham, Sussen.— <L. H. While,) 
May 8th, Rothesay, Bute.— (W. N, M.) 

Willow -WHEJJ.-April nth, near Bar- 
mouth, N. Wales,— 0. C. Cariwright,) 

Woot>-WHFN. — April 16th, near Barmouth, 
N, Wale«.--(J- C. Cariwright,) 
Birds' Heits sDd Yonns. 

Chiff-chaff — Two nests with s\\ eftgs in 
each, at Martock, Somerset.— (J. H, Symes.) 

ClTOUoti.- Building, April i61h, Mllhook, 
N, Cornwall,— (G. Frisby.) ■ 

Jav.— .\pril 18th, Quorn, Leicester,— 
(G. Frisby.) 

Mkauow PiriT,— Three eggs, on May ist, 
Carl'sle. Cumberland.— (H. R. M.) 

VoiiNO Ss) PH.— Cooklv. near Kidderminster, 
May ^th, Worcs.— <T. J. Bee-^ion.) 

\Vil.l.ow-\\'RES.— Sitting on four eggs. Hay 
isl, at Ealing, W.— (C. R. Harris.) 

CtFi. BtiNTi NO.— Three eggs. May iith, 
Marlock. Somerset,— U. H. Symes.) 

rit!ii Wagtail. — Four eggs. May 5lh, Ban- 
gor, Carnarvon. — {H. King,) 

Sw.jLi.ows repairing old nests, April Sth, 
Aston Magna, Worcs. — (R. A. Rossborough, 
iu.i.) 



(Senf in by readers of TliG CoUNTRV-SlDG,) 

Kestrel, — Five eggs. May nth, Cardiff, 

S, Wales.— (F. Brook ling ton.) With two 

eggs. May :ith, Martock, Somerset. — (J. H. 

Spabrowiiawk, — Nest with two eggs, April 
joth, Bangor, Carnarvon ,-{H, King.) 

Barn Owl. — Four eggs. May ist. Cardiff, 
S. Wales.— <F, Brockington.) 

Yellowiiamuer. — With four eggs, May sth, 
Bangor, Carnarvon,— (H, King.) 

YousG Teal. — April i8th, Birkenhead. 
Cheshire.— (B. N. Anderson.) 

Sedce Warbler, ^Nest completed, May ^Ih. 
Quorn, Leics,— (G. Frisby.) 

Birds on Hlgratlon. 

List of Birds seen at Bell Rock Liciit- 

iiousB, April jth to Mav 8tii.— April sth. 
Brambling. April 7th. Rook. April glh. 
Starling. April loth. Meadow Pipils, several, 
on rocks at low water i Curlew, ditto ; Green 
Linnet, ditto; Gold-crest, dilto. ,\pril tith. 
Meadow Pipits, several ; Oyster-picker. Sky- 
larks, several, all on rori^ at low water; 
Long-tailed Duck, winter residents, last seen. 
.April 13th, Skylarks, several, flying we«t ; 
Turnstone, three, on rocks ; Purple Sand- 
pipers, twof on rocks. April aolh, Wheatears, 
two males, on lantern, April 16th, 1 a.m.. 
three ditto; 10 p.m., over a hundred on lan- 
tern, mi^«d series; Robin, one. on lantern; 
Gold-crests, three ditto. May jrd, Common 
Terns, six, feeding near, first Been. May ^Ih. 
) louse-sparrow, one, rare v'silor ; Wheatears, 
three majes, on rocks at low water ; Meadow 
Pipits, several, ditto. May 5lh, Tree-sparrow, 
one, rare ; Common Terns, large flock feed- 
ing for a time, flew south. May Sih, Oysler- 
pickers, two, flying S.W. ; Swift, one, flying 
S,W. It is'seldom that WJientears arrive 
here in such numbers as ihev did tn 2t)lh ult. — 
(R. Clvne. Arbroath.) 

Pird Flycatcher.- Near Carlisle. Cumber- 
land. May loth. — ^(E. B, Dunlop.) 



Whi 
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Wells, Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) 

KlELDFABE SlSOlNO IS ENGI.AND, — MaV ISt. 

Wells, Norfolk,— (E. K, R.) 
Bntttrilsi »Dd Hotlu. 

Kentish Glory, — .\ female laken. May 9ih, 
Aboyne. Aberdeenshire,— (F. C. Waters,) [1 
have not heard o( ihe Kentish Glory being 
laken in Aberdeenshire before, though it used 
to be abundant in the Rannoch Woods, Penh- 
shire. 1 hope that means are available and 
tvill be taken to prevent 



Wild Rowers. 

Bluebell,— April sll". Heatherleigh, Devon. 
— (S. J. Callaway.) 

Sc.iRLET PiMPBRA'EL. — April 14th, Temple- 
lon. N. De\-on.— (H. M. les Fowler) 

Hawthorn, — .April 30th. near A.\bridge, 
Somerset. — (A. Ashby.) April 19th, Kensing- 
ton. W.— (M. E. de B. Rs) 

Orchis.— FIv, Spider, and Brown-winged. 
Mav s"". Ashford Kent.— (J. Edwards,) 
Green-winged, Mav 7th, Sunningdale, Berks. 
-<S, Guest,) 

Lungwort. — .April uth, Templeion, N. 
Devon.— (H. M. les Fowler,) 

Germander Speedwell,— April jolh, S, Kil- 
kenny.— (M. D. Haviland,) Mav slh. Cross 
Keys, Mon.— (W. Thomas.) 

Butterbur. — .\pril 14th, Allowav. Ayrshire. 
—(A. McCloy.) 

Milkwort. — .\pril 301 h, S. Kilkenny. — 
(M. D. Haviland.) 

Yellow Deao-sktvle. — .^pril r4ih, Temple- 
ton, N. Devon.— (H. M. les Fowler.) 

Bush Vetch.— April jjftd, S. Kilkenny— 
(M, D. Haviland.) 

KiDNBV Vetch.— Aprl uth, St, David's, 
Pembrokeshire.— (K. M, G,) 



HoF-THEtoiL.- May 4ih, Liiile Orme, N. 
Wales.— (H. M. Fowler.) 

White Caucion.- April i61h. Tivenon. N. 
Devon.— (H. M. les Fo^^ier,) 

Red Clover. — May 4ih, Little Orme. N. 
Wales.— <H. M, Fowler.) 

Boc Bean. — St. David's, Pembrokeshire. — 
(K. M, G,) 

Rock RosE.~May Jlh, Little Omie, N. 
Wales.— (H. M. Fowlar.) 

LiLV OP TiJE Valley,— May and. Rhcs. N. 
Wales.— (H. M. Fowler,) 

Honeysuckle. — May 9th, Sonningdale, 
Berks.— <S, GuesI,) ■ 

Scorpion Grass.— Ma» 10th. Pray, Co. 
Wieklow, Ireland,— {D. Odluin,) ,■ 

The Great Interpreter of 
Nature. 

THE stereoscope has been happily des- 
cribed as the Great Interpreter of 
Nature and this it really is, lor 
It brin^ Nature ItseH Into our V(ry 
homes and transforms a photographic 
representation into the_ actual . object 
portrayed. By its means a stereograph 
(that is a stereoscopic phologriiph) of an ■ 
animal or a bird or a Rower b-comes a 
living reality, and thus in the quiet and 
privacy of your study or drawing room 
you can examine the object with as much 
detail as if it were actually before you. 

But not only to the student is the stereo- 
scope of value; it, is of real deUght and 
interest to everyone whb cx.i.niines it 
photograph by, its means, and those who 
have never looked through a stereoscope 
before are simply amazed at the e.tact 
reality given to the stereographs. 

Speaking of the wonderful Nature slereo- 
graphs which Tub Cquntrv-Side has re- 
cently prepared. The .EducalMial Rfvir'W 
says ; — " The subjects are reproductions of 
those remarkable snapshots from the life 
which the Editor and his correspondents 
are always accumulating from all the cnd^ 
of the country. The stereoscope is an un- 
pretentious but perfectly efficient little in- 
strument whose lenses restore to th ■ 
photograph that atmosphere, ' relief ' and 
perspective, which are necessary to ihc 
thorough realising of the subject. It 
actually places those who use it on an 
equality of observation with the lucky 
photographer himself, who saw and seized 
the rare and Instant opportunity. The 
effects indeed are marvellous, cheap and 
simple as are the means used to produce 

It is because of all these rare qualities 
that we.are seeking to popularise this won- 
derful instrument, and a stereoscope with 
a specimen view will be sent post free to 
any reader of The Count Rv-Sinii who 
sends ha'f-a-crown. Views of the Lwidon 
Zoo may be obtained for three|)ence each, 
and the series of British Wild Life Views 
(ten stereographs) can be obtained for half- 
a-crown post free. 



I1bta.y snf many iilasiraiioni, and hundred! of 
thouiandf of theie have been issaed. One will be 
*™i gr,-.!!. and post free 10 any reader of Thb 
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Answers to Correspondents. 







RaMti ol Snabei.— -No, it is not true that 
any British smke will deliberately attatk a 
human being. All are entremely limid, and 
Ihinli only of getting away. — (to E. Lecue, 
Ij-yburne, Merionethshire.) 

Blrat Idcflttaed.—The birds rather larger 
than shags, dark above and light below, with 
longish slender bills, which dived easily and 
swilily, were either red-ihroated or black- 
(hroaled divers. — (lo J. Gowa.s', CuHen, Banff- 
shire.) 

. Twta Dnekling*.— No doubt il is "poss''^'* 
for two ducklings to be hatched from one 
egg, because all sorts of " freaks," almost 
amounting lo double birds are known ; '"■' ■' 



mely r 



e for twe 
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birds to come from one shell. 
Reeve, Camberwell.) 

A "Freak" TaUp^I am afraid you ha 
only robbed your garden of a pretty floW' 
The supposed" freak " lulip appears 
novmal bud of a parrot (ulip — a class oi luup 
which has an irregularly-shaped and brightly- 
legated dower. — (to M. ' '"' 






. Cl*rk, Sloke 



Ferr 



„ .• Royal Societle*.— If you write 

> the secretaries of the Royal Botanical So- 
ciety Regent's Park, London, and the Lin- 
neaii Society of London, Burlington House, 
W , ihey will send you all information as lo 
becoming a men>ber.-(w F- J. P- Salisbury.) 
A B1Jickbir4 Trtgrfy — Blackbirds not in- 
frequently nest upon the ground, especially oi" 



lugh banks. The < 



which killed the 
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bullfinches 



silting bird and young may 
cat, stoat, weasel, or 
West Wickham. Kent.) 

Voang BnlUloclics.^Voung 

should be taken from the nest— ana m juu. 
nan of the countrv bullfinches do so much 
harm in your gardens that 'he "'<>" 7°" '"''^ 
Ihe better— before they are fully fledged and 
fed on bread and milk and crushed rape seed. 



Special Announcement. 

with as much of the husks removed as pos- 
sible. By whistling or playing tunes to them 
while they are being fed you may become 
the possessor ol valuable piping bullfinches. — 
(to Miss P. Mors head, Hurlditch Court, 
Tavistock.) 

Tbc Dealh'i Head Moth.— The best way lo 
secure a death's head moth from a chrysalis 
is lo " force " it out in rhe autumn by moist 
warmth ; and I fear that nothing will come of 
your chrysalis buried in a box under the tree 
that the caterpillars fed on. Indeed, this sug- 
gests that it is not a death's head at all ; for 
I do not know any British tree upon which 
the caterpillars feed. Nor can you hope to 
breed from a single insect, which will be either 
male or female. 1 believe, loo, that no one in 
Britain has ever succeeded in rearing a death's 
head moth from the egg. In any case,_ how- 
ever, I should now take up the chrysalis and 
keep it indoors until the moth emerges.— (to 
A. C. J. Bailev, Epworth, Yorks.) 

A Mixed Pbeuaot'c Clntcb.— It is not un- 
usual for a pheasant to continue laying in a 
nest which has been touched ; but no pheasant 
ever lays two eggs a day. There must have 
been two birds at work (which is not unusual), 
and as some of the eggs were speckled they 
may have been laid by a red-legged partridge. 
This bird sometimes lays in a pheasant's nest, 
—(to A. CoRV, Renfrewshire.) 

Sllkivonni.~No doubt you could get silk- 
worms' eggs from Willson's, Live Slock Pro- 
vider, New Oxford Streel, London, or other 
naturalists.— (to A. Harbisos, William Street, 
Walsall.) 

Spruce and Larch. — Theie are easily dis- 
tinguished, because the spruce is evergreen 
and the larch is leafless in winter. The larch's 
foliage in summer is bright, pale green, and 
soft. That of the spruce is dark green and 
stiff. The spruce is the fir which is used 
for Christmas trees. — (to "TeacIiEB," Han- 
well.) 

~ Hawlbora or Blackthorn?- It would cer- 
tainly be unusual to 5ee hawthorns in lull 
bloom near Paisley on May 6th without a 
single leaf on theni ; but what you saw were 
doubtless not hawthorns but biacklhorns. — (lo 
J. M. F.'. Paisley.) 

<< DAILY MAIL." 



Water-Ral't Dlitike at Water.— The water- 
rat dislikes a long immersitin, because il is 
essentially a land animal u.>iing the water only 
10 reach food and escape enemies ashore. — (to 
O. M. JARVIS, St. Stephen's Lodge, Clewer, 
Windsor.) 

Freak WallHowen.- It is not unusual to 
find wallflower plants on which all the blos- 
soms have become modified, either by the 
absence of petals or by the conversion of 
stamens into carpels.— (to T. HuciCLEDRiixit;, 
Gunnersbury.) 

Nightingale In Dcvm.— It is not true thnt 
the nightingale does not frequent Devon. ' As 
to the neighbourhood of Sidmoulh, perhaps 
some local reader will tell us the nearest point 
to that place where it may be heard. — (to "T. A. 
Pbarsom, Rock Bank, Milnrow.) 

InMcIs Identified.- The iat blue-black beetle 
with very short wing-cases found crawling 
laboriously among the herbage in spring is 
the common oil beetle.— (to Miss A. Withau., 
Lvnmouth House, Ilfracombe; and others.) 

The stout, prettily marked fly, with patterned 
wings, which settles on your hand or reck in 
summer and bites viciously, is the golden- 
eyed gadfly, Chrysofs. It gets this name from 
its brilliant eyes ; but in many places it- is 
known as the sting-fly. It can bite even 
through thin clothes,— (to G. Newlvn, Fleet, 
Hants.) 

WlUPIantsIdenllfied.- Theuprighlhedgerow 
plant with smooth leaves shaped somewhat like 
a nettle's and bearing a flat cluster of small 
white Howers is the garlic mustard, Alliaria 
o,fcinaIis.— (to V. J. BuTUW, Snaith, Yorks.) 
Garden Plants Idcutiacd — ^The flowering 
shrub with glossy, three lobed, evergreen 
leaves and clusters of creamy white, wa»y 
flowers is the choisya, C. ternala. — (to 
■' Haider," Ringwood, Hants.) 

Beautllul Silk Moths.— We regret that 
owing to 3 printer's error the author of the 
article " Beautiful Silk Moths " in our birth- 
day number was given a= " J. W. Moir." It 
should have been " W. Moore." 
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O Paddy, dear, and did you hear 

The news that's going round. 
How Cartrell's Ginger Ale, supreme. 

Has everywhere been crowned. 
St. Patrick's Well, its water gives 

To make it fresh and pure, 
.\nd flavour of the choicest kind 

Is added to be sure. 



(antrells 

Drink It with Inach, 

Of all fiTSl-class Hotek 
CANTRELL A COCMRAM 



When thirst comes burning in your 
throat. 

Or pleasant drink you need. 
Remember. Cantrell's Ginger Ale, 

Delicious, 'tis, indeed. 
It cools, refreshes, satisfies. 

Of Heallhfulness 'tis Queen, 
And to drink it is a custom like 

" The wearin' o' the green," 



Ginger Ale 

■t Dinner— Bad all tinea. 
tural Water Dealtrs, &e. 
N, BCLFAST.QLAMOW, LOHHII. 



'Soogle 
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CYPHERS 

CHICK FOOD 

A COMPLETE POOD FOR 
YOUNO CHICKS. 

CYPHERS CHICK FOOD h a mixture 
of eleven diflerenl grains and seeds, pro- 
portioned so as to meet M the needs of 
growing' chicks, and to luily nourish Ihem. 
By the term " fully nourish " we mean a 
great deal. Chick foods, as a rule, contain 
Coo much (at-Ecirming and not enough bone- 
forming elements, and, in conseiiuence. the 
chick; develop indigestion and diarrhoea, 
which means ultimately no digestion at all, 
and the birds soon starve to death ; or, if 
partially nourished, leg-weakness develops 
and they drag out a miserable existence (or 
a lew days or weeks and then die. 

1( you reed CYPHERS CHICK FOOD 
yoii are relieved of ail. concern, as it is a 
complete and properly-balanced food, 
machinery-mixed and ready for use. 

501b. bag 8/C 

toe lb. bag 15/6 

CYPHERS 

HIBH PROTEIN 

BEEF SCRAP 

We have no hesitancy in recommending 
our High Protein Beef Scrap as the best on 
the market. VVe guarantee the purity of this 
scrap. Ordinary commercial scrap contains 
only 3S to 45 per cent, protein, while our 
scrap as analysed by (he Board ol Agricul- 
ture, shows so to 6s per cent. Protein is (he 
essential element in poultry foods. It Is (he 
most difficult to secure in desirable quanti- 
ties, and therefore most costly. For this 
reason cheap scrap means cheap material, 
low feeding value, and foods which, if fed 
to 'Wcks or ducklings, may cause exceed- 
ingly harmful results. A (rial will con- 
vince vou of Ihe superiority of our High 
Protein Beef Scrap. 
PBtCES OF Hlou Protbin Bkef Scrap ; — 

Mlb. bag 8/6 

IMIb. btg 16/- 

CYPHERS 

SHORT CUT CLOVER 

Qii«rMlM4l tS pw ctnl. port. 

As an accompaniment to the mash fed 
by some, and the dry food fed by others, a 
vegetable food is indispensable, in fact no 
mash is complete without it. Among green 
foods, Ihe clovers stand at the top. 

Our SHORT CUT Alfalfa and Clover is 
the result of '(he first process of milling. 
Ml the stalks, leaves and bIos.somB are re- 
duced lo edible lengths, and are retained 
in the first product. All long stems, weeds, 
etc., are entirely eliminated, which Is pos- 
sible only by our special methods. Thus, 
having absolutely no waste, ours Is far 
superior 10 ordinary cut Clovers. 



Abo SHREDDED &Dd HEALED CLOVER, 
CHICK FOOD, FORGINO FOOD, LAYIHQ 

FOOD, SCRATCHING FOOD, &e. 

Writ* tor tpKlal Food drcular. 



numifaclnrwl and aold 1^ 

CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 

No. a, BallJUT HeuM, Flntbury Paviimnt, 
LONDON, E.G. 



Profitable Poultry Culture. 

By "Ountlelwr." 



Th* PiM ani Cou ot Poaltnr Faiin:nK. 

1AM templed to write some notes on poultry 
farming because many persons have con- 
sulted me on the subject afler reading 
glowing accounts of chicken-rearing and 
poultry -breeding being a most profitable 
indus(ry. 

As one who has been behind the scenes, I 
intend to pourtray matters in their true light. 
Why novices at poultry-keeping should expect 
lo make a living out of it without having 
(he necessary practical experience leally sur- 
passes ail understanding, yet how freouently 
do we find such poisons embarking largely in 
Ihe poultrv-farnling business, wilh the 
inevitable Komesis of failure? 

ExpsTlenm NecMiur. 

If success is to be achieved, we must have 
completely mastered the laws relating to 
incubation, rearing, feeding, mating, housing, 
fattening, exhibition, and, lastly, the health 
of poultry. My contention is that before one 
embarks in this industry he or she must be 
competent to (reat a flock of a thousand fowls 
in a similar manner to twenty or thirty bitds. 

The ill.succpss of much poultry-fanning is 
due to the wrong methods being adopted ; also 
the lack of proper alleniion and the necessary 
cspericncc. 

Poultry-farming as an adjunct to any 
description ol country business, such as market 
gardening, vegetable or fruit growing, will 
certainly give a good profit with persistent 
efforts, but if carried on by itself, even on the 
best utility or exhibition lines, il is a very 
doubtful undertaking. 

No return must be looked for in the first 
year, and the work in connection with the farm 
must be mainly done by the owner, with a few 
lads' assistance, for unless the expenses are 
very closely watched, it is absurd to expect 
ir.uch profit. A wist economy must be studied 
in all direclions. 

Such a warning is necessary when one 
observes the waste on many large establish- 
ments devoted to poultry. 

SnltaUe Lftod. 

in most country districls there is plenty of 
land to be rented at a low Jigure, and if ten to 
IHenly acres can be secured with plenty of 
shady orchards included, it will be a step in 
the right direction. 

The spot selected should be where the soil 
is naturally dry, and, above all, well drained, 
for poultry nc\cr succeed in damp surround- 
ings. 

It should be fairly hici'h, and protected by 
trees (or hills) from the north winds, having, 
if possible, a southern aspect. 

.An experienced poultry farmer would not be 
long in niiipping out his grass land, and lurn- 
ing all arable land into good account by divid- 
ing it into large plotu. well banking up, the 
partitions and forming hedges, so iii* 10 form 
shelter from the sun. also wind and rain. 

Gencial Ansngemaiiti. 

Those po^sesiin^ a knowledge of agricul- 
ture will plant uvtry other plot with poiaLocs, 
ciirrots, turnips, peas, barley, and suih like, 
which should be changed each year. On the 
vacant plots plenty of good-sized movable 
poultry-houses should be placed. 

Here I will state that lifty lo seventy hens 
to every acre is about the correct number i( 
the ground is to be kepi sweet. 

It Is astonishing what quantilic.f of inseCS 
poultry discover in Ihe ground, which benefit 
the birds and land, the latter being much 
tnriched by the droppings. During the earlier 
months of Ihe year properly-mated pens must 

ing when the poultry- keeper's experience will 



Houfea and HacMnta. 

Close to ih; living-house sheds should be 
utilised (or erected if ne^issary). which must 
be devoted to incubators, brooders, e-ihibition- 
room. and fattening sheds ; for poultry-farming 
without proper appliances spells failure, and 
it is necessary to hatch chickens carly-^in 
fact, at all seasons of (he year and in large 
numbers— hill wlth.ine assistance of Cypher'* 
machines little trouble will be experiencL-d. 

One of the greatest misttikes inexperienced 
H ultry-far^trs make is hatching chickens at 
the wrong season of the year ; early- 
hatched pullets mature before winler sets in 
and lay until Ihe following spring, when they 
will be ready to hatch another flock o( chicken 
to grow into early laying fowls. 

The Host PTOlltable BrMds. 

The non-sitting varieties aie excellent for 
poultry far.ners, especially if Ihe birds are 
hatched from March (o May ; in fact, il 
farmers generally would confine their opera- 
tions to th;se favourable months il would be 
10 their advantage when eggs are the desider- 
atum, whilst such profitable breeds as the 
Bulf Orpington must not be omitted. 

The stock should he divided into egg pro- 
ducers and table poultry, for the poultry far- 
mer must pay attention to both in oi^er lo 
make Ihe largest profit at the smallest cost. 
It will be found for egg-producing fowls the 
while, brown, and black Leghorns, Anconas, 
and Minorc.is will generally excel, which may 
be kept pure or crossed ; all lay large sized 
eggs, are most prolific, and very hardy. 

If crossed for utility purposes, Ihe good 
services of Ihe BufI Orpinglon may be service- 
ably utilisL-d, which will improve Ihe breed, 
and large-sized brown eggs will be the result 
of the cross. 

The Leghorn -Houdan is another splendid 
cross, and worthy of consideration. All Ihe 
breeds mentioned are the best of foragers, and 
suited to farm life. 

Table Ponltrr- 

Whilst Ihe deep-bodied Dorking is excellent 
for crossing with any breed, also the Indian 
Came, 1 know of few breeds of fowl which 
will beat Ihe Buff Orpington for table poultry, 
all of which must be hatched in Ihe autumn. 
$0 as to be ready for killing In the spring antl 

Ducks must, of course, be considered, and 
here I recommend Indian Runners for egg 
production, and Aylesbury for tab!e purposi's. 
whilst a cross between these two breeds will 
give good results. I always advise the would- 
be poultry far'mer to make arrangements 'o 
supply regularly hotels and large establish- 
ments in his neighbourhood; also Ihe nearest 
markets. 

A capital plan is to contract with such 
hotels, etc., to take all their waste food daily 
for a small amount per year, which will 
economise the cost of feeding. 

Conclnillng AdvleB. 

There is always plenty to do on a poultry- 
farm, what wilh feeding and w.iierinii, 
cleaning out of houses, collection of eggs, 
sorting and pac"kini; same, looking after ^ne 
chickens and young stock, buying i^orn in 
the cheapest markets, answering correspon- 
dence, finding out regular customers, etc., ail 
of which demands daily attention. 

A good trade in day-old chicks can< be carried 
out in the spring. 

The selection of a few good birds to be 
pushed forward for exhibition is essential, for 
with experience and a little extra attention 
remunerative prices can often be obtained lor 
fowls, which will help to increase the poultry- 
farmer's banking account. 
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Bird Voices in Australia. 

By Cyril Grant Lane. 

THE stars were but just fading. Out- down the sparkling forest aisles pierced by Two or three eggs are laid, of a beau- 
side my camp 1 stood in silence, im- the sun's bright rays. tiful fleshy-pink colour, with under- 

— ..^ K.. *r 1 ( „ J : — Pearly drops were twinkling midst the cloudings of pale chocolate. The eggs of 

iridescent moisture, changing colour with this bird vary much in size in individual 
a glow like the light of life, and in- clutches. Upon the upper mandible will 
definable sounds — mystic voicings be noticed a warty excrescence, and (he 
of the waking wilds— harmoniously appropriateness of the sobriquet " Friar- 
blended in sweet triumphant song, bird " will be readily recognised upon 
Peacefully reposing in the hazy noting the shaven appearance of the head. 
distances of this inspired nook in In addition to honey, the Leather-head 
Nature's garden, one's thoughts subsists largely upon insects, principally 
float tranquilly on to the Utopian captured among the foliage, or when in 
realms of imagination, where, like flight. 

the blaze of a tropical sun, inspira- Often, as the rosy lit,ht of dawn bursts 
tion glows, feeding the hungry upon the e^pectant lowlands of the buhh, 
soul with an incipient knowledge a long-drawn, wailing, clearly-whistled 
of spirituality and glimmering con- note grips the attention, but is heard no 
ceptions — veiled by the darksome more until the soft afterglow of sunset 
fogs of ignorance — of the ever- mingles with the violet hues of shadowy 
present, limitless, inexorable in- night — it is the plover's farewell to the 
fluences throbbing through the starht hours it loves to greet. Invariably 
vistas of eternity. these mournful cries are rcsjionded to front 

But it was of birds I meant to many distant quarters by separate groups 
write, for, oh ! how they voiced of plovers sallying forth to feed among the 
their Maker's praises from moun- reticulate marshes. 

tain crests to the gullies' fern-clad' A conspicuous instance of colour-prolce- 
depths as the sun's rays flashed tion is furnishedin this bird's pluiniigc, the 
upon their forest home. Among wonderful adaptation of colouration to its 
the. most vociferous was the Friar- scrubby, mnrshy environment being so 
bird, or Leather-head, fio-called on effective in result as to render concealment 
account of the tough, black, quite simple under apparently impossible 
wrinkled skin which covers the circumstances. So closely do they lie to 
head and a large portion of the {Conlinutd on page 52.) 

Its quaint bug- 
singular cry, so 

like the words 

six-a-coltock, are 

familiar sounds 

throughout the 

bush in spring and 

summer, for, like 

the wattle bird. 

the Leather-head 

continuously fol- 

lo^rs the flowering 

gums year in, 
ecstatic degree that my halting tongue year out, all round Aus- 
was tied, my inner being a calm recorder, iralia. Its reason for 
It seemed that shadows were cast by this perpetual wandering 
ulterior things upon a fathomless gloom, is obvious enough, how- 
yet, with increase of eastern radiance, ever, upon examination 
those shadows faded, and a new landscape of its structural forma- 
shaped its velvety outlines with slow ad- tion, for its long, sinuous 
vancive glory — an ever-expanding, dream- neck, brush-like tongue, 
like revelation, a title page in the volume and sharp-curved daws 
of Nature's day awaiting the dazzling sig- immediately pronounce it 
nature of its colour-producing, life-giving a true honey-eater. 
author. They travel in flocks of 

Substance, situation, verdure, rock and many hundreds, and their 
river, wondrously developed as the flash- pendant nests are built at 
ing sun-floods streamed upon the eager varying heights (from 12 
earth. Breathing afresh the elixir of life, to 30 feet) above the 

multitudinous forms of physical animation ground, and are com- ^.^^ 

sipped the vigorous atmosphere of mom, prised of stringy bark and l' {"\("^l'%\ t"^ 



while dew-damp breezes, flower-scented, sheep's wool, and lined 
whispered of health and joyous energy all with coarse grasses. 
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Pily is not natural to man. Children 
are always cnid. Savages are altirays 
cruel, i'ily is acquired and improved by 
the cullivalioiro} reason.— Dr. Jt 



I T is significant that the Board of Agri- 
1 culture have lelt compelled to issue 
a circular which practically invites 
landowners and others to revive the sport 
of rookshooting and to use the more 
deadly shotgun instead of the rifle. Al- 
though the rook is known, as a rule, to do 
more good than harm on the land, there 
is no denying the fact that — like another 
useful bird, the starling — it has of late 
years multiplied beyond all reason in some 
parts of the kingdom a-nd has become 
injurious. Whether this is Ihe result of 
the decline of rookshooling with shot- 
guns, as the Board suggests, is doubtful 
however. 

Possibly it is rather due lo the exten- 
sion of game-preserving, and the con- 
sequent extermination in many districts 
of the rook'a chief enemy, the sarrion 
crow ; and a more potent factor may be the 
long series of mild winters and good 
breeding seasons which the birds have en- 
joyed. We must also bear in mind the 
fact that the numbers of rooks which are 

from the north and east, are immeasurably 
greater than those which are seen 
returning in spring. The presumption 
from this contrast is that large numbers 
of foreign rook's arrive in this country 
every year and remain with us. 

TTie probability of this is increased by 
the fact that a similar invasion by star- 
lings is almost proved to have taken place 
by the prevalence in this country of star- 
lings of the Eastern type. In the case of 
the starlings, moreover, no such explana- 
tion as the Board offers for the multipli- 
cation of rooks is available ; because there 
never was any " sport " of starling- 
shooting in England, Nor can we 
attribute their increase, as is sometimes 
done, to the Gun Licence Acts, which pre- 
vent villagers from shooting birds mis- 
cellaneously ; because an equally or more 
destructive increase of starlings has 
occurred in Eurc^an countries where no 
laws of the kind exist. 

The death of a schoolboy at Folkestone 
last week from the bite of an adder will 
doubtless — and very prt^erly— give an im- 
petus (o the general desire to exterminate 
this, the only venomous reptile of Britain, 
at any rate in those haunts where human 
beings are at all likely to come into con- 
tact with it by accident The adder must, 
I think, be exceptionally large and 
vigorous to be able to inject enough 
venom with its bite to kill a healthy 
human being, especially as, from the 
nature of the ease, the bite must almost 
always be inflicted upon Ihe extremities — 
a bare hand or an inadequately protected 
foot. Neverlbeless the fewer venomous 
reptiles that wo have among the herbage 
where we like to ramble in summer the 
bfller ; and every one who kills an adder 
which has been discovered in a country 



At the same time 1 hope that each 
would-be slayer among our readers will 
always make sure Ihat the shrinking ot 
fleeing reptile before him really is an 
adder before delivering the blow with a 
stick which breaks the creature's back. 
It is too Jate afterwards to discover ihat 
the victim was only a harmless grass- 
snake or a slow-worm. You cannot mend 
its broken back; and to " put it out of its 
miser}'." as the phrase goes, is but melan- 
choly kindness when the injury was ot 
your making. Therefore, please remember 
that the c«ily reptiles to b^ killed in 
Britain are those which have a con- 
tinuous dark line down the back, or which 
are so black that you cannot see the line. 
The blind-worm is a little glossy snake- 
like creature with no markings; and the 
grass-snake is greenish-brown with some 
scattered spots only, and no dark line 
down the back. Both of these are harm- 
less, and should be spared. 

I am glad to see that in the preface to 
his new edition of Rural England, Mr. 
Rider Haggard corrects the mistake made 
in the body of the work, of belittling the 
scheme of Garden Cities. The " Back 
lo the Land ! " question has been too 
mixed up with politics to be suitable for 
discussion in Ihe quiet columns of The 
Covmhv-Siue; but if we take a calm, 
scientific view of the matter we must 
recognise ihat the e.todus of villagers, 
male and female, from the country into 
the towns has been the i>atural symptom 
of the commercial stage of national evolu- 
tion through which we are still passing. 
.\nd we know that " Back " always means 
degeneracy in evolution. 

Should the time come when we could 
cry " Forward to Ihe Land!" there will 
be no need to cry. Humanity would press 
forward on its own account! and I think 
that the Garden Cities are the germ of a 
great growth of a new state of things. 
Who would not sooner live and work in a 
garden city than in a city of fogs and 
slums? And when rural England shall 
have been parcelled out into prosperous 
areas, each with its populous garden citv 
as the centre of life and activity, the town's 
ihat are so overcrowded now may soon 
have spare space enough to make them- 
selves into garden cities too. 

In any case the progress of the " Garden 
Cities " scheme deserves our sympathetic 
interest ; because it is so thoroughly British 
in its method of meeting a national need. 
Of late years we ha'-e fallen too much 
into the habit of clamouring for legisla- 
tion to correct each tendency of the times 
which causes one class or another to feel 
a pinch; and legislation for one class 
always irritates, if it does not actually 
injure, other classes. Therefore, the 
scheme of garden cities is peculiarly wel- 
come, because, if it prospers, as it surely 
deserves, it will, without recourse to class 
legislation, benefit the entire community 
bv filling the co'jntry with new centres of 
life and activity where men can live happy 
and healthy lives, in pure air, without 
losing the intellectual stimulus of work 
and society in a thriving go-ahead riiy. 



Warham, H or folk. 
The perils of bird migration are sadly 
illustrated by one of our records this 
week, of a sedge warbler which was 
picked up dead on the roof of the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, LcKidon, N., on May 
jith. The previous night had been very 
cold and rather stormy ; and there can be 
little doubt that this little warbler was ouc 
of hosts of migrating birds, attracted and 
dazzled by the lights of London, and un- 
able to find proper shelter. When one 
remembers that the sedge warbler 
naturafly roosts in dense herbage or some 
tangled thicket, close to the ground, one 
can realise how hard pressed it must have 
been before it tried to spend a co'd and 
stormy night upon the roof of a huge 
building tike the Agrkultural Hall. 



A correspondent, writing from Benen- 
den, Kent, asks me why some climbing 
plants, such as the hc^ and the honey- 
suckle, always twine up their supports in 
the same direction as the hands of a 
watch, while others, such as ihe rmner 
bean, turn in the opposite directic* 



far f 



1 , 






attempted to explain this curious differ- 
ence of movement, although a good deal 
of scientific language has been used in 
describing it. My explanalion, however, 
would be that the plants have acquired 
the instinct to move in a certain direction 
by following the sun, and that the 
direction in which they niove depends upMi 
the hemisphere in which their ancestors 
acquired the instinct. 



1 am aware that this explanation is 
entirely novel; but at least I claim that 
it is simple and intelligible. The great 
majority of our British twining plants 
move in Ihe same direction as the hands 
of a watch; and ihis is only natural, 
because most of our plants belong lo the 
Northern hemisphere where the sun 
appears to move in the same way. 
During the night the plants sleep, and 
when the sun arises in the east ihey turn 
towards it. As jt travels to the south, 
they try to follow; and from south they 
follow it to west. In summer, which is 
the time of their most active growih. the 
sun rises in the north-east and sets in the 
north-west, so that in following it the 
plants attempt to describe nearly the 
whole of a circle. Of course it is not 
necessary to suppose that each twining 
short completes its circle in the day, but 
all day long there is a tendency of that 
pari of the shoot on which ;he sun is 
shining to push towards it. ihus causing- 
a general movement in the direcliiMi of 
the sun's course. 



Exactly the same rule would govern 
the movements of plants whose place of 
origin lies in the southern hemispherf, 
only the movement would be reversed. 
There, after turning to the east to meet 
the rays of the rising sun, they would 
follow it to Ihe north instead of the south 
and so reach the west In an opposite 
curve. And in midsummer—at a time 
when our plants are resting at midwinter 
— their growth would be most active, and 
they would exhibit a tendency to follow 
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the sun in i(s almost complete circle at described in Greene's " Favourite Foreign during ihe five years after that, namely 

that lime from sojth-east lo south-west. Birds " and are ijuite common in bird- 1898 to 190Z, between May 8th and 13th. 

This, it seems to me, is a reasonable and shops, where they may be seen sitting in Thus one can easily understand how tlie 

simple explanation of the difference a close row altogether with other little belief arose that our climate varies in 

referred to. birds on one perch. Their scientific name cycles of five or ten years, when the 

* * * is Munia sinensis. periodicity was so marked in a con- 
Perhaps it mav be aslted why a plant * ' ' spicuous case like this of the blooming of 

which follows the sun in the southern The sis other names, which have puz/led thehawthorn. Unforiunately.hoAever. lor 

hemisphere should move in the opposite a good many competitors, were the the theory which niight thus appear to 

direction to the sun. when it is acclimatised Chinese Character, Hebrew Character, have been established by the experience of 

in the northern hemisphere. The answer Common Footman, Flounced Rustic, Bur- twenty years, the last four years have 

is that a plant, like an animal, is obliged nished Brass, and Waved Carpet. All of ''^n a ternately late and early, the dates 

to obey its ancestral instincts. For un- these are names of common English being April i2lh m .903. May 7th in 1904, 

numbered ages before man discovered the moths, taken from Newman's popular '^P'"" 30"> '" '90S. ana -^lay »?'" in'9*"'- 

utilities of the plants of distant regions, work. The first two are so called because These cannot be made to ht in witn ttie 

nature had been crystajlising in them the they have markings on their wings sup- ^3"^'^ theory at all. 

habit of turning in the right direction, posed to resemble letters of the Chinese » • • 

It did not suffice that they should turn and Hebrew alphabets respectively. The Toads have remarkable vitality; but 

only towards the sun when the sun was Footmen probably got their name from the story about toads being found m solid 

shining upon them. For success in life, their slim straight shape, with yellow ^^ci^ jg one which nothing apparently will 

which depended, in the case of twining epaulettes and braid, as it were; while [^n]^ ^\ correspondent writes from 

plants, upon the completion of the spirals the Burnished Brass lias large shining Broseley in Shrcmshire ; 

of their upward growth, it was necessary patches on its wings, looking like polishal 

that this habit of growing in the right yellow metal. The Rustics are incon- ' *™°=* these photo6"phs of a small 

direction should become fixed and stereo- spicuous stout, brown moths and the ' .; ,"^ ■ J^j .'"*" '^' ^^f- k.?' ^^X,..!?.^ 

.[.,.,,,, , , <■- . j\i_ I . n ^ I canty of a solid piece of rock, being shatlered 
typed. So, hke black swans from the Carpets spread themselves out flat show-, j,^ workmen engaged in the building of- the 

Antipodes which produce brooJs of young ing Intricate carpet-patterns on their hospiial. One toad was struck with the pick, 

at Christinas, plants from the southern wings. The Flounced Rustic has its fore- another escaped, but the third was preserved, 

hemisphere must still turn round and wings divided into three bands of brown, and is still alive, bring kept in a smaH glass 

ro-jnd in the direction which the sun like flounces, and the pattern in the little jar corked at the local chemist's shop. It i» 

always moved for their ancestors, They Waved Carpet is all composed of wavy small, not being" much larger than shown in 

are bcwn, so lo speak, right-handed or streaks. the photograph. But the peculiarity of it is, 

left-handed by her^ilv. « . . "'?' '« "louth .s quite closed, there being 

■' - only a line representing its mouth. I won- 

* * * Several readers send me observations dered if the use of its mouth disappeared, as 
There are some plants however which '^^""ling to prove that the cuckoo's egg is '= d'"' "<>' "t"'" '° "«« '' •" "biam food. ' 

twine indifferently either way; 'and it '"■d'^arily laid on the ground and then Of course the workmen made a mis- 

s<-ems prtAable that these miRit have ^^"'^'^ '" "}« *" '. to the selected nest, take and, seeing the loads among the 

originated in the tropics where the sun's ^"^^'}°J"?^! ^^ ^^'X '* u u' u 'V", ''"'^''^ "' '^^ ^''''^^" ^'^^' thought that 

course during most of the year scarcely ^^fablished fact. On the other hand I they must have been inside it. As for 

varies from the straight line between '^"^^ '^at it is also a fact— though more the supposed absence of a mouth, the 

east and west, thus giving the plants no evidence 0.1 the point would be satisfactory toad always closes it so tightly that it 

guidance as to the direction of ,(,elr "that the fetnale cuckoo sometimes lays appears a mere line; and, however 

curves On ilie o'her hand this te^dencv he egg directly in the nest. Presumably tenacious of life a toad may be, it cannot 

to twine in either direction might be the ^he does this on rare occasions, when the escape death in a stoppered bottle. 

characteristic of plants whose ancestral approach to the small bird s nest permits ^ ^ HobiMOn. 

home lay in the darkness of primeval !he comfortable^ passage of her larger ^ ' 

forests, where the sun was hidden and the ^^J' *^}^""' P"'"^^ of interest, on which "^-^^ 

plants acquired the instinct to push for- evidence is greatly needed, are :-i. Does 

ward in whichever direction light filter 'he male ot the female cuckoo find the 1 hC Writing Lark- 
ing through the canopy above promised ""ts? a. Does the male or the female 

them a li^phole. to the life-giving sun- T"^/!"/ ^^ejo the nest, af er it has '^°"" ^f^^ "^^JfJ^^;; ;, . 

shine. These, .hen. would naturllly be heen laid on the ground? 3. Does each At the foot oT the ^l^er tree 

neither right-handed nor left-handed, but ^^"if «^ ^"^^^ '^y «"'y <>"« ^^ «' ^g?" t, r^"' ^.''"'.' """ """'" "" !!,t* 

always ready to turn in any direction. %■ " "<«■ '^'^f the male exercise any in- Prophecies d,mm an unknown speech 

^ ^ fluence over the colouring of the egg? Of the dear days yet to be. 

, , ^j What are these sayings dark, 

I share the regret e.Kprcssed by many These nines of the Writing Lark? 
readers that pressure of work and space The discovery of a peewit's nest with 

prevented me from giving, as on the the unusual number of five eggs is Four eggs, in a quiet nest, 
previous occasion, a short paragraph recorded by a Scottish reader; and a Where the heath-airs roam and sigh ; 
regarding each of the natural objects in- photograph of the nest, which he sends. And every one has a mystic tale, 
eluded in our Picture Riddle Competition, is interesting. It seems to show that the Penned thereon in hieroglyphs pale- 
Indeed, such paragraphs were, perhaps, natural instinct of the bird, to arrange its What are these sayings dark, 
more needed this time, because the first four pear-shaped eggs in a circle with These runes of the Writing Lark? 
competition had exhausted most of the their narrow ends in the centre, was 

well-known objects, and out-of-the-way baffled by the presence of the extra egg. Four eggs, in a happy nest, 

corners had to be searched for creatures The eggs are placed quite irregularly. For Ihe wonderful hour ihey wait; 

with suitable names. Consequently it two of them having their narrow ends When mysteries all shall be unsealed, 

was not surprising that competitors pointing outwards in differeni directions. And golden treasures o( life revealed, 

should have failed lo find some of them. I hope that the nest has been kept under At the kindly touch of Faie. 

* » » observation. But what are these siijings dark, 
Among these there appear to have been * * ' ""'h'''^^ ■"""" "' **"' ^^'"""^ ^'""' 

eight which some cannot even now dis- A very interesting table of records of ,, . j^ ^ house of dreams 

cover. One is the " striped sunset " the first appearances of the may, or haw- Listen and you shall knew— 

taken from J. G. Gordon's "Our thorn blossom in Essex during the last „.. „„ ^J .;.. ,L .in,.^ i™ the <rr«.n B^ov•. 

Country's Shells " as the popular name twenty-four years has been sent to me by ^*'^"^^ ^■'^^."'' *',T '" 'f^ ^,7" f^°^'' 

of a well-known sea shell distinguished by Mr, E, E, Turner, of Coggeshall. During And m^ song is cuimmg 01 er.oi.ss love, 

yellow diverging lines resembling the rays ten consecutive years from 1883 to 1891, it ' '"'"Hy- *«"■ »nd low ^ . ^ T 1 1-> 

of the setting sun. Its scientific name is came into bloom between May 3rd and ^^hal are these sayings dark, 'it 

Psammobia. The " threr-co'oured nuns " 25th ; during the following five years, 1893 These runes of the \\ riimg Lark. 

were another puzzler, but they are to 1897. between April 1st and 29th; and "" Bvros, 
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Bird Voices in Australia. The Week's WUd Life in « ^^'^s^ ^^'^ berry BcIow the iiowe. 

the plant has usually only four leaves in 

{Continued from Page 49.) PlCtUfeS. a ring; but sometimes three or five, as in 

cover, too. that while riding over scrubby COME authorities hold that there are the picture, or even eight. As the plant 

ground my horse has often narrowly O ninety-nine kinds of brSmbies *n belongs to the hly family one would have 

missed stepping upon their crouching Britain, with over sixty " sub- expected three or six leavis to be ihe rule. 

bodies. species"; so if any one essays (o make instead of four. Below this single ring 

I am -.rquainted bv the way with a bov a" exhaustive study of brambles, he of leaves a long stalk is all that there is of 

who. while gathering bits of w^ in a pad- tackles a thorny subject in more ways the plant above-ground, and only a bulb 

dock, piikea up a rattier larger piece man 'han one. For most of us it will suffice below. 

usual, but, with no little alacrity, dropped ^ recognise at first, only two easily dis- 6. The caierpillw- of the green silver. 

it again, for, in reality, he had grasped a tinguished kinds of bramble, the black- hnes moth is bright green marked with 

young stone-ploverl The soft, gray berry, R«i.«s /.H/icosui. and the dewberry yellow and easily recognised by the « ay 

object was shapeless enough at a casual (R- caisius) (i) which is figured here. It Us last wo feet stradd^ apart. It is 

glance, stretch^ out and feigning death, flowers earlier than the blackberry. Its usually familiar to woodland ramblers 

T-. u-j ■■ I Lj blossoms are oure white larger and more because it is easily shaken from the oak 

The parent birds anxiously watched pro- uiiwsoins are pure wniie, larger anu luoic ,,_„^. k... ;, nfi=„ n,.>^i»c 

ceedimrT from a neiirhbourinir hill-toD widely spread, and in looser, more slender and other trees; but it often puzzles 

S family wa. to? molestS Sid on SS ''"•<"• """ """ ■>' "" blackberry. It the "ovice in entomology, because it i, not 

f„ '.' ^"^ 1 u. ■ J .u ' is seldom indeed that you see so many included in most works on butterflies and 

followingseason I obtained the accompany. y,„t„„'„™"f •,"'£„ ,„,he^ moths, belonging as it does to a family 

ing photograph of the plovers' eggs close uewuerry nowers togetner as in tne nne . . . ■. , .^ « . . . ^^ ' 

,n .h„ ^„5n i..n. Ti.«. ,..^..n.T ^w.» „, spiay shown here. The dewberry's which includes, with two or three excep- 

fc,(i„iSLl'^:„^^.„5TS?„„Uh; branches arc . more slender and when tions, only a multitude of those yery small 

the first place was intended to furnish a g,ey.green colour. It, lea«,s triangle moth, which the ordinary 

to be thrown at Its parent 1 A. » t ',' i„i softer, and it. fruit collector thinks of no account. The green 



n ii,» „i,.„„.,,,„h .1,= „i.„ ,w^ are more ample and softer ; and its fruit collector thinks of no account. The green 

„„. .n the photograph, the plover makes delicate bloom which the black- silyer-lmes is one of the except bns. how- 
no nest, merely laying Us egg. upon the J" ';,S'°^."°°"' »">"='■'"'= """ „.r, and is. p«-h.ps, the loveliest of 
ground, preferably in open country. The "./Th/fieUs are filling rapidly now British insects, with forewings bright 
?hS ™.re'';t'l^^ubS.■d' tTuS -•" ><»»S """"e'' 8"«"e 4..h.r in g™n striped with silver and s.tln-white 
^^t^» „i^™^,™ ,ul^, ™ ,u„ ™=K^^^ loose flocks, very unlike the compact hind wings. 

orunSbg." a g eSTpid •'«'"°'"" '"'•'''* "•" ""' "» '" "■"'"■ '■ '''" ""'' ™'" ""' '' "'>■ «™' 

__ . f . . ° . , ' 1. J ■ Very unlike their glossy, speckled parents, in comparison with its little relatives, its 

Their plaintive cry IS often heard imme- j^_ ^^^ ^^^^ ^j^,, „rey.bro*n young- total length, tail and all, being scarcely 

diately before stormy weather sets in. It ^^^^^ . ^^^ observers in different districts six inches. But the male in his breeding 

has sometimes seemed to me, as the soft ^^ ^^ service to science by noting linerv, when he wears a long upstanding 

glowof twilight merges into thedeeper whether the young starlings in their frill suggestive of a cock's comb, ail 

shades of night, that the first voicings of neighbourhoods are more grey than brown down his back, is rather an imposing 

the stone-plover appear to represent a sort ^^ ^^^^ ^rown than grey. It is believed creature. It is in this state that he is 

of mutual signal for other nocturnal birds ^y^^^ ,j,g^^ ^^ ^^^ ^-^^^-^^^f , ^„^ ,1,^^,6 usually seen, because during the breeding 

"}.,.'!'^ vicmity to esercise their vocal may be found to corresppnd with the green season, which continues until the 

abihties. For instance, a few hours ago ^^^ (^e purple which distinguish the heads beginning of July, the newts haunt ponds 

the plovers sweeping notes wandered all ^j British and Siberian starlings. and ditches, where they are easily seen 

^■^.U „ fif'^li^"''™'; '"^ ^^.l^"^^' 3- The diflerence in size between the and caught. During the o:her nine 

"r=^.^ /^-V "Tu u small male and the large Yemale of the months of the year they are land- 

s stent hum_ of mosquitoes, the hoarse i^- tussock moth is not always so ereatures, and as a rule are only dis- 

croaking of innumerable frogs, just as he |;;^^^^ ^^ .^ ^j,^ ■ ^,^^^^ ,^^ .J^^^^^_ ^^,.„^^ by accident under earth or stones, 

las gleam of twilight hovered over the ^j^^ ^^^ ^j^^ f^^^j^ 5^ ^^ ^ ^^^ S.-Jhc cider duck on her nesl is a good 

d^lant ranges and a great hush fell upon ^^^^. ^^^ ,^^,^^ ,j,^ '^^ ,^f ^„ .^^^^^^^ ^f ^^^ protective colouring en- 

the earth, spreading upwards with silent ^^^^ j^^,^^ whereby the male discovers joyed by the females of those kinds of 

d«is?Dun>"e st^r-spangled sky of j,^^ thereabouts. The colour of the moth ducks which nest in the open ; for while 

* _ _ . ' I ■■ -1 ,1. is pale grey and looks at rest like a she is often very difficult to see in her 

A moment of coniparaiive silence then „ ji" ^;' » ; ^ ; ,n , ^ , ^ ,„,„ ' ,,,„ „,^te ;, „„, „„. 

prevailed, after which from a neighbour- ,,„/,j It is the parent of that beautiful, spicuous In bold black and white. The 

■ng hghtwood tlunip ihe solemn note of a ^^ greenish-yellow caterpillar with breeding range of the elder in Britain 

boobook owl sounded forth, the rasping „,,^ f^^ ^^^'^^ ,^j ^-^^^ ;„ 1,^ extends from the Fame Islands and the 

screech of a mght hawk ripped the broirf- ,^^, / ,^ ^ ^^ ;„ ,^^ f^^, ^„,„„J Northumbrian coast northwards. Some- 

ing calm, and the funereal hooting of the ^^j ,, |,„^„„ ,, ,^, hop.dog. times the nest is a bulky sOnicture of 

great pod.rgus (nightjar) issued from s.ndSover Is that en- various handy materials, sometime, only 

adjacent ri.er-g„ms, wherein the 'possum gaging little hiri which rum so lighMy a depression in the grtAind; but by thi 

X fl'.1Us'aiW*oll"?n''','u;stTf^d """"■ »!(«? on cil^cd win"s long time. 11 the egg, are laid it is beautifully 

Stitn^fyliZncllSencr^tJs'ronh «■■; '>"'>'■'". »nd,v-bufl colour, lighter lined, with eider down from the mother 

.. tu^„^i,f PI,.,.,.,.' =™,,. „ I, -1 be ow. makes it very hard to see agamst duck s own body. 

moSedfnd blo^ch!^ whh^™.ni?b h ^ n^ 'he sand and shingle; and the black-and- Correct.on.-I am indebted to Mr. O. 

™thin^ after thfnTaL^rXu^^ white of its face and black collar break up Jiggo, gamekeeper. Benenden, Kent, for 

!^^ JnH nwJ ri^ n ^ ■ .^^^^ i's outline and help to make it invisible, drawing mv attention to a slip in the 

thF^Slt ^nT n thfh? i^^ h-^ ■ Jfs "nest" is very difiicult to find, because Week's Wild Life of May jth, when it was 

SveTsa!^ known by tie errfn^i^Seo^^ '^' e«y eggs ^ith dark pebbles blend stated that the hen pheasant covers up 

" curTew " erroneous tide of ._^,^ ^^^ miscellaneous colours of the sur- her eggs. The pheasant does not do this 

rounding stones and pebbles. It is much —gamekeepers would be glad if she did. 

— — J-— ^^-^.*- easier to find the little hollows made by It is the partridge who usually covers up 

A Garita Nettbook.— " In My Garden " is *he birds before the eg-gs are laid ; but her eggs until she CMnmences to sit. 

B little pocketbook with pencil attached, con- having served their purpose !n making .^-.j-.^^j^ 

tainins quotations in verse and prose appro- the eggs lie tc^ether, these are soon An Angler'* Eiperlencet.— " Fishing In 

priate to each season, and hints as to the table effaced by the natural drifting of the Scotland and the Home Counties," or "What 

decoration, with a blank space for notes during sand. I have Seen while Fishing and How I have 

each week of the year, except in (he four g. Although not found eyerywhere, the Caught my Fish." by Philip Geen. is a volume 

months November to February inclusive herb-paris is fl rather striking-looking <>' pleasantly written fishing reminiscence.. 

;!^^,'™ .w.° i^r pages between them Of ,a„t''„hich you may always hope to find Th°» ^"ej^" who propose to fish in the Tay 

course there s (ery httle doing m a garden T -Ug j„ „^„ ,/t,ns creenish flowers ^"^ "= "-'butary, the Lyon, or Loch Nest in 

during the winter; but space for only about '" fnaay "was. U lias greenisn nowers Scotland, and those who try their luck in the 

ISO words altogether of nature and garden """ a smell wnicn attracts carrion nies; Thames and Lea among the barbel, chub, and 

notes during one-third of the year is Inade- aid tlicse help to lertilise it, with the r„ap(, „■,]) fl„j ^^ ^^ „g[| ^ interest in Mr. 

quate. This poekei-book is published by the result that the round purplish seed-vessel Geen's records. The book H published by 

Lavender Press, Wellingborough, in the middle of the flower swells later to Mr. T. Fisher Unwin at 3s. 6d. net. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(See page 52.) 




1. Eirfy Bknma ol Btwherrj, R„bus ca-sius (G. B. Norrevs). 2. Young Starling. Slurmis vulgaris (A. VV Sargent) 
Hale (Rb«vc) and FciOBle (below) ol Pale Tuiiock Motti, Or,;via or IJasychira pudihunda (J. P. K. R). 4. Eggs ol Ringed 
Sud PI«Tcr, /Egialilii hiahcolu (G, B. Norrevs). 5. Curious Specimen ol Herb'Piris, Paris quadrifoiia, wilh five, instead "* 
iNr, leaves nndN the Boner (O. B. Norrevs). 6. Caterrlllar ol Green Silverlinei Moth, Halias prasiuanci (A i; rotipe) 
Male (left) and Female (rijfhl) Great Water Newts, TiiIoh cistatus (S. and C. Jnhinon). 8. Eider Dock, Somuleria mollissii 
M M«( (S. P. Gordon). [Ihe photograph of a Common Tern in Init week's Wild Life should have been rrediied 10 Me^ 
Allunson and Rilev.} 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



wild Boula Yorkihlrc.— The plioic 
herewith rfproduccd was sent to the Etii 
Mr. George Nesi, of liirby Mi 



^vigh 



jnlm 



somewhat imperferl 

(5ui scroja) obtained 

quarry near Kirby .Moor,ide. The crevice is 

nine yards from the top of the prrscnt face 

of the quarry and about fifteen yards from the 

originnl face. Although the grinders are well 



;ph "Noiiy Frogs." — Sir, — In looking- through and no more. On another occasion I heard 
by Ihe "Queries, Answers, and Correspondence" shrieking noises coming from the edge of a 
no repre- in this week's CountrV'Siue (dated May I51h, field, and on coming up to the spot I saw [wo 
■lunaiely 1906) 1 notice a paragraph entitled "Noisy corncrakes with outstretched wing? advancing 
ild boar Krogs." Might I suggest that your cotres- and retiring in the attack. They flew away 
imeslone pondent (A. E. Horner, Pattingham, Staffs) on our approach. 1 saw three pairs altogether 
revice is procure, if convenient, one or two specimens of that night. This is the first time 1 havo 
frogs and thus make quite certain whether noticed them flying about this year. On pre- 
pecies be the common frog (Sana tcm- vious occasions 1 have seen groups of seven 
iaj or the more scarce edible frog {Rana or eight in this district even when the snow 
ciculenla)'! It struck me was on the ground. — Yours, etc., W. B, 
when reading the para- CiUreEU,, Glasgow, 
graph that the frogs re- 
ferred to may have l>een of 1 
the latter species ; an< 
so, it would be interes 
to record its appearanc 
Staffs. I r ■ ■ 
pardoned 



Tobacco u a Poisoii.— Sir,— When on Cym- 

1 Easter Sunday with a friend 
we found two adders basking in the hot sun. 
My friend picked them up at the back of Ihe 
head between his fingers and thumb, and after 
night perhaps be squee^ing open the reptiles' mouths pushed the 
'— mentioning dottle out of his pipe ii ■ * 



I difference 






SkoD of Wild Bou loand In Torkitaln. 

preserved, most of the front teeth a 






e lost ; but the corn 

tbe lett lower canmi. or tusk, remains and light lini 

serves to show (as do the si^e and length of down th 

the specimen generally) that the skull belonged you will 

to a wild boar. Skulls of pigs are not un- when possible, 

common in tertiary deposits iike thow o( Wal- —Yours, etc., 

thamstow in Essex, but these are, for the most cum-Hardy. 

part at any rale, small and may have be- Bird* In London. 

longed to domesticated or half-domesti rated bird-life in St. Jamt 

animals. Skulls of true wild boars from de- on April 26th a paii 

posits of presumably Pleistocene ' ' ' -^ - 
like as perfect as the present 
however, exceedi ' "' " 
History) Mu, 






Sir, — Among 
Park, London, I 
of swallow 

..thing quite at home, and a pair of sandpipers 

impt'e are, island. Coulti not something more be done to in- 
A\ (Natural duce swallows to make their abode in London 
possesslhg one such parks? — Yours, F. Elki; 



ind threw them seemingly 
ibie frog paralysed on the ground. They were both dead 
r its clear and in [^53 than three minutes by my watch. One 
oak, which is of them was an exceedingly vicious specimen 
usually considerably louder and struck repeatedly at his boot. My friend 
than that of the common informs me that he has killed hundreds in 
Irog. In the edible (rog this way. The juicy dottle of the pipe seems 
the dark brown bands ex- to be a most virulent poison. — Yours, etc., 
lending from the eye to William H. SuiTlt, Putney. 
the shoulder in the com- flw Dragon Treo.— Sir,— The dragons' 
mon frog are absent, blood of commerce is a dark red resinous secre- 
Dunng croaking lhe_ edible (i^n obtained from several plants, one of which 
is the Dracana draco, a native of the island 
of Tenerifle, and one of the most celebrated 
trees in the annals of natural history. Until 
about forty years ago there was a tree of it 
in Orotava which was computed to be 4,000 
years old. It in'as 70 leet high with a trunk • 
48 feet in circumference, which was hollow and ■ 
might be ascended by a staircase. Whpn Miss 
Marianne North visited the island Ihirtv years 
igo this tree had lumb'ed into a mefe dust 
.leap, but it had some fine successors about 
I'ftt'"'."? '•"■ i''^"''' ='"'' ^"""s of ''>'>''^ had curious roots 
hanging from the upper branches rear the 
■hich spread themselves gradually round 
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events as these. 
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specimen, and that from a fissure in the Isle \ Lamli'i Literary Taitc. 

of Portland. The Kirby Moorside skull prob- j, farmhouse ; and, owing ti 
ably belongs to the mammoth age or some- |^ing left open, my study 
where thereabouts ; but wild boars survived in ,i.,is invaded a few days ago 
r.real Britain to within the historic period, by a Yearling lamb. Luckily 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Ness will see his for the lamb, but unluckily 
way to present this interesting specimen to lb [q, myself. 1 was out at the 
national collection.— R. L. time. It was able in conse- 
Kecplng ■ Nature Record Book.— bir.— m quence to amuse itself for 
your " Country-Side Notes " in a recent issue some time by making hay 
of your interesting paper (of which all my amongst my belongings. It 
family ore most enthusiastic readers), when seems, however, to have 
speaking of your Nature-Record «ook you bfen of a somewhat studious 
say " You can subdivide the blocks into Ab., turn, lor after dragging my 
Ac, Ad., etc." I would like to draw your hand camera about by the 
attention to a very excellent system lo reduce strap it proceeded to par- 
the bulk of this volume, and that is by index- tially devour a book, and, 
ing by Ihe first vowel of the «'ord after the curiously enough, the work 
initial letter so 4liat you need onlv have five which ii found so attractive 
pages to each initial letter. This system I was Darwin's " Plants and 
saw first in Todd's " Indea Rerum," and I .Animals under Domestica- 
think beginners will find it a good lip. Thus tion."— Yours, etc., (Rev.) 
grebes would come under Ge, plover under Gori>on C, GmST, Cradley, 
Po, chafiinch Ca. Hoping that your sug- .Mi-Kern, 
gested book on "Woodcraft" may soon be Comcrakti In Realren- 
compiled. — Yours, etc., J. W. BtDCOOD. ihlr«.— Sir.^Kn Ihe i^lh 
I>over. [No doubt this system would greatly April, while out with a 
simplify matters, supposing that there was friend, 1 noticed corncrakes 
any chance o( keeping a good nature-record moving about near Clark- 
book within Ihe suggested limit of five pages ston, Renfrewshire. On the 
or so for each letter of the alphabet. I have first occasion I noticed two 
tried many plans ; and you may believe me birds which seemed to 1 
when I say that, if you are going to keep pair. These flew inti 
your records at all systematically for a period neighbouring field on our 
of years, you should allow what appears at proach. and on landing one 
first an absurd amount of space for them. If of the birds immediately hid itself i 
your handwriting is small and the pages are grass, while Ihe other kept its head 
large, twenty-five pages for each letter of the well above the grass, and watched tt 
alphabet — roughly 5oo pages — will suflice, with then made a sound and this bird ah 
a little management, lor the permanent record appeared. A short time afterwards, ho 
book. — Ed.J I noticed its head just appear above the 
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the the protection of a greenhouse. The Iree m; 

rect, be likened to a gigantic cauliflower with stra 

1 shaped recurving leaves in place of tl 

dis- " flowers." Dragon's blood is used for colou 

ever, ing varnishes, plasters, tooth-powders, etc.- 

[rass Yours, etc., W. W. 
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B.E.N.A. 

THE list of members of Ihe B.E.N.A. will, 
1 hope, be readj' for publication next 
week, wilh the names of menilwrs 
arranged in geographical order. This method 
has been adopted (or the convenience of mem- 
bers, as It will enable ihcm to see at a glance 
who of their neighbours belong to the Associa- 
tion. Another advantage of ihe arrangement 
is that it will facilitate the formation of local 
centres. Already, 1 am glad to say, several 
local natural history societies hav» been 
enabled to come into existence by the aid thus 
furnished. And, of course, although there is 
no fee to be paid for membership of Ihe 
B.E.N.A., societies which are affiliated to it 
may fix what subscription they like for their 
own purposes. In practice, however, I think 
that live shillings per annum is the most 
iui table sum. 

In arranging fixtures for my future lectures, 
preference will be given to those for which 
the invitation comes from one or more mem- 
bers of the B.E.N.A. ; and in all cases I shall 
stipulate that the card of membership of the 
B.E.N.A. ^all ensure free admission to such 

* • * 
Contributions of nature books, for which 
Ihe owners have no further use, wilt always be 
welcome ; and whenever a sufficient stock is 
collected distribution will be made, chiefly 
to juvenile members of the Association. Among 
Ihe books distributed on the last occasion were 
works by the Rev, |. C. Wood, Mrs. 
firightwen, Mr. Hudson, Mr. O. G. Pike, 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, Mr. Warde Fowler. Mr. 
Chas. Di;ion, and many others, besides a 
Urge number of nature study books and nature 

What Ihe B.E.N.A, especially needs is the 
assistance of energetic members, who will 
work for it locally. Its destiny is 10 grow 
on natural lines, and not by any hard-and-fast 
SFt of rules arranged beforehand. The seed 
has been sown, aruj has apparently fallen on 
good ground. It is now for Ihe rootlets which 
have spread into all parts of the country to push 
into vigorous growth, and produce flourishing 
branches. We shall very soon see in which 
localities the necessary vilality exists. 

Wherever I go to lecture it would be a great 
pleasure to nie to meet the local members of 
the B,E.Ni.4. ; and when the date and place 
of a lecture are announced in The Countrv- 
SiDB, may I rely upon some local member or 
members to arrange a little informal meeting, 
cither before or after the lecture? 

Perhaps I cannot do belter than to conclude 
by quoting the following letter — one, I am 
glad to say, of many of the same kind — from 
a welcome new member : — 

Milton Houce. 
Bathwick Hill, Bath. 

Dear Sin. — .Allow me to congratulate you 
on the great success of TiiB Coustrv-Sidi;. 
being myself a great lover of animals and 
birds, especially birds and bird-life. I wish to 
thank you for issuing such a splendid weekly ; 
if has been a source of great pleasure to read 
the notes, etc. : the illustrations are splendid. 
The young thrush (No. 3) in the Birthday num- 
ber and also Ihe nesis are extremely good. 
Maj I say that from the first issue 1 have 
regularly subscribed to The CotiNTRV-SiDE, 
and, indeed, I think so highly of it, and as a 
rule the information. -icsperially of birds, is 
quite correct and reliable, that I have recom- 
mended the principals of schools to take it in 
regularly, and as a start have given them a 
ropy to use in their natural history classes. 

t shall be delighted 10 become s member of 
Ihe B.E.N.A., and will thank you to kindly 
place my name on the list. 

I am, yours very truly, 

Frederick Wa. Bascombb. 



A Mixed Bag. 



Tbe Tront's Diet,— Trout have been seen 
and even captured wilti water shrews in their 

Rabbltk' Ears.— The ears of a full-grown 
rabbit are less pointed than those of a young 
one. They seem also to be placed wider apart. 

Tbe Blackcock's CbaUenge,— During the 
early spring the blackcock utters his breeding 
note almost always from the top of a tree. 

Curlew u Sheep-dog.— A curlew has been 
observed, when a sheep has strayed too close 
to her nest, to run and endeavour to head off 
the animal. 

A Long Ealombiacat. — A terrier which pur- 
sued a rabbit into a drain at Tiverton was 
imprisoned for five days and nights, but was 
ultimately rescued. 

Beidiig Time.— On one occasion when a 
corncrake was observed " craking " within a 
few yards he was seen to jerk his body for- 
ward at each note. 

PrtmlHTe " Tobaeco."— " The lesser roots 
of the elm," says Richard JeHeries, "are 
porous like cane, and are sometimes smoked 
as cigars by the plough-boys. 

Cry ol the Red Groiwe,— The cry of the 
female red grouse is written as " yoiv, yow, 
yow," while that of the male is the lamtliar 
" birbecli, goback, goback." 

A Cruel Practice.— An extremely cruel 
practice which used to be Ammon among 
poachers was that of stitching together the 
lips of Ihe ferrets to prevent their worrying 
the rabbits. 

Starlings ud Tbatcb In the old days when 

so many dwelling-houses had thatched roofs 
the starling was a great pesi from his habit 
of pulling out the straws to make roosting 

Murderotu Rermltl. — On a small islet in 
the Laccadive sea Mr. Alcock saw swarms of 
large and voracious hermit-crabs tearing to 
pieces and eating numbers of the young sea- 
birds in their nests. 

CapHvlly Cansci Hnrder,— When placed in 
captivity specimens of the copper pheasant, 
both male and female, will fight with great 
fierceness, generally killing one another in the 

A Uielnl Giant. — Formerly Ihe Galapagos 
tortoise was made use of in a variety of ways 
by the natives who inhabited the same island ; 
his flesh was eaten both fresh and salted, and 
a beautiful clear oil wgs prepared from the 
fat. , 

Tartle Dove* In MM-Cbaanel.— An observer 

in Guernsey stales that the " cooing " of the 
turtle dove is frequently heard between the 
hours of six and seven- in the morning, but 
that for the rest of the day they are quite 

Tbe Mole Cricket.- Where these insects are 
numerous, as In the island of Guernsey, they 
do considerable damage to the beds of young 
tbmato plants, rooting them up in their sub- 
terranean wanderings, even biting the stems 
of the plants in two. 

Wo4>d pigeon at Weather Propbet.— Country 
people in some places assert that the wood- 
pigeons' ordinary note resembles Ihe words, 
" take two cows, Taffy." They also hold 
that when rain threatens Ihe pigeon's note 
changes to "Joe's toe bleeds. Betty." 

Red Grooie and Partridge.— On one occa- 
sion, when a red grouse and a partridge laid 
in the same nest, the former bird took posses- 
sion of it and in due course reared alt Ihe 
chicks. When pheasant and partridge lay in 
the same nest the partridge gels the family. 

Tame Swallows.— As " An East Coast 
Naturalist," Mr. Patterson .'ays. "On one 
occasion I found a nest built saucer-shaped 
on a beam ; it was quite detached, and my 
removing and replacing it did not seem much 
to disturb or concern the parent birds." 



Nest ot Turtle Dove,— A turtle dove has 
been known to build its nest on ihe top ol a 
disused blackbird's nest. 

Tbe Crake's Call— A comb and a stick, 
properly used, can produce an exact imitation 
oi the note of the corncrake. 

Tbe- Grouse Line— Roughly speakinsj, 
grouse will not thrive on English moors south 
of a line drawn from Bristol to Hull. 

A Great Traveller.- The Reeves's pheasant 
is a very powerful Hyer, and will occasionally 
make prolonged flights for thirty miles on end. 

Birds u4 Eggs. — So careless are birds with 
regard to their eggs that the grasshopper 
warbler will readily sit on song thrushes' 
eggs if placed in her nest. 

A Fertile Hybrid The hybrid between the 

common ring-necked pheasant and the Reeves's 
pheasant is fertile, though, curiously enough, 
not until the second year. 

ImllatlOB tbe Shicercst Flattery.- A parrn- 
keet which was kept for years in Ihe same 
cage with a songlhrush at last learned 10 
imitate that bird's song to perfection. 

Cold-reslithig Eggs.- Ptarmigans' eggs 
have the extremely useful quality of being 
apparently impervious to cold, and Ihe hen 
bird may often be seen sitting in snow. 

Duties ol Ihe Gamekeeper. — During the 
pheasant rearing time one of the duties of Ihe 
gamekeeper is to pile up heaps of brush- wood 
to afford the broods protection from hawks. 

Ready |iBde Poacbln g.— Sometimes when 
an unscrupulous keeper discovers a snare he 
puts a hare into it, then secretes himself and 
captures the poacher " in the act." 

Draaght and the Birds.— When, as occa- 
sionally happens, a song thrush's nest is found 
without the customary mud lining it Is prob- 
ably because the nest was built during drought, 
when mud was scarce. 

The Cormorant's Dive, — A cormorant which 

water for thirty seconds, while the interval 
tor breoth-taking on the surface was only fivB 

D«ep-iea and Shore Star- Flibei.— The only 
dlflerence between the deep-sea star-flshes and 
those which live near the shore appears to be 
one of colour, the former being the most 
brilliant. 

A "Sportsman's" Epitipb In a certain 

churchyaid in the Highlands there is a tomb- 
stone in memory of a landowner who, the 
epitaph states, "on one occasion killed forty 
grouse at one shot." 

Rougb Wealber and Grebe In roue'i 

weather it has been noticed that while the 
male great crested grebe rides lightly over 
Ihe waves, the female, on Ihe other hand, is 
buffeted and occasionally driven back by Iheni. 

To Protect Ibe Eggs.— Mr. Kearton, afUr 
watching a great crested grebe on her nest 
for a long time, made a slight noise. The 
bird, before diving, wilh a few incredibly swift 
movements of her beak, covered the eggs wilh 

Faithlul to nit Flnt Mate,— Mr. Alcock 
once kept on a pond two coots. When the 
female disappeared the male pined for days, 
but ultimately recovered, a new mate was pro- 
vided, but when after some time she also dis- 
appeared, the male did not apparently notice 

Tenacity ot Life. — The capercailzie is ex- 
tremely tenacious of life, and the following 
account of the attempt to finish a wounded 
bird proves it : — " 1 knocked it down, and then 
went to try to kill it. I tried every way I 
knew to no purpose, so I stabbed it in the 
head with my knife. Then it spit al me, 
barked like a dog, and flew away wilh my 
knife," 

Car;xtlon. — In the " Mixed Bag" for Mat 
■;th " Law of Ihe Game Licence " should read, 
'■ Law ot Game Dealers' Licence." The 
prohibition does not appiv lo the licence to 
kill game. 
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In Spring on the Broads* 

By the Rev. M. C.-H. Bird. 

THE land of the Norfolk Broads is full of interest to every 
naturalist, (or whichever special line of nature study may 
be our favourite hobby, we shall invariably find that it is 
connected more or less with other branches. 

For instance, the marsh and Montagu harriers are sttli. at- 
tracted, in spile of much persecution, to visit Broadland in 
sprinp, by reason o( the abundance of the eggs and young of 
wildfowl and waders which find here, amongst abundant food 
supply and comparative solitude, a natural paradise. The 
short-cared owl still lingers as a breeding species, irresistibly 
attracted by voles innumerable. The teeming fry o( coarse fish 
conduce 10 the presence of the graceful grebe, and the more 
secretive otter revels in the dense security of our extensive reed- 
beds, and has ever at hand a multiplicity of its favourite food — 
tench and eels. The hairy caterpillars of the drinker, oak 
eggar, and tiger moths, here supplied with interminable 
forests of (ood-planis, account for the annual concerts of 
cuckoos. At Hickling cspeciaily white-scalped coots do mostly 
congregate to crop the sub-aquatic lime-collecting chara, which 
clothes the hard bottom of this shallow broad. The swailowv 
tails would not be included in our list of local butterflies were it 
not from the fact that their special food-plant finds hereabouts 
a most congenial habitat. Accompany me on to Hickling for 
an hour or two. On a bright, still day in Spring the rich anfl 
mellow, though all too abruptly ceasing, song of a blackbird 
from' amongst the budded alders may be the first seasonable 
token of bird-life that greets us as we " quant " down the 
narrow winding dyke which leads through the now closely 
shorn reed-beds from the keeper's house to the Broad. 

From amongst the mixed stuff (i.e., reeds, rushes, and sedges) 
on our left, a bald-headed coot splutters across the glassy sur- 
face of our channel, scarce ten yards in front of us, for, curi- 
ously enough, the wariness of even these most wary birds wears 
off in the courage begotten of love, and a pair or two annually 
nest in such close proximity to this roadside shore that a couple 
of *ears ago one was actually photographed from the highway, 
patiently incubating. As the one which we have disturbed has 
a nest here, let us just stay our course on the chance of there 
being any misshapen or curiously marked shells in the clutch, 
for such varieties are not uncommon amongst the thousands of 
coots' eggs yearly deposited around the Broad. We, however, 
find no such specimen here, and so content ourselves with 
remarking Jiow beautifully the eggs are protected by their 
ground colour and markings conforming in tints to the fungus- 
slained reed-Ieavcs with which the nest is lined. 

" We shall not find any vipers lying out on the walls to-day," 
remarks our friendly marshman, Alfred Nudd ; " the air is too 
keen for them. I killed a fine old pair close by t'other day ; 
you c.in always tell the one from the other, because the male is 
much darker than the female, and he tapers off gradually all 
along the body lo the tail, same as an eel, but the female's 



stomach comes to a sudden ending, and there's a sort of a notch 
where the (ail joins on." 

Our lesson on vipers is, however, cut short suddenly by some 
half-dozen noisy redshanks rising one after another at some 
few feet apart from an adjacent rond, and giving forth as they 
rose the most plaintive of whistles, a weird and resonant, 
though not unmusical, cry, but nevertheless a strange contrast 
to the harsh and guttural " kurrah, kurrah " of the great 
crested glebe which is shouting hoarse defiance in the distance — 
though well in harmony with the unvaried cries of the lapwings 
which, in decreasing nurabers, still tire the echoes of our 
marshlands. 

These latter birds are not only larger but bolder than the 
redshank, and for this reason it probably is that the latter seeks 
the company of the farmer in the breeding season, for where a 
peewit's nest is found, on any spot known to be frequented by 
each species, it is the common custom ainongst local " eggers " 
to hunt for one of the less openly building redshank hard by. 

I say " hunt " for, because, difficult as the plovers' eggs are 
to identify amidst their surroundings, in spite of their lying 
unconcealed in an open nest, those of the redshank are doubly 
so, for she makes her nest in a tussock of grass or rushes, 
inarching the overhanging stems with her beak (as a water rail 
was photographed in the act of doing here last yearj, leaving 
but one small entrance through the surrounding vegetation to 
her scarcely more conspicuously tinted treasures. 

Snipes and reeves are equally careful to hide their eggs and 
nests from prying eyes, for the eyes of both crows and hawks 
are very keen, the latter proverbially so, and what the crow 
lacks in visionary power is amply compensated for by his 
tenacity of purpose. Frequently have I watched a couple of 
grey crows beating a marsh as methodically as a brace of welt- 
trained pointers, and nothing but the boldness, sham-fighting, 
and much wing-flapping of the fussy male peewits enables any 
of the first-laid eggs of this species to escape from being sucked 
by them. As soon as rook or crow appears in the vicinity of a 
plover colony the whole place is in an aerial uproar, and if the 
more powerful birds were only aware of their power, and were 
not (like thieves of other species upon discovery) afraid lo use 
it. both parent peewits as well as their eggs would be at Iheir 

Those somewhat unsightly posts which mark out th^ 
channel through the broad upon our right are the favourite dry- 
ing stands of what few non-breeding cormorants pay us visit* 
in the summer time, and in olden days more than one osprey 
has had to pay the penalty of using one or other of diem for a 
perch ; though of latter years the topmost bough of a large 
willow tree standing on the further shore, now done to death 
by the joint attacks of goat moth larva and briny breezes, has 
been preferred as a coign of vantage by the noble fishing 
hawks, two of which have rested here within the last decade, 
both occurring at the autumnal migration, and not in spring, 
as formerly. 

But here we are nearly across to Swimcoots — an extensive 
marshy promontory jutting out from the Heigham shore — an 
artificial stone, clay, and turf-clad wall surrounds it, and inter- 
secting ditches once conveyed the rainfall to the neighbouring 
pump-mill, when, in the fifties, wheat paid to cultivate any- 
where, but now Nature has practically been allowed to have 
her own again, so far as such class of land as this is con- 
cerned, and so in the slads (or shallow pieces of water), pro- 
tected from the wind by what remaining wall there is, migra- 
tory wild fowl and waders, and the males of such species as are 
breeding in the vicinity, find a quiet resting place. The grass 
in places being unsmothered by rushes, affords a favourite 
feeding ground for widgeon. The ship in which we are afloat, 
a flat-bottomed gunning punt, draws but three inches of water 
with three of us aboard. Let us, therefore, recline upon her 
bottom-boards, leaving Nudd to steer the boat with his quant, 
so that she mav drift noiselessly towards yon patch of yellow 
fur/e—for 'lis just about the season of the year when some- 
thing rare may be seen, and perchance we may make a record 
observation, although, even in this highly-favoured district, it 
is very uncertain (unless one keeps daily watch) whether we 
shall be honoured with a sight of anything uncommon, for such 
visitors are only loo oflep " here to-day and gone to-morrow." 
The neighbourhood of our golden gorse bush used to be a 
favourite playing ground for some few ruffs and reeves, and 
nearly every year a trip or two visit us still, a few individuals 
staving long enough sometimes to raise hopes that what once 
has been, aga'n will be, but not since 1889 have any eggs been 
laid here. 
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The Bahalia. 



Br E. Cockburn Reynolds. Ulostrated by the Autlior- 



THE Bahalia, the Indian bird-catcher, 
leads the most ideal life in existence, 
as free and as happy as the monkey- 
folk themselves. Born in the jungles in a 
tiny toy hut, whose Ihatch is scarce seen 
under the green leaves and trailers of ihe 
wild melon, he has conversed with Nature 
from babyhood, and has learnt many 
things which are hidden from the wise 
ones of the city. Before he could say 
" Umma " he could coo like Hurrcal, the 
green pigeon, crow like Murga the jungle 
cock, or imitate Ihe cough and jabber of 
Hunuman, the great grey mon- 
key and his black-faced tribe as 
they played hide-and-seek in ihe 
branches overhead. 

.As a man, his love for Ihe 
jungle is no less, and he follows 
the occupation of bird-catcher 
as his father and his father's 
lather did before him. Let us 
go with him and see him at his 
work. But to "understand this 
properly you must first know 
bow he makes the lassa, or 
bird-lime, with which he snares 
the birds, and which is so 
strong that even an animal as 
lar^e as a eat, once in its 
clutches, is helpless to free 
itself. 

With a small hatchet hp 
makes about a dozen deep 
gashes in Ihe smooth white 
trunk of the peepul tree (Ficus 
religiosa) ; immediately a thin 
white milk pours out, but 
thickens very quickly on meet- 
ing the air. 

Next day, when it is as thick 
and ropey as tar, Ihe Bahalia 
comes and collects it with a. 
knife, and places it in a little 
jar made from a joint of bam- 
boo. From the dozen gashes 
has trickled as much as n'otHd 
611 a breakfast-cup ; this he 
works up with a stick and some 
mustard oil till the composition 
e^p be drawn out into fine 
threads. He then allows it to 
stand (or a few days before the 
lassa is ready to apply to his 
lassa-rod. 

He carries this under his arm 
like a chimney sweep's bundle 
of sticks until he wants to use 
it, then 3-0U find it is made 
U|i of lengths pf bamboo that fit 
tocr'-ther till Ihey are more than 
twice as long as the longest 
fishing-rod you have ever seen ; 
Ihe topmost joint, of split bam- 
boo, which tapers till very thin, 
is covered thickly with lassa. 

He approaches a samul cotton tree, the 
Flame of the Forest, whose huge, leafless 
branches, like some enormous candelabra, 
nrc lit up with great scarlet flowers, a 
beacon of fire in a wilderness of green ; 
each flower contains a cup of nectar over 
which rose-breasted starlings are fighting 
a noisy battle. 

At the smallest sound of alarm the whole 
fn-k take wing, and circle round the tree. 
Then they quiet down again. 

Meanwhile the lassa-rod, below, grows 



longer, joint by joint, and climbs slowly 

upward as stealthily as a moving shadow. 
Now it is some six feet away from a mag- 
nificent specimen of a male starling, 
whose black crested head glows in the 
sun with a rainbow iridescence. 

The rod creeps upward. It is only three 
feet away, and has not been noticed. 
Now, like the tongue of the chameleon, 
it darts forward among the tail and wing 
feathers of the starling; a rapid twist or 
two, and he is a captive. 

His shnek of despair sets the whole 



Tbe Iniian BlTd Cateher at Work. 

flock screaming, as they whirl madly 
round the tree. They learn with surprise 
that man can seize his prey from a great 
distance; and, feeling no longer safe in 
his vicinity, they fly off, shrieking. 

What a tumbled handful of rosy feathers 
Ihe starling presents after its useless 
struggles to escape from the lass.i. The 
Bahalia lakes it In hand, and with a little 
sweet oil and a rag removes the lassa. 
Then he ties a rag over its head, and the 
bird, plunged into darkness, sits quietly 
in a corner of the bag he has placed it in. 



The Cutting of the Turf. 

Br Mary CiMbtc. 

ON the bog that has lain quiet and 
brown through the winter Ihe myrtle 
' reddens. The flush of Spring is 
upon it as the blood quickens in the young 
year. Over the wood has been flung 
lightly a largesse of golden-green, and 
the winds play among the trees' new 
finery, sending a flutter from end to end 
of the wood. Fleets of white and un- 
wieldy . clouds sail very fast across a sky 
of thick, dark blue, and Ihe little lough 
that lies deep in the bog is as blue and 
dark as the sky. 

It is the year's expectant time. Pota- 
toes and oats were sown a month ago in 
a snatch of fine weather, and 
now loy and harrow are laid 
aside, and the seed is left to 
Nature's shaping. Each dayihe 
meadows are a little greener ; 
the leaf stands further from its 
sheath; a rest is finished, per- 
haps, warm and full of hope, in 
the thickening hedgerows. 

The time of haste and press is 
past, and as the sharp spears 
of the oats pierce Ihe ground, 
silent and unhelped, we begin 
10 think of Ihe long turf-banks, 
and the black ricks that shall 
stand close by our houses when 
winter comes. 

Across a streak of brown 
water, where the rushes bend 
and whistle, and the furze, yel- 
low as fairy gold, spreads a 
smell of sun upon the wind; 
along a narrow track between 
the heather; out upon a bare, 
black softness flecked with 
ghostly while stones, and we 
reach the turf-bank that drops 
in terraces from the heather 
above to Ihe water below the 
bog. 

Andy Henchan and the two 
lads have been cutting all day, 
and the sun is nearly over the 
mountains that lie like waves of 
mist in the West. Andy is a 
lean, long-lipped, old man, with 
wrinkles grimily accentuated, a 
nose short and sharp, and tufis 
of grey hair sticking out under 
his battered felt hat. 

About seventy-five years of 
age, or maybe nearer eighty, 
he would tell you he is, but he 
can toss a sod off the slane for 
every second in the minute. 
Thick - booted, his Strangely 
patched trousers fraying into 
the soft, chocolate-coloured turf, 
he defies rheumatism. Bare- 
armed, in a faded blue shirt thai 
in its old age has acquired 
bright pink sleeves, he does not 
seem to feel the wind that on this evening 
of early May has a sharp tang in it. 
"God bless the work!" 
" An' you, too." says Andy, leaning on 
his slane. He adds, after a moment, that 
it is a grand evening, thank God. 

The two lads cease their work when 
their grandfather rests, for they have but 
to catch the curling sods as he throws 
them off the slane, to stack them on the 
barrows, and to wheel them to the heathy 
bank, where they are spread out to dry. 
A slane— lest the thing be unknown to 
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you— IS a long.han<lled, narrow spade, 
with %. knife-like projection at right 
angles to its blade. 

Straight and neat it cuts the sods that 
writhe stickily as they are ilung into the 
boys' hands. The turf-barrow— again lest 
it be strange to you— has no sides and no 
legs, and a solid wheel, and it squeaks iike 
a captured chicken, as, laden with oblong 
slices of wet chocolate it is trundled to the 
place where the turf is spread to dry. 
Later, these sods will be " footed "—half 
a dozen or so set upright leaning against 
each other, (hat the wind and sun may 
find them out. 

Black tTiey are and hcavv; not of that 
light, woolly turf that burns dull; and 
when they are dry they will be hard as 
coal. Later they shall be built into king 
ricks, like those you see away at the edge 
of the bog, taking a bite out of the sky. 
Last year the rains of a sunless summer 
soaked the turf through and through. 

Sodden and useless it was, so that we 
were glad to get fuel of wood ; but with 
the sun and wind of a reasonable good 
luck it should be dry by the end of July. 

" The best turf in the counthry," says 
Andy, and, pleased with the reflection, 
lifts his slane and tosses the sods (o the 
boys as fast as they can catch them. He 
is at the kiwest layer or " spit," a sod's- 
length above the black water. His pink 
sleeves glow brilliantly amid the sobering 
light. His background is the dry tanned 
side of the cutting, marked with impres- 
sions of last year's spits, and at shoulder- 
height behind him the heather is brighten- 
ing with flecks of new green. 

The cloud-ships have sailed out of sight 
now, and the blue of the sky is thinner, 
as if the veil were fading from before the 
faces of the stars. The bog is dark and 
even as a shadow. A little way olT a 
" bracket " (or speckled) cow makes a 
roving patch of red and whitf on the 

The fields that lie upon a distant sk>pe, 
barred with loose, grey stone walls, the 
crooked potato ridges, and the sprinkled 
green of young oats, shine smoothly under 
(he after-glow. 

In the narrow, grass-tufted road a slip 
of a girl, red-skirted and bare of fool, is 
leading a little ass hung either side with a 
cleeve of turf. Across the quietened air 
comes the shrieking of some geese chased 
out of that distant cottage, and, their cry 
ceasing, the stillness is very deep. 

It is. indeed, at the quiet of the day. 
The soft smack of the sods in the boys' 
hands is over-loud, and the barrows 
squeak as if they protested weariness. 
Far away Ncphin, the whale-backed, melts 
into a golden haze, and the nearer moun- 
tains are darkening against the West. 
The sun has gone : sunk with the hiss of 
fire put out, into the sea that is beyond 
the mountains. 

The barrou's bear their last toad, and 
their protest is heeded. Andy puts on a 
coat that has a nail for a button, and 
a sleeve held to the shouldtr with twine. 
The sky is yellow in the West, and Andy, 
gaunt and stooping, is silhouetted against 
(he brightness as if the shape of him were 
cut out of the sky. 

The bog is dark and snxioth as a bird's 
wing under the shadow of the coming 
night. On the point of a fire-tree, in the 
wood bevond. the first star stands pale 
and small. Andy shoulders his slane. 



Amateur Photography. 

NOTES FOR JUNE. 

HOWEVER good the adage that " A shows as a cloudy and undefined mass, 

dripping June sets all things in Were a small sl(^ lo be used, both Ihe 

tune " may hold for the farmer, it is flower and the canvas would be full of 

not to be expected that photographers .will detail and the picture would suffer. In 

entirely concur with the sentiment. All flower work, unless a past master in the 

the same, a good many rainy days inter- use of the many excellent ac(inome(ers on 

spirsed with fine ones have a wonderfully the market, it is best to waste a plate in 

good effect on the pictorial side of things, giving a scries of time exposures. 

At the beginning of the month the May if a backed isochroniatic one is put in 
will be in full bloom, with its flowers full the slide and portitms of about an inch 
of detail and the peculiar and somewhat gf ^ [jme are exposed by gradually draw- 
sickly scent. May— or hawthorn— is i„g out the shutter, a very clear idea will 
easier than many other things to photo- be arrived at as to what is the correct 
graph in bloom on the tree where it grows, exposure. If the plates are obtained direct 
The short, stout stems have a good deal from the maker in fair quantities, no 
10 do with this, but for all that the best doubt it could be arranged that one or 
plan lo get a good study of the flower two slips. of trial paper coated with the 
IS to detach a piece and photograph it same emulsion as the plates, could be 
at home against a sheet of Nature paper included. This could be cut in narrow 
for a background. slips, and placed in the slide with a glass 

One of the smaU worries of this way of P'^'e behind to stiffen it, 

doing things is to avoid the heavy shadows Unless a pretty and antique jar or vase 

cast back by the masses of flowers. Some is at hand, it is a good plan to place roses 

people construct a " mirror box," or a in a tube of strawboard filled with damp 

rather deep deal bos lined with black cloth sand. The top of the tube may be 

or paper, on the top of which is laid a masked with mc«s or a top dressing of 

sheet of clear glass, as free from flaws as piled up soil. These tubes are cheap, and 

possible. The camera is then set so as to a ccmsiderable assortment of them in all 

look down on the flower lying on the glass shapes and sizes will form a handy 

by mean^ of a tilting table, and by this adjunct to the apparatus of the flower 

arrangement certainly the shadow is done worker. If flowers are placed in a glass 

away with, vase full of water, it acts as a magnifier, 

A tilting table may be easily constructed f"^ '''* ^'^""^ exhibit a hideous and gouly 

by hinging a couple of bits of thin wood T? "''"':*' <i'?^,s,n'>t ^^^ to the beauty 

together, and putting a slotted strut at °! ">« 5'"^^' " ^°"^ '" g'^^^- therefore. 

each side with a clamping screw and bush. '"^^ "^'^'' """^^ ^^ '^^^ °"'- 

the latter being screwed into the sides of I" J""^ commences Ihe time of thunder- 

the lower of the two boards. A hole must storms and their wonderful accompanying 

be drilled in the upper leaf of the tilting '^<»"<i forms. After a storm is a fine 

table to allow the camera screw to be chance for getting detailed studies of 

threaded through, and a bush for a T cumulus, when the storm has passed 

screw has to be put in the lower board so ^^^y- " ^V a"y chtfnce a half or a whole 

that the table may be attached to the ?'»'<= camera can be used the effects are 

tripod. This bit of apparatus is of great rendered much better than with the usual 

use to flower workers, and should cer- <i"i"'tP'" plale- Most good rectilinear 
tainly be either made or bought by those " '*^"^^s "'H ^^ver a half plate easily at F. 

who take up this branch of photography, " ^"'' ^ ''^■*'*>''' P'^te at F, 22. The 

1,--, -«^.,- , J _ I .u cameras themselves are also picked up 

Irre, roses, and some of (he numerous cheaply by an advertisement, or at a sale 

tr.be of hhes are more or less June of secondhand apparatus, 
flowers par excellence. Roses taken on' 



of doors only give a study of form, and 
very spotty effect at the best. The easiest 
and most artistic plan is to detach a speci- 
men bloom or a spray, and make a study 
of it indoors where no tiresome breezes can 
ruffle it at a critical moment. The tall 
blooms can be more easily shaded from 



the 



ind out of doors than almost any detail, i 
" ' .... procure ^'"^'^"'' 



These storm clouds are, as a rule, at 
their best lale in the afternoon, and are 
almost always tinged with buff to such 
an extent that better studies can be made 
using a slow isochromatic plate without a 
screen than with it. In this class of work 
taken more wiih a v 



id F, : 



1 F. 3a with a 



other flower, A good plan is to procure exposure of from one to five seconds will 
a fine piece of Willesden canvas and make '" *"***' "^^^^^ e'^« ^hc best results. 
a scioen with this, propped on two or Haymaking studies will probably not 
three sticks, rather after the fashion in be available till quite the end of the 
which a stand of cocoa nuts is shielded at month. In hilly parts it is still possible 
a village fair. It should be so arranged to see the mowers with their scythes at 
as to be slightly out of focus, so that the work. To get them in action requires a 
grain of the material may not show un- quick focal plane shutter and a rapid 
pleasantly in the print. plate. When the mowing is done either 

It is best to use as large a stop as will ^y '^e scythe or machine the great thing 
give proper definition to the flower, as by 1° '"**'* °"' ^'"' ^"^ avoid is the parallel 
so doing the flower is made the central '',"*^* **' hedges, which cut up the field of 
point and the canvas background only ^'^"'- Where it can be managed it is best 
^^^__^^^^^^^___^^^^^^^^^ to wcM-k on rising ground with a hilly 
■ background. Lines of hedge cut up the 
picture in a most inartistic way, and they 
? the great thing which the worker has 
guard against, F, J. E. 
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A Message from Russia- 

IF he envelope could speak, we might 
he range stories of Ihe delays 

encoun ered by the following letter, 
df pa hed o lis during the reign of (error 
n Russ a a id delivered in London many 
»eeks after date :-■- 

Chu Madame la Comlesse Zamoyska, 
k Rudka (Cml. de Grodno). 
paste S2czep\etanv , 
Gmt. de Lomia, Ru^sie. 
To the Editor of The Countrv-Side. 
Dear Sir, — Will you allow me to ihank jou 
most sincerely for the pleasure your delightful 
lillle paper gives. We are passing through a 
lime of much danger and terrible anxiety, and 
your paper is my companion during the 'lonely 
watch I have to keep every second night from 
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kr^rs who patrol the gardens find it needful 
io nake up the household, for on all sides 
»re news of burnings. 

Fortunately up to the present the peasants on 
the estate have been quiet, but only this week 
B quantity of hay on one of the farms was 
burnt, and the same day two "strikers" tried 
10 force the wife of another tenant to give 
them two horses. They got two from a farmer 
near, but this woman was plucky enough to 
refuse. Her husband was away with Count 
Zamoyski on business and they did not get 
back until 4 a.m., and the whole day and night 
these " strikers '' walked up and down outside 
Ihe farmhouse. However they got nothing 
Irom anyone. Last October I left RuiUca, 
Iravdilng to Warsaw with my pupil's father, 
intending to catch a train on for Cracow, where 
I was going to visit some old pupils, and I 
took with me several numbers of Coustrv-Sioe 
In read on the journey and to show my friends. 
\\'hen we got 10 Warsaw it was to find all 
the trains had stopped running. We tried to 
get back to Rudka only to find that line also, 
ihe main line to St. Petersburg, had stopped 
IKo hours after we arrived. For four days 
we were shut up In Warsaw unable to tele- 
graph or get away. I tried to read my 
Coi:mdV'Side, but it was impossible in a city 
lull of revolution. At last the Count found a 
pt.-isant carl and four horses, and 
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nearly 



ii journey ol 
1 terrible weather, over roads nearly 
knee 6rtp in sand and mud in places. 

Then came the post office strike and for 
«feks I got no CouNTBV-SlPE. We are twenty 
miles from rail and post, and day after day the 
poit bag came back empty, or with a stray 
letter sent by rail. At last my fathe;, was 
able to send me Ihe lonW delnred numbers, 
which I enjoy reading very much. 

The ground here Is covered with snow and 
• e have bad terribly cold weather (15 degrees 
C. of frost), and it has been impossible for 
the children to go out much. Since November 
n» have not i>een beyond the garden, except 
Io drive lo church. 

Besides Countkv-Side mv father sends me 
Anta/ers and Home Chat, and my brother has 
rrnewed my subscription for "Over Seas" 
Daily Mail, and the arrival of these are wel- 
comed by us all here. 

One needs to be in Russia and to live twenty 
miles from post and rail lo thoroughly under- 
stand the pleasure to be got from reading an 
English magazine. 

Mast heartily wishing you every success in 
Ihe New Year, 

Believe me to remain. 

Your* very truly, 
(Miss) Grace M. H. Waldrau. 
P.S. — I feel very curious to learn If you have 
•ny other subscribers who read Countrv-Sidb 
under circumstances similar to mine. I think 
not, and I hope not.— G. M. H. W. 



By R. Lydekker, 
s of albinos in the hall of the 
m has been enriched by a pair 
of white swallows presented by the 
well-known ornithologist Mr. W. Rad- 
ctilTe Saunders. One of these was taken 
in England, the other in Hungary a couple 

To the domesticated series has bt^en 
added a good specimen of the (awn- 
coloured Chinese toy spaniels, now so 
much in vogue among ladies of fashion. 
This specimen has been mounted with the 
tongue slightly protruded, in the manner 
characteristic of the breed. 

Another dog new to the collection is a 
harrier from the well-known pack of Mr. 
J. S. Gibbons, Boddington Manor, Chel- 
tenham, the specimen being Ihe gift of 
that gentleman. 

It may be added that a dachshund is a 
desideratum in the collection which some 
reader of The Countrv-Sidb might 
perhaps be able to supply. 

Cattle-breeders should find much to in- 
terest them in the heads of a. couple of 
celebrated shorthorn bulls, the gift of the 
Shorthorn Society. Since both were 
calved so long ago as the year 1867, they 
are of great value as indicating some of 
the points of the breed at that period. One 
is white and the other is roan. 

.As an indication of the esteem in which 
these two fine animals were held by 
breeders, it may be mentioned that a calf 
sired by " Knight of the Shire," as the 
white one was called, sold for over ;^i,300 
when only live months old. 

The specimen of an Ichthyosaurus from 
the English Lias, showing part of the 
skeleton of an embryo within the ribs, to 
which allusion was made in a previous 
note, has now been mounted and put in its 
proper place in the Fossil Reptile Gallery. 
Near by is another Ichthyosaurus from the 
Lias of Holzmuden, in Germany, showing 
the skeleton of several such embryos 
within the body cavity. 

Our Photographic Competition- 

RESULT FOR APRIL. 

The CotiNTRV-SiDE offers priies annually to 
the e.ttenl of twelve guineas for the best photo- 
graphs of natural history subjects sent in by 
its readers. This sum is divided up, and one 
guinea is awarded each month. 

The photographs sent in diiring April were 
not up 10 the average of previous months, but 
one or two were very excellent, and the prize 
of one guinea has been awarded to Mr. A. 
Killick, Moore Abbey, Monastereran, Ireland, 
for a fine study of blackbird nestlings. A very 
clever study ol an adder basking in the sun- 
shine coiled in a cavity of a decayed tree stump 
was sent in by Mr. Edward Connold, 7, Mag- 
dalen Terrace, St; Leon ards-on -Sea, and al- 
though it did not succeed in winning the 
guinea, we have decided to award it a con- 
solation priice of 7s. 6d. 

Photographs intended for the June competi- 
tion should have their titles and names and ad- 
dresses of their senders written clearly on the 
back, and should be addressed ; "Pictures Com- 
petition," The CoUNTRV-SiDE, 1 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.C. One Guinea wilt be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid lo other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. Stamps 
should be enclosed if the return of Ihe photo- 
graphs is desired in case of rejection. 



Profitable Poultry Culture. 

By " Chanticleer." 
OletttUneH EusnUal. 

IN many poultry -keepers' yards and houses 
the need for a more liberal display of 
limewash is often very conspicuous, and 
seeing that the expense is small and the 
trouble certainly not great. It is surprising that 
valuable stock should be expected to live in 
diriy surroundings,, which are conducive lo 
the breeding of insect life so difficult to 
eradicate In fowls or chickens. 

Much of the trouble of limewashlng would 
be nfljilmised if moveable perches were used, 
while I should add ihat before ihe hot weuthi'r 
sets in all perches should be saturated with 
kerosine or paraffin, as often the perches are 
the mediums for carrying the insect life which 
breeds in great nunibcrs in the slots, cracks, 
and ends <^ the poles. 

All nest boxes, also, should be turned out 
and well limewas^ed, clean straw being 
placed in Ihcm afterwards. 

Chemloal Atilstsnee. 

It is an open secret that experienced 
poultry-breeders often resort to chemical 
assistance in feeding their chicken and grow- 
ing birds, especially wheie brill ii^ncy of 
colour is such an important point in birds 
required for the show pen. 

Iron in various forms is much used by 
breeders, and we all know how wonderfully it 
assists in building up the constitution when 
assimilated with other foods. 

There are two forms In which it may be 
given, viz., citrate of iron or phosphate of 
iron, Icnown as chemical food. 

It is generally given in the drinking water, 
very little b^lng required, as it is the continual 
feeding with iron tonics that produces the 
best effects, 

I may also stale Ihat scientists aver that 
eggs from " iron-fed " poultry are more 
nutritious, but in order to keep ihe bowels 
active it is necessary that green food should be 
regularly given. 

Feather Picking. 

Unfortunately this baneful habit is often 
conspicuous in our yards and should be taken 
in hand as soon as the practice is observed. 
ft is generally prompted by a craving for some 
material that the food does not supply or by 
a desire for animal food, as evinced by their 
eagerly removing the animal matter from the 
quUls of the abstracted feathers. 

Birds kept In crowded runs are often feather 
eaters, and as the habit Is highly contagious 
it soon spoils the appearance of a whole flock 
■ of birds. My advice is to give a daily feed 
of chopped green bone, that is, cut bones 
fresh from the butcher, and to well smear near 
the spot Ihat has been attacked with extract of 
bitter aloes. 

It is important that plenty o( green food 
should be daily given. 

Poultry Farming. 

As an addition to my recent remarks upon 
poultry farming let me advise all aspirants 
to poultry-farming to spend a few months — a 
year, if possible — Dn an up-to-date poultry 
farm, and learn all the practical part of the 
trade. Do not attempt to start in too large 
and eJipensive a way, but as the knowledge 
increases add to the stock, land, and houses, 
the latter lieing, if possible, manufactured by 
the poultry farmer, who should be a handy 

Generally speaking, it will be found that 
eggs will pay better than table poultry ; there- 
fore, only profitable fowls should be kept. 

No fowls should be kept after the second 
season — ihat is, the third year— and if this 
advice is applied to good laying strains of 
poultry it will be a success, especially if, as 
previously suggested, it is carried on in conJ ., 
neclion with some other country occupation oi' > 
business. .Above all, pure or first cross breeds 
only should be kept on. the farm. 
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AlI-the-Year Rhubarb. 



glass by 

flMONG the plant creations of Mr. Luther with a li 

M Burbank. of Santa Rosa, California, it sgo thre' 

/ the crimson winter rhuberb, which he has fully twenlj feet high, with thick 

evolved from the wild Australian rhubarb. The grand foliage, perfect examples, in f 

wholf English stock of this rhubarb has been ihey were growing in pots only twel' 

grown in Norwich, by Mr. Robert Holmes, [n diameter, but the gardener had given mem 

W.R.H.S., of Tuckswood Farm, with seed every week each a tablespoonful of Clay's 

from California. It is practically a perpetual fertiliser and plenty of water. Large, thin 

bearer, only following the tropical custom of plants in conservatories might be given a new 

taking a rest during drought in summer. It lease of life by treatment of this kind. 
starts into a second growth with the advent of _ . . _ . 

the autumn rains, and continues growth during 
winter and spring, in the open ground, with 

only slight protection during severe weather. In Mysore, India, an old peasant once ap- 

It produces good leaf stalks at least six months peared before me and claimed exe ' 

earlier than any other variety, when grown the small tax levied on tamarind 
under the same conditions, whilst 



flowers," in other words, be metamorphosed 

into a polyanthus. Whilst it is a fact that the 

many-hued polyanthuses are sports from the 

the growth of plants In pots under prinirose, thejr have been obtained slowly by 

supplying them once a week or so "'^""^ of s=«'9- Observant people will have 

[tie fertiliser. We saw a short time '*"">a primroses with distinct flower scape* 

magnificent specimens of Kentia, Mating umbels of flowers, polyanthus-like, but 



an<i these a: 



Instead of Root Pruning- 



a rapid and continuous crop- 
per. The colour is of the 
brightest crimson, and the flavour 
when cooked is excellent, and 
there is an absence of fibrous 
strings in the stalks, which are 
usually about an inch in thick- 
ness, This new rhubarb will 
grow in any soil, in almost any 
>n, and is quite hardy. 



Calvary Clover. 

This plant, about which > 
reader, Mr. James R. Burns, in- 
quires, is one of the lucernes, its 
botanical name being Midicago 
echinus. Neither it nor the com- 
mon lucerne (Af. laliva) is a 
native of Britain, though they 
have become naturalised. I have 
not been able to discover any 
legend connected with Calvary 
clover, but the blood-red marks 
on the leaves evidently suggested 
the name. 

It may be remembered that a 
legend has also been woven 
around the robin on account of 
its red breast. So far as I am 
aware, no satisfactory elplana- 
lion has ever been given of the 
marks on the leaves of this plant ; 
they are as mysterious as the 
purple blotches on the stipules of 
another member of the legumin- 
ous family, the common broad 

The pigments in plants are 



Pi-ilti 



arlya 



ciated together, and it is by their 
interaction and the excess of one ov 
in places that the colour is largely determined. 
There is no doubt a special reason in each 
case for this excess which generally occurs, as 
in Calvary clover, in the neighbourhood of the 
principal veins, but it is often very dillicult to 
discover.— H. C. D. 



nothing n 
; and '°^' *"" 'he scape elongated more than usuaJ, 
.nches f^^ normal condition being a very ahorl 
,j,pm scarcely perceptible scape, or, as botanists 
describe it, "flowers in umbels so sissile that 
the pedicles resemble scapes." There are 
named varieties of P. vulgaris with peduncled 
umbels. The change of colour, however, is 
not likely ; indeed, we would say it is im- 
possible, if the plant operated upon is a true 
primrose. — (to Sydnby Suith, Leeds.) 
We have never heard of the morel being 
from cultivated. It occurs in woods and hedgerows, 
on the often in abundance. Probably It could bo 
grown in the same way as the 
common mushroom is grown il 
the mycelium or spawn were pro- 
curable. — (to Mrs. Terbincton, 
Heynsham.) 

Vou may have got hold of a 
bad sort of dogtooth violets, or 
their failure to Hower may b« 
due to the conditions under which 
they are placed. They like plenty 
of sunshine and a light soiK 
U'hy not start afresh, the bulb* 
are cheap enough. — (to C, Bell, 
Melbourne, Derbyshire.) 

You had better consult some 
local expert as it is difficult to 
attempt without seeing the garden 
to " give a list of hardy flowers 
suitable for planting In what ap- 
pears to be strong clayey land." 
Silll, here is a suggestive list : — 
Pampas grass, perennial sun- 
flowers, Michaelmas daisies, 
Japanese anemone, delphiniums, 
everlasting pea, spircea aruncjs, 
pieonies, honesty, hemerocallis, 
pinks, gentian a acaulis, helle- 
bores, iris, crown imperial, mar- 
tagon lily, narcissus, megaseas, 
etc., etc.— (to F. Heath, Mot- 
tingham.) 



Study ot Leaves. — A series of 
twelve postcards at one shilling 
is being issued by the County 
Press, ig. Ball Street, Kensing- 
ton, which give, by means of 
diagram^dra wings, a very good 
idea of the shapes and veining 
ol all the principal British trees 
and shrubs with the excep- 
tion of the evergreens. There 
some leaves of very similar shapes which 
ilthy, bore no fruit. The~native official one differentiates at sight by sire, texture and 
who was sitting by me whispered, " Ask him colour ; these differences, of course, do not 
if he lias fired bullets into the tree." I did appear in the drawings. The postcards should 
so, and he replied that he had not done that nevertheless have great educational utili^, es- 
)et. I told him to do so this year and if pecially in country schools where the children 
bear fruit he would get ex- could be asked t« find and bring to school 



CrlDuan linn(«i Bbnbub. 



ICffT'U*'- 



the others ground that the trees, although strong and 1 



Conditions of Healthy Growth. 

It is not so much the soil as water and 
manure during the growing period that makt 
plants grow vigorously. We wish to empha 



emplion next year. The peasant appeared to 
consider this reasonable and sat down satis- 
fied. Afterwards, on asking the native official 
what ivas the meaning of the native idea of 
firing bullets Into a tree, he said. " I don't 
know, but il is a fact that if you lire a num- 
ber of bullets into a healthy barren tree it 
often give* fruit." I dismissed ' ■- - 



leaves corresponding 

ng". 



the 






A Good Example.— A lady writes;— "I 
thought it might Interest and please you to 
know that in an out-of-the-way village near 
Great Yarmouth, I discovered that the parson 
taken with The Countrv-Sidb that he 



the great importance of affording ample ,^^^ ^ ^.^^_ ^^^^ afterwaTds when here had ordered its distribution weekly 

lies ol water to olanta. bo.h at ihe root gj home reading about the object of root prun- his boys at the National School. I think it 

ing Iruit trees it suddenly flashed upon me would be a splendid idea if other clergymen 

and must (|,at the natives of Mysore had hit upon a followed suit. It seems that the boys ar? ver» 

to enable ^f^^^^ ^^j simple plan of getting rid of the keen over the var 

' '^"' •*"■ excess sap.— J. T. F. M.\ckknzib (Colonel). paP" contains.- 
..^-^.r^^.T'^ but why should , 

Garden Queries Answered- t^r^the^good'of i 

We do not believe, as is often staled, that community there 

plants of Ihe common primrose (Primula with sufli'cient m 

vulgaris) if "planted upside down" would, the in the school tc 



s ol water 10 plants, both 

and overhead, at this time ot year. 

They are like growing children, 
have good food, and plenty of it, 
them to grow well. Therefore, st 
iiose-pipe, walering-pot, and syringe are freelj 
vsed throughout May and June. 

It is astonishing how helpful a few dress- 
ings with Clay's or some other fertiliser are tc 
all kinds of plants in the open, if given in 
May and June, when growlh is most 



At this lime of year, too, a fillip may be following year, "produce red umbelliferous gift. 



us items of information Ihe 
This is very gratifying: 
always be the clergyman 
put his hand in his pocket 
e village? In every rustic 
nust be at least one other 
ans and suflicient interest 
make this welcome littla 
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Work for the Week. 
PUDtlng Ont. 

BEDDING plants generally may be planted 
out now. The soil should first be forked 
over and if dry a good watering should 
be given the day before the planting is done. 
Poor soil may be enriched by a dressing of 
leaf-mould or spent hot-bed manure. Heavy 
soils are improved by mixing in fine coal a^es 
or coarse sand. When planting keep the 
plants up level with the soil and avoid treading 



iirable. 

Tal! plants of geraniums, heliotropes, 
ceolarias, etc, may be planted in s i 
horizontal position ; they soon shape themselves 
and the space is covered quicker than when 
the plants are cut down lo an uniform level. 

Light soils will require watering every other 
day or so. otherwise the plants will not lake 
root quickly. Where there is a plentiful supply 
o( plants thick planting may be adopted so 
to get the beds furnished quickly. 
LUtiiiK TaUpt and DsBodlls. 

In gardens where the summer bedding plai 
are to ocaupy the same beds as contain 
tulips, daffodils, hyacinths, etc., these may be 
lifted and planted or " heeled in " in cji ' 
or light soil so as to give the bulbs a chance 
of ripening. 

This year, owing to the backwardness of the 
spring, such plants will scarcely have com- 
pleted their growth before it is time to remove 
them. For this reason (hey should be lilted 
with roots and a tittle soil about them, other- 
wise they will be in danger of roit through too 
early lifting. 

If they could be left undisturbed until the 
leaves commence to fade it would be all the 
better for them. Last year many bulbs were 
spoilt because of premature lifting. 
Tuberom Begonlai. 

Tuberous begonias should be planted in a 
loose open soil, and, if anything, the bed should 
be low, so that watering may be thorough. 
The best results are obtained when a light 
leaf mouldy soil is used and the whole is kept 
loose and open as pos»b1e. Begonias like 
plenty of water. 
Ptult Tteet. 

Fruit trees will require attention now. All 
lateral shoots (hat are growing too vigorously 
should be stopped if they are (o remain, or 
it off entirely if Ihey are not requited. 

Insect pests must be kept under by means 
the hose-pipe or syringe. Cherries and 
urns on walls are almost certain to require 
ihis. 

The weather lately has favoured the growth 
of what is popularly known as leaf-curl or 
peach-blister, really the effects of a parasitic 
fungus which, like mildew, is all too pre- 
valent in weather that is conducive to chills. 

no cure for leaf-curl, but it can 
be kept in check by the removal of all leaves 
and shoots that are affected, burning them 

! gardeners are of opinion that this 

does not remain with the trees after 

the leaves have fallen in the autumn, because 

attacks trees that were free from it the year 

evious, and trees that were attacked onf 

year are not affected the next. But this Is a 

The fungus (Exoalcm dcformant) is con- 
tinued from year to year by means of spores 
which pass the winter in cracks in the bark. 
beneath (he scales of leaf-buds, etc. But they 
chill, such as is caused by a few 
cold nights in April, to reduce the plants to 
the condition favourable to the fungus. 
The wise course Is to apply a fungicide, such 
Bordeaux mixture, once a week throughout 
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Nature Records of the Week. 



Record from France.— Cuckoo heard for 
ihe first lime, April i3ih, Vai AndrS, Plineuf, 
France.— (Mrs. Prefious, Ker Lois.) 

Record from Russia.— The winler has been 
very severe; first snow, October ijlh; last, 
April 13th.. Sometimes aj degs. below zero, 
Riiaumur. After the last snow' spring came 
with a rush, and I picked violets on Aprii 
loth, the wheat was in ear May 7lh, and the 
.acacia in full bloom May aoth.— (G. M. H. 
Waldram, Rudka, Grodno, Russian Poland.) 
Blrdi' NMts and Younf. 

lAs no scientific interest attaches to the mere 
dates when birds lay, etc., only such records 
will be entered under this head as appear in 
any way rare or remarkable. — Ed.] 

Capercailzie with 7 eggs, May gth, Stone- 
haven, Scot,— (A. D. Hopkinson.) 

Hedok-sparrow laid 5 eggs in old song- 
Ihrushes' nest at Moflat, N.B.— (T. A. John- 

Peewit's nest with j eggs, Cullen, Banff.— 
(J. Go wan.) 

Snipe and Redshank laying in same nest at 
Newark. Notts, on May 13th. Redshank sil- 
ting on eggs— (11. K. iVigram.) 

Correction. — The record in The Country- 
side 0/ May I2th, by Mr. Seton P. Gordon, 
referring to the eagle's eyrie, should have 
read 2 eggs, not 5. The golden eagle has 
only a in a clutch. 
BIrdt on HisnUon. 

Hoopoe. — A full piuraaged male on May 4th 
at St. Peter's, Thanet, and again on the 18th. 
— (B. H. Oak-Rhind.) 

Sedge Warbler. — May nth, one picked up 
dead on the roof of the AgricuHural Hall, 
London.— {R. W. Pethen.) 

WiiEATEAR.— May 15th, on Atlantic liner, 850 
m;les from Irish coast. The wind had just 
changed from S.E. to N.E. by E.— (J. R. 
Harding, Park Walk, Chelsea.) 

Green SHANK.— .May 12th, Rhos, N. Wales.— 
(H. M. Fowler.) 

Black-iieadbd Gulls. — Seven seen at Hen- 
field, Sussex, on May 13th,— <R. E. Porter.) 

Blubtrroat. — Full plumaged male of sue- 
cUa type at Hickling. Norfolk, May :6th and 
i7ih.---(Rev. M. C. H. Bird.) 

Grev-lao Geese. — May laih. Rhos," N. 
I Wales.— {H. M. Fowler.) 

Siskin.— May i8ih, Rhos, N. Wales.— 
(H. M. Fowler.) 
Birds* Song. 

Blackcap. — May nth, Rossherne, Ches. — 
(K. M. Angus.) 

Redstart. — May i4ih, nearWreay. Cumber- 
land.— (J. Miller.) 

Reed Warbler. — May :jih, Rossherne, 
Ches.— {K. M. Angus.) 

Wood-When. — May 7th, near Carlisle.— 
(J. Miller.) 
Arrlvsli ot Summer Bird*. 

CiiiFF-CHAFF. — April s'h, Pontefract, Yorks. 
—(.Miss P. H. Arundel.) 

Corncrake. — May 3rd, Ormesby In Cleve- 
land, Yorks.— <S. Cook.) May s^h. Quom. 
l.'ics.— (G. Frisby.) May 7th, near Carlisle. 
— (H.' Miles.) May lalh, Altyre, Forres.— <J. 
Templeton.) May t3th. Stonehaven, Scot. — 
(A. D. Hopkinson.) May 18th, Boolle, Liver- 
pool.— (E. V. Savage.) 

Cuckoo. — April iijth. Le'ghton Buiiard, 
Beds,— (E. Olney.) May 1st, Bawburgh, near 
Norwich— {G. H. Denny.) May and, OuKon 
Broad. SufTolk.— (A. E. Whiting-Baker.) May 
4lh, Grimsby, Yorks.— (E. F. Kcarsey,) Mav 
>ih. Win'iford. Ches.— <E. T. Whitehead,) 
May Rthi. l>arlington, Durham. — (F. Rodgers.) 
May 10th, Stonehaven. Scot. — (A. D. Hopkin- 
son.l Mav ijlh. Altyre. Forres, N.B.— 
(J, Templeton.) 

Garden Warhleh,- Mav 8lh, Little Orme. 
N. Wales.- (H, Miles Fowler.) 

House-Martins. — .^pril 15th, 9 flying to- 



(Senl in &y readers of The Coustrv-Side.) 

gether at Thame, Oxon.— (J. A. Jack.) April 
igth, Beaminster, Dorset.— (Miss I. Norman,) 
April agth, Letghton Buzzard, Beds,— (E. 
Olney,) Winsford, Ches.— {E. T. Whitehead,) 
May 5th, Reigate, Surrey.— (H. Frost.) . St. 
James's Park, London.- (W. E. Cook.) 

NiCHTiNGALE. — April . 37th, Letghton Buz- 
zard, Beds.— <E. Olney.) April 28th, at Cam- 
bridge.— (D. E. Pye-Smith.) 

Nightjar.— May nth, near Plymouth. — 
(F. L.) May i^lh, Ore, Sussex.--{F. Hol- 
man.) .At Barrow, Lanes. — (H. B. Turner.) 
May 19th, near Ringwood, Hants. — (D. Hayes 
Turner.) 

Red-dackbd Shrike, — April lalh, Langley, 
Bucks.— (E. Bristow.) May 10th. Bawburgh, 
near Norwich.— (G. H. Denny.) Mav lalh, 
Cambridge.— <H. R. Juke.) A pair at Cardiff, 
S. Wales.— (E. W. Harrold,) May 18th, Cam- 
bridge,— (D. E. Pye-Smith.) 

Redstart.— May 5th, Quorn, Leics.— 
(0. Frisby.) 

Sand-Martin. — May 20th, St. James's Park, 
London.— {W. E. Cook,) 

Sandpiper,— May 7th. a pair seen at Quorn, 
LeIcs.— (G. Frisby,) 

Sedge Warbler.— May i8ih, Cullen, Band. 
— (J. Go wan.) 

Spotted Flvcatcher.- May oih, Quorn. 
Leics.— (G. Frisby.) May loth, Ashford. 
Derby,— (F. M. B.) Ripe, Sussen.— (Rev. F. 
Fat.) May lalh, Brigg, Lines.— (Re\'i W. 0. 
Whyte.) May 14th, Hendon, Middlesen.— (J, 
E. Na*.) May isth, Hooron, Ches,— (P, D, 
Stevenson.) Cullen, Banff.— (J. Go wan.) 
I.eckhampton, Glos.— (Miss I, Norman,} May 
19th, Leighton Buiiard, Beds— (E, Olney.) 

Swallow.— .April loth, Glasgow, Scol.--<W. 
B. Campbell,) Leighton Buzzard. Beds,— -<E, 
Olney.) April aand, Beaminster, Dorset. — 
(.Miss I. Norman.) Warkworth, Northumb,— 
(E. B. S,) May 8th, Stonehaven. Scot.— (A. 
D. Hopkinson.) May 10th. AUvre, Forres.— 
(J. Templeton,) May lofh. Queen's Park, 
Glasgow. — (J. Parker.) 

Swift.- May 4th, Quorn, Leics,— (G. 
Frisby.) Mav stb. Thame, Oson,— (J, A. 
Jack.) May 6th, Moffat. Dumfries,- (T. A. 
Johnstone,) Barrow, Lanes,— (H, B. Turner,) 
May 7th, Dartmouth, Devon,— (A. D. R. Bac- 
chus,) Pontefract. Yorks,— (Miss P. H. Arun- 
del.) May 9th, Orpington, Kent.— (A, E. 
Howard.) Winsford. Ches,— (E, T. White- 
head.) May 10th, Ripe, S.O., Susses.— <F. 
le Fox,) May i3ih, Stonehaven, Scot.^A. D. 
Hopkinson.) 

Turtle DovE.^May ist, two near Cran- 
brook, Kent.— (O, Jiggo.) May 7th, several 
calling at Ashtead, Surrey. — (H. Candler.) 
Kidderminster. Worrs,- (T. J. Beesfon.) Mav 
8lh, in the New Forest, Hants,— {D. Hays'- 
Turner,) May iilh, Beaminster, Dorset. — 
(Miss I. Norman.) 

Whinciiat.— May 8th. Rhos, N, Wales.— (H. 
Miles Fowler.) Mav lolh, Winsford, Ches.- 
(T, E. Griffiths.) May laih. near Edinburgh. 
— (R. B. Whvte.) May 17th, Kidderminster. 
Worcs,— (T. j. Beeston.) 

WlliTETHROAT. — Mav ist, Fairlight, Sussex. 
— (F. Holman.) May 3rd, near Cardiff, Gla- 
morgan.— (F. G. Gay.) 

Wryneck.- April 6th. Leighton Buzzard, 
Beds,— (E, OInev.) April a7lh, near Norwich. 
—{J. H. Gurney.) May 8fh, Ashtead, Surrey. 
— {T. J. Wood,) 

YSLrxiw Wagtail, — Feb, 24ih, Reigate, Sur- 
rey. — (H. Frost.) 
iDIMtl KDd WUd PlkDtl. 

[As no scientific interest similar 10 that which 
attaches lo the problem of Ihemigration of birds 
is found in the mere publicat'on of dates at 
which, various flowers are found in bloom or 
insects are taken, records under these heads 
will be confined to announcements of rare or 
remarkable occurences.— Ed,] 

Flies in great number seen on May 13th on 
the coast near Weymouth flying inland in a 



continuous procession, which lasted half an 
hour. The weather was calm at the lime. — 
(C. F. M, Chambers, Spencer Hill. Wimble- 
don.) [1 have often seen paragraphs in the 
papers about these processions oi flies arriving 
on the South Coast, but have never seen one 
myself. I should be glad to have details, with. 
if possible, specimens of the flies, from any 
readers who may witness a similar occurrence. 
-Ed.J 

Bee-Spider Orchis. — A second spec. men of 
this hybrid has been found near Wye, Kent, 
by Mr. W. B. Burgess.- (It was found last 
year for the first time near Canterbury,) 

[A number of records have been held over for 
want of space,} 

Our Wild Flowers' Homes. 

By. A. L. G. Fowler. 

FEW of our wild spring flowers are exclu- 
sively British, diflicult though it seems 
to dissociate, even in thought, butter- 
cups and daisies from our verdant English 
fields. But cowslips, dandelions, and butter- 
cups are as common In Continental pastures 
as in our own, and every country in Europe 
claims the daisy. Travellers in Cochin China 
meet a welcome reminder o( lar off England 
in the lesser cejandine ; whilst the yellow colts- 
foot is almost the only spring flower which 
clothes the clayey soil of Tuscany. 

In Sweden and Lapland the marsh-marigold 
is the first wild dower to blossom, though in 
those northern climes it rarely expands before 
May, Few flowers are more abundant in the 
Netherlands than this ; France also includes 
it among her flora. Holland is famous for its 
daflodUs and narcissus, but the latter flower 
also beautifies the rock-strewn valleys of the 
Holy Land. There, too, grow the fragrant 
russet wallflower, Ihe wild sweet violet, and 
azure bluebell, whilst many of the sacred 
plains are white with Ihe honeyed blooms of 
the Dutch clover. 

The Germans term Ihe bluebell the " Eng- 
lische hyacinthe," and "English violets" is 
an equally accepted phrase. In reality we 
cannot claim the monopoly of either, the blue- 
bell growing luxuriantly throughout Europe, 
and the ubiquitous violet even intruding within 
the tropics. 

Equally widely diffused is the wild pansy or 
heartsease, at home alike In Britain, Siberia, 
Norway, and America. Nowhere is the snow- 
drop more truly wild than in the Crimea, 
though for many years it has established itself 
in the Isle ot Wight. 

Woodsorrel is abundant in the .Alps, and 
flourishes equally well in Greenland and Spain. 
The Norwegians regard it as the primula, or 
first flower of Spring, whilst the Russians 
highly value it as a febrifuge, and the Italians 
and Spanish use it for a fish sauce. The red 
clover, so prominent a feature In our sprini; 
meadows, grows to a ctmspicuous height in 
Buenos Ayres, almost concealing, so it is said, 
the cattle browsing upon it. 

That meek white flower, the .wild straw- , 
berry, is especially common in the French and 
Swedish woods ; the hillsides of Asia and 
Africa being occasionally reddened with its 
fruit. It is also plentiful in the greater part 

The French call the common blue speedKell 
" Thi de I'Europe," and to this' day (he 
Swedes, Danes, and Germans entertain a very 
high opinion of speedwell tea : though few, 
probably, would now endorse an old writer's 
contention that this plant is the identical tea 
of China ! 

The cranesbill was once a notable favourite 
with the Greeks, and the bugle is still the sub- 
ject of a current French proverb. Continental 
vintners use tho lovely blue bugloss (or 
adulterating port wine ; but in China, where it 
Is abundant, the roots furnish an important 
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NOW ON VIEW ALL OVER ENGLAND. 

Our Stereoscopes and Stereographs. 



THE COUNTRY-SIDE Stereoscope and Stereographs lorm ex- 
cellent presents, and we find that readers are not only pur- 
chasing these for themselves, but are ordering the instrument 
and views to be sent to friends. That the idea of letting a present 
take-this novel and interesting form is a really good one is distinctly 
proved by the letters of praise which reach us from the recipients, 
who write not only to those to whom they owe the gift, but to 
ourselves who are the medium through whom it is sent. 

Although thousands of the instruments and views have been supplied 
by us, there ore undoubtedly many readers of The Countbv-Side who 

Stereoscope and Stereo- 
graphs, and it is for 
their benefit that we 
hiive entered into an 
:.rrangen.ent with 
Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Son, the well- 
known firm of booksell- 
ers, newsagents, and 
stationers, hy which 
readers in all parts of 
I-ondon and the country 
may be able to see both 
the Stereoscope and the 
Stereographs. 

These are on view now 
at the under-mentioned 

establishments of Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son, and at all their 
book-shop branches throughout the rounlry, and readers who wish 
to see the Stereoscope or the Stereographs before purchasing should 
take the opportunity which is now offered them of doing so. 

We may mention that with all the orders tor Stereoscopes and 
Sterei^raphs which we have executed, not a single letter has been 
receivMl giving anything but unqualified praise. From all parts 

LOHDON. CHURCH STRETTON, Sandfard 

~ '" ■ "■ ■ " CIRENCESTER, i «nd i, Blacl 

Uck Slr«I. 
CLACTON, Sltand House, Pier Av 
CLEVEDON, loA, Tiiiingk, 
CLIFTON, Id, Rcgenl Stirtl. 
CLtFTON DOWN, ij], Whilcladie. 

EHMOUTH, SlalloD Road. 



readers hai* written to us saying how very delighted they are. 

The instrument offered is really of first-class manufacture. It is 
made of well-seasoned wood, with varnished and velvet-bound hood, 
brass-mounted carrier and handle, and has excellent lenses. 

The British Wild Life Stereographs are giving delight everywhere. 
Seen through the Stereoscope they are no longer mere photographs, 
but vou have right in front of you In your drawing-rooni the actual 
wild' life of your tountr.-. 

Everything stands Out like real life. You feel you could pull asde 
the branches of the trcs and touch the eggs. You look for the 



"THE COUNTRY-SIDE" 

Stereoscope and Stereographs 

form the very best presents you could give 
to your friends. ^ 



after 

these Stereographs for 



open country. 

They are a Nature 
education in them- 



for 



back of each Stereo- 
graph is an interesting 
account of the subject 
written by the Editor of 

The CotjNTRv-SiDE. 
But they are not only 



the country and Nature, you could not get any b 

and amusement than an hour spent with the Stereoscope, 

A complete set is offered to readers of The Cou^trv-Side post 
free for is. 6d., and we may say another series is in course of 

The Zoo Stereographs are still on sale, and any or all of these may 
be obtained at the cheap rate of threepence each post free. 
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: our Stereoscope and Views at any of the above addresses. 
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&0W tbc CukM Calb.— The cuckoo fre- 
quently calls while flying, especially if he is 
mobbed by swallows or other birds which Hy 
faster than he does. When perched and call- 
ing, he turns his head this way and that and 
wags hid long tail. These actions are, how- 
ever, expressive of his eagerness to hear the 
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> the production of his 
picture of a museum specimen 
set up in the attilude of calling, 
in one particular, h represented the cuckoo 
with his bill wide open ; whereas, when the 
cuckoo calls, his bill appears (o be shut. — (to 
P. Lekuann, Bennington Park, N.W.) 

Where WbeatCBra BnlU.— Whcatear^ often 
nest in rabbit-burrows and thtre is a speci- 
men in the Natural History Museum, showing 
the nest just inside the entrance of an in- 
habited burrow. But they build, like robins, 
in any sort of hole under a boulder, in a peat 
stack or even in an oW can. — (to A. E. 
AM.OUS, The Bencon, Bexhill.) 

Birds IdcDtlSed.— The bird which you see 
in open spates, which stands more upright 
than a thrush, grey above and ruddy buff 
below, with a black eye stripe, and showing 
a great deal of while in its looping Right 
before you, is a wheatear.— ^to M. E. Hallet 
B.ik:;k, Branksome, Putney Hill,) 

The daijj-coloured bird, rather larger than 
a pigeon, wiih longish legs and a red shield 
on the forehead, picked up under a telegraph 
wire wiin broken legs, was a moorhen. It 
is a clumsy, flier and peculi.irly liable to strike 
wires, etc. — (to T. H«hdeslv and A. E. 
PuLLEN, Burley, near Leeds.) 

The bird with a blue cap, reddish breast, and 
white on the wings is a chaffinch, commonly 
called "Spink" in many parts. The chat- 
finch, builfinrh, B.nd greenfinch may be dis- 
tinguished as (oliows r— The chaffinch shows 
white on the wings when it flies; the bull- 
finch shows white above the (ail in flight; 
the male greenfinch shows a flicker of yellow 
in wings and tail, but the female greenfinch is 
all dull greenish brown.— (to P. L., Duflield.) 



The bird which is called " sharoDck " in 
some places and " jarcock " in others is the 
missel thrush. It gets this name from its 
jarring note when excited or anxious. Its 
name of " stormcock " comes from its loud 
whittling in spring, no matter how bad the 
weather may be.--<to T, PiLKiNotON, Mill- 
gate, Wigan,) 

The grey bird about which you write which 
is sitting upon grey-speckled white eggs on a 
nest of moss and hair in an ivied wall and 
which " runs like a wagtail " must be a wag- 
tail. The female of the pied wagtail is grey 
on the back. — (to W. E. Carter, Earlstone, 
Worthing.) 

The bird scarcely larger than a sparrow in 
appearance, with a black head and a pure 
white ring round its neck, was a male reed 
bunting, often called reed-sparrow, because it 
lias a chirping note like a sparrow. It is 
common in Norfolk.— (to J. AwES, Eaton, Nor- 

Showen «l Frog*. — During many years in 
India I never witnessed a shower of frogs : 
but I was assured at so many different times 
Dy, so many different people that such did 
happen, that I cannot disbelieve il, especially 
as there is no reason why a water-spout should 
not suck up a pond, frogs and all, and drop 
it elsewhere. On the other hand, reported 
cases of showers of fish I always found to be 
merely the result of the rains reviving the fish 
that had been hidden iif the mud of dried-up 
pools.— (to ■■ M. v.," Rye.) 

Freihwaler Sbcll. — The shell enclosed was 
not a monstrosity of Succinea elegans, but 
Fhysa bypnorum, found in most parts of 
Britain, but local. Inhabits sluggish pools, 
etc. Often leaves .the water to crawl up the 
surrounding plants that are not submerged. — 
(to Rev. H. G. Coles, Stowe-by-Chartley 
Vicarage, Staffs,) 

Queitloos abonl Books. — I do not know of 
any good book dealing exclusively with the wild 
flowers of Scotland ; but as these are ai! in- 
cluded among British wild flowers, why not 
book on the latter? — (to Enquirer, 
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There is no inexpensive book by which you 
can at once identify the birds that ^u see. 
J. G. Gordon's "Our Country's Birds" is 
useful, but the pictures are not always ^ood, 
and the two seses. which often differ greatjy. 
are not given. On the whole I ihink that 
Rowdier Sharpe's Manual of British Birds in 
four cheap volumes, originally published as 
part of "Lloyd's Natural History," is the most 
useful. I am, by the way, going to try to 



I the kind of book that is needed and it 
will appear in instalments In The Countrv- 
SiDE.— (to E. W. Grav, Polmont Station, and 
others.) 

A small and at the same time cheap 
—and excellent— book which will enable any- 
one to identify the British shells which may 
be found on the coast or inland is " Our 
Country's Shells," by W. ]. Gordon, published 
by Simpkin, Marshall, etc., London, at 6s. — 
[to " Captain Cuttle," Notts.) 

A cheap book with coloured plates of British 
birds' eggs is " British Birds' Eggs and 
Nests," by Rev. J. C. Atkinson, published by 
Routledge and- Sons. Seebohm's great work 
on the same subject is, of course, infinitely 
sup...-ior, but rather costly,— (to F. Gutinos, 
Caughlev House, Caughley, Salop.) 

An excellent, cheap book on beekeeping is 
"The Book of the Honey Bee," by Charles 
Harrison, published bv John Lane at is. 6d.— 
(to C. Siursos, Highbury Grange.) 

"Coal'i Foot."— Yes, I have no doubt you 
are right that the derivation of the name of 
colt's-foot from the belief that it only grows 
where coal is found is a mistake arising from 
the fact that the plant naturally flourishes on 
heapsof shale, etc., round collieries. — (to G. R. 
WiLLAN, Merthyr Tydvil.) 

Jackdaw Loiing Ite Feather*.— You should 
examine your jackdaw that is losing his 
feathers for insects, and if any are discovered 
let him have a daily bath for a time_ in which 
a little extract of 4uassia has been mixed. Also 
take note whether the bird plucks the feathers 
out himself. The trouble may be due to im- 
proper feeding. See (hat its bill of tare con- 
tains a goodly proportion of insect food. It 
is just possible it may be completing its moult. 
T^o r-lippcd feathers in the wing will be re- 
placed at the autumn moult, probably not 
before, unless the dry slumps were carefully 
cxtratfed, one each day, when they would be 
replaced at once,--<to E. C, Rob, Sevenoalcs.) 
Motlu* Protecdve H»blti.— It is an advan- 
tage to the magpie moth 10 feign death when 
captured, because it is not good to eat and 
its captor is thus given the opportunity to 
ascertain this fact from its scent- It it strug- 
gled, the captor would kill it first and ascertain 
the fact afterwards, which would be of no use 
to the moth.— (to F. Hann, Plumstead.) 



PluM lor I donllloltlon.— Readers sending i 

ivays' t'"tniloK"l'liem^n "tin '^bo'i° the moi 
lighi the better. In [hit they will-keep tie>ll ei 



^^HEN out on the open country road sweltered 
by the heat and parched with the dry, dust- 
laden air, tarry ior a moment by the wayside to 
refresh yourself with the delicious, sparkling, and 
healthful 

Qntrell'S"" Ginger Ale 

All FIrst-clau Hotels supply this pure and most whole- 
some mineral water — the beverage of health and genulDe 
enjoyment. Ask for "Cantrell's Dry Imperial," and indst 
on having It wherever you go. 



Awarded iZ Oald and P 
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CANTRELL at COCHRANE, Ltd. Duolio. B,i.f« 
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I. QMldCr RMC, Viburnum opulas (H. Irving). 2. WUd RoM, Rosa caniiia (G. B. NorreyE). 3. Ontit DalllU, Chryiatilh^^ 

mmm !eii(anthemum (Peat Millar}. 4. Foxglove, Dii;ilalh purpurea (H. Koe^ier). , S. BlacktMrry, Rubui /rulUosua 

(S. C. Wrighl). 
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Country^Side Notes* 

. Watham. Norfolk. 

I have considered the birds, of twelve months' membership, with a why so robust a bird—it will forcibly rob 

And I find their life good— remarkably good list of summer evcur* even the vigM-ous and alert starling of its 

And belter, the better understood. sions. fooJ— should be so comparatively scarce 

—George McDonald. * ♦ • j^, ^^st districts that ihe name of " com- 

• • • The Kettering and District Naturalists' mon " bunting seems a misnomer. There 
n GOOD example has been set by (he Society and Field Club is anoiher body is evidently s.ome potent factor against 
M Midland Railway Natural History which has, through its secretary, sent to its multiplication in Britain; and possibly 

' Society in sending 10 us duly authen- "S during the week, some valuable scien- its habit of late nesting explains this. 

ticatcd nature rejords of ihe week for pub- "fie records made by one of lis members. • » * 

lication ; and ! hope that it is an example These concern the habits of the swift; If so; it must have acquired the habit 

which other scientific societies will fo'low. and, although we have not been able 10 in some climate different from ours ; and 

Why should rot all the societies in the publish them, I would recommend any it must have been somewhere nearer the 

three kingdoms agree in this? The scientific author who is now engaged in equator, because the short summer of 

CouNTRV-SiDK is published at a pt^ular the production of a work on British birds northern regions would give litlle chance 

price, and there is no other journal to apply to Mr. A, J. Asher, 141, St. to a bird which nests in July and August, 

of its kind with bo wide a circu- Peter's Avenue, Kettering, (or Ihe facts. Did the ancestors of our "com buntmgs 

lation. That it is eminently adapted No account of the lite of that most inter- dwell in tropical regions where it served 

to be the medium of oommunica- esting bird, the swift, would be complete their purpose best to wait until after the 

lion between naturalists and nature-lovers without them- midsummer rains before beginning to 

in all parts of the kingdom ; and if other « » v nest? If so, what were the special 

societies will depute their secretary or some a correspondent at Westbury-on-Tyne reasons which made it beneficial for them 

member specia.ly apjiointed for the pur- ^^e^s an ingenious suggestion regarding 'odepart from the general rule; and how, 

pose to communicate to us Ihe records of (he invasion of purple-headed Siberian "• spite of this handicap, have they been 

mterest made by members of the society starlings A green-headed starling "'''^ '•> colonise these northern -temperate 

each week, I venture to state that they having fallen down one of his chimmeys. he regions? It is the sequence of questions 

will all be surprised at Ihe value and in- suggests that these old English starlings arising one out of ariother m this way, 

terest of the collective results. [,3^^ i^^^„ handicapped by the general that makes the establishment of a simp e 

• • • disappearance of the old-fashioned f^^t '"'« *?■« late-nestmg of the corn 
Another good example is set by the chimneys in which they used I0 nest, bunting so interesting. Any notes which 

Doncatter Scientific Society, whose honor- many of ihem annually losing their lives ''eiders can send me on the subject will 

ary secretary writes :— by persistently trying to effect a lodge- 'herefore be very welcome. 

°^''^''^'~, . . „;, ,., ment in modern narrow chiipneys ; where- . " , *'* 

Your useful suggestion m Counlry-S.de ^^^ presumes, the Siberian starlings A reader asks for an explanation of a 

Notes (that ail scientific societies should "^ . ■ j ,, - r . , ■ >■ , riiriniif exnerlenrp last vi-nr whpn he 

atiraci membtrs bv aooointinp exoerts who may never have acquired this fatal mstincl. curious experience lasi year, wnen ne 

would a^^»er all quE f„ th^ larrou" I d« "« 'hink that there is anything in [^^nd ^ fully-fledged young cuckoo in a 

branches of natural^ hUtoT for their neigh- the Suggestion, however, because starlings hedge-sparrows nest, and under it were 

bPurhood's sake) is capital! I enctose o pro- fall down one or anoiher of my chimneys hedge-sparrows eggs _ and another 

gramme ol our society's summer fixtures with every year and they are always of the cuckoo s egg on the pomt of hatching. 

list of recorders. I am sure that any of them purplish-headed kind. 1 Ihink, too, that ^*^ know, of course, that when a young 

will be most pleased to help new members in ,he fall is generally the result of a scuffle cuckoo emerges from the egg, the first 

any way in their power ^ the chimney-top, and I have known »*•?"& he does Is to clear the nest of any 

Yours sincerely. ^^^ ^,,^Jg ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ together. Still, other eggs or youngsters which it may 

r, n. n. t-ORBBTT. , „.,„„„„,:„_ ;, „™.,h notirp and mav Contain : how then could he, when fuUv- 

0, Priory Place, Doncaster. ine suggestion is worm notice ana may „ . ^ ,^ in„nA ;„ n noct ^nmair,;^^ 

»■ ■> ' » » # lead to useful thought. Hedged, be lound in a nest coniaining 

,% « eggs, both of hedge-sparrow and cuckoo? 

From the programme I see that the The «x pi a nation is, I Ihink. simple. 

Doncaster Scientific Society has— with the ^h^"^ '* «"« '""'« P^'"* lo which I ^ ' • « • 

concluding sentence of the letter of the *^"'f:i'''^,.'?^'^7^;^,f ^'it^^ 'fy^tZtll Th« y°""& «^cl«K. must have been 

honorary secretary-arranged matters ex. ^'*'"*''?" ^it t' "?'"^'>'', ^''^ ifi! hatched and reared in another nest; and, 

actly as I suggested; for there are Re- ^*^^^'' ''^^,;^"'' ^""*'"S-«"so c^Hed ^^^yy after his first flight from the 

corders in Archeology. Botany, Geology, ^^."l<*"^ ^"",""1, °Vi ^'^' bunting-- >^ ^^ accidentally discovered a com- 

Microscopy. Photography, Physics, Zoc^ ^^6'"^ hJ^L,-^I{ i!^',h w ^* T. fc-'^^le nest to sit in. If, as is likely, he 

logy, and Museum subjects, whose names fj^^T^^^Jf^^f^^^Tl^ had been reared in a hedge-sparrow's 
are printed (their addresses, by the way, coyntn', wrote to me m July last year o ^j ,^ « y^ 

shou^ be added), as I suggited. with ??'"'. -^ the remarkable lateness of this ^^^'^ S him""and bein? atig blrJ S 

the list of officers of the year. In these ^j^'tZZf ^'-'^ ,1 , ■^''f, . bullying habits, he would pay no attention 

circumstances. I do not see how anyone August 2nd :- Further to mine of last ,^ ^^ ^ ' j ^ ^ > j 

in the Doncaster district who takes an in- "f ^J^" ^■"""."e^ ^'^ ^"'' ^f ? on the ,,^,kable is the influence of the young 

telligent interest in any of the subjects ,^*'"'^„^'^' = ^,' ^1^^^=^^ ?^ '^"^''""'^ "heezy call for food upon many 

mentioned or in nature at large should f ''.^^"^"^ ^ Sunday last one ?nly con- ^j^^^ ^^ small birds, it is not at all im- 
resist the temptation to join Ihe society. "'"«" V^^S. and one highly incubated ^bable that the ownei^ of the second 

The address of the honorary secretary is ^S^- ^H 'he others having fresh eggs. |;^^( ^^^.^^^ ^^.^ ^^. .„^, f^^^^ ^^ 

given above, and I shall be glad to hear " '^ my intention to keep these nests ;„ ^^^^ ^.^^,^ ^j j^ji„| ^^. regardless of 

from him that the society has secured new """tTJ^'^T j^ """' ""! T"" VI^ the fate of the eggs which his bulky body 

members through the publication of these hatched, as I have repeatedly noticed ^^^ |,ij^^ from their view 
jag(g that late nests come to gnef at the hands • * » 

* ' • <*' ^^^ dormouse and the grass snake." ^yilh regard to the " Beetle Problems " 

As I should like to make this a test case ♦ »• mentioned in a receni issue, I have myself 

of the advantages which societies may The points to be noticed, then, are (1) no doubt whatever that in the case of those 

gain from co-operating with TuE CouN. on what date does the corn bunting beetles of which both sexes are conspicu- 

TRV-SiDE, will any reader who. in conse- ordinarily nest and (2) are its nests rifled ously coloured or brightly glossed, the 

quence of these remarks, decides to be- more often than those of other birds effect is to warn grazing animals and other 

come a member of the Doncaster Scien- which nest earlier. Most of the corn creatures, who might eat them by acci- 

tific Society, kindly state in writing to Mr, bunting's nests which 1 have found have dent or on purpose, that they have an 

Corbett that he or she does so on my re- been about two- feet above the ground in unpleasant ta<;te. It is probable, too, that 

commendation? The subscription, I may furze-bushes— a position iq which one in the case of those beetles of which tho 

add. is only 3s. 6d. per annum, payable would not expect them to suffer much males onlv carrv formidable-looking horns 

in Mpv; so that members joining now either from grass snakes or dcM-mice. etc.. the eff^ect is also to deter other crea-^ 

will hiive practically the who!e advantage On the other hand, I have often wondered tures from attacking. 
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The only point of difficulty is that among 
the consipicuausly coloured beetles the 
females — -as being the more valuable sex — 
are, if anything, the more richly hutd ; and 
on lirst thought one would expect the 
((■males of the horned and antlered beetles 
to be, for \he same reason, more formid- 
able in appearance than the males, 
whereas these terrifying appendages have 
been acquired by the males alone. But 
a moment's consideration will show that 
among the brightly tinted beetles both 
sexes run an equal risk owing to their opi^n 
mode of life, but among the others almost 
alt the danger of life falls to the males, 
who have to wander about seelcing their 
hidden mates. Therefore, the appearance 
of being formidably armed is useful to 
them, and the females have nothing of the 
kind, partly because they do not need 
them, since they do not wander, and partly 
because large fixed horns and other pro- 
jections would be a great encumbrance and 
hindrance to them when burrowing: in the 
decayed wood and other matter which 
they penetrate to lay their egs. , 

Many readers send me descriptions of 
curious birds' eggs which they have 
(ound, such as unspotted thrushes' eggs; 
blackbirds' eggs all pale blue, or with all 
the pigment collected in one blot; and so 
on. But, although such specimens are 
interesting in a collection, their mere des- 
cription possesses little value. What I 
should much like to get in such cases 
would be facts (rf any kind relating to the 
possible causes of the variations. Do 
these depend upon the age or the health 
o( the parent birds? Has food anything 
to do with them? Has the weather any 
influence? Is the habit hereditary? And 
so on. Of course it is extremely difficult 
10 surmise the cause of the peculiar 
character of eggs which you chance to 
find in a hedgerow or a hole in a tree ; 
but if we could get one enlightening fact 
0%, it might serve as a clue to the 
solution of the whole problem of the 
means whereby eggs are coloured with 
such very remarkable uniformity. It 
would be another conspicuous instance of 
the excepticHi provyig the rule. 

Some light appears to be thrown upon 
the causes of " freaks " in plants by the 
hud of an e5chsch<dtzia gathered in my 
garden. On one side only of this bud, 
the outer calyx had grown into a Ijpical 
eschscholtzia leaf; and, carefully opening 
rhe bud, I found that two or three of the 
stamens on that side of the flower had 
met with some mishap in development, 
and were black and apparently decayed, 
all the othet parts of the plant being per- 
fect, except the petal next to the decayed 
stamens, which had a black and dead 
patch in the centre where it touched those 
stamens. There can be little doubt that 
the injury to the nia'e parts of the fiower 
caused the abnormal growth of the calyx 
on that side; suggesting that it was the 
instinct of the plant to make the best of 
a t>ad job and to produce a useful leafy 
growth from the calyx when the death of 
the iminatvre stamens next to it seemed 
lo render its proper function as a pro- 
tective floral covering useless. 

Of course, in this case, since the other 
stamens and the female centre of the 
flower were uninjured, the calyx was, so 



lo speak, making a mistake. Jt would 
have been belter (o let the bud open in 
the ordinary way. But a plant has no 
means of knowing this. Lach organ 
must act according to the rule that has 
been found lo be the best lor the race in 
the past. .And such a rare occurrence as 
a slight injury to one side only of the 
heart of an undeveloped bud may be 
regarded as the exception that proves the 
wisdom of the rule. If we should 
properly examine the tissues of a numbir 
of plants in flower and leaf, we should 
probably find many eases of leafy growths 
produced from points which would, if all 
had gone well, have borne flowers. It is 
probable, too. that we may regard all 
" freak " flowers as the result of some 
sexual defect or excess. 



I find that when I somewhat abruptly 
closed down my argument regarding the 
feelings of animals and the religion of 
Nature, there were already in type some 
answers to correspondents on the subject, 
and looking over these 1 find that they 
contain matter which may be helpful to 
readers who have not been able lo realise 
the difference between conscious and un- 
conscious suffering. There is also a 
thoughtful and suggestive letter from a 
correspondent on the feelings of infants; 
and readers who are interested in the 
matter will find these printed under the 
heading of " Man and Other Animals " 
on another page. 



E. Kay Robinson. 



Queen June. 



QvEEN JusE has donned her rosy crowt 

or buds and blossoms lair to see I 
White daisies star her silken gown 1 

The sunbeams kiss her tresses brown. 

And iiiiike Ihem glitter ruddiiy — 
Queen June has donned her rosy crown. 



In field and lane, o'er moor and down. 

We hear the murmur of the bee — 
Queen June has donned her rosy crown I 

The song birds rhani her (ait renown 

In bursts of silver melody — 
White daisies star her silken gown! 

For her no chilly tempests frown. 

Light winds dance o'er the summer sea 
Queen June has domed her rosy crown- 
White daisies star her silken gown ! 

Maud E. Sargent, 



B.EN.A. 



Tbs RaUdon of N»tiin. 

I AM glad to know that all those mtm 
over 1,100 in number— who sent me 
orders for copies of the cheap edit 
"The Religion of Nature" have at I. 
ceived their copies ; and from letters 
are coming in I am more pleased to 
that they are delighted with the book a- 
for ihe money. Indeed, I may frankly 
that, i[ il had been produced for sale 



:ion of 
know 



price of one shilling, ii could not have been so 
well printed on such good paper ; but, Ihe 
1,250 copies having been bespoken, it was 
made a condition with the publishers thai they 
shouki be supplied at the price, didvring only 
in binding from the edition whiih is offered 
to the public in the ordinary way of trade al 
js. 6d. 

Although, of course, it reduces any pro- 
lic thai there may be in Ihe publication of 
the book, [ am very glad 10 have been ab'c 
In do this Jitlle service to members of Ihe 
B.E.N. A., in recognilion of Ihe truly remark- 
able way in which they responded to my re- 
quest that they should send in their names 
and iheir postal orders. That one or two hun- 
dred would do so, I expected; but that 1,150 
should and that I should, besides, have to 
refuse many applications which came loo lale 
or which came through booksellers was more 
than I anticipated. And now that the book 
is in the hands of so many members, 1 shall 
be very glad to hear from ihose who have read 
it through what' they chink we ought to do 

Although the argument in the book is 
complete as far as it goes, it is really only a 
first instalment. What follows directly from 
it is of far greater interest and importance ; 
and as to our method of procedure I want the 
advice of every one who is sufficiently in- 
terested in Ihe subject 10 write to me about It. 

• • * 
SoBletlM In Support 

I would draw the attention of members (o 
the " Country-Side Notes " in this issue, re- 
garding the action taken by the Midland Rail- 
way Natural History Society and the Donras- 
ler Scientiflc Society. 1 hope that all B.E.N. A. 
members, who are also members of local 
natural history or scientific societies, will use 
their influence to get these excellent examples 
followed. A great boon will be conferred upon 
nature-lovers at large when all societies com- 
bine to send their nature records for publica- 
tion in The Countrv-Side, and when they alsu 
appoint experts in all branches to answer in- 
quiries from local members, Wiih the best 
intentionsit U quite impossible (or me at present 
to publish answers lo one quarter ol the ques- 
tions which are sent in from all parts of ihe 
country: but iF local societies will take up 
the work for their own neighbourhoods, no 
one need hunger in vain for knowb;dge. 

YaunK MtturBllib. 

From the Young Naturalists' Club with 
headquarters at North Shields, comes the fol- 
lowing "memorandum": — 

The Cottage, Hvlton Lodge, 
North Shields, 

May 26th, 1906. 
Dear Sir. 

.4t a special meeting ol this club the follow- 
ing resolution was passed ; Proposed by R. 
King and seconded by H. Darnell, " That this 
club join (he B.E.N.A." Carried unani- 
mously. 

The above is an extract from the minutes of 
Ihe special meeting, which was held on Thurs- 
day, the 24th Inst. 

Yours truly, 

Robert Kisg • 
(Secretary). 

The B.E.N.A UiL 

Every post has been bringing In the names 
of new members o( the B.E.N.A. : and these 
are being added to the list for publication. It 
would be quite impassible to publish this in 
Tub Cou\tr¥-Side without adding a number 
o( pages (or Ihe purpose ; and we are not 
justified in doing it (or several reasons. The 
complete list o( members, arranged geogra- 
phically, will, however, be ready very shortly 
and will be obtainable by all who wish for 
copies at a price lliat will merely secure us 
against loss on Ihe publication. What profit 
there mav be will go to Ihe working fund of 
the B.E.N.A. 
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Some Flowers of Summer. 

How to Make Use of Them* 
(Set pagt 63.) 

ON a country ramble one is almost 
always tempted 10 gather a handful 
from the profusion of wild flowers on 
every side; but wild flower bouquets are 
usually disappointing. Tliey die so soon, 
especially if carried far in a hot human 
hand; and when grouped together in a 
vase where one is accustomed to see choice 
garden flowers, the general effect of a 
mixed bunch of wild blossoms is usually 
mean and dissatisfying. 

Yet good use mriV be made of them, and 
the five common llowers illustrated on page 
65 are as decorative as any garden blooms, 
provided that they arc naturally arranged. 
The guelder rose (i), if plucked with short 
stalk and thrust into a mixed bunch of 
other flowers looks common and weedy ; 
but it is a thing of beauty as you see it in 
the hedge, with long sprays of graceful 
foliage bearing the wide, while discs of 
flowers at close intervals. It is more beau- 
tiful thus than its cultivated relative, the 
"snowball" flower of our gardens; and 
when several sprays are artistically ar- 
ranged in a wide-necUed vase the effect 
is strikingly decorative, 
' The wild rose {2) is another abundant 
beauty of the hedgerow unsurpassed by 
any garden rose; but it, too, will only look 
its best when arranged, as nature arranges 
it, in long free sprays and wreaths of lavish 
bloom against the background of its own 
dark, glossy foliage. Nothing can be 
more beautiful than a vase skilfully filled 
with flowering sprays of different varieties 
of the wild rose from snowy white to blush 

The oxeyc daisy '(3) also illustrates the 
happy result of following nature's plan; 
for it looks best when arranged loosely, 
exactly as it grows, amid the flowering 
grasses qt the fields; the latter being al- 
lowed to overtop the daisy heads and 
giving a feattiery lightness to the combin- 
ation. Withfiut its natural companions, 
the grasses, the oseye daisy kioks a little 
stiff. The bright yellow of its central disc 
also makes it unsuitable for mixing with 
other wild flowers, except such as have 
equally bright and decided hues. Thus 
blue cornflowers, scarlet poppies, and 
oxeye daisies, with some feathery grasses, 
make a splendid group together; but pinks 
and paler blues and yellows are spoiled in 
contrast with its yellow disc. 

nature's plan for guidance jn using the 
common wild foxglove (4) in our rooms ; 
for in nature we sec the tall spikes of 
splendid bloom clustered together above 
the bold foliage, higher than the woodland 
ferns and grasses around them. This 
should be the keynote of your arrange- 
ment. Give them the bold foliage, the 
grace of fern fronds and the feathery 
grasses below, letting the more ambitious 
of these, as it were, rise perhaps half-way 
to the height of the foxglove's flowering 
spikes, but beyond this let the noble spires 
of bloom stand atoft by themselves. Thus 
not only is their natural grace of outline 
enhanced, but the vision is conjured up of 
sunny woodland nooks which tall, taper- 
ing foxgloves convert Into shrines of 
fceauty. 



Lastly, the common bramble (5), 
although we think much more of its thorns 
and its fruits, as a riile, than its flowers, 
is in every way as worthy of decorative use 
as any of the flowers named alxive. But 
here, again, nature must be our guide. 
Long sprays and wreaths must be used, 
arching away from each other with natural 
grace, each carrying its own handsome 
foliage. And, as with the wild roses, if 
different varieties, shading from blush 
pink to pure white, are grouped together, 
a vase of common bramble blossom may 
be a dream of beauty. 

Incidentally, it is worth while for those 
who are not acquainted wiih the difference 
between the blackberry and the dewberry 
plants, to compare the flowers, leaves, and 
manner of growth of the blackberry as 
shown in this picture with that of the dew- 
berry illustrated In last week's " Wild 
Life in Pictures." In every detail the 
blackberry is more sturdy and compact, 
the dewberry more slender and spreading. 



The Week's Wild Life in 
Pictures. 

{See page 69.) 

THE fox moth (1) is one of the most in- 
teresting of British insects. The 
caterpillar, a handsome velvety crea- 
ture of bright chestnut and black, is com- 
mon in many places in autumn and 
common again in spring; but those who 
essay to keep it alive through its winter 
sleep cannot lell why they seldom succeed 
unless they give it ihe perfectly natural 
outdoor conditions of half -buried life 
among the roots of growing herbage. The 
moth is large, of dull rich brown, with a 
double pale bar across the wings ; the 
female, heavy and lethargic, with slender 
feelers (as in the picture), the male, with 
widc-fringtd feelers, swift and strpng in 
flight when he wanders abroad to find his 

2. In their various breeding places on 
our coasts, the terns — easily distinguish- 
able from gulls by their lighter build, 
arrowy flight, and slender two-pointed 
tails-^are now depositing their speckled 
eggs in the little hollows among the 
shingle which serve as " nests." Against 
(heir natural enemies no doubt the protec- 
tive colouring of the eggs, as they lie on 
the beach, must be extremely useful; but 
for the human visitor to a breeding-place 
of terns it is a cause of great anxiety, be- 
cause he never knows whether his next 
step may not be planted upon a clutch of 
unnoticed eggs. 

3. Though the name of " dragon-fly " 
may be appropriate to the appetites of all 
the race, the beauty dragon-fly is one of 
the handsomest of insects— the male all 
rich indigo-blue, with broad barred wings, 
and the female glossy green. The colours 
of other dragon-flies darken to dull 
blackish after death; but the beauty 
dragon-fly retains its brilliance. Where it 
occurs, it is generally common, and a 
highly attractive feature of the water-side. 

4. The yellow wagtail appears to be 
more regularly migratory than any other 
kind of wagtail in Britain, because it dis- 
appears altogether between autumn and 
spring; but this is probably due to the fact 
that its range in winter lies south of the 
British Isles, whereas wagtails of other 



kinds come from the north to winter here, 
Anyway, the return of the yellow wagtails 
to the pastures Is a welcome sign of 
spring ; and the male especially is a beau- 
tiful creature with canary-yellow head and 

5. In the West of England. In Ireland. 
and the south-west corner of Scotland the 
pennywort is a conspicuous roadside fea- 
ture, even when not in bloom ; for the 
round leaves from which it gets its narne 
cluster so neatly above the cracks in rocks. 
old walls, and buildings. As summer 
comes on it sends up a long spike of pale 
flowers, often so tall that one wonders how 
it can draw from a crack in a rock nutri- 
ment enough to support such a growth. 
Probably this is why its special haunts are 
the west and south, within reach of the 
moist Atlantic airs. 

6. This picture of a slow worm or blind 
worm is timely, not only because these 
pretty and harmless little lizards without 
legs are most often met with in 
early June, but also because the 
scare which has arisen in consequence 
of (he fatal case of adder - bite at 
Folkestone will certainly cause more blind- 
worms than usual to be killed, simply be- 
cause they look like snakes. If readers, 
who are not familiar with the creature, 
will look carefully at the picture and note 
the shiny appearance of the blindworm, 
with no " scaly " surface and no dark line 
down the back, they will not be tempted to 
kill it when met with, and may be able to 
use influence with others in its behalf. It 
is a very useful creature, feeding almost 
entirely upon small slugs. 



"A Nalnrallst't Calendar."— To every ob- 
server and lover of nature we can confidently 
recommend this little book. It is t>ased upon 
the careful calendar kepi tor thirteen years by 
Leonard Blomefield, o( whom Darwin spoke 
so highly as a careful and accurate naturalist. 
It is appropriately edited by Francis Ctarwin 
and published by the Cambridge Universitf 
Presj. In i[ you can at on^e find not only 
what natural history occurrences are ordinarily 
to be looked for on every day of the year, but 
also what are the average, as well as Ihe 
earliest and latest, dates for every phenomena 
noted by Blomefield. Nature sludenls and 
field-naturalists may take our word (or il that 
ihey will find ihe little book of very great 
value ; and its price is only is. 6d. net. 

"Country In Towb."— A' feature of the 
"Country in Town" Exhibition which will 
be held from July 5th to the 19th in Ihe White- 
chapel Art Gallery, will be photographs illus- 
trating what can be done to beautify urban 
gardens, sirefts, and parks, and our readers 
are invited to help by taking photographs 
and exhibilin? prints. There are some verr 
beautiful views in some of the London parks 
for instance, and no difficulty would be found 
in obtaining the necessary permission to photo- 
graph them. All enquiries should be sent to 
the hon. secretarv, Mr. Wilfred Mark Webb, 
at Toynbee Hall,' Whitechapel, E. 

BrilUb Liverworts,— In " A Revised Key to 
Hepatics of ihe British Islands" Mr. Symers 
M. Macvicar supplies all who resolutely pro- 
pose to make a special study of this interest- 
ing class of plants with a carefuUy-devised 
analytical key by which every known species 
may be identified with certainty. Ojp'res may 
be obtained post free (or gd. each from V. T. 
Sumfield, Station Street, Easlbourne. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(See'pasi 68.) 




I. Fcaak F« M*tb, Bombyx rabi (C. W. Colthrup). 
BcaatT DragoaDy, Caleferyx virgo (M. L. Bosdet)- 
Hert (E. L. Turper). 5- Peony-wort, Cotyledon 



2. Eggs ol Commen Ttro, Sterna fiwiatilis (G. B. Norrevs). ' 3. Tbe 
4. Male Yellow Wagtail, or Rar'i Wagtail, Malacilta camptstris. enleriDg 
umbilicui (D. S. Fish). 6. Bliodworai, or Skw-worm, Anguii fragili* 
(R. Bouke<!). 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence, 



A Hall-bora ChJcb. — Unlike young pigeons, 
which are hideous objects when Ihey first come 
into the world, chickens are delighiful to look 
at from (he moment when Ihey break their 
shells, tn former days we had (ew opfwrluni- 
lies of seeing the chicks during the first few 



A Patient TareDt.— Sir,— In the much fre- 
quented outbuildings of the Kelvedon Giils' 
School shortly before Easter a blackbird built 
its npst on a ledge not more than five feet 
from the ground. It laid five eggs. Now 
there are four nearly fledged birds. The 
mother bird sat quite quietly on her nest with 
her young ones while over seventy girls passed 
bv to see the interesting sight. — Yours, etc., 
(Mi«sl M. jrtMES, Girls' School, Kelvedon. 

A Strange Atltcluacat.— Sir,— We had two 
goldfish in a bowl. One died. We breed 
canaries. One was sick at two months old, 
so we put him in a cage by himself close to the 
goldfish bowl. After a time we noticed that 
the fish stayed nearly always near to the cage, 
the canary on his perch as near to him as 
possible; now the canary is better they arc 
inseparable, the canary singing away face to 
face with Ihe fish, and if separated Ihe fish 
swims round and round and the bird is rest- 
less, — Yours, etc., NussE QuiLTER, Matron, 
St. Andrew's Home, Falkland, Fife, N,B. 

A Coniplcnoui N«ft. — In other ways one of 
the wiliest ol birds, the moorhen often seems 
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A Vary TaoDg Phlloiophsr. 

minutes of their existence outside their egg- 
shells ; for at that time the old hen was aiwavs 
most sedulous in covering them and most 
viciously indignant at interference. In the in- 
cubator, however, (he whole process of emer- 
gence can be watched ; and many tempting 
subjects for the camera are offered as, one 
after another, the fiuify little atoms disengage 
themselves from their brittle prisons. The 
philosophic air with which this one has paused 
midway, as though he were not really sure 
nhether it might not be better to go back 
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spicuous spot available. Her4, (or 
is a photograph of one placed on the summit 
of a tussock o( herbage growing on a small 
pile about two leet from a river bank, the 
eggs being plainly visible to every passer-by. 
From our point of view this seems a silly 
arrangement ; but the moorhen cannot look 
a( things from our point of view ; and its in- 
stincts are satisfied with the acquisition o( a 
site which is out of the way of ground vermin 
and at the same time safely raised above water 
\evel. Here it can always descry danger ap- 
proaching from a distance and can slip into the 
water to evade it. That human beings, walk- 
ing erect along the river bank, may look down 
upon the nest is a contingency for which nature 
because it did not occur at 



appearance of surprise at the sudden size of the ' 
world around them. They accept the new 
slate of things with a placidity which almost 
suggests (hat they knew all along what was 
going to happen. 

CaptiTc Sougllen. — Sir, — Has it been observed 
that English sjnijing birds when caged at a 
very early age lose the quality of their voices? 
It happens that a blackbird, young, but of an 
age when the singing powers should be fully 
developed, hangs on an outside wall near the 
writer's bedroom window in London, At an 
early hour he begins (with Ihe sparrows) his 
morning song. But though the features of 
the song are clearly distinguishable as a 
blackbird's, thera is a peculiar reediness in 
Ihe notes that affects one aa something ghostly 
and uncanny. The best comparison is to the 
1 hahge thai passes upon the human voice when 
reproduced in the gramophone. The round- 
ness of the note, the full dewy richness, have 
vanished, leaving a curious parody which does 
not permit one to forget that the bird is a 
prisoner. As a matter of fact he was born ini 
a cage and has probably never heard the 
voices of his kind in song. But do fully grown 
birds need the instruction, or the stimulus, of 
hearing other songsters before they also can 
attain? Or has the lifelong confinement in- 
jured the bird's power? That birds compete 
in song cannot be questioned, — Yours, etc., 
Mlss Brooke, Abingdon Villas, Kensington. 
Hank Caaght by a Mole — Sir,— A friend 
(if mine, living near Gkiucesler, was crossing 
a lield a few weeks ago and saw a sparrow- 
hawk on the ground. Although he was quite 
near it, (he hawk did not attempt to rise ; on 
going to it, he found it unable to get up owing 
to a mole having its teelh lised into its leg.— 
fr. J. Goi;c", Hinton Road, Glouresler. [Per- 
haps the hawk, seeing (he earth move where 
(he mole was at work, had pounced on it, and 
its fool going through had been seized bv the 
mole.- En.l 
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A Curioiu Newt. — Sir. — I caught a smooth 
male newt the other day wilh Iwo feet on 
one of its fore legs. The extra toot is just 
on the bend of the leg. Don't vou (hink this 
is rather uncommon ?— Yours, etc., R. C. O. 

Neit OB 1 Grave, — Sir, — After conducting a 
funeral to-day at the cemetery here Ihe super- 
intendent gently lifted a glass shade contain- 
ing a flora! wreath from a grave close by 
and displayed a robin's nest containing five 
eggs. The shade being fixed in a slighlty 
slanting position gave room enough for the 
birds to build. T shall be Interested in know- 
ing the destiny of this little queer-placed home. 
— Yours, etc,, W, A. Pl7ZEV, Fareham. 

Dog*' lalMrilcd IuHiigI.- Sir,— The othei 
day my brother went for a ride, taking with 
him three dogs — two half-bred shee^ogs, 
brothers, and a young fox terrier we have 
only had a short time. Both the older dog* 
ore well acquainted with the horse and often 
go out with him. My brother was riding 
rather slowly when the fox terrier began to 
snap at ih<' horse's heels. Immediately the 
two other dogs joined in. and all three bit 
savagely at the animal's heels. My brother 
was obliged to dismount and use his crop, 
but even then he could not shake off the dogs, 
which seemed to have gone crazy. At last 
the hors^ managed to catch one of the larger 
dogs with his hoof, and some cyclists coming 
up drove away Ihe other two with stones. 
This incident to my mind goes a good way 
(o prove your theory that animals fiave not 
the power of reasoning, otherwise why should 
Iwo dogs join with a puppy they no doubt 
both hnld in considerable contempt against 
their old friend, the horse? — Yours, etc., E. J. 
TiiuTTON, Inglewood, Woodhouse Eaves. 
[Yes, no doubt it was the inherited instinct 
of Ihe dogs, as gregarious huWing animals, 
to take part in the attack made by one of 
their own kind upon the horse. — Ed.] 

HcTon frith Bick to the Wind.— Sir,— \V'h.-it 
the heron has lo pay attention to is the posi- 
tion of the sun. Watch him 
feeding on a flooded meadow, 
>le always walks towards Ihe 
sun. however uncomfortably 
Ihe wind mav be blowing his 
crest into his eyes. This )i 
so that the fishes may not see 
t!ie shadow of death ap- 
proaching, —Yours, ele., F, 
llKArHERLliV. Rock Ferry. 

A Magpie's Use of Tobacco. 

— Sir. — A veterinary friend 
lells me a curious story of a 
magpie owned by one of his 
clients. Asking whether the 
bird talked, he was informed 
that it did nol, but the owner 
suggested offering the bird a 
piece of tobacco. The magpie 
took it in its beak and care- 
fully rubbed it over every ac- 
.■essible part of its body, under- 
neath the wings, and between 
Ihe feathers, and then dropped 
the plug on the ground, and 
this occurs whenever tobacco 
is offered to it. Can Ihe bird 
by any chance have discovered 
the insecticidal properties of 
tobacco?— Yours, etc., Frank 
(i ROVER, Folkestone Road, 
Dover. [TTiis is a very in- 
teresting fact, since it almost 
seems to suggest a reason wh) 
dogs are so fond of rolling in 
anything which has a itrong 
smell and why cats roll upon 
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that nature may have given tr 
wild creatures in general 
some instinctive notion of the 

live agents ?— -Ed. 1 
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U&Kic* ol (be Malt.— Sir,— In " British 
Bird! wilh Iheir Nests and Eggs," Mr. 
Butler mentions a chaffinch in his aviary 
whicll paired oB with a female Norwich 
canary. The latter " commenced to lay, but I 
odIj found the shell of the first egg {which 
was marked so exactly like that of a chaflinch 
that it would have deceived anyone). , . . 
I promptly removed him to another cage. 
After this the canary laid three other eggs, all 
more or less marked like the first, and sat 
Headiiy on them lor three weeks, when, know- 
ing that there was no chance of their hatching, 
I loolt them away and found them all clear." 
In a note he says further : " A friend of mine 
.... said it was absurd to suppose that 
the male influenced in any way the colouring 
ol an egg. Is it? I dont know, but 1 do 
bnow that the canary paired with a chaffinch 
laid eggs which could have been mistaken for 
■hose of the latter bird, and yet they were not 
fertile ; possibly the colouring of the shell may 
be the first thing affected. We absolutely 
know nothing about the causes of 
llie colours and markings of eggs, 
uid, therefore, have no right lu be 
dt^matic." The idea that the malt 
bini has, or may have, any inftu- 
fiice in this matter is quite new lo 
me. and I should like to know the 
opinion* of any other naturalists on ' 
the matter if I knew where to Rnd 
Ihem.— Yours, etc., Joseph Nki^ 
soK, Clare House. Hull. 

The Raie •t Jericho.— Sir,— In 
jnur issue of Tiia Countrv-Sidb for 
MuT 5lh is a paragraph entitled 
" 'Ihe Rose of Jericho in a new 
character." The plant here referred 
to is not Ihe " Rose of Jericho" 
that I used to find in the sandy 
Kistts of Palestine, but a kind of 
Li'copodium called Anastatica, found 
in America. It is fully described 
in a longer paper in The Coun'trv- 
SiOB for the 17th of lost March; 
also two excellent photographs arc 
ihert given. This plant, on being 
kept in a soup-plate full of clean 
water, aii soon 3S it is fully ex- 
pnndcd, begins to give out a 
powerful but not unpleasant odour; 
and I must say 1 have found it 
(?veral times useful in driving- 
away headaches and influenza 
loWs; though my knowledge of the 
fHoct of a fairly strong " aulo- 
'"Hgeslion" leaves it an open ques- 
tion whether this strange plant has 
tcally Ihe deodorising qualities 
tlaimed for it. — Yours, etc., (.Mrs.) 
A. M. Mas-n, Temple Ewell Vicar- 
age, Dover. 

Ctcotni Neitlag-Slle*— Sir,— 

from'- R. W. A.," in your issue for May 12th, 
it may be interesting to stale that a cocoanut 
shell which has been suspended in my garden 
throughout the winter as a tits' " pantry " is 
now occupied by a wren's nest. When the 
winter was past 1 placed the shell in a white- 
thorn hedge, and, in appropriating It, "Jenny" 
hai half covered with nesting material the 
triangular entrance-hall, which was only about 
>n inch and a half from angle to angle. I 
may add that in an old watering-can lying at 
Ibe bottom of the same hedge a pair of robins 
luve built their nest.— Yours, etc., J. Edwjird 
Cooren, Overdale Road, Derby. 

"A Go«d Sitter."- Sir.- fie the wild duck, 
"Wticed in No. S'. ^s a good sitter, on May 
i<h. 1%, 3, ] was crossing a salina. on the 
N.E. ctan of Kent, a wild ducl( rose from the 
grass about ten yards in front of me, and flew 
a*ay until lost to sight. On going up to the 



A Nest Wilhln a Neit.— Sir,— While watch- 
ing a pair of storks who have built in the 
avenue of poplar trees here, 1 noticed that a 
pair of small birds — too far off for me to dis- 
tinguish the kind — had built their nest among 
the twigs in the side of the larger nest. Is 
thia usual for birds 10 build nests in this 
wav?— Yours, etc. G. M. H. Waldram, 
Rudka, Grodno, Russian Poland. [It is not 
very unusua! for large birds to permit — if, 
indeed, thay know how to forbid— small birds 
to build in the foundations of their nests. — 
Ed.| 

SometUng to Pull In.— To our Thames-side 
anglers, who often fish alt day for one or two 
small roach, this gigantic bass would be a 
ralher surprising thing to find on the hook ; 
but in South California, where it is known as 
the Jew fish, this bass is often caught on rod 
and line, between 300 and 40a pounds in weight, 
as heavy as two men I From this it follows, of 
course, that the Jew fish shows little fight. 
Much more exciting work is found in landing 



male alone "cuckoos," but he has besides a 
curious chattering cry somewhat different from 
the liquid bubbling sound emitted by the 
female. — Yours, etc., J. Walpole Bond. 
' A Rooster ai Peacemaker? — Sir, — .Among a 
neighbour's fowls are two hens much in the 
habit of fighting each other. A few d^ys back 
1 noticed them fighting more fiercely than 
usual. The cock bird, quite excited at what 
was happening, suddenly attacked one of the 
bens, then the other, and to prevent a renewal 
of hostilities placed himself as nearly as he 
could between them. In this way he stopped 
the fight as successfully as if done by a human 
being. — Yours, etc., J. Rose, Hedge End, 
Hants. — (I have witnessed a similar thing ; 
but I doubt whether the rooster was actuated so 
much by a desire to prevent a breach of the 
peace as to assert his own position as the 
fighter-in-general of the yard. — Ed]. 

Ittbblti In Tree*, — Sir,— At Colnbrook in 

Bucks the rabbits are accustomed to live in 

Ihe willow trees, where they make their bur- 

lows inside the rotten trunks. These 

are literally honeycombed with runs 

and forms. The bolt hole is some- 

- times at the foot of Ihe t: 
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much incubated. I remember being surpri; 
'hat Ihe bird should have left the nest wiin 
tSB' so far adv.inced. — Yours, etc., T. E. 
BwJHEB.^The bird had probablv been put 
«H her nest previouslv, and had become ncr- 

TOUS— .Eo.] 
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, the great tarpon ol America ; though this, 
again — so say those who have taken both — 
gives less sport than a good Scottish salmon. 
And here, again, are aulhorities who say that 
no salmon that ever was hooked can give you 
more 10 do in getting him ashore than a lusty 
two-pound trout. So In the matter of " sport " 
we work down very nearly to the siie of the 
Thames roach after all. 

Facia About Cnckooi— Sir,— The earliest 
cuckoo's egg I have ever seen personally was 
on May loth and another on the 1 ith, both in 
robins' nests, but the latter was incubated 
fully a week and must have been laid the first 
day or two of May. The latest I ever found 
was on July 7th. In several cases I have 
known a cuckoo place her egg in a nest in 
which the owner had not started laying, and 
less frequently in one from which a clutch had 
been taken, i.e., in a deserted nest. I have 
also known a cuckoo, or presumably a cuckoo, 
I perhaps oui;ht to say, eject Ihe eggs from a 
nest before inserting her own. In the case 
where I saw a cuckoo deposit her egg in a 
nest, the one chosen belonged to a pair of pled 
wagtails, and thcv were decidedly aggrieved 
and made as if to mob it. I think that the 



When ietrellcd they will leap from 
^the top of the tree to the ground. 
I should like to know if thia is at 
all a commop occurrence elsewhere. 
—Yours, W. E. Fabb. St. Heller's, 
Ealing.— [Rabbits are fond of using 
hollow trunks which have an 
entrance and an exit, but not often 
to the extent above. — Ed.] 

Robia Langnatte. — Sir, — I 
noticed a few weeks ago when 
watching a pair of rdbins at their 
nest in a nesting-box thai they have 
two distinct notes of alarm, one a 
rattling note, which they utter when 
a cat approaches the nest, the other 
a low whistle which it utters when 
disturbed by a man. I am sure 
they never used the former for men 
or Ihe latter for animals.— Yours, 
A. E. Alikjos, The Beacon, Bex- 
hill.— [The robin certainly uses the 
two notes; but I think Ihe low pip- 
ing sound expresses anxiety only, 
while Ihe louder, quick note ex- 
presses excitement of any kind. — 
En.) 

Primroses and laiect*.— Sir,- 
This is a great primrose (wild) dis- 
trict, and the bumble-bee fly and 
black spring bee are rare compared 
wilh the small beetle lEuspbalerum 
priniuliE) which Is probably the chief 
Hide, agenl in the cross- fertilization of 
this plant, and also the chief attrac- 
tion of mischievous sparrows in 
pulling ofl petals, etc.. in search 
thereof at a time of year when insect 
food is scarce. For years ! never remember less 
damage done to gooseberry bush leaf buds or 
primrose and polyanthus blooms than this 
spring. I wonder whether anv of your readers 
have noticed this?— Yours. (Rev.j M. C. H. 
Bird, Brunstead Rectory, Stalham. 

Bees Homing Before Rain?- Sir,— A 
singular incident occurred here this afternoon. 
A strong south-westerly wind was blowing 
and Ihe sky obscured by heavy rain clouds 
whilst an occasional drop of rain gave signs 
of more. About two o'clock I was passing 
half a dozen or more beehives and was sur- 
prised at the number of bees flying towards 
the hives and against Ihe wind. There must have 
been thousands of bees, the sky line appeared 
dotted wilh them, yet I saw none going away 
from Ihe hives and none coming from any 

say, from the East. Have any of your bee- 
keeping readers observed similar occurrences? 
—Yours, etc., Leonard A. Box, West Wick- 
ham, Kent. [Bees accept a storm as a 
warning to make for home. That, 1n this 

probably due to the fact that the flowers which 
they had been rifling lay in that direction, — Ed.] 
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A Caravan Holiday* 

By H. C. Mole. 

HOW we longed to be off I We had hired a caravan from 
the nearest gipsy vt could find, and it had been carefully 
scrubbed and disinfected, white fresh curtains graced flie 
liiile windows. 

From 3 farmer we had obtained a good heavy cart-horse and 
harness, llie horse doubly suited to our puqwse, being accus- 
tomed to hard worlc and to being turned out into the fields at 
night. This latter is an important consideration. 

For weeks we had been jotting down on our lists useful 
things that might otherwise be forgotten, and we had loaded 
the van with a good feather bed, stocks of books, and plenty of. 
good tinned meats and fruits. 

We had arranged our various duties, too. A was to be 
groom and see to everything that appertained to horse and dog. 
U was appointed housemaid ; his duties were to Uiy the tabic, 
wash up, make [he bed, light the fire, and see (hat everything 
was securely packed each morning before the start. And C— 
how sweet the recollections that hover around him ! C was to 
be cook, and we lived to see the wisdom of our choice, for he 
made all sorts of delightful dishes ; oatmeal porridge, custards, 
jellies and junkets and marvellous vegetable soup. 

Seventeen days in canvas shoes, soft collars, and without feel- 
ing the touch of a razor — what if we were taken for travelling 
linkers occasionally 7 Meats at whatever time we liked, free 
mountain air, flowers and fruit— what happy summer days 1 
l-'p at five in the morning, a dip in the river.or brook which was 
certain to be close at hand, away after mushrooms, a good 
breakfast, and then everything is rapidly collected, all is made 
fast inside, and we move to pastures new- 

About IX o'clock we pul Lip by the wayside and have our mid- 
day meal, and Che'horse his nosebag of oats. Then away we go 
once more, past towns and villages, the road winding this way 
and that, beneath the shade of the wood, over some dashing 
mountain stream, where we replenish our water-can, till at 
3 o'clock we are once more camped for the day. 

And if wc did have an occasional wet day, what mattered it? 
VVith a good roof over our heads, pipe and tobacco, dominoes 
and books, the time flew all too swiftly along, and at 9 o'clock, 
tired and sleepy, we turned in to dream of a glorious summer 
world in which our gipsy life was perennial, and where business 
and town were merely nightmares of a disordered imagination 

Let us just briefly sketch our journey. Starting from Birken 
head on a late Saturday afternoon, we travelled to Little Sutton, 
where we stayed over Simday. Here we made our plans, saw 
(hat nothing was left behind, and got everything in order for 
an early start on Monday. 

A*ay through Chester, with just a hasty glimpse of the Watts 
and Rows, a hurried look at the Cathedral, then over the River 
Dee, and we were in Wales. On we went through Mold, till we 
camped in a field close to the Loggerheads Inn, on the Ruthin 
Road. We were right on the bank of the mill stream in the 
district known as the " Leete." Here we stayed three days. 



The first morning we were awaitened by the postman's horn; 
the mail is taken by road to Ruthin. We ran hastily up to the 
road, and were rewarded by a budget of letters addressed to- 
" The Gipsies, The Leete, near Mold." 

We played a cricket match against three of Mold Town. We 
climbed Moet Fammau (1,823 '^st' t^^ Mother of Mountains) 
before brealifast, and had a glorious view of the Vale of Clwyd, 
Then away we went again through Llanferres and Ruthin till 
we camped at Clawadnewydd, in the heart of the mountains. 

Then we journeyed through Pentre Veolas and Caerig-y- 
druidion, along the London- Holyhead coach-road, till we came- 
to Bettws-y-Coed. What days we spent here! One day we 
visited Capel Curig and went through Llanberis Pass ; another, 
to the top of Snowden (3,560 feel), starting from the vaa before 
4 a.m., and crawling small portions of the way on account of 
the wind. Idle days we passed by the Swallow Falls and the ■ 
Miners' Bridge and in the Fairy Glen. The beauties of wood- 
land, stream, and glen fill you with poetry until you are brought 
back to the prosaic by the enormous prices charged for provi- 
sions. Lay in what you want before you get here. A fanner 
told me the ordinary rent for iand was £^ an acre. 

Off we went once more through Llanrwst, Jhe home of the 
Welsh Robin Hood, to Conway, where we camped close to the 
station function) ; then over the suspension Bridge to Conway 
Castle. The views are magnificent. We spent an evening in 
Llandudno, and paid a visit to Conway Church. 

Our road now lay through Colwyn Bay, then through tht 
Pass of Cefn Ogo, famous in Welsh history; past Gwyrch 
Castle, the residence of Lord Dundonald, hewn out of the hitU 
side, stone being removed, not brought to complete it ; and 
through Abergele, a town of the old coaching days, where one 
hostelry could stable more than the horses of a regiment. 

That night we camped at Rhuddlan. We had a look over 
the Castle; photographed the river; paid a flying visit to 
Rhyl; and, of course, went to see Bodelwyddan Church, the 
most famous of Welsh churches. 

Nest day we made for Holywell. An eaTly morning start 
next day soon brought us to Hawarden. We visited the church 
and both old and new castles. 

.'^nd now we, who seventeen days before were so full of joyful 
anlicip.ition, were beginning to feel sad at the approaching end 
of our wanderings. 

Summer seemed fading. The very hedgerows looked sad. 
Flowers that before looked beautiful now seemed to droop in 
sympathy, and almost before we realised it we were back in the- 
crowded streets, and amid the glaring lights th.it blinded us, 
but with renewed health and the happiest of recollections and 
firm resolves that our first caravan holiday should not l>e our 
last. 

A feiv concluding hints will be helpful :— Plan your route 
beforehand. Take good maps, and arrange the price of a field 
be/ore you camp. This should not exceed is. per night. Get 
.IS far from the main road as you can and near to a stream. 
This ensures privacy and saves much carrying of water. 

Our shortest distance for one day was 10 miles; the longest, 
24. The first was very hilly work, the latter fairiy level. This 
is calculated for one good heavy draught horse, and where van 
and impedimenta don't weigh more than about as to"30 cwts. 
Start early before the heat of the day, and camp early. 

Take with you nothing useless, and pack carefully. What- 
ever else you leave, take a good dog and chain. See the van 
is provided with lock and key. Any time in summer is suitable 
for such a holiday. 

Let your cook have some little experience before he starts 
esperimenting on you. A good breakfast is fried bacon and 
eggs and cocoa or tea. Have cold dinners, but if you do go in 
for hot, the easiest are chops and steaks— see that the steaks are 
cut thin for the frying-pan. If you have a saucepan, some of 
the tinned meats (Australian) may be heated and flavoured with 
sauce. Oatmeal porridge is easily made. Fruit is soon stewed, 
and there is no difliculty with junkets, custards, and jellies. 

Lastly, as to expense. Most people are deterred from this 
sort of holiday on account of its expense. One of our earliest 
reasons for choosing it was because we were hard up. We 
were awav seventeen days, and there were three of us : — Hire of 
caravan and dog, £2 ; horse and harness, £2 • camping places, 
£1 ; extra fodder for horse, 5s. ; sundries, 5s. ; eggs, butter,' 
milk, bread, etc., £2; total, £j 10s.; or each man for 17 
days al)out 50s. 

Should you have any difficulty In getting a suitable van, ait 
advertisement in the local paper will generally t>ring you what 
you want. 
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The Young Cuckoo's Crime, 

Ulustrated by Photosrapbi ot the Deed by J. Peat MlUu. 

THAT the new-born cuckoo casts out from their parents, reproduce the charac- 
any eggs or young birds which are teristics of their ancestors in an earlier 
unfortunate enough to share the nest stage of evolution. If this is strictly and 
with him is well known; but few have universally true, then the holkiw between 

the shoulder-blades ot the 
young cuckoo, which soon 
fills up during the bird's 
growth, must be a relic 
of the past. Yet it is so 
essential to the present 
conditions of the cuckoo's 
life that one would prefer 
to regard it as a recent 
developmeni. In thi 



: of 






one of the many mysteries 
of the cuckoo's life. 

A parallel problem with 
the hollow in the back of 
the very young cuckoo is 
the formation of the bird's 
fnot. This is of the type 
known as " zygodactyle " 
— i.e., with " yoked " 
toes — meaning that the 



toes must be awkward (or it. simply 
' because it is not found in any active 
perching bird. 

We are thus driven to the conclusion 
that this " climbing " arrangement of the 
cuckoo's toes is specially adapted to the 
important climbing feat which he accom- 
plishes soon after birth, when he climbs 
up the inside of the nest with the other 
occupants on his back, one by one. But, 
unlike the hollow in the back, which has 
also been acquired to facilitate this feat, 
the arrangement does not disappear as 
growth proceeds ; so that in the cuckoo we 
seem to have a creature that is handi- 
capped through life by an awkward ar- 
rangement which is useful only at a very 
early age. Such an arrangement appears 
to be unique in nature ; but it olTers one 
only of the many problems regarding the 
cuckoo, which whet the appetite of every 
inquiring naturalist. 



The Australian Thrush. 

The Australian native-thrush (CoHyrio- 
cinclaharmonica), though termed a thrush 
hv bush folk, is, in reality, a lesser-shrike. 
It is somewhat sombrely plumaged, a 



Ydudc Cuckoo BftUnelng tb« Doomed Egg. 



been privileged to watch the little criminal 
ia Ihe act, and fewer still have succeeded 
in obtaining photographs which perma- 
nently illustrate his method of procedure. 

in these three illustrations, however, 
from photographs by Mr. J. Peat Millar, 
the various stages of the tragedy can be 
plainly seen. In the first the youtig cuckoo 
has managed to shufHe under the egg 
which he prof:oiCs to eject, and has it 
securely balanced in the holow with 
which nature has provided him for the 
purpose between the shoulder blades. 

In Ihe next he is shown laboriously 
bolsling himself upwards by clutching the 
side-s of the nest with his already powerful 
little legs, and siitl balancing the doomed 
tRR on his back, helping to keep it from 
Tolling off with upspread, featherless 
wings, and he.id tilted backwards. 

The third picture shows the crime almost 
completed. The egg has been raised to 
the level of the rim of Ihe nest, and the 
young cuckoo is on the point of making 
the last convulsive effort which will roll 
it over. After this he will subside, ex- 
hausted, to the bottom 
of the nest, and have a 
huge appetite for the 
various delicacies 
which the parents of 
the unlucky egg will 
assiduously provide for 



It 19 a wonderful 
sIDry, this achieve- 
ment of the baby 
cuckoo — a story en- 
veloped in many veils 
of mystery. One con- 
clusk)n, for instance, 
which we appear to be 
justified in drawing 
from the facts is that 
this practice of the 
cuckoos must be of un- 
measured antiquity. It 
i<i a maxim ol rvolu- 
lionisU that young 
creatura which differ 



four toes, instead 
of being three in 
front and one be- 
hind, like Ihe toes of 
ordinary birds, are 
arranged in pairs, 
two pointing for- 
wards and two 
backwards. This 
arrangement is 

common to parrots 
and woodpeckers, 

see why climbing 
birds should need a 
grasp which is as 
strong behind as in 
front. But the fuI^ 
grown cuckoo docs 
no climbing of any 
kind ; and, apart 
from its manifest 
clumsiness as a 
walker, we know 
that the zygodactyle 
arrangement of the 
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The f ln»I EDort : Throwing the Egg OTBiboud. 

shading of light brown, grey, and white 
predominating. 

This little shrike is certainly one of the 
most renowned vocalists ot the bush. Its 
utterances can hardly be correctly termed 
" a song," since the notes produced are 
insufficiently connected, being rather a 
disjointed collection of flute-like, mellow 
whistlings, clearly and loudly voiced. 

The bird is a recognised alarmist, too, 
smaller birds immediately respecting its 
penetrating danger-call and precipitately 
seeking the nearest cover; neither are 
larger birds oblivious of the importance 
attached 10 its warning note. 

Their nests are composed of small strips 
of stringy bark, fibrous roots, and coarse 
grasses, loosely woven together. Many 
positions are selected wherein to build, 
such as rocky ledges, hollow slumps, holes 
in trees, centres of fern trees, accumulated 
masses of debris, apparently such positions 
proving convenient for the support of a 
• loosely-built Btruclure, 
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Biuesthctica, I think it all depends upon the 

Making Pictures of Flowers. De'elopmmt "la FIiIbk. stance.%bso1utelyTuts off the nerves (mm 

R- H—k..* P.«l.....«— The development of an ortho plate differs connection with the brain; and 1 have had 

DT roMoen rcauicrstoac. ^^^ |ij,|g ^^^ ^^^ ^f ,j,g o^tjinary steel-filings scraped (rom mj eyeball when all 

HEN pholt^raphing blue and red variety, but more care should be taken not that I was aware of was Che surgeon's hand 

flowers together or a landscape with to expose the plate too often to the red passing to and fro, like a shadow, before my 

blue sky and yellow flowers the light. "y"- Then my body did not sufler at all. On 

blue appears as white, and the yellow and Any developing formula may be used, 'he o^" hand, I once had a tooth taken out 

red as black In the resulting print This but the one I find to, work best with the ^^'''^f ^ff^.^T J th" pain b:' I wal in 

of course, is not true to natui*, and black brand of plates I use is as foltows, and is ^ '^^^.j ^j dream. That was " unconscious 

flowers are hardly what we require, so to exactly as advised by the Bamet people :— gufTerlng," and I seemed to be awakened to 

prevent this untrue rendering the sjsiem SlocK Solution A. consciousness by hearing the demist exclaim lo 

called orthochromatic photography was loo grains Potass. Metabi sulphite. the doctor, " Take care, he's swallowing the 

devised. i oz. Pyro. g'S^" After such an operation you suffer all 

If we take a piece of yellow, glass and 60 grains Potass. Bromide. the consequence of the pain through which 

look through it at a landscape or coloured Water to make 8 ozs. J^y *>^y ''^ E""*. without having been con- 

flowers, we Shall find that those co:oufs Dissolve the Metabisulphite first. f""^'- ^.f '^^^"^r'. Pf™>n. o* '"^ pa'" 

,. ^ , , - . . ^- .T Itself. Although this is, of course, an un- 

con-esponding to blue or violet are practi- , ^ ,^? '\ natural condition of th« human mind, it offers 

cally cut off. while the yellow and red are 2 oz. Stock Solution A. a sort of parallel to the habitual stale of the 

almost as intense. 18 oz. Water. minds of other animals. What they suffer. 

This eiiperiment forms the foundation No. 2. they suffer, and iheir bodies bear Che conse- 
on which orthochromatic photography is 3 oz. Sodium Carbonate. quences; but their minds are always en- 
based ; for if we photograph through a aj ozs. Sodium Sulphite. grossed with the game of life ; and they 
vellow class and use a plate sensitive to To ao ozs. water. s'-^ply P'=y 'he game ail the while, without 
■yellow rays of light, it stands to reason The mixing of the solutions I and 3 can 'he power of withdrawing their minds apart 
ihot we must obtain a truer rendering be done in varying proportions, and it is '"'l^""'''""« "'''*''" " " P'*^"' '° P'"' 
of colour value. here that our knowledge of eiposure comes /. j ,• 1 

If we placed a yellow screen in front of in. If we give over-exposure, we must T "•• ""* CflMed Umplng. 

our lens and used an ordinary plate, i.e.. use, to give good results, a diluted de- Miss Mary Cruickshank. Stoke Newington, 

one not or only slightly sensitive to veloper, and if the opposite exposure has ""■"«:— fhere is almle mare 1 know. For 

yeltow, we should pin nothing, and our been given a strong devekiper must be r^'l,ftTieFyou what"!T*'^rg wi.hTfiS; 

exposure would have to be terr.blyused. caused her so much agony .hat she could not 

lengthened. Therefore, our plate must My advice to all ortho workers is to p^ jt ,„ [j,e ground. Her owner had the 

be made sensitive to these yellow rays, slightly over-expose, and to use developer nerve of her leg cul. Now she trots quite 

This is done by bathing the plate in a solu- as follows : — happily although the toot is precisely in the 

tion of certain aniline dyes, and plates so No. i, 4 parts. No. 2. aj parts. same state. Surely, if you are right, instinct 

prepared are put upon Ihe market by Water, tj parts. should cause her lo limp still.'' _ 

almost all the makers. This will be found to give an excellent , Undoubtedly she ought to limp still, s.nce 

negative '"* '■*"' '* "" '^"er : but the removal of the 

""""■ ^ ^ ^ ^ For fixing use the usual hypo balh. and ""Jit, ^^1 i'"'";."^'^, '!"'. ':^^f^^Zl^^ 

The only • extra " reqmred beyond the „hen con.ple.ely fixed wash the negative \Z^,^^r. o the nertous sys em a^d fo m 

ordinar\- " kit " is the vellow screen, and („. .- minutes in runnlnP' water ! 1 ^ j u ., system, and (o this 

this commodity need not cost us much. "*' ^= m mutes m runnmg water. ex^m^her^body^has^b^^^^^^ depnved of .(s in- 

The best pattern to buy is that made in _ . j-i , » . * What we recard ai ■■ sicns of naln " are 

the form of a cap to fit on the front of the Man and Uther AmilialS- in all cases efforts of the bc5y to minimise an 

lens, and this in quarter-plate size costs i^ial U Oocoiuetaill Suffering? injury ivhich has been received or is appre- 

about half-a-crown. Mr. A, Uitch. Redclifl. Courock, writes :— hendrd : but if communication with the nerve- 

The density, or depth of colour, of the '■ What interests me greatly is your continued ""*™ 's "" off the body 



■ density, or depth ol eotour. ol the " What interests me greatly is your continued ""tre >' 

J depends upon the work to be employment of the words ' unconscious suffer- "ecause a consciousness of pain usually a 

altemptcd, and the strength is known by ing.' Will you kindly gratify your readers pames injury to a human body we must not 

the times its use increases the ordinary by telling them what, in your opinion, these '^l** '' 'o-- granted Ihac olher animals can 

exposure. words signify? . . . Are you of opinion have the same sense, since we know that they 

For landscape work a " three times " '"« ^ Person who, under the influence of an 'a^"* s<;lf-fonsciousness, and that cena.nTorms 

screen is best, while for flowers, butter- an^«he'ic, is undergoingan operation, suffers ^i^^^l^^L^^'^t^/Xers '"'""'"" 

n- J .L L- LI 1 J i. . unconsciousy? To my mnd he does not suffer "eings are pieasani 10 oiners. 

flies, and other h, gh !y. coloured subjects an ^, ^j, ^-^J^ .„ ,j,^ /^sence of consciousness Are Inl.Dti Cotuelom? 

eighth to twelve times screen is necessary, .here is no such thing as pain." Dear Sir,-With reference to your articles 

PlatM Md ExpMUia. The reply lo these queries is simple. " Un- on the difference between human and animal 

Orthochromatic or yellow sensitive J°nscio'is suffering ■' is that which the body suffering. I have often reflected that the ft«. 

... . ^ . . . leels. DUE the mind does nnt reaiKW. a^ in i»,/^»,i m..et he, ^nfi.'Ai.. .......^..^..i.^... ^t ... 



1 . 1 ij 1 L ' J J ¥ 11:^13. uui me jiiinu uues nuc realise, as in infant mu^t be ^ntirelv uiicrtn<iu.inii« nl nnin 

plates should always be used, and^ asl .^e ca.e, say. of .he woman who underwent though rmaylnstinctTveirexhIK The o^^nar; 

have stated above, practically every good an operation while hypnotised ; and. although symptoms of conscious feeling, and in the ligh. 

maker supplies them, so that the worker her hand convulsively clutched that of the of vour remarks I have no doubt that its 

need not go away from his favourite brand, hypnotist at each painful momeni, she went condition is exactly analogous to ihat of an 

but jusl change the quality to ortho. on talking to him about her favourite novels animal. I myself have recollection of events 

The exposure is the greatest stumbling as if nothing were happening. You may see which must have taken place at about two 

block in this, as in all other, branches of —="'1 experience, when you are young— (he years old. or a little earlier, but previous to 

pholngraphy, and I would here advise that fame thing in a football match when a man's that all is blank, and I am convinced that 

the beginner should endeavour to give body almost curls up wuh the agony of an anything might have happened to me without 

r^fl,,-r In «r^« ih^n 7™, lit^^^^^ Ov-r "'I"'-y ! ^ut his mind, tensely pre.occupied with my being any (he wiser. This is the case with 

I ™, 1. -rJi,,.^^ lo.-!,. *^ l^X\-^v.ll.A '*"* ^^"'*' '^ unconscious of it. As a youth everybody, whereas if there wete any conscious 

exposure s much easier to work with and j pi^j-ed Rugby under the old, hard rules; knowledge of pain in the earliest days of exis.- 

10 control than under-exposure, and this and, when running with the ball, I have heard ence there would certainly be some testimonv 

point should alwaj-s be remembered. I thespectators'long-drawn "Ooooh !" before I on the subjecl, because the initial efforts of an 

shall have some more to say about expo- realised that 1 had been lamed by a "hack." awakening consciousness are undoubtedly those 

sure and under-devekipment. as the two The body responds, in such cases, to (he in- of self-preservation. I believe the first piece 

should be coupled together. '"'^ """* '^^ player falls; but his suffering is of reasoning I did as a conscious being was 

When calculating the exposure, first ?"'*' """^"scious until his mind cornes back to reflect that fire was a thing that burnt (or 

take into consideration the speed of the Lr.inf^.tn Th". t;'^/, K^'"'^,.^"'" "views caused pain), and as such was ,0 be avoided. 

, . i . .1 *^ the situation. Itie minds of other animals I am convinced that inveslieation on ih"! noint 

plate and work out the exposure you cannot do this, because (hey lack the gift of would b^pr^ucttveoT'i^^^hUgh" u^n'^he 

would give^^ Then multiply th.s by the self-consciousness. They are always dominated complex question which vou have been discuss- 

screen number, and J-ou have the exposure by the chances of the moment in the game of ing in The Countrv-Sioe — Vours truly Rav- 

for Ihe ortho plate using the screen. life. mono J. Gummkh, Seacombe, Cheshire. ' 
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Answers to Correspondents. 



The Marftudlng Stokt 

BY June the young stoats are full grown. 
It is lucky, however, for the crowds 
of young life in the woods and fields 
that Ihey lack, as yet, the cunning and 
ferocity of their parents. 

There is no a-nimal in this country that 
excels in destructive powers an old sioat, 
male or female. It has a marvellous nose, 
enabling it to follow the trail of its chosen 
viciim for long distances ; and it is able to 
stick to the one scent, though the doomed 
creature crosses and recrosses the fresh 
(rail of scores of others of its own kin. 

Swift, keen, fierce, brave, unrelenting, 
and more active than a cat, the stoat has 
little lo fear from other creatures of the 
woods, except, perhaps, the fox, and the 
fox, who snaps up a stoat, is an exception- 
ally smart one. 

Occasionally I have known a cat to 
bring home a stoat ; I have heard of a 
cat that has actually killed one, though I 
have never seen what mttst be a terrible 
battle, while it lasts. Scores of terriers I- 
have seen who, though dauntless ratters, 
beat a hasty retreat after the first round 
with a stoat. 

The favourite haunt of a family of stoats 
is a faggot pile in some fairly open, sunny 
spot. If there are any about, stoats will 
be found in that part of a wood where 
the underwood has been cut the previous 
winter. 

When one faggot pile becomes foul with 
the superlluous carcases of the young rab- 
bits, birds, and leverets that the mother 
brings for her young, the family remove 
to another in the vicinity. The quantity 
ot fragments, chiefly of young game, that 
may be seen when a stoat-inhabited faggot 
pile is turned over is almost incredible. 

To rob the nests of small birds, stoats 
climb irecs with ease, but they spoil game 
nests chiefly, being on the ground ; and are 
4juile unable to resist them, whether the 
eggs be fresh or otherwise. 

Very rarely are stolen eggs found with 
ihe shell broken, though they may have 
been carried a considerable distance, either 
in the stoat's mouth or rolled lo some 
hiding place. I was informed that a 
pheasant nest I knew of under some brush 
wood had disappeared, withou,t a clue as 
to Ihe thief. 

On going to inspect, I found the nest 
empty, without a footprint or sign of any 
sort ; everything was in perfect order, but 
the precious eggs had vanished. I knelt 
down, and probed the edge of the nest with 
my 6nger. I soon felt a mole's hole, and 
in it an egg. There had been fourteen 
eggs in the nest; and I recovered them all, 
undamaged in any way, stored neatly in 
that mole's hole. The culprit was an old 

Prom (he lair of a stoat family I have 
recovered scores of game eggs, from which 
I have afterwards reared birds. Of 
course, any eggs that are partly incubated, 
when stolen, ore spoilt. 

When the full grown stoat family set out 
to hunt, they search each hedge row or 
strip of copse like a well-ordered pack. 
Woe-betide the sitting bird, rabbit, or 
kveret in Iheir path, for they miss nothing. 



Spurow Hawk and Keitrel. 

The sparrow hawk and kestrel families 
also will, by now, be fledged, and the 
parents will have plenty to do to supply 
the clamorous wants of their youngsters. 

Anyone who knows not the cries and 
calls of the woods is likely to imagine, 
when he hears young sparrow hawks call- 
ing, that they are kittens in distress. If 
you are watching the nest, you will hear, 
beiore long, the answering call of the 
parents, a low, soft whistle. Suddenly, 
right on to the nest swoops the old one 
with some dainty morsel j there is no, pre- 
liminary settling on an adjacent twig, • 

As it catches each bird, the old hawk 
takes it lo some chosen tree for plucking. 
Among the dozens of small birds that the 
parents bring lo their young daily, 1 have 
noticed a large proportion of nightingales. 
I conclude that hawks do not appreciate 
the glorious music of our summer nights. 

It all keepers would spare hawks, kill- 
ing them only when caught red-handed, 
they would lose little, and save themselves 
much profitless labour. I do not think it 
possible to find a gamekeeper in the whole 
country who can prove that the average 
sparrow hawk or kestrel hawk preys on 
game for one-tenlh of its food. 

Personally I do not think Chat there is 
mu]ch to choose between kestrels and 
sparrow hawks so far as game destruc- 
tion goes. I am certain, however, that 
only occasionally is either hawk guilty of 
gameeide; and that (he kestrel pays for 
any damage a hundred times over by help- 
ing game preservers and farmers to reduce 
the rat hordes. And though I carefully 
watched (he nests of three pairs of sparrow 
hawks I did not find the legs of more than 
one young pheasant among (he remains. 

A Modal Hnsband tuid Father. 

It is somewhat curious that, while the 
average fox has for its birthday one 
quarter day, March 2S(h, the average part- 
ridge claims June 25th as the day of 
hatching. 

Notice how carefully partridges cover 
up their eggs, as each one is laid, but how, 
when the sitting hen leaves the nest to 
feed, the eggs are left exposed to absorb 
the o.vygen so necessary. 

The devotion of the cock partridge to 
his wife and family is one of the most beau- 
tiful things in all nature. Even bachelor 
cock partridges are employed successfully 
to rear orphan chicks. Through the long, 
weary nights, while she sits on her eggs, 
the gallant cock keeps watch a few yards 
from (he nos(. 

When the day of hatching comes, after 
the many risk's of the k>ng weeks of 
patient vigil, the cock is eager to take en- 
tire charge of the first halched chicks, 
while the hen completes (he hatching of 
the later eggs, those laid first. 

Ad iDlerullng GUt.— The rroprietors of 
Lloyd's Ncvis are giving away to all who 
write for It a book of 110 pages, full of inter- 
esting matler, and well illustrated. It de- 
scribes the contents of The International 
Library, of twenty volumes, now being sold 
on such remarkably low terms, and gives 
speriraen pages. it is a book well worth 
having. Further particulars appear on page 
iii. of this issue. 
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Larki Perching. — It is not very unusual to 
see larks perching on wire, or rails, or the 
top of a trimmed hedge and singing while 
perched. Their song, however, is not then so 
loud or continuous as when they soar alolt. — 
(to M. P. Slater, Argyle Road, W. Ealing.) 

RoMp's Fine Sopg.— The singing powers ot 
individual birds differ greatly and sometimes 
you may hear a robin using rich sweet notes 
almost equal to Ihose of a nightingale. — (to 
"Clergyman," Edenbridge, Kent.) 

The Raagc el the Dipper.— Lancashire is 
not beyond the dipper's range. 11 Dr. Bowd- 
ler Sharpe, in his " Sketch Book of British 
Birds," says that it is only found in Ihe moun- 
tainous districts of Central and S. Western 
England, he corrects the error in his 
" Manual," where the range is given as in- 
cluding " northward from Derbyshire to Scot- 
land."— (to Miss I. Norman, The Vicarage, 
Newchurch-in-Pendle.) 

Tbe Butcberblrd't Larder.— No, I do not 
think it is true that butcherbirds collect dead 
bees, etc., for the sake of the flies which are 
attracted by the decaying bodies. It is a use- 
ful instinct which prompts Ihem to " lay by 
tor a rainy day " in a literal sense ; because in 
bad weather large insects, etc.. do not come 
forth and the butcherbird's family would go 
hungry if he had not a larder.---(to D. E. 
PvE-SfcflTH, Milton House, Milton.) 

Green Woodpecker, — May is the month in 
which the green woodpecker usuallv lavs its 
Pgg5.— (lo H. G. SpurCen, Waynfleie, Folke- 

RoUn Singing al Nlgbt.— It is not very un- 
usual to hear a robin or a hedgesparrow sing 
occasionally lale at night, especially if a shaft 
of light from a window happens to reach (he 
shrubbery where it roosts.--(to H. M. Owen, 
Newport, Mon.J 

■' Sweet Will."— The little bird which makes 
a domed nest of dry grass on or near the 
ground is either a willow wren or a chiffthatf ; 
but I do not know which is called " Sweet 
Will ■' in Lancashire. Perhaps some reader 
can tell us.— (to H. F., Blackburn.) 

Thrnifa's Nesting Habits.— The thrush's 
nest found in a niche in a bank and on a 
ledge of a cavern in preference to neighbour- 
ing bushes were instances of the birds' rever- 
sion to its natural habi(s when opportunity 
offered. The fact that a thrush's nest is lined 
with mud without any inner lining shows, I 
think, that its natural site must have been 
absolutely rain-proof ; because, when built in 
a bush, the nest is liable to get so sodden and 
dirty that the birds desert it before the full 
clutch is laid.— (to "417," Park Lane, Tim- 
perley.) 

Slonechats In Winter.— There should 
have been stonechats all the winter in East 
Berks ; because the stonechat is not a migrant 
in the same sense as the whinchat, which 
almost invariably disappears from Britain in 
autumn and returns in spring. Nevertheless 
the stonechat as regularly migrates; the only 
dlHerence being that Britain is southward 
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the north, those which w 
not being the same birds which nest with us 
in summer.— (to T. Randall, Sandhurst, 
Berks.) 

Coltttool not Flowering,— It is not unusual 
for plants which have been removed (rom their 
natural surroundings to produce only leafy -^ 
growth for several years, until they have coiliL 
pletely recovered from the effect ol transplant- 
ing.— (to F. Clarke, Mold green, H udders- 
field.) 
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The Garden. 



Cereus Maltisoni- 

THERE are several speclei o{ cereus with 
thin drooping stems which have come 
to be known as rals'-tail cactuses. s1- 
Ihough Iheir steins are Serpentine ralher Ihan 

The best known of them is C. flagillifcrmis 
(whip-like), which has stems half an inch in 
diameier and six feet long, covered with fine 
brlslle-like spines and bearing in sumuier 
flowers two inches long o( a bright rosy red 

In Germany it is a favourite window plant 
among the peasants who plant it in a basket 
of soil and hang it in a window recess, where 
il grows welt. 

ine plant here figured was raised by a Mr. 
- ,11^ n many years ago from C. 
{lagilUformis and C. spcciosini- 
ntut. It has stems as thick again 
as those of the rals'-tail cactus, 
and flowers four inches across 
coloured bright rosy red. It is a 
good natural plant under ordinary 
treatment and may ba grown in an 
ordinary dwelling room. 



Work for the Week. 
The Kitchen Gudto. 

June is a critical month in the 
kitchen garden. Weeds must be 
kept under, the soil kepi open, and, 
should rain be scarce, water regu- 
larly and abundantly supplied. A 
mere sprinkling overhead, such as 
is too often all that is given, d(>es 
very little good ; enough should be 
poured on to thoroughly moislen 
the soil. That garden is fortunate 



Tht Tlusrj'. 

The vinery that is not run on forcing lines, 
In which the temperature is not appreciably 
helped by fire-heat, will now require some care. 
The vines will be in flower and until Ihe fruit 
is sel the house should be kept rather close, and 
closi?d entire!* before the sun has lost power 
so as to shut some heat in the house. Ventila- 
tion at this time must be carefully supplied so 
as to avoid cold draughts or sudden changes. 

The atmosphere requires to be kept rather 
dry until the fruil is set, and then the syringe 
and watering-can must be vigorously applied 
at least once in the morning and again in the 
evening before the house is shut up. 

See that the soil in Ihe borders is thoroughly 
moist without being saturated. Where too 
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Dented if the showers 
The whole secret of good vege- 
table growing is in the liberal 
•supply of moisture whilst the 
plants are developing. Celery 
trenches are to be flooded regu- 
larly ; in fact, the best celery is 
possible only when It is treated al- 

flowers pay (or frequent watering, 
as also do broccoli and winter 
greens generally. To make cer- 
tain oF a good crop of fat juicy 
peas the plants should be hosed 
every evening during dry weather. 
On the other hand, onions, beet, 
turnips and parsnips get on well 
enough with less watering. 



Fruit Trees. 

Pears on i 

most garden; 

t badly. I. 



Cmju Mallltonl. 



alls 



> have 



wiU be wise 
} thin the fruits if they are ton numerous : 
we consider three fruits to every fool of main 
branch quite thick ennugh. The stronger 
growths of the current year will need to be 
stopped. 

Cherries and plums do not promise well, (he 
Ilowers being caught by the frost in many parts 
of the country. They must be kept clean by 
the use o( an insecticide and encouraged to 
make good growth in anticipation of a good 

There is a disposition to neglect trees that 
have failed to set fruits. Recently planted 
trees must be kept moist at Ihe root, and if 
time can be spared they, together with alt wall 
trees, oughl to be well hosed or syringed Over 
head at least three limes a week. 

Peaches and nectarines must have this atten- 
tion or they will fail to make clean growth. 
Their shoots shoiild all be stopped at about the 
sixth leaf from the base. 



many shoots have started thi 

reduced lo one from each e; 

be stopped two leaves above 

or should the shoot be barren, sis leaves from 

the base. The laterals that wilt starl from this 

shoot must be stopped above (he first leaf. 

Tomatoei. 

Tomatoes are now generally grown as an 
out-door crop, and in gardens where the con- 
' /ourable they 
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Each plant should consist of a single stem, 
«o that all lateral shoots must be removed as 
they appear. The stem should be stopped ebove 
Ihe fifth or sixth fruit bunch, and after this 
all growths must be removed. 

Thus treated by the end of August each 
plant should bear five, or six bundles of from 
Four to six good fruits each. 



A Wild Flower for the Garden. 

T,HH yellow-horned poppy of the seaside is a 
plant which can easily be grown from seed, 
and deserves to be used in every garden. Its 
large, pale-yellow flowers are beautiful, antf 
its strange horn-like seed-pods of more than i, 
foot in length are curious and interesting ; but 
its chief value lies in lis silvery grey foliage. 
A bed filled with flourishing plants of 
the horned poppy and some daintily contrasting 
flowers, such as ihe viidet bloom 
of the well-known verbena venosa, 
have an effect which, once seen, 
can never be forgotten. In a well- 
known garden in Sussex a bed ol 
this kind used lo be shown every 
year ; and, although the garden 



Roses for Show or 
Pleasure. 

Thkre are two ways of growing 
roses. Indeed, there are many 
ways ; but these two ways may be 
taken for purposes of illustration. 
One is to secure blooms fit for ex- 
hibition. To do this you must not 
only sacrifice an immense number 
o( buds ; but you musi also so 
manure and mulch your rose-trees 
thai, except for the purpose of 
cutting blooms for show, ihe rose 
garden is the last place thai one 
would haunt lor pleasure. This, 
no doubt, is the reason why the 
roses are so often kept in a place 
by themselves on the border of the 
kitchen garden. 

The other method of grow- 
ing is to give your ro5C-trees good 
soil, plant Ihem in groups of a 
dozen or so in the best places in 
your flower borders, and prune 
them judiciously. Then you will 
nol only have a wealth of beautiful 
flowers — not up to exhibition form, 
l«, H-. A/imn. perhaps, but a joy to see, to smell, 
and lo gather. Midway between 
Ihese two methods is that of Ihe 
iber should be jobbing gardener who looks after sub- 
id this should urban villa gardens. Here, as a rule, 
the flower bunch, the rose trees are planted separately, each 
in a neat little bed of its own, in front 
of Ihe drawing-room windows. The jobbing 
gardener, knowing just enough of (he scientific 
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magnificent crops from plai 



look at all the u 
holders who subi 
out protest is an 



be dangerous, 
" your garden when 
each of these little 
lanure heap, for you to 
The number of house- 
arrangemenl wlth- 
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A sheltered 
wall or buildi 

fully exposed on Ihe south side, a border 
the soil is light and not heavily mam 
ati that tomatoes require, and if (he stei 
be supported against a 

Failing ihi 



ted by a Vegetable Marrows. 

Tub first week of June is a good, safe time 

I plant out seedlings of Che vegetable 

arrow ; and the chief ihing to remember 

that these useful vegetables are by 

wall so much the better, origin tropical plants, and that whal they 

"'■ should be tied lo a require more than anythinj 



slick. Plants grown on in pots as pre- minute of direct sunlight iha't they can get in 

viously advised should now be ready to plant this climate. Yet how often you see a huge 

out, but if they are not ready then a supply bed of manure prepared (or Ihem in soine 

can be bought from a dealer at about 6d. each, corner of ihe garden which is #iaded during 

They should he planted a yard apart- half the day. 
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Latest Notes Irom the Zoo. ^P^^ics bred weU in Paris some years ago J^„"'''^="*"-^P"' '^th. Grantham, Line. 

. - with much inferior accommodation, so — ("■ »■ ^na'pe-J . ,, 

Br F. Finn. B.A.. F.Z^ „ ,, p,,,p,,, „( ,„„,3, here. _ . ^^,TllT^-^X\;%%':^B^rl^^:Z 

HE Insect-House is ncFW well worth a It is worth mentioning, as summer is ' ^^ M. Falconer.) May t7ih, Aboyne. 

visit. Many specimens of fine upon us, ,thal^ me following summer j^jg ,g_ p_ Go^jon.j 

species of foreign butterflies J-nd migrants successfully survived the winter Cuckoo. — April ajrd, Grantham, Lines.— 
moths arc on view, and a number o( the in the Waders' Aviary, with no sheher but (h. B. Sharpe.) April agth, Arleston, Derby, 
aordcrful leaf-insects [Phyllium) of the a small shed and some shrub s^several — (Midland Ry. Nat. His. Soc.) May 4ih, 
Eastern tropics may be seen — the fiiSt, so turtle-doves and quails, a stone-curlew, a Wisbech, Cambs.— <H. Hutson.) 
far as I know, that have been exhibited, ring-ouzel, a yellow wagtail, a blackcap. Ho use-u*rtin. —April 29th, Graniham. 
They belong to the same family <Phas. and a landrail; thus showing: that given Jt'^^/t' ,» ™ Tf'.r ,^ \^ \z!^-T.' 
mi<te) as the stick-insects, and like them facilities for finding food they can live here ^b"!^s'~P Gordon )' ^"^^^ '^ ^ " 
are vegetable-feeders, the present lot being the whole year round. 'le^ek Whi-teth boat.— May 3rd, Gran- 
led on beech-leaves. -...-^--x-..*' jljam LincB.—(H. B. Sharpe.) 

Belonging to the orthoptera. these in. feature ReCOrds of the Week. Niohtingale.- May 6lh, Graniham, Lines. 

sects do not show a very marked mela- ........ .. - , ,.. .. ' ^H. B. Sharpe.) 

morphosis, but various sizes, showing „ ' ^ , . . , Spotted Fmcatchek.— May 14th. Gran- 
difference in age, may be seen in the pre- Stohhv PETREL.-Found m eneine-room of ^^^^ Lincs.-{H. B. Sharpe.) May i6ih. 
sent series, and some are winged adults. fr^^T\ ,'" ^'"^ ^"^ °" ^^"^ '3«1- n^" She (field. -(C. F. Innocent.) May .711.. 
The resemblance to leaves shown in the ' d ^ ' . xt u j Shrewsbury, Shrops.— (G. E. Johnson. May 
ine resemoiance to leaves snovvn in ine blackbird's Nest on the ground was torn a,st Aboyne N.B.— (S.T>. Gordon.) Burn- 
flat, veined, bright-green body is most ^^t before any eggs were laid; but the bird w. Lanes (ooolt. ab^ve sea level).-(M!ss l.' 
wonderful, and it is a rare privilege to [aid her eggs on the ground where the nest Norman.) 

fee such creatures alive. The specimens had been and is silting upon them.— (J- Lay- San dhartin.— April isth, Grantham, Lines. 

exhiblted'caine from the Sevchelles, and cock, Silsden, near Keighley.) — (H. B. Sharpe.) 

are the gift of Lord Crawford, who also' Littlb Owl mobbed by small birds at Sandpiper.— April i6lh, Bakewell, Derby. 

presented some of the birds noted in my pundle, Norlhants, May 13th.— (G. H. _(c. F. Innocent.) 

last communication ; the insects arrived at '-^"""■) Sedce Waeblbr.— May snd, Grantham. 

the same timCj but exigencies of space Blrd'i Neiti aDd TonoE. Lines.— (H. B. Sharpe.) 

,)rpvpnted mv nntiriniT ihfm Biro ■ BBiii ana loung. Swallow,— April J6lh, Grantham, Lines.- 

(jreventea my noticing tneni. Nightengale, 5 eggs. New Bushey, Herts. ,1, g sharne 1 

In the Insect-House may also be seen _(e. J.) Yousg Redshanks, at Cullen. ^ swipt— May 4th, Duns, Berwicks.-{M. 

some curious Locusts from Africa, of Banffs., May 13rd.— Q-- Gowan.) Sand, ^y „ Falconer.) May 4th, returned to 

large size and brilliantly contrasted scar- piper, 4 eggs, at Duns, Bcrwicks.— (M. W. nesting sites Derby,— ^M id I and Ry. Nat. 

Ict-and-black colouration; these probably -M. Falconer.) Yo'ono CccKoo, (uUy fledged, ^jj ^^x [jay 7th Grantham, Lines.— (H. 

display the "warning" colours one so May 24th. Alsager. Ches.— (W. H. Jackson.) q Sharpe.) May 8th, Aboyne, N.B.— (S. P. 

(^ten,hearsof,forasimi:ar Indian species H bog e-sparbow covering eggs on leaving Gordon.) May uth, near Sheffield.-(C. F. 

Mudes an odious-smelling froth, and is "«'■-<•*■ W Sheppard.) One bu.lt on the i„„ocent.) 

didlkpd liv at least some animals S"""'' " Wembley, near London.— (P. Turtle Dove.— May uth. Grantham, 

disliked by at least some animals. _ Lehmann.) Curlews and Golden Plover, Lincs.MH. B. Sharpe.) 

The pair of Leadbeater's Cockatoos in „ith young. on lowUnd, but on uplands all WH.^THROAT.-Ma" 1st. Grantham. Lines. 

the Canal Bank aviary have two nearly- eggs were destroyed by heavy snow of May _/h B Sharpt.) 

fledged young in the nest-bos in the 16th. Wryneck.- April 13rd. Grantham, Lines.— 

centre of the aviary near the front; pro- glrdi M MlgMUon. («■ B- Sharpe.) 

bably by the time his appears m prmt ^^^^^^^J ^^, ^^ ^^^^^ ,^ ^^ ^,,^^. BntterfllM Ud Motb.. 

these youngsters will be launched on the ,□„ D„by -^(Mid Rv Nat His sZ) Clouded Yellow (male) on Tooting Com- 

world. Tome young Budgerigars or GuJllemots,' in continual stream passing mon. May «nd— (H. Rees.) 

Grass-Farrakeets are already m evidence eastwards along the coast. May 23rd Cul- " Burnet Companion." May 13th, Seven- 

in this aviary, but the breeding of these Un, Banffs.— (J. Gowan.) Herring Gulls, oaks, Kent.— (F- W. Crothall.) 

is an everyday occurrence in aviculture, going east at Cullen, Banfls., May 13rd.— Wild Plant*. 

whereas Leadbcalor's Cockatoo has only (J- Gowan.) Corncrake, washed up ai Cu!- Auuno specimen of Green-winged Orchis 

once be^ bred before in England, and the len, Banffs., May 19th.— <J. Gowan.) Large (O. Morio) and Intermediate specimen at 

breedine of any Cockatoo is very rare Flock of Fieldfares, April 26th and 27tb, Llahmartin, Mon., May ajlh. In the same 

,_ .. ,„; . . . .. V„ ... at Bridgnorth, Shrops.— (J. C. Pool,) limestone district are found albino dog-v'it'il. 

In the enclosure wfaich they share with s . p — \j columbine geranium roberlianum and luci- 

the sea-lions, a pair of penguins of the Arrivalt ol Summer Btato. ium, various thistles, foxglove, red dpad- 

Cape or Black-footed species (Spheniscus Blackcap.— May i6lh, Grantham, Lines.— nettle, and wild hyacinth— the last c 

demersus) have eggs on the rockery ; this. {H. B. Sharpe.) —(J. S. Clarke, N.B.) 



W7HEN out on the open country road sweltered 
by the heat and parched with the dry, dust- 
laden air, tarry for a moment by the wayside to 
refresh yourself with the delicious, sparkling, and 
healthful 

QntrcllS'^ Ginger Ale 

All First-class HoteU supply this pura and most whole- 
some mineral water — the beverage of health and genuine 
i enjoyment. Aak for "CantreH's Dry Imperial," and Intist 

s. on having it wherever you go. 

Awarded 32 Oo9d and Prize llcdala. 

CANTRELL « COCHRANE, Ltd. Duulio. B.i.>*aT. Qlahow. t.i>i«>oi.. 
LeHDOH AaiHT*— FiHDUTcii, Mackii. Tosb a Co, London BitiDai. t.K. 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 



BxereUe. 
nLWAYS give 



"Cfaaatlclecr-" 



_ ■ poultry, chickens or hens, 
puty of exercise and, if possible, a lun 
r [heir grain. By this plan the land is 
benefitted ai well as th« birds. It will be 
found that the most profitable fowls are those 
which have employment and are made to work 
or forage (or their food. Work develops muscle, 
and wi(h this comes abundance of tggs. 

OTercrowdlDE- 

^^ Beware of overcrowding. 

active and healthy fovi'ls weJi n 

under ordinary conditions, give 

fit than a larger flock of neglected poultry left 

to lake cere of themselves. I always contend 

that every hen kept over the proper number is 



will soon put them right again. 
11 IS often wise to give laying hens half their 
usual quantity of food and a change of food 
as often as possible. 



a decided k 



OTsr-teedlDg. 

Poultry .keepers will find that invariably their 
birds suffer from the sins of commission rather 
than ' omission and nothing induces disease 
sooner tfian overfeeding. Never give more 
than (he chickens or fowls will eat up readily, 
for it is a mistake to keep the feeding dish 
full of food which is also very expensive. 

When fowls mope about and seem off their 
feed a dose of Epsom salts and barley as a 
staple food with plenty of succulent green 



PMUgiat. 

It will pay readers to remember that one 
good thoroughbred fowl can often be sold for 
as good a price as half a dozen wasters or 
mongrel birds — whose pedigree or strain is 
unknown — while they cost no more to rear, 
A small flock of demanding only [he same amount of space and 
II managed will, anention. 

belter nrn. In addition to this its progeny will be of 
value, and neit season's eggs for sitting from 
a pen of pure bred fowls will yield a good 
harvest to their owners if properly mated up. 

In their advanced times it is unwise to de- 
vote time and money to the perpetuation of un- 
profitable and unsatisfactory Rocks of medio- 
cre poultry when pure breds and even record 
laying strains can be had for a few shillings 



Tha Sbow Pen. 

With many poultry-keepers the goal of 
success Is the show pen, and during the sum- 
mer months they think seriously of entering 
a few of their best birds for competition. 
Fortunately almost every town and village 

arranges a live slock exhibition during the 

summer or autumn, thus affording excellent 
How in Train Atlini5ll< opportunities ia. poultry-keepers to enter the 
llUVr iir llalll /\llllIlalZS show arena, whilst the various agricultural 

e display of typical stock 






I the best possi 









shows provide 

from the best breeders in Gr 

Such poultry shov 
school for beginners, wnue even 10 expenencea 
fanciers they are good object lessons. 

Comparison is the best means of testing, and 
the voung poultry -keeper cannot do better than 
closely examine the prize-winning exbibils and 
carefully note the points in which they excel 
and endeavour to find out where the remaining 
birds tail. The exhibition of pure bred poultry 
is almost an art in ftself, for although the 
breed and strain may have been considered, if 
lot appear in the show pen 
d behave with decorum when 
( the judge is upon it, it 



looking its best a 
the criticising p; 
wiU assuredly be 



assed. 



lull]*', w ■und'Dn lili b 
WoltM, hjau, eroeodli 
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Prsparfttloii Hacwsary. 

Preparation of poultry intended for exhibi- 
tion commences at a very early period of their 
existence. At the age of three to four months 
generally possible to begin weeding out 






king a 



for the show pen must be 
treated separately and receive extra attention 
and proper diet to perfect them in frame, bone, 
plumage, size, and condition. It is necessiiry 
to prevent exhibition pullets from laying too 
early, and young cockerels — which must al- 
ways be kept by then 1 selves — from attaining 
maturity b(-fore they reach the required size. 

The best plan to adool is to change the 
runs and ground as orten as possible. Soft 
foods are largely used) variety being very 



essentia], and intending exhibitors of poultry 
■ring the changes on biscuit meal, bread and 
milk, boiled rice and sharps, barley meal, 
ground Sussex oats, coarse oatmeal, and the 
various grains, not forgetting buckwheat. 
Shelter Irom Sun ind Rftln. 

AH coloured varieties — also white — and es- 
pecially barred or laced fowls, should be kept 
well protected from both sun and rain, as the 
bnghinesc of colour in the plumage will soon 
fade if the young — or old — birds be exposed. 

Readers will hardly credit my statement thai 
most of our valuable prize- winning fowls 
(which often change hands at remunerative 

never had a spot of rain or ray of sunshine 
since the age of four months. 

When natural shelter, such as trees, are un- 
available. Improvised shelters and houses are 
constructed. Even with black plumaged birds 
shade is of importance, the darker their habi- 
tation the belter in order to protect the 
plumage and lobes, the latter being very sensi- 
tive to the sun's rays. I shall deal more (uliy 
with the preparation of eshibitioif poultry in 
future notes and give readers many useful 
" wrinkles " for making their birds appear at 
their best when in public. 

Trklulng. 

The training of (owls has to be considered. 
and for this purpose it is necessary to purchase 
a good-siied wire training pen in which the 
most promising birds can be placed and re- 
ceive a dally lesson in the way they should 
conduct themselves when making their dibtit 
in public. Nothing annoys a jui^e more than 
to see a fowl frantically jumping about in the 
show pen, damaging its comb and plumage. 

Train up an exhibition (owl with every care, 
and when he is before the public gaze he will 
invariably be a credit to his owner. 

The training pen must be placed in a con- 
spicuous place so that the inmate may get 
accustomed to people looking at it through the 
confined wires. This treatment is given for 
some few hours daily and the bird occasionally 
stroked with a light thin cane and taught to 
hold itself erect and show its points of ex- 
cellence to advantage. 
Faoklng lor Sbow. 

A good-slied exhibition basket has to be pur- 
chased, which, after being canvas lined, is 
ready to dispatch the prospective prize-winner 
to tlie show, but the day previous a little pre- 
paration is necessary with dark coloured or 
black plumaged birds. They should be lightly 
sponged aU over with lukewarm water and then 
■ rubbed till quite dry the right way of the web 
and finished off with an old silk handkerchief 
to increase the sheen or bloom of the feathers. 

Then on the morning of the exhibition the 
legs of the bird must be well washed with » 
soft brush, also the face, comb, and wattles 
carefully washed. After well drying, gentl>i 
rub these parts, also the legs, with equal parti 
of vinegar and sweet oil, whidt will'bring uff 
the colour and wonderfully freshen the oppear.< 
anre of the birds. On white-tobed fowls ^ 
little zinc ointment is permissible. 

Of course with white or light plumaged 
fowls a thorough ablution i« necessary. ' 



FREE BOOKLET 

Entitled 

"FOODS AND FEEDING." 

Contains 16 pages 410. by Sin. of sotind information for Growing Chicks, Fatting, Egg productloa, &c. 

Tells how-ths PAMOUS ISVPIIBRS POODS are scientifically compounded, how to feed to obtain the but results, &c. 

The Booklet costs 70U nothing — it may be worth much — get it now. 
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Some Insect Instrumentalists. 

By Fred W. G- P*yii«. lllustralsd from Photographs by Ihf Author. 



IT will be remembered that on page 408 Firstly, then, there are four main divi- 
of the first volume of The Countrv- sions ot the limb — the five-jointed fool, the 
Side an account was given of some curved shank, at a right angle with this 
insect instrumenlallsts. I propose now to (passing to the left) the femur (thigh), and 
give some further notes upon this interest- articulated on the left extremity of this 
ing subject. latter, and lying above and to the right of 

.Although there is very little doubt that the articulation, the fourth main joint, the 

coxa. The top of the 
coxa is seen to be rough 
and uneven, this being 
caused by the ends of 
the muscles which attach it 
to the body being still in 
existence. 

Upon, then, this fourth 
joint, at about one-third 
of the way along it 
from the left edge is 
seen a thin light 
line, somewhat of the 
shape of a fish-hook. 
This is the siridulating 
rasp in situ. 

I am aware that the 
third and fourth joints 
L the photo appear 



about the median line. This, however, is 
not so, for the coxa lies between them and 
the body, and takes a direction from the 
median line to the outer edge of the in- 
sect. 

It will thus be seen that the coxa lies 
closely pressed to the body, and it should 
be recollected that the file^like rasps are 
situated upon the inner surfaces (that is 
the surfaces nearest to the body) of the 
cause ot the two hindermost legs, and so 
come into very close juxtaposition with the 
first segment of the abdomen; the lines 
of the abdominal segments are clearly seen 
in the photograph. 

The sound is produced by the animal 



Oeotrnpn stBrea lutu. 
n« lint photafrwk ihon tb* autwilii 



beo 



:, but il 



nhe Orthoptera contribute the most accom- should be pointed out that the whole 

■pliihed of the performers in the insect or- thing is in reality black, and all 

chestra, still, diere are a large number of effort had to be concentrated upon 

insects of other orders which supply their illuminating the rasp (which is itself 
:hmaU additions to the sum total which black upon a black ground), and this 
.makes a forest glnde resound at favour- did not permit of Sie joints, which 
.able times with the hum of busy life. overlap one another in shadow, 

There are many beetles which are en- being shown separated. 
•dowed with the ability to produce sounds The picture of the underside of the 

of use to them for different purposes of beetle is shown enlarged lo give an 
.their existence. Those, however, with idea of the position ot the legs with 

which i am acquainted have not nearly so regard to the body, for this is of 

complicated a contrivance as that of the importance in understanding what 
■cricket, which I described recently. They follows. 

.are, however, none the less interesting on From this photo, it will be seen 

that account, but are, in their more simple that the broad, flat thighs lie quite 

way, of great dehcacy and efficiency. undernenth the body of the animal, 

1 have given herewith illustrations of a and closely pressed to its under-surface, 

vrry common beetle, and of its stridulating and that they appear to join the body at 

apparatus. In the absence of a popular 

niime 1 have given the scientific one. The 

beetle may be found during spring and 

summer in meadows in which horsei are 
.left to pasture. 

The apparatus is merely a rasp on each 

of the two hind legs, situated upon one of 
^the joints thereof, which has a portion so 

raised as to form a sharp ridge, trans- 
versely upon which latter are placed a 

great number of fine teelh of much deli- 

Mcv of formation, the appearance of which 

will be best understood by a reference to 

Fig. 3, which is a photomicrograph of this 
■object at a considerable magnification. 

A very audible hissing is produced by 
.the attrition of these two Tasps by another 

portion of the body. 
The position of the file upon the limb is 

shown in Fig. 2, for the understanding of 

which I must ask the indulgence of the 

Trader, as it will be necessary te explain 
■this somewhat in detail. 




Pboto-HloFOgT&ph ol tha B«». 

ra|Mdly working the abdominal segments 
accordeon fashion, and thus rubbing the 
hard surface of the first of them against 

till) rasps. 

In the twilight of a summer evening of 
last year I picked one of these beetles up 
as it was shuffling across a country lane, 
and as long as I held it by its sides 
between finger and thumb it remained 
silent, but immediately it was held from 
above and below it hissed and scraped 
away vigorously, and also while still held 
thus a quick pinch set it going most 
violently, and it would continue for some 
time after being released. When thus 
annoyed the volume of sound was more 
than quadrupled, and each scrape was 
produced more rapidly, the sound being 
distinctly audible a couple of yards awav. 

From this it would appear as though ihe 
Stridulation was a sort of protective de- 
vice, the fact that the hissing is so 
threateningly increased while ihc aninialiisi 
pinched bung very interesting. _' *. Iv^ 
(Continued on page 82.} ^' 
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Country'Side Notes. 

'- Warham. Norfolk. 

rred, Sir, you have erred in That Sudden change of circumstances 

may sometimes conduce to egg-laying by 

^o"" Irulj', qIj gj,^ solitarv birds appears likelv Irom 

_ Must up and follow her bliiidiy. » ♦ ♦ Bradfordian. several cases recorded. Mr. A, E. Lenox, 

jVoitr the summer prime is her blithest ,,, . , , ... of Llanmadock, South Wales, (or in- 

rhyme. After the foregoing, perhaps it might gf^^ce^ ^-rites of a white cockatoo, which 



IVhat Natun 

Is worded 

That vihocv 



has ivrit with her lusty wit If yi 

io wisely and kindly, good c 

has dipped in her manuscript 



In the being and the seeming. 



seem super Hut 



to quote modern 



had been in his iiosscssion for twenty 



And they that have heard the overword authority, but the followmg should equally g^^ ^^^ ^^^ known to be thirty 

Kitovj life's a dream worth dreaming. suffice bv itself to settle the ouestion :— ■'...'-... l__ -. .,-j u.._ 

— Henlky. 
(Sent by L. T. G., Pergamino, F.C.C.A., 
Argentine Republic. S. America.) 



suffice by itself to settle the question :- ^,^_ j^yj^g ^g^, ^^^^^ ;, ^^^ be^n ,-ft ;, 

—Henlky. Dear Sir, — I pray you lake heart of grflce, charge of a neighbour, during a change 

( ,1,. ■■«„,.. i.--„ii,i, - ijpin-ps. The cockatoo was very fond 

s neighbour; and it is possible that 



Now that the time has come for ci 



lor Dr. Murray, editor of the "New English of .^, 
Dictionary," absolves you from graminatical _f ,1,] 
inaccuracy. This is what he says: "In other .u 

0., , , „ words, "nobody else went but me (or '" ' 

JN our page ol Answers Io Correspon- variously analysed as ' nobody else 

dents this week T arti sorry to have except me ' .and ' nobody else went except 

been obliged to put a notice 10 the (thai) I {went),' and as these mean precisely 

effect (hat we cannot undertake the mere tlie same thing, both are pronounced gram- 

idenlificalion of specimens. Birds' eggs matically correct." 

without particulars as to the site and Yours truly, 

character of the nest, plants half-withered J' Gl'rnhill. 

in the post, and various animal and vegc- * • * 
. table substances passing rapidly into decay 

entail considerable trouble, and sometimes '•" 

personal discomfort in identification. '"Ji 

Sometimes the specimens have to be to 

(Kissed on to special experts; and this everywhere the siiiiple rules of the Sel- rcKaraea 

causes further delay and expense. The borne Society :— Don't gather such quan- j^ .1^ 

resultof all this is inadequate ^Iso, because ''^'es of wild flowers and ferns that before ^^,|^iJ|, 

the name of his specimen interests one jhe day is over you are obliged to throw ^^nox's possession in a glass case, with 

reader only.and the time and energy de- th<■u^ away on the roadside. By such g„ inscription to the effect that the said 

voted to salistymg him might be dev-otcd gathering you m,ure the flora of the d.s- ^.^.^^^ -'having lived a blameless bachelor 

to work of general interest. So we have tnct, and you will t,-.ke away pleasure from {^f^ j^^ "• ^^^denly one day laid an 

reluctantly decided not to undert,-.ke the -nany people who like to see flowers and and immediately gave up the ghost." 

identification of specimens for readers; "rns growing in their native haunts. °^ » » * 

although we shall still always be glad to Don't disturb the birds in their breeding 

see anything which is- considered rare or season. Don't litter the places visited with A reader asks for an explanation of the 

curious, and to publish remarks upon it, ''^aste papers or torn letters. Don't Ic.ive '^^}^^ "n^^^ •^''■ 

it these can be made generally interesting, empty bottles or other dt-bris of your pic- 

^ ^ ^ nics 10 vulgarise the spots, the scenery of 
uhich vou have been enjoying. 

My regret at having Io refuse to help ' • ♦ » 

readers to the names of natural objects i ,j n ■ ■, j ■ 

which come into their hands is d?minished, ,/ ^'ouW warn all juvenile readers, and 

however, by the knowledge that much ^" .'^'j'* .^'"'^^ charge of young folk. 

better machinery than this Iditorial office ^^^J^rL"^!. ^!!1?^J 
can provide already 



! oxhilnraling physical effect upon the bird. 

Indeed, one can almost read into the 

incident the converse of the humorous 

jealousy expressed by Mr. Lenox's cook on 

hearing of the cockatoo's unexpected gift 

to the neighbour: "Well, 1 do call it 

mean of him! I am sure I was always 

., , • . .. country very good to him ! " Indeed, there is almost 

ibles and picnics among the wealth of ^i^'^^, ,4,,^ ^[^^^t „f i,^^^^ in the situ- 

imer flowers 1 cannot do be ter than ^^-J ^^^j j^,^ ^ird which lavs the long- 

quote for the guidance of all readers deferred egg invariablv seems to have been 

rywhcre the simple rules of the Sel- regarded previously as a male. This had 

■ een the case with an ancient parrot 

hich, curiously enough. 



iting freely of 
sorrel for the sake of its refreshingly acid 



In 



of the moorhen- 
Are not these to act as guiding signals 
to the young among the rushes and 
reeds?" I should say, certainly not. If 
you chance to surprise a family party of 
moorhens, the last thing that the young- 
sters think of is to follow their parents. 
By so doing they would court instant dis. 
covery. Instead, at a single warning 
note from a parent, the whole brood dive, 
and each little ball of black fluff exhibits 
amazing cleverness in coming to the sur- 



...... .n oil pan. o! Ihc! country to render '"" '"'^" "« weather. 

them thi. service. I refer to the local "?? ■»"; " "" 'Y"" 1'">'«'' o'.'"™" r „,„„„,„ „,.„,.». ,.. .o,..ii.b 

Katurni History Societies, which appoint f""'"B /""" ™""», » q"«nttty of the ,j,„ „„,, „h,„ ,1,^ ,„, „, ; 

a staff of' experts to undertaice this work '^"'i'^^ of wood-sorrel, Oxahs acelosel!a; weed or other cover affords safe shelter tor 

for their raembers, as one of the many ad- ?'"■ "°w I have before me the report of an ,„ b,,,, |,„t „|,ij|, j, ,„ (^^t it thm.ts 

Jmall '"J"'"' '■•'■' •"<" Jjry 5'- ^•''"'ff' "•• above water. Meanwhile the parent ha. 



intages given 



1.5 subTcription. I made a sugccstion ■>*." '"V 'f". ■ 



child who had died from 



way, conspicuously flicking up hfi 
""'"'' jusly thcr 



---- --.--- :«wuill jIUjiy. 1-VII&I 

to this effect a little while ago, and last mating a quantity of meadow sorreI,J?mnj.* white-buttressed tail. 

week I was glad to publish a letter from "^^fo^"- No doubt the sheep sorrel. R. ^o " guiding signal " 

the secretary of the Doncaster Scientific "^e'"^^"". would have the same injurious , , . 

Society, showing that all members in the ^Tno ^'^.^rent hirm w^^aH know bTit The meaning of it is, on the other hand. 

?hTs'weH'; In oT; B EN t colCm^'l am ^l^re are^aiyrtliing™ hi^hlre^ha^i^lS ^>f 1^,.^-^ ones are assisted in getting 

able to publish extracts from other letters •'!"^ P'^asant. or even beneficial, in small \ 



vlng that readers in the district: 
Monmouth shire and neighbouring coui 
ties, Londonderry, North Stafford shir 
and S.E. London have similar advantagi 
offered to them. 



dose 



md dangerous in large ones. 



3 hiding unobserved, if the parent c. 
attract the enemy's attention to herself. 



Whcr 



human beings — who can throw 

" ' " stones or shoot with guns — are concerned. 

my request for particulars this may seem to be courting danger ; but 

of birds laying eggs after almost all the instincts of wild things were 



I have to thank n 



in captivity, 
1 of such occurrences 
without, however, 



In response 1 
■garding case 

number of aci 

■ readers who have have been sent to m< 

the matter of the any definite suggeslii 

of " no one knows but L" Of which may have led to the performance, 

hich they quote in support. One fact, however, is noticeable, namely, 

perhaps that contained in the following that most of the birds were advanced in 

mav be held conclusive:— vears, and did not long survive, though 

Sundav, May 27th, 1906. ''"""^ continued to la; 

Doar Sir,-\Vhilo aitpndlng mornins sen.ice -V^ars before they died. Ihis would seem tail theri. 1 Km 
10-day I was reniincled of a little difference point to the coMclusion that this unusual runs and skulks 

of opinion which vou have recently had wiih a product'"" of eggs is in some way con- then. Her ma 

correspondent ovi-f a mailer o( 'graniinatir.ii aocied with approaching death, though feathered rat 01 

construction. "Brcnu'ip iherp is oorp oihpr whether as the Cause or elTect of debility of every furrov 

that fighteth tor us but only Thou, O Cod." it would be hard to say. nearer to the w 



formed before man became a domin 
factor in the problem of existence. So far 
as the moorhen's natural enemies are con- 
cerned, the water is a safe asylum where 
she can flick her tail in their faces with 
safety. 

If, on the other hand, you surprise a 
srgs for several moorhen ashore, there is no flicking of iho 
no other bird which 
cleverly as a moorhen 
are those of a 
sel, taking advantage 
the ground to sneak 
of evtry tuft of grass 
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to disappear from view. In a word, the 
while under the moorhen's tail has been 
acquired for purposes of display, as a 
ciiallenge lo each other in the breeding- 
season, and as a deceptive attraction to 
the enemy when the nest or young are in 
danger. It is never ustd as a " guiding 
signal " to the young. 

Other interesting facts about the moor- 
hen which I have not seen rwiiced in 
books are its method of diving when 
alarmed and ils possession of a curious 
little claw — a sort of diminutive thumb — 
on Ihe wing. On different occasions I 
have walked along the same tive-and- 
iwenty yards of a clear and shallow outlet 
of a trout-stream in Norfolk, watching a 
little grebe or dabchick at one lime and a 
moorhen at another, swimming under the 
water. The contrast between the action 
o( the two birds was very curious. The 
dabchick propels itself solely by means of 
powerful sideways strokes with its lobed 
f(-pt, looking much more like some strange 
long-necked frog than a bird ; whereas the 
moorhen depends entirely, as it seems, 
upon its wings. These are half-spread 
and closed with rhythmic strolies, so that 
the bird is literally flying under water. 

The other peculiarity of the moorhen, 
namely, the possession of a little naked 
finger with a sharp claw at the bend of the 
wing, is most conspicuous when the 
birds are newly hatched. Thon this finger 
sticks out separately from the unfeathered 
wing, and you can watch ihe little birds 
using it to claw their way through the 
water weeds or through the grass on the 
bank. On the wing ot the adult birds it 
can always be found ; but it can then be of 
little use, as it is not a very easy matter 
to separate it from the feathers which 
cov<T the angle of the wing. 

1 have not seen this peculiar feature of 
Ihe moorhen mentioned in books about 
birds — ihouRh a taxidermist was good 
(■rough to send n>e one the other day, 
having been surprised to find it when skin- 
ning a dead moorhen. I think, however, 
that it is both interesting and important, 
as a sort of connecting link between the 
feathered bird of to-day and ils reptilian 



The 






of . 



familiar trees, and produces myriads of 
seeds every spring; but it is neverlheiess 
supposed never to grow from seed in 
Britain, Even when you find a young 
elm growing by itself in a hedge a little 
careful search will almost always show 
that it is really a growth from the roots 
of some old elm wliich formerly stood 
there. Mr. F. E. Leigh-Sarney, of Heath 
View, Southborough, however, has sent 
to me particulars and photographs of what 
appears to be a genuine seedling elm. It 
is g^rowing out from between the bricks 
at the lop of a high wall, and careful 
search on both sides of the wall has re- 
vealed no trace of any old elm tree near 
Ihe hpot, even if it is possible that a sucker 
rould have run up inside the whole height 
of the wall. 

Time, of course, would show whether 
this is the case, since the thickening of the 
stem n'ould split the wall ; and meanwhile 
readers may find a new interest in country 



walks in trying to discover young elms 
that have grown from seed. The black 
poplar and the walnut are also supposed 
never to grow from seed in Britain; yet I 
think that I have found examples of both. 
The lime, on the other hand, is a tree 
which produces seedlings freely ; yet you 
will never find one that is more than a 
year old. Apparently the first ' winter 
always kills them. 

With reference to the sedge-warbler, 
which was found dead on the roof of the 
Agricultural Hall at Islington, a Hamp- 
stead reader points out how short a 
distance further the little traveller 
needed to go, since sedge- warblers 
have nested by a pond at H amp- 
stead regularly for many years. " I 
have not, however," he adds, writing on 
May 31st, " seen them this year yet." Is 
it possible that the little bird found dead 
was one of the si^lge- warblers seeking 
their homes in the North of London itself 
and overtaken in the very last mile or two 
of their long journey by a bewildering 
storm which prevented them from getting 
cut of the fatal attraction of the lights of 
London streets? 

I was sorry last week to discover when 

the paper had gone to Press that I was 
mistaken in supposing that copies of The 
Religion of Nature would be in the hands 
of ail who had paid for them by the 
time the paper appeared. There was, I 
found, still to be a delay of a few days, 
and the letters which I was receiving came 
only from recipients of advance copies 
which were not to be paid for, I especi- 
ally regretted it because it gave so many 
readers the trouble of writing to say that 
they had not received their copies. By now, 
however, this has been rectified. 

B> Kay Robinson. 



A Millionaire. 

Who is richer than I toJay 
Who walk at will on a gold-paved «,'ay? 
Millions of buttercups gild the meadow 
With cowslips gleaming a paler yellow ; 
And dandelions, which though pros.iic, 
Lend brilliancy to the flower-mosaic. 
Celandines and the primrose sweet 
Scatter their treasures at my feet ; 
Every hedge has its «'ealth of gorse. 
Marigolds flame by the water-course ; 
Everywhere, alt around, I see 
Untold largesse in flower and tree. 
None are richer than I to-day. 
Who walk at will on a gold-paved way ; 
However the rest of the world may (are, 
Nature has made me a millionaire. 

A. L. G. Fowler. 



The Cou\trv-Side during the current 
week. The list can then be corrected by 
these before being sent to press. 

AfflUatHi SoBlellei. 

The Swansea Grammar School Field 
Naturalists' Society is another organis- 
ation for the study of Nature which owes 
its existence to tlie advice given in The 
CouNTRv-SiDE that readers should join 
their local natural history societies. 
" Having none in the district to join," 
writes the original promoter of the under- 
taking, " 1 resolved to try and make 
one." Meeting with sympathy and 
enthusiasm, the idea was at once carried 
into effect; and now fortnightly excur- 
sions with field-glasses, cameras, and 
botanising tins are the rule, with fort- 
nightly meetings also, when papers are 
read and discussions follow. Long life 
and great success to the Society. 

The Natural History Society, Kent Col- 
lege, Canterbury, has, through its honor- 
ary secretary. E. G, Pittoek, applied to be 
aflfiliated to Ihe B.E.N. .A., and would be 
glad to correspond with another Society in 
a different part of the country for the pur- 
pose of comparing notes, exchanging 
specimens, etc. 

Naming at Spedmaiu. 

Dear Sik, — In the current number of The 
CousKTV-SlDB you ask for names of any per- 
sons willing to assist your readers in naming 

As the Hon. Dist. Secretary of the Selbor.ie 
Society, I shall be pleased to assist any of 
your readers resident in Monmouthshire and 
the adjacent counties in naming any plants 
which they may send me. 

A postcard or stamped envelope should be 
enclosed for a reply. 

May I take this opportuniiy of thanking you 
for the " Notes " you conlribuie each week? 
They are rightly placed first, for they are, 
without doubt, one of [he best features of a 
magnificent paper, — I am, yours faithfully, Ifor 
W. Thomas. Hon. Dist. Secretary,, Selborne 
Soc. 66, Newport Road, Cwmgarii, Cross 
Keys, Newport, Mon. 

Dear Sir, — Please enter my name as a 
member of the B.E.N.A. I shall be very 
pleased to i;[ivc information on natural history 
matters to any fellow-members in this north- 
west corner of oilr island, or to identify Speci- 
mens as far as is in my powers. 

I cannot tell you how mucK 1 appreciate 
The CouNTHy-SiDE, which I have read from 
the first number. I think the aspect Iroin 
which you v 



e the tt 



B.E.N.A. 

Lbt ot Members. 

IN drawing up the list of members for 
publication so many signatures have 
been found to be indistinctly written 
and so many have no indication whether 
the member should be entered as Mr., 
Mrs,, Miss, Rev., &c,. that, in order to 
ensure accuracy in the list as far as 
possible, all members are invited to send 
in their names, addresses, numbers and 
proper designations clearly written on 
postcards, addressed B.E.N. .A., care of 



Your paper will be of service to me in Ihe 
arrangement of our museum, — Yours very 
truly, D. C. CAMrBELL, Hon. Curator, City 
Museum. Brooke Park, Londonderry. 

S:(t, — Referring to your note on the subject 
of assistance to nature students by natural 
history societies, may 1 be allowed to stale 
that the Norlb Staffordshire Field Club, with 
a membership of 500, has for upwards of 31; 
years past, been divided into the following 
sections :— (a) Zoology, (b) entomologv, (c) 
botany, (d) microscopy, (e) geology, (f) 
meteorokig:' (g) archicology, (sub-section) 
sketching, (h) photography. Each is presided 
over by a chairman, who is always ready to 
give information and assistance, especially as 
(o the wild life of our county. I feel sure that 
members ot other field clubs will be willing, 
lo do the same. The work of our field club 
practically extends to the whole of Stafford, 
shire. Our Hon. Secretary's name and ad- 
dress is W. Wells Bladen, Esq., Stone, Slaf- 
ford shire.— Yours truly, John R. B. Mase- 
FiELD. Rosehill, Cheadle, Staffordshire. May 
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Some Insect Instrumentalists- 

{Continued from page 79.) 

This would be sufficient to cause a 
timid bird, or one which might be 
unacquainted with its cunning reserve 
of its powers, to drop it imme- 
diate])'. Added to this is the fact 
that it is so remarkably strong that it is 
almost a matter of imfiossibility to hold it 
still for even a moment. It must, neverthe- 
less, be confessed that the liard remains 
of the bodies of these beetles, evidently 
the unassimilative parts left by birds, are 
to be found in some numbers in the parti- 
cular situations which they frequent. 

It may fairly be assumed that the rasp 
has been formed by either sexual selection 
or natural selecticm, or, perhaps, a com- 
bination of both, as it could serve either 
as a call note or a terrorising device. 

It is well to note that the chitinous sur- 
face of the limb is very much roughened 
(which is visible in Fig. 3), and it would 
appear that the " teeth " of the file are 
merely /ormed from this rough surface. 
the former ridges being straightened and 
strengthened. 

Although most entomologists agree that 
these rasps have been formed by a process 
of e\'olution, it is still, I believe, a matter 
of debate as to the exact purfiose of the 
shrilling this beelle produces, and for this 
reason the observations of readers of The 
CoL'NTRY-SiDE who should happen to pick 
up the beetle would be valuable. 

The Week's Wild Life in 
Pictures. 

IN summer we often see some shoots of 
a fruit tree or a bush in the hedge 
woven together with a dense web. 
which on inspection is found to be tenanted 
rot by a spider but by a number of cater- 
pillars. Several kinds of caterpillars live 
in this way in a web of their own making, 
but it is easy to recognise those of the 
small eggar (i) by their markings of 
square reddish-brown patches margined 
with yellow on a black background. The 
web is doubtless for protection, less 
against birds — for the caterpillars' hairs 
serve this end — than ngainst browsing 
animals, which naturally avoid so unin- 
viting a mouthful. 

2. — In many rural districts the cuckoo 
spit is really believed to be the spittle of 
the cuckoo ; but the spread of nature edu- 
cation in schools will make such beliefs 
impossible for the next generation. If you 
rub aside the white froih you find a little 
yellowish triangular insect inside. This 
creature sucks out the juice of the twig and 
from it makes this covering of froth for 
pfiiiection against enemies and accidents. 
It is the immature frog-hopper, that 
familiar little triangular brownish insect 
which sits with its nose in the air and sud- 
denly skips off. By this means the 
mature insect protects itself; but in the 
" larva " and " nymph " stages it cannot 
skip, and so depends upon the froth. 

3. — Young birds of prey are always 
quaint little objects, and these three baby 
peregrines give liUle suggestion of the 
wonderful symmetry and wing-power 
which will characterise them later. 
Against predaceous animals the pere- 
grine's young are protected by the position 



of the nest on a ledge inaccessible from 
below; and, as tor enemies of the air, the 
parent peregrines are well able to deal 
with them. 

4.— The lime hawk moth may now be 
found sitting motionless in the attitude de- 
picted on tree trunks of lime and elm, or 
on other objects near those trees. Its 
colouring of handsome shade of (jrcenish 
buff and olive makes it curiously like a tuft 
of drooping, injured leaves, and as such it 
is passed by, no doubt, by many birds and 
animals. 

5, — The scented lime, murmurous with 
hosts of honey bees, is always one of the 
sweetest memories of midsummer; and 
the blossoms, although not striking or 
beautiful in themselves, are extremely in- 
teresting, hanging usually in pairs on a 
stiff stalk from the middle of a tong 
papery bract. When the ripe fruits fall 
with this, the free end of the bract catches 
the air, and the whole thing goes twidd- 
ling oft with the wind. Thus the seeds 
are scattered outside the radius of the 
lime's own spreading branches ; but in 
England trees never seem to grow from 
the seedlings which spring up. So in these 
regions all the lime's labour appears to be 
kist. 

On the largest leaf on the left-hand side 
of the picture a moth may be observed at 
rest; and although it is reduced too much 
in scale to be identified with certainty in 
the picture, examination of the original 
photograph with a lens showed it to be a 
male buff ermine moth. This moth 
was figured in " Week's Wild Life " at 
this time last year, on page 49 of Vol. I. 

6. — The edible or Roman snail is easily 
distinguished from all other British snails 
by its large size and pale buff colour. It 
is very abundant in some localities, where 
it is supposed to be a legacy from the 
Romans who occupied Britain and im- 
ported them to breed for food. It lays its 
eggs, like semi-transparent pills, in a hole 
in the ground. 

7. — In the evening and early morning 
now you may often come upon hedgehogs 
on the prowl. They are great poachers, 
and seem to kill and eat — or rather to kill 
by eating — any living thing which they 
can hold down for the purpose. Their 
ravages are worst in the early summer 
and again in the autumn, at which times 
they produce their two broods of the year. 



Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

Br R. Lydckkcr. 

THE most generally interesting addition to 
the exhibtted scries since my last note is 
a model of the breeding hillock of the 
mole made by Mr. A. L. Adams, who has 
devoted much study lo moles and their habits. 
As is well-knoun, moles throw up at intervals 
from their subterranean tunnels, or "runs," 
small heaps of loose earth representing the 
amount of "spoil" removed in t' 



Less well known is the fact that every female 
mole constructs a much larger hillock destined 
Co be used as a nursery, white each male makes 
another very similar re^dential mound for him- 
self ; the two sexes always living apart. Their 
large nursery and residential hillocks are gener. 
ally constructed in more or lest sheltered situa- 
tions, either in bushes or under the roots of 



as it appears in nature, the hillock itself being 
covered with real mole-eanh, while the grass 
by which il is bordered is likewise natural. 
Two male moles are mounted in a fighting 
attitude according to the custom of the^e pug- 
nacious lit tie animal). 

This structure is represented as being 
vertically bisected in the middle line, thus 
revealing the presence ol the npsting chamber 
in Ibe centre and the passages leading into and 
irom it. In the central hollow Is seen ihe nest 
of hay with Ihe parent m6le, and it may be 
assumed ihat later on a family of young moles 
will be added lo the exhibit. 

Mr. Adams, as many of our readers will re- 
meml>er, published in 1903, in the Memoin of 
the Manchester Literary and Philosophical So- 
ciety, in which he showed that the dwelling 
hillock, or so-called "fortress," of Ihe mole is 
a much less elaborate structure Ihan is repre- 
sented in (he text-books, and it is on these 
new lines Ihat the model In Ihe Museum has 
ijeen constructed contrary 10 the general 
opinion. 

Mr. Adams believes that moles push the sod 
out of their runs chiefly with the snout and the 
top ot the head. From two to six apparently 
represents the extremes as regards :he number 
of young in a- litter ; lluee or four being the 
most common numbers. 

Side by side wiih the mole case has been 
placed one containing a group of short-tailed 
Rritish field mice or "voles." The group in- 
cludes not only Ihe two common British species, 
but likewise examples of ihe recently discovered 
Shomer Island and Orkney field mice. To 
complete the series a spcciftien of the Flit 
Island Held mouse is required. 

The group is thoroughly realistic and true to 
nature, Ihe common grey field mouse being 
mounted On a sod cut by the late Mr. Pickard- 
Cambridge which is traversed by a number of 
the runs of Ihe Utde rodent. 

Those to whom abnormalities are an attrac- 
tion will be interested by Ihe skull of a horse, 
presented by' Mr. Hanbury Carlile, showing a 
pair of rudimentary horns on the forehead. 
This is the fourth specimen showing a similar 
abnormality exhibited in the case in llie North 
Hall of the Museum, and the visitor will notice 
thai in each instance the position of these rudi- 
ments is the same. The puzzle is, why they 
should occur ai all, for ihe horse's ancestors — 
and we know them all — were hornless animals. 

A somewhat mournful interest attaches to 
the mounted head ol one of Ihe white cattle 
from Chortley Park, Staffordshire, recently pre- 
sented by the Duke of Bedford. Our readers 
may remember Ihat at the sale of Chortley 
Park last year the few survivors of the herd of 
white cattle (which had been there for certluries) 
were removed to Wobum Abbey. Being 
affected with tubercle, several of them haie 
died, and it is to be feared that this hiE^lcrlc 
herd will ere long be extinct. 

It cannot be too often repeated that these and 
other white park caltle are not really wild ani- 
mals, but the descendants of an albino domes- 
ticated breed, in this particular instance appar- 
enUy from one nearly allied to the modern 
long-liorned breeds. 



WIU Birds In Backs.— The Secretary of 
State's order, dated June ist, contains' the 
long list of birds which are protected durir 
Che breeding season in add' 
scheduled in the Acts. It also 
come list of birds which must not be killed in 
autumn and winter; as well as the list of 
Bucks parishes in which killing or catching 
birds on Sunday from July 10 ^Iarch Is pro- 
hibited, thus checking the ravages of the bird 
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AddresKi Wanted. — .Among those who ap- 
plied for copies of "The Religion of Nature" 
and enclosed postal orders were several to 
whom it has not been possible to send the 
book because they omitted to sign their letters. 
Manchester, Wigan, Seacombe, Darlington, 
and Bristol are some of the places where thew 
forgetful ones reside. 
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\7'^.u'^u^'iV^^^*" 1' ,*"""' ^^^" *'"-' ^■"''£'"'" taneitris (W. J. Clarke). 2. Cuckoo Spit, Ibe Irothy Mctelloo wlin ,^l ^ 
which the Frog-liopper, Aphrupliora spumana, cODCcab IRell In Iti Immature ilagei (Clarke and Hvdtl 3. Yoantf PenSrlaei'O K 
t-ako f".gri»« (C. D. He^aj. 4. Lime Hawk Motb, 5...c,;„/;,u« i,7,<= (W. R. Brightmanj. ' 5. Bloswm ol the Lime. rn.aO 
tutop<Pa (W, R. Ungliinum). fi. Edible or Roman Sn«tl, Helix pomolia (Clarke and HydeJ. 7. HedlfeboiEs. £>i,Fnf,'»s euro- 
P^us (J. M.disonJ. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 

Rabble* Ontgrown T«eth.-^Sir,— I enclose Toad* In Sail Water.— Sir,— Mr. H. E, Eiotlc SUk Moths at the Zoo.— Sir,— In your 

herewith a photograph of rabbit with peculiar Barker is mistaken in supposing that the sail very inleresting " Birthday Number I "^^^ 

teeth, thinking it might interest readers of water in which Mr. Moore and 1 found toads read with much pleasure an article on Beau- 

TiiE CoUNTRY-SiDB.— Yours faithfully, {Mrs.) active and liveW was fed by a fresh stream, tiful Silk Moihs." and 1 think it will mterest 

Olive Morhill. Thornton Dale, near Picker- There was nothing of the kind. It was a some at least of your readers to know that 

ing, Yorks. (Rabbits and other rodents are hollow In the sands which is covered by every several of these moths, as well as many oiher 

peculiarly liable to accidents of this kind, be- tide ; but wooded ground slopes down to the exotic insects, may be seen ahve in all their 

cause nature has provided them with teeth beach, -^Yours, etc., j. W. Boin.T. Newland, stages in the "Insect House ' at the Zoo. 

which nre always growing to make up tor Hull. I always contrive to spend an hour there whMi 

their wearingdown in gnawing things. So, when Parental Inttlncl. — Sir, — I was pleased to in London. — Yours, etc., (Rev.) CiiAJtLEs t. 

one tooth breaks or any other cause prevents see Mr. Smyth's letter (page 9) concerning the Thornewill, Calverhall Vicarage, ^Vhit- 

parental instinct nh''-h church, Salop. 

chaffinches exhibit to- Bird*' Inteltigeace.— Sir,- Some years ago 
wards the young of near mv bungalow in Ceylon (4.500 leet abo\ e 
other birds, as I wit- sea) a few acres of old forcsi were left, but 
nesBcd a very similar many grand trees got scorched. \Vhen ine 
occurrence this spring, clearing was burnt off they died in silit ynd 
In rhi? case the object soon became the nest homes of various birds. 
of their consideration Barbets, Jlf. /Jaor/ro.w, were numerous. One 
morning I heard some tapping near me. I 
soon found it cam? (rom fome twenty feet 
up the bole of a large dead tree, though bein^ 
on a slope wa> not five feet above me and 
some fifteen feet off. There al a hole sat a 
barbel quite still, but as the tapping was 
goini^' on I knew its mate was inside and 
fvidentli- chopping out a nesting place, which 
was already some inches deep. Presently the 
one clinging to the mouth of the hole put its 
over my head, aU the head just out of sight without moving its 
while keeping up their body, then turned its head round, and drop- 
loud cries of alarm, ped a bill full of chips behind him. After 
The parent thrush did watching them for some lime I came to the 
^^"■i I""- it'"-"- not put in an appear- conclusion that he could only do this by taking 
A RabMt'l Outgrown Tssth. ance until a little while <he chips from her bill. Thus the hen had 
alter, and even then 'he intelligence to hand, as it were, the chips 
the creature from making his teeth rub against she did not approach very close. But the chaf- "P to her male lo get rtd of them. — Yours, 
each other, unchecked growth takes place m finches evidently thought the_y had done their etc.. S. Bi.icn. Framingham Earl, 
the teeth on the opposite side of the jaw with duty and became quiet. From this it would Hedgehog Eallag Toad. — Sir.— I regret to 
verv peculiar resulis.— Ec] seem that their object was to attract the atten- have to inform you of the tragic death of the 
Coot* and Their Eggi.— Sir,— All the book* cion of the parent birds to" the dangerous posi- "obedient toad " figured on page i8j. Vol. I., 
on birds say thai coots alwavs cover their eggs, tion of their young. 1 am quite certain that •>* The CouNTRV-SiriE. I had brought home 
but in some two doien nests which I have the chaffinches had no nest or young there.— a hedgehog which I put in the greenhouse 
found I have never seen the slightest attempt Yours, etc., A. D. Hopkinson, Stonehaven, where the toad was kept, never thinkin,? they 
at covering them. I have also carcfullv in- N.B, (No doubt parental instinct runs very wO"''' not agree (having kept another hedge- 
sestigated everv empty nest which, I thought, strongly in nature, and the cTiaffinch is a hog with the toad previously), but on going t* 
might contain hidden eggs ; but never found peculiarly excitable bird. Whenever there is '"Ok at them the following ■morning 1 found 
anv. Whatistheexperienceof other readers? an owl in a shrubbery. I can always tell the hedgehog had killed and partly eaten my 
-Yours, etc.. E. T. Whitehesd, Winslord, exactly where it is bv the noisy protests of the °'^ favourite. Can you tell me. please, if 
Cheshire. chatHnches and by their fluttering exactly over hedgehogs in a wild stale e.it frogs and toads 
A Ca« ol Bowi.- Sir,— I was. much in- ihe spot, while other birds keep a safer dis- '" preference to other food; "< should also 
terested in your illustration of a British wild tance.— En.| ''''« '0 ''""^ '' ^"y "f your re.iders can give 
boar's skull. The Kirby Moorslde district is Houm Martin* Feeding oS the Sea.- Sir,— •"* "ny idea as to the average length of a 
famous [or such discoveries; the well-known About the middle of May we had some very toad s life. The one referred to above had 
Kirkdale Cave being within a mile of the town, wet weather.^ On the 19th the swallows and '•«e" '" ■"? possess ion fi fteen years and was 
Dr. Buckland found there, along with the sand martins were feeding exclusively off the 
bones of two or three hundred hyasnas, bones surface of the river, and out about a hundred 
ol the mammoth, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, yards from the shore were the house martins 
lion, cave bear, reindeer, Irish elk, stag, wild feeding apparently off flies that had been blown 
boar, bison, and horse. He was satisfied that out to sea by the fury of the northerly gale, 
the cave had been a hyena's den and that the It looked curious indeed to see them beating 
parts of the other animals discovered had been up against the wind like gulls, only close to the 
dragged in as food. From your description surface, every now and then picking something 

ol the quarry I judge it to be the same, and off the fo.iming breakers. After going a ccr- [ 
(hough the crevice is hardly big enough now tain distance they would turn and be off 

for a boy to crawl into; a baby hysna might down wind like an arrow, only to commence ' 
drag a bone about in it. Doubtless as the again their upwind struggle after going a 
quarry is slowly opened up (fifteen yards in hundred yards or so. — Yours, etc.. A. D. 
eighty-five years is not quick work) still further HoPKtNSON. 

discoveries may be made.— Yours, etc., W. N. Reversed Plant Orowlh*.- Sir,— With refiT- 
M.icAHTNEV, Montieth Row, Glasgow. ence to a paragraph in your paper of May ifjlh 

Moorbcui and Flood*. — Sir, — Whilst fishing about a bulb growing the wrong way, this 
on Lake Windermere last Saturday a friend spring I planted a marrow seed which grew 
and I were greatlv interested in the proceed- roots upwards, the leaves being imbedded in 
ir.gs of a couple of 'waterhens. The water was the soil with the seed husk attached, i re- 
verv high owing to the recent rain and the versed it and it was going ahead nicrfy until 
birds were hard at work carrying in (tesh a snail came along. — Yours, etc., E. P. H., 
rushes, evidenilv building up their nest for the Tetbury. 

purpose of lilting the eggs above the rising Sir,— I have a note in one of my books which full grown when I got it. Wishing TitB 

w.iler. So bu'^v were ihev that they took very says that to make potatoes grow on the top Counthv-Sii>e continued success. — \'oiirs, etc.. 

Illlle notice of us. On passing in the train of the plant instead of the bottom all that is B. Has'I.ev, Harlby, near Selby. [Whether 

•^Linie time after, ihei- were siill hard nt work, necessary is to invert a flower-pot over the hedgehogs prefer toads to other food I cannot 

Ai it rainrd very he.ivily during the ne.\t night, sprouting vegetable. Fine, healthy tubers will say, but I have known one to be discovered 

thp iipet would surelv have been flooded out then develop themselves and hang like apples in the act of eating a road, the finder being 

i' it h.id not !>een for their exertions. Did from the upper extremity of the potato plant, guided to the spot by the noise of the hedge- 

I'ev know th.it more rain was cominc:? — This shows that darkness is the chief deter- hog's jaws munching up the toad. This hedge- 

Vuiirs, Pii-.. Fr.iNK T. CuHK, Fair View, mining factor in the production of the potato hog, bv ihe wav, died on the following day, 

Dalion-in-Furness. fruit.- Yours, etc.. Fbakk Bolusd. Chester. Did Mr. IlanieV's hedgehog suffer ?—El>.j 
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A Blackblrd'i C«iifldeiice.— Sir,— I found a 
bbekbird on .its nest and stroked it, but it 
remained pcrfectlv quiet and did not seem at 
aU afraid— Yours, etc, E. Albine Tjiohpe, 
Salisbury House, fminghall, Bradford. |This 
U interesting ; because a little while ago we 
reported the case of a blackbird uhich allowed 
'<e It while perched in a tree. — 



" N*l(."— Sir.— 



Ed.] 
Tbe Partridgi 

prised to read in a recent number of The 
CouNTRV-SiDB that the partridge in the norlh 
rarely or never laid more than twelve eggs, 
and rhen not in a nest. 1 may say (hat on 
-April list 1 found a partridge's nest with fit- 
ifrn Pfitis upon which she was busy sitting at 
Hirimeifietd in the vicinity of Sheffield.— Yours, 
etc., B. H, Rose. Ruskin Square, Heeley. 
[The weight of the bird and her eggs and the 
growth of the herbage around give the appear- 
ance of a nest ; but if my correspondent will 
look at the spot when the brood is hatched off 
he will see that there is no nesl.— Ed.] 

Rooks and Swam.— Sir,— At the very old 
rookery at "The Peel," Lanarkshire, in the 
centre of which is a small lake, the 
rook^ for the past few years have 
gradually forsaken the place, until 
now there are none left. On enquiry 
! find the proprietor attributes thii 

10 the placing of swans on the lake. 

11 was noticed the year alter the 
swans were established that the rooks 
were not so numerous, their numbers 
gelling less year by year. — Yours, 
etc., U. W. Wilson, Trinity Road, 
Edinburgh. [I do not see how swans 
could affect rooks. It is much more 
likely, I think, that crows have been 
allowed to multiplv in the neighbour- 
hood.— Ed.) 

Eggt laid oabUte tbe Neit.— Sir.— 
Mr. D. O. Jenkins refers to a wag. 
tail's egg which he found about two 
yards from the nest. I^st summer 
i wa« staying in Wiltshire, and my 
host's gardener told me thai for three . 

built a nest inside a cucumber frame 
which -was used in the spring lor 
forcing new potatoes. At night the 
frame was always shut, and the noise 
*i-1tlently drove the bird Out, because 
each morning when the gardener 
opened the frame he found on the 
'ground just outside an egg which he 
always put in the nest. Each morn- 
ini; this happened until the complete 
•rlutrh was laid, and then the bird 
ui on the eggs undisturbed by the 
shuitiag of the frame at nighl, and 
nicb season hatched out her brood. — 
Vours, etc., J. R. Harding, Park 
Walk. Chelsea. v*,(b 

The Range of Sea Gnlb^Sir,— 



Hawks and Mlgranls.— Sir,— When coming 
down the St. Lawrence River in America u 
lady on board told me that on August 31st, 
1902, ivhile coming down the St. l-awrence 
on one of the Allan Line ships, a large flock 
of small birds flew into the rigging and re- 
mained there for hours. V few hours after 
their appearance about two dozen hawks came 
to the ship and devoured the birds. — Vours. 
etc., J. R. Harding, Park Walk, Chelsea. 

Solitary Rook's Nest In a Street.— Sir,— A 
short time ago two rooks began to make their 
home in a tall solitary tree situated right In 
(he town of Colwyn Bay. No rooks have ever 
built in this tree before, which is at the corner 
of Coed Pella and Llewellyn Roads, fifty yards 
from, (he main (horoughfare. The nest was 
soon completed, and the heavy fall of snow e:<- 
perienced here in mid spring did not seem to 
trouble the birds very much. I think the 
people whose houses are in (he immediate 
neighbourhood feed the rooks, because they are 
very latne and do not take alarm at the near 
approach of strangers. — Yours, etc., T. pAPE, 
Rydal Mount School. Colwyn Bay. 
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American gulls followed us unl 
were 1,000 miles from Irish land. A day 
passed before any British gulls appeared, and 
then four large gulls flew round the ship and 
went away ahead, and the nest day we were 
followed by a flock of gulls. Do the British 
gulls follow an outgoing ship for a certain 
<£islance and then translci- their attentions to 
a home-coming vessel? It certainly appeared 
to me that something like that happened both 
aith the American and (he British gulls. — 
Yours, etc., J. R. Hapdin-c, Park Walk. 
Chflsea. |Ves ; T have seen (he outgoing gulls 
from Britain transfer themselves in a body to 
■n inroming steamer from .America. — Ed.] 

Am L'ntald Egg^Sir.— While out walking 
along a burnside with friends a peculiar dis- 
covery was made. One of (he party picked up 
I he mangled body of a ringed plover. The 
intestines were protruding and in them we 
saw an egg. When removed and washed it 
proved to be a perfect ringed plover's egg, 
which would evidently have been laid had (he 
bird lived but one hour longer I — Yours, e(c., 
A. Remok, Newbie, Annan. 



A Sook'i Nnt In a Street. 



" The Monptaln Hare in England,"— Sir,— 

The blue hares on the Pennines are not natii-es, 
but " imported labour." I have known (hose 

(and very few brown ones) on them until about 
thirty years ago, when we turned out about 
iwenty, brought from Scotland, on the Upper- 
wood Moors near Saddleworih. The adjoining 
landowners were all good In assisting at their 
preservation, and they soon multiplied amaz- 
inglv and spread over manv miles of the sur- 
rounding moors. ProKibly (hey are now firmly 
established, but without artlticia! protection 
they would not exist very long in a country 
so unlike their natural haunts, where bits of 
quartz, mica, limestone, white and grey lichen, 
and other light-coloured objects are profusely 
scattered and the snow lies long and constantly 
throughout the winter. The Pennines in that 
district are of an almost uniformly sombre 
colour, and (hough a blue hare is not very 

changing to while in winter, and the effect — 



from the protective colouring point of view — 
is entirely ridiculous. ,1 have counted on a 
fme. warm loth of December from the door 
of the shooting-lodge as many as (wenty-six 
at once sitting about on the dark ground as 
conspicuous as so many milestones. I( should 
not, however, be forgotten (hat Icfui iiorio- 
bilis has another protecdve resource In trouble 
besides that of his colbur — he goes to ground 
as readily as a rabbit. — Yours, etc.. J. A. L. 
Docs Ibe Cuckoo Take Eggs?— Sir.— I 
found a hedgesparrow's nest with three or 
four — I forget the enact number — eggs of the 
ordinary blue colour. Ten days later I visited 
the nest, and it contained only two highly- 
incubated eggs, one of (ho hedgesparrow's and 
the other a cuckoo's. This seems to show 
that the cuckoo, when it puts its egg in a 
nest where (here are several eggs already dis- 
poses of aU bu( one. — Vours, etc., GEonct 
Tatixiw, Glenfield Road, Leicester. 

Protective Contrasts. — Sir, — 1 was interested 
last week to observe what seemed to me an 
illustration of your theory that conspicuous 
markings are often useful in bafHIng pursuit 
by their sudden disappearance on the 
quarry coming unexpectedly I0 rest. 
We found a young peewit, the size of 
a newly-hatched chicken. In a field 
where the crop had only begun ,to 
come up.. On putting it on (he 
ground it ran away very fast, the 
creamy down at (he back of the neck 
and on (he thighs showing conspicu- 
ously. The moment it crouched down 
in a hoof-mark these pale marks, of 
course, disappeared, and the bird be- 
came practically invisible on the 
brown earth; indeed, one of the party 
failed to see it. although standing 
within a few feet of the spot where it 
lay. — Yours, etc., J. GowrtS, Cullen. 
Banffshire. 

Hen Motkering a Sparrow.— Sir.— 
For a week we have noticed a young 
house-sparrow which has (a ken up i(s 
quarters with a brood of chicks just 
over a week old, 1( feeds with the 
broods and comes in answer to the 
call of the hen, who treats it like one 
of her chicks, even allowing it to go 
under her wings with them to rest.— 
Yours, etc., E. H. Parev, Portishead. 
The Hawk's Stoop.— Sir,— I do not 
know if you have ever noticed what 
a noise a hawk makes when descend- 
ing on its prey. I was lying on a 
bank watching some rdbbits on Easter 
Sunday when a hawk swooped down 

surprised at the noise it made rushing 
through the air. The starlings scat- 
tered with a warning cry, and (hough 
/.„,,, the hawk chased one a few yards it 
■ ^- escaped (o cover. This noise must 
give its would-be victims warning of 
its approach, though perhaps it has a 
paralysing efl'ect on them. In the 
momentary glimpse I had the wings and tail 
appeared to be very much distended, each 
feather standing out separately. — Yours, etc, 
W. Bbedneh, Vicar's Close, Lichfield, Staffs. 

A Contrast In Parents. — A pair of sparrows 
were watched by a writer in ISird Notes feed- 
ing their young ones, and the mother was (he 
more successful forager of the two, for she 
fed her offspring three times 10 once that her 
mate did. if she happened to be in the nnst- 
hole when he arrived, instead of waiting 
until she came out again, he swallowed what- 
ever he had in his bill and flew away. 

An Aci)nitltlve Crow, — Sir.— tn a carrion 
crow's nesl which I found lately there wa«. 
first a quantity of clay used to cement the 
twigs at the bottom together, then dried 
grasses and hair worked in with pieces qf 
rope, string, bootlaces, alectric wire, paper, 
moss, and sheeps' wool. There was also a 
large wire cross which had doubtles; 
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The Shovclcr Duck, 

By THOMAS HEPBURN. 

IT is becoming a matter of melancholy interest for readers of 
Natural History publications to see continual records of 
the gradual elimination of different species of birds from 
amongst the list of Chose breeding in the British Isles. By 
contrast, therefore, the pleasure of being able to give an ac- 
count of a new nesting site of any particular species is so much 
the greater, especially when everything points to its perma- 
nence and probable enlargement. 

By referring to the standard works on birds, it will be seen 
that the shoveler duck has of recent years been found nesting 
ip the Norfolk Broads, where observers say that it is on the 
increase. Various midland and northern counties are also 
mentioned as being frequented by it for the same purpose; and 
one work gives a record of the bird iiaving been known to nest 
in Romney Marsh in Kent, 

But otherwise the southern and south-eastern counties are 
only stated as being resorted to in the winter months. For 
various and obvious reasons, I do not wish to describe too 
closely the geographical position of the new nesting habitat of 
this bird. It will, I think, be suflicient to say that it is situated 
in tJie marshes of North Kent, and that it lies within thirty 
miles of the outskirts of the great metropolis. 

As a matter of (act, it is only within the last four or five 
years that the birds have -taken up their spring and summer 
quarters in this locality. My attention was first of all drawn 
to them in June, 1902, by disturbing a brood of young duck- 
lings, which, I believe, were of the species in question. 

The very exaggerated behaviour of the parent bird drew my 
closer attention to it, but not until it had already got some 
distance away. Then the small size of the bird, and the dis- 
proportionate length of its head and beak as compared with its 
body, made me feel sure that it was a shoveler ; but as this was 
the first time 1 had seen the bird in its natural surroundings 1 
made a note of it with a certain amount of reservation as requir- 
ing further confirmation. 

Early in the following year,' however, 1 watched for some 
time a drake of the species swimming along one of the 
" fleets," and saw it joined by its more sober-coloured mate. 
The dark, glossy, green head and upper neck, the white upper 
breast and shoulders, and the ruddy chestnut flanks and lower 
parts, makes this drake not the least handsome of the many 
handsomely-plum aged male birds of the duck tribe. 

Every year since then I have seen the birds in the district 
in the spring and summer months, although it was not until 
1905 that 1 first found a nest. Then a shepherd showed me one 
containing nine eggs, which he declared to be a shoveler's. 
All that I could take as evidence of identity at that time was 
some of the down and small feathers which formed a covering 
for the eggs. 

The nest was a small hollow scratched out in a thick bunch 
of grass in the middle of a meadow, and a good distance from 
any water. The small size of the eggs, and of the nest hollow 



in which they were placed, were sufficient proof that it was not 
that of a common wild duck. The nine eggs as they lay 
together measured a diameter over all of about six inches. A 
mallard's nest, with the same number of eggs in it, would 
measure in the same way quite eight or nine inches ii* 
diameter. 

The hollow was lined thickly with fine dry grass; and some 
down, mixed with bits of grass, was drawn over the top. 
Amongst the down were some of the small breast feathers of 
the bird, with a distinctive marking which I will presently 
describe. The same day I found some sad evidences of the 
handiwork of the carrion crow, in three similar nest-holIo^^'« 



than any other biped or quadruped to nesting birds. 

It was reserved for the_spring of this year to complete my 
chain of evidence as to the identity of the bird, and to prove by 
seeing it actually on the eggs that it was the owner of them. 
During the first week of April I made a preliminary excursiort 
through the marshes, and saw a number of the birds, chiefly 
drakes. 

They have a more rapid and less lumbering flight than the 
mallard, and as they fly their white upper breast shows ir» 
startling contrast against the almost black head and neck, 
and the dark chestnut band which covers the whole of the rest 
of the under parts of the bird's body. They utter a curious, 
subdued, guttural note when flying, which is quite different 
from a duck's " quack." 

At Easter time — a fortnight later — 1 set myself to find their 
nests; and after careful sewch through the long, rough grass 
of the Rtarsh, where the one was seen the previous year. I 
found two similar nests, one containing four eggs and the 
other eight. And from each of them I took down and feathers 
with the same markings as those taken before. But as the 
nests did not yet contain full dutches of eggs, the birds were 
not sitting on them, and I still had nothing more than cir- 
cumstantial proof as to the identity of the owners. 

A fortnight later a further visit brought my labours in this 
respect to an end. A furtive pair of black carrion crows — 
birds of ill-omen for the shoveler— had their nest in the top of a 
high elm tree close by; and it was to their doors that 1 laid the 
fact that one of the two shovelers' nests already found was nonr 
empty, with the lining dragged out of it. 

The spring growth I found to be a distinct aid to the duck 
sitting on the other of the two nests. The outside edge of tho 
tussock of grass in which it had made its home had grown up 
rank and thick, and the tapering points of the many blades 
leant over the hollow in the centre until they almost touched ; 
and under their shadow I could only with difficulty discern 
the brown plumage of the sitting bird. 

Moving quietly round in a narrowing circle, I got within- 
five yards of it. and could then distinguish the head turned back 
over the bird's back, with its long, broad-tipped bill resting upon 
its shoulder. A careless movement was too much for the bird's 
equanimity, and it fluttered off its eggs, pretending, in the 
hope of drawing me away, to be in the last extremities, flutter- 
ing and dragging itself along the ground like a wounded 
thing, and finally lying with outstretched wings and quivering 
head and neck, as though passing through the last death 
agony. 

This action gave me further proof as to its identity, as it 
then displayed the patch of pale blue feathers which cover the 
wrist, or carpal joint, of its wing. On moving nearer it 
immediately recovered strength sufficient to flutter along iri 
front, until I got too close, when it suddenly took wing and 
popped over the side of a bank into a bed of rushes. 

"riie further result of that afternoon's walk — very full of 
interest to one ornithologically inclined — was three more- 
shovelers' nests all with complements of eggs numbering from 
nine up to twelve. An examination of these nests gives one- 
some idea of the shoveler duck's method of building. The hol- 
low in which the eggs are laid has evidently been scratched 
out by the bird itself, although all dirt and roots must have- 
been removed out of sight. 

Possibly the grass scratched out may have been used for the 
bottom lining of dead stems and blades upon which the eggs 
are laid. In the early stages there is no down intermingledv 
but as the number of eggs increases the duck works round the 
top edge of the nest a loose felting made from its own down, 
which it gradually enlarges, mixing with it little bits of dead 
grass, until it has woven an elastic circular blanket which it can 
draw over the eggs when it leaves the nest. 
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A Ferny Nook. 



A Good Type of Photograph. 

IN the wealth and variety of its wild ferns Britain can chal- 
lenge competition. Our woodlands may lack the infinite 
grace which tropical jungles gain from the clustered ferns 
which, mixed with such orchids as we only see here in glass- 
houses, drape the tree trunks overhead. Nor do we here see 
the palm-ltke tree-ferns with their wide-arching crowns 
dominating ihe forest slopes with the same touches of tender 
green as the budding larch displays with us. Vet nowhere 
else in the world will you find sweet woodland glades through 
which you can wander by the mile discovering at almost 
every step new nooks of beauty fiiled with ferns of many kinds. 
Such a nook is depicted here, where a few grand specimens 
of the male buckler fern INephrodium filix-ntas) have grouped 
themselves together by nature in a way that a horticulturist 



is one long fringe of beauty owing to these clustered ferns- 
alone. In dark pincwoods sometimes the fronds of (he poly- 
pody are the only signs of vegetation vigorous enough to- 
germinate and thrust its way upwards through the choking 
coverlet of dry pine needles, 

YetatMther fern may be noticed in the photograph — a straight 
undivided frond or two hanging down in the upper part of 
the picture. This is the hart's tongue (ScolopeiidriuTn vulgare)y 
and it needs no imagination, on looking at the pendent frond 
which shows most plainly in the picture, to understand how it 
got its name. For, if a deer's muzzle were drawn above, it 
would be the very tongue. The fearsome name " Scolopen- 
drium," which has been given to this glossy, graceful fern, 
has been immortalised in the oft-quoted trespass-board of a- 
land-owner who, when the old style, " Beware of man-traps 
and spring-guns " fell out of date, hit upon the happy ^- 
pedient of putting up a notice, " Scolt^tendriums and ]ycop<^ 
diumsl Beware 1" 



might imitate, but could not surpass. The delicate arches of 
tb«r long fronds make a picture which lives in the memory ; 
but, as you look, other beauties creep into view. 

See, Ml the end of the old felled trunk the beautiful clump of 
wood sorrel {Oxalis acetosella), whose three-lobed leaves were, 
it is believed, the original "shamrock" of Ireland, though 
nowadays any kind of small clover or medick is worn instead. 
In additifKi to the beauty of its leaves, the wood sorrel has 
graceful pendulous flowers of a pinkish white, more delicate 
in texture even than the wood anemones. 

To the right of and below the wood sorrel a tine clump of the 
oak fern {Polypodium dryopteris) is growing on the old felled 
trunk. This is a comparatively small fern which more than 
compensates for the straightness of its fronds by the beauty of 
their outline, spreading rapidly from tip to base. 

A near relative of the oak tern, though it carries simply- 
lobed fronds, may be dimly seen, peeping from behind the log 
and also growing in the dark shade on the left hand of the 
picture; This Is the common polypody (Folypodium vulgare). 
easily distinguished from all other British ferns, and most 
hardy of all. No situation is too dry. no ground too unfertile 
for the polypody where it has once become established; and 
often you may walk down sunken lanes, either bank of which 



In addition to the ferns, Ihe creeping ivy— of that clinging 
long-fingered sort which runs in graceful trails along any un- 
occupied surface in the half-shade of the woodland, may he 
seen creeping beneath the log and festooning the ferns above. 

Were it possible to reproduce the picture on a larger, clearer 
scale many other pretty woodland plants could be identified 
with ease; and this is surely a class of photc^p^ph from 
which amateur photc^raphers who are nature lovers will 
enjoy more pleasure in after years than from mere picturesque 
views of well-known places or snapshots of single subjects. 

It is very difficult, of course, to secure such pictures. To- 
bring everything into focus a small " stop" must be used, 
and this means a prolonged exposure. Also there are few 
groups of mixed flowers and foliage, which do not, in working 
with ordinary plates, require a screen; and this means a 
longer exposure still. Therefore the air at the time must be 
absolutely calm ; and only photographers know how vexatiously 
mobile is the atmosphere even on the calmest day. 

But difficulty in endeavour only enhances the value of 
achievement; and we may even live in hope of seeing some 
day The Countrv-Side series of British Wild Life Stereo- 
graphs extended to include pictures in- which every known 
British wild plant is represented as in life. 
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s reatters. This sum is divided up, and one 



PvRO Metol. 
No. I. — ss grains Pyrogallic Acid, 45 
!;--.....» -_J rt..-..i~._._t grains Metol, 120 grains Potass. Metabi- 
Exposure a nd Dev elopment. sulphite, zo grains Potass. Bromide, to 
30 oz. distilled water. 

OF all the troubles that beset the begin- naturalists and others who intend to No. 2 4 oz. Sodium Carbonate to 20 

ner in photography, 1 think that the admix photography with their hobby {and oz. distilled water. 

combined forces of exposure and they cannot do better) is to make a note of For use take equal quantities Nos. 1 

development take first place. Whether in developers for fast exposures and develop- and 2. 

natural history, architectural, landscape, ers for slow and have them ready when Glycin (Stand). 

or portrait work the cry of the inexperi- required. 30 grains Sulphite of Soda Crvsl.. 450 

enced IS the same. " What exposure shall Of slow developers there is, perhaps, grains Carbonate, 30 grains Glyein; dis- 

I give, and what developer shall 1 use?" only one that is worthy of note, and this ggive („ hot water 70Z. When dissolved 

E.\posurc, the first half of our trouble, stands alone as a pioneer. Pyro Soda is the gjd jgoz. cold water distilled. This de- 

depcnds entirely upon the circumstances substance 1 refer to, and it is the developer veloper is ready for use. 

under which the photo has to be taken, par excellence for ordinary work. yi_ p_ 
The strength of light, position of object. For still life subjects, where there is little 

etc., have all to be token into corlsidera- chance of movement, a prolonged exposure — ^ 

tion nhen calculating the exposure, can be given, there is no better developer 

Again, the speed of the plate has a lot to than pyro soda. It is slow of working, Our Photographic Competition. 

do with the rapidity or otherwise of the but in its slowness it gives the maximum 

exposure, and those beginners who desire of action, and produces a negative which. The Countrv.Side offers prizes annually to 

to be successful—and who does not?— bv its crisp deposit, is suitable for every ihe extent of twelve guineas for the best phoio- 

musc bear all the above facts in mind printing process. graphs of natural h.siory si.t.—- -"■ ■" Kv 

. , ■ .1. 1 /-!( ( : J 1 ( 1. . ''s readers. This sum is di 

before uncapping the lens. Of fast developers for snapshot expo- -uinca is awarded each n 

Take naturalist photography, for in- sures there are many; in fact, a new one „. .. .j-.t. 
stance. We all know that when starting is being found practically every month; ,- ^ ^mT' '"'*'".''™ ■'"' *^ J""' compel.- 
. . i . " .. , ■ - ■ ■' , Hon should have their [iMgs and names and ad- 
out to photograph a bu-d in his natural but in spile of this there are only two or ^^^^es of their senders written flearlv on Ihe 
surroundings only a short exposure can three that need be considered. Pyro- 6a(k, and should be addressed : "Pictures Com- 
be given, for the bird, always on the alert, metol, which 1 have already alluded to, is petition," The Countky-Side, a .ind 4, Tudor 
is ready to fly off without a second's by far the best and most trustworthy for Street, London, E.C. One Guinea wilt be 
notice, and so spoil our picture. On the ordinary snapshot work, but for exposures awarded (or the best photograph for our pur. 
other hand, when photographing siill of i-ioglh second and upwards I go away poses, and 3s. 6d. wiil be paid to oUier corn- 
objects, nosts, or butterflies, a much longer from the usual methods of development P^'''?.^^ '*''^'''? photos ma )■ be used. Siamps 
exposure can be given, because the risk of and resort to what is called the stand ^"°"'° ^.^ ^?.^ ■ '"^ '^"^'" ■ ■ ''"'""' 

■^ ^ " .^, , J .. ..!_ J - crapna is desired in case 01 reiection. 

movement rests with ourselves, and not method. ^ '^ ' 

with the object. With a short exposure a The name stand developer may be new 

fast plate must be used, but even with this to many readers of this page, so for their 

additional security il happens more often sake I will explain the whole method of BrltUh FUo. — By "Hies" we alwavs mean 

than not that the exposure is insufficient. procedure. First we must procure a tank two-winged flies or Dipiera, of which there 

Masters of the photographic art tell us similar to that used for washing plates, or ^"' ^" enormous number of kinds in Brimin. 

that there is no such thing as under ex- the washer itself can be used, providing a ""'""^f.* '= "° P'°P" ""^ comprehensive book 

posure, and when the question is thor- cardboard lid is made to fit over the top "^ ^"Sl'sh about fl.os «hich w.N enable be- 

oughly sifted, we must acknowledge that and prevent light from entering. Next. fh'erear« very few wirin Brt.inThth" 'e 

their contention is correct. An exposure make up a solution of gly,6m of the ^^y real knowledge of tlics Among the few 

which is loo little for one developer may be strength suggested below. is (he Rev. W. J. Wingate, who has made 

too much for another, and it is the know- Fill the tank with this solution until a an able eflorc to fill this great gap in our ■ 

ledge of which developer to use, and when height is reached which will completely natural history literature. And his modrsiy 

to use it, that makes the successful photo- cover the plates. Take the plate from the equals his abiluy ; for the result comes 10 us 

grapher. camera, carefully dust it. and then place it '" a paper-covered volume entitled ■'Trans- 

\Vc must always bear in mind that no in one of the grooves of the tank com- ?""^"* f ,'he Natural " History Socieiy of 

photographic platcyet devised (or required) pletcly under the solution. When all the „" „ t'^„^ vol" H " o'enin it ^^t^d 

win give a deposit in the form of an image plates required for development have been ^^^ :,/ % ^ ■e^cluslve"'o7a'number ol 

upon development if that plate has not immersed, put on the lid, and leave the full-page illustrations with eiplanaiory lelter- 

rcecived an exposure. But if the plate has tank, plates and developer to themselves press, as well as pai;es of additions and eorrec- 

been exposed, however slight that expo- for an hour or so. lions, are headed '"Durham Diptera." It would 

sure mav be, it can be developed by the ht. the end of this time you may take off have been much fairer to this monumentnl 

aid of suitable developers. the lid and examine the plates, and you work to label it ■'British Diptera"— because it 

Now we come to the second force, and I will, possibly to your surprise, find that a '^^^ts with nearly all the British flies, and among 

lirmly believe that this is the more im- negative has appeared on all the plates. >he hundreds of budding naturalists who would 

|,ortant of ihe two. As I have suggested If they arc not fullv developed and ready ''"iVl^lTl^wiv .TTL'-!? ,w ,h -t T 

! , , . I r I. r .. - T .'...■, 1 many are Ukcly to discover that Ihe trans- 

bcfore, there are developers for all e>po. for fixing replace the lid and leave the actions of the Natural History Society of 

sures, slow, fast, over and under. And Ihe whole again for a lime. When the nega- Northumberland, Durham, and Newcastle- 

correct using of them makes the photo- tive is finished you will, 1 am sure, quite upon-Tyne, Vol. II,," is the book that ihey 

grapher. _ _ _ willingly agree that this is by far the best want to enable ihem to identify the different 

If when photographing the bird sitting method of developing rapid exposures, and kinds? Patient and ardent naturalists must 

on a branch of a tree or perch on the edge the results will be quite as good as if thev spend lifetimes in the study before we shall 

of his nest we give an exposure of one- were developed singlv in a dish. ' ^?^'^ V^y complete natural history of British 

......nfl^tl, ^t a GP^nd on a ranid olate we r o , (1,^,^ ,jm j^^ ^^^ ^_ j_ \v,ngatp ^as laid n 

twentieth Of a second on a rapia Plate «e FORMULA. large foundation stone. Thole who have a 

should possibly find, ,f we used pyro soda determined desire to make a special studv of 

as the developer, that the exposure was far PvBo Soda. g^,,.^^ Aies-ai.d any kcen-eved!l«itient voung 

from sufficient. Stock Soh;tion. — Pyrogallic Acid, raluralisi who decides to devnie his life's ener- 

But if for our reducing agent we used a 1 oz. ; Potass. Bromide. 60 grains; Potass, gies to the subject may win scientific fame 

mixture of pyro and metol, as suggested Helabisulphite. 50 grains; water distilled thereby— will find Mr. Wingaie's book invalii- 

below, which is the ideal of snapshot de- to 12 oz. able and indispensable. On the other h.incl. 

velopers, our exposure of i-20th second No. i.— 30Z. Slock Solution to 20 oz. those who merely want to rend about (lies and 

would be almost correct; in fact, under distilled water. " see pictures of them will find nothing to 

some conditions of light it would he too No. 2— 20z. Soda Sulphite, 20Z. Soda ^^t\ ^^^ '" !''" '^="'.^'"' ""f')'"^ lablesof 

Buiiic yiiiiimi^ f, r- u ^ . J' ,-ii J . which the book consists. Its once is nine 

much. Carbonate, o 20 oz distilled water _ shillings, and it can be obtained from Messrs. 

Here, then, we have a great range of For use take equal parts Nos. i and 3 m Williams and Norgate, 11, Henrietta Street, 

power, and it is our duty as photographers the stock solution; dissolve the Potass. London, or Messrs. F. and W. Dodsworih. 

to make a good use of it. My advice to all M eta bisulphite first. Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
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nlareil la Butotlsh, lUragt k)r poil, no- 
■lUi tvii Mparat* qiwHIoa Uhm 



. — ,_ — — nng p«run> hIm d. 

Cries nt KIghl BIrdi — The powerful two- 
irllahled cry which you hear after lo p.m. al 
night amon^ the trees of a smalt wood is 
probably that of a young tawny onl. The cry 
always sounds to me like "Kc-wich, ke-wich" ; 
but perhaps your "Wa-ak, wa-ak" amounts lo 
the same thinj.— {to E. S. Adbhev, Hpndon.) 

The weird double note, several limes re- 
peated — which might be compartd to the 
cracking of wood or inane laughing — ivhich 
vou hear uttered by a bird at nigtil, with an 
«raiic, wavy llighl like that of an owl. is. I 
beiifve, ultered by Ihe barn owl r but 1 have 
never been quite able to determine. Perhaps 
Sonne reader knows, — (to H. R. Jaues, River- 
hall. Acocks Green.) 

The Work ol Wood-Mice.— I cannot say 
whether rabbits ever eat Ihe upright fingers 
of Ihe wild arum ; but wood-mice cerlainlv do. 
— <to {.Miss) .N'oRAii M. MokRts, Culleen, 
Toole.) 

Hen Slttiflg oa Ciip(.— The action of your 
sitting hen, who placed Ihe cups in which you 
gave her water among her eggs, is a good ex- 
ample of the blind working of instinct. The 
smooth, round, white outline of each cup doubt- 
less suggested to her mind ihe outline of an 
egg ; and, as she wanted to sit on eggs, she 
decided to sit on Ihe cup5 too. As a boy. I 
kneu' a hen who would always add any pota- 
loei which you put within her reach to her 
rluich of eggs.- Perhaps all hens will do so. — 
(lo R. F. FiNLAVSos'. (junnersburv.) 

Tr Make a M«th- Trap.— Gel a 'long shallow 
linx and remove the lid and one end. At the 
iirher end partition off a small space wilh a 
>ihee1 of glass to hold a lamp. Dure holes 
in the floor of the rhamber thus formed to 
jidmit an indraught of air. Saw off a pitct 
of the lid big enough to cover Ihis chamber, 
and cut a hole in it for the chimney of the 
lamp. When in use the top ot the chimney 
can be covered by a small inverted Hower- 
pol tn hide the light from above. In front oF 
ihe box fix one or more pairs of sheets of 
glass sloping inwards and overlapping, so that 
nvlhs flying to the light pass from one to 
another until Ihey are brought up by the sheet 
of ^ass in front of the lamp. Place the rest 
tii Ihe lid over this large prison chamber and 
the trap is complete, tl should be raised above 
the ground to allow air to enter freelv through 
ihe bored holes.— {10 " M. F. H.," Bexhlll.) 

Bow U Keep a Squirrel. — Your squirrel 
should be fed On bread and milk, not too 
moist, acorns, nuts fwiih Ihe exception of the 
Brazil nut, which is too oily), beech-mast, corn 
and plain biscuits. A stale bread-crust ia 
appreciated, and is good for the teeth. In a 
nild stale squirrels drink principally Ihe dew. 
and in captivity should have access to a little 
u-aier. At long interi'ais a piece of raw meat 
or raw hen's eggs may be given. Let the 
anirnal have a roomy house, that it may take 
pknty of exercise, and give fresh hay for the 
•■k-f'ping quarters, tmd put sawdust on the 
floor.— 5to A. J. CoBLEV, Leicester.) 

Tll« Palmate Newt.- This is not so rare ai 

is generally supposed : but it is decidedly local 

tn its distribution, and your locality m.-iy be a 

new one. — (to E. J. Thutton, Inglewood, 

. Wnodhouse Eaves. Leics.) 

RiMiM-Gr«wlh on WiUon.— It is not un- 
usual for pollarded willows, when young, to 
produce these ribbon growths, apparently be- 
cause the tree has on excess of vigour for the 
romparaiively few buds left.— (to Mrs. J. W. 
IIardt. SwallowclifCe, Salisbury.) 



Birds Identlfled.— The handsome thrush-like 
bird, with dark grev back and auburn mantle, 
is a fieldfare.— (to J. Haikes, Abergavenny.) 

The birds of which several have been shot 
on farms in Bedfordsliire are lilile owls. Thei' 
are easily distinguished from most owls by 
their small size ; from the scops owl by having 
no " horns " ; ajid from Tengmalm's owl, 
which is also very small and hornless, by the 
ruff on each cheek not making a complete 
circle round the eye and by the feet being so 
thinly feathered Ifial the end joints of the loes 
are visible. It is a great shame that these 
useful insect-eating birds, which have been 
successfully introduced to this counlry by 
patriotic bird-lovers, should be shot at sight by 
louts with guns.— (lo J. H. Svmonds, Pothod, 
Beds.) 

Tbe Sexes Ot Newts, — During the breeding 
season, when they return tc me water, male 
newts are easily distinguished from the females 
by the long fringed crest which they wear on 
tiie back, from the neck to the end of the tail. 
The females do not wear it.— (to J. P. Sedoe- 
LKV. West Bromwich.) 

Frog and Newt Tadpoles. — Newt tadpoles 
differ from those of frogs in wearing external 
plume-like gills. They also develope their 
fore limbs first, while the hind limb's grow flrst 
in the frog tadpoles. — (to J. P. SEDOBLsy, 

SnppoKd Freak Adder. — We often hear 
stories of adders which have been killed and 
found to be the possessors' of a pair of short 
legs. Such have even been exhibited at lairs 
and other places ; and the specimen which met 
its death when a Reld of gorse was burnt, sent 
for my inspection, was of the same kind. The 
male adder has an interna! organ which is 
bifurcated and when it meets with a violent 
death this sometimes becomes exposed, giving 
the creature the appearance of having a minute 
pair of legs placed very far back on the body, 
—(to O. RoHVKS-OwE^-, Pwlheli.) 

Bee* and Hyacinllii.- 1 can find no authority 
for the belief that hyacinths are poisonous to 
bees; so can only suppose that the 50 or 60 
dead bees which vou counted in a few days 
round your hciK of hyacinths must have suc- 
cumbed to inclement changes of weather. Had 
it been the work of a bird, the bees would 
have been partly eaten. — (to H, L. Compton, 
Old Park, near Dover.) 

Young Frog*. — The very small frogs, 
scarcely an inch long, which are abundant now 
near water are the produce of this year's 
tadpoles. When a shower of rain after draught 
suddenly arouses numbers of them to activity, 
people are apt 10 believe that they have come 
down with Ihe rain.— (to W. J. TOOKK. Wal- 
thamslow.) 

A Polyanthm PrImrMe.— Wild primroses, 
when they grow in rich soil, not infrequently 
take the " polyanthus " form ; that is to say, 
bear a number of flowers on stalklets branch- 
ing out from a central upright stalk. As a 
matter of fact, however, this is the way in 
which all primrose blossoms are borne, only 
the central upright stalk is usually so ex- 
tremely short as to be. invisible under the 
leaves. The rich soil merely tends to make 
this stalk lengthen.— (to J. A. Hooker, West 
Hampstead.) 

Wild PlanU Identified.- The plant with 
clusters of little white flowers borne on stalks 
arising each from the centre of a round saucer- 
shaped leaf is Cluylonta perfoUala. It is not 
given in John's "Flowers of the Field," prob- 
ably because It is known not to be a native 
of Britain, but an immigrant from North- 
western America. But it is now so common 
a weed in many English counties that it ought 
to be included in our books.— (to W. Garnett, 
Yarmouth, and .Miss NoF-irr Morris, Poole.) 
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Illegal Use ot Trapt.- The law forbids, 
under penalties, tbe trapping of any wild bird 
included in the schedule (a copy of which, 
applying to the county, may be seen at any 
police station) between March 1st and August 
isl, even by ihe occupier or owner of the land. 
Therefore, in a private garden birds not in- 
cluded In the schedule may be trapped with 
impunity by the occupier or any person 
authorised by him. It is not likely that any 
scheduled bird, as a rule, will be caught in a 
garden by an ordinary trap set for sparrows, 
etc. Nevertheless it is a most coniempiible 
action to set traps which may latch any kind 
of bird during the breeding season..— (lu A 
Regular St;i<sci!iBErt.) 

Range at the Nightingale,— T believe that it 
is the abundance of snakes and vermin in 
Devon and Cornwall which accounts for the 
scarcity of the nightingale there. Nesting on 
the ground in the wix>dland it could have little 
chance of rearing its brood. Although they 
come and go each year all the way between 
England and Africa, they return with remark- 
able fidelity to the esact spots where ihey were 
born. — (to H. Deane, Glencoe, Fowey.) 

Birds Idenlifled.^The grey-backed cro^vs 
that you saw feeding on the beach in the early 
months of the year were hooded crows, winter 
imm^rants from Scandinavia. — {to Mrs. F, 
PARiqNsON. Glenartney, Walmer.) 

Drowned Motbs. — I have often wondered 
why so many moths are often found drowned 
in ponds and ditches and am inclined lo think 
that they fly into the water without seeing 
it On the other hand, it is possible that they 
are attracted to it by the reflection of the moon. 
1 do not think that Ihey are tdown into it, 
because the places where ymi usuallv find ihem 
are the most sheltered.— (to "Haide," Ring- 
wood, Hants.) 

Shortage ol Snmmer Blrdi.—No, I fear 
{writing on June 4th in Norfolk) that the ex- 
planation in the Doi7y Mail of the reason 
why so few house martins, nightingales, etc., 
have returned this year to many of their sum- 
mer haunts is sound. Of course some of the 
missing birds may yet return; but at present 
it certainly seems that many kinds of our 
summer birds met with wholesale disaster on 
migration. Apart from the blizzards which, 
we know, overwhelmed thousands of swallow-: 
in the region of the Alps last year, both tbe 
autumn and the spring migrations took place 
during terribly uncertain weather.— {to K. 
MacLhllan, Clifton.) 

KUIed by Sparrows (?)— When you saw the 
parent thrush flying excitedly about and then 
put up a number of sparrows from about the 
spot where the mangled young thrushes lay 
dead and dying 1 think that you jump lo .1 
wrong conclusion when you say that they had 
"evidently been butchered by the sparrows," 
I suspect thai the real culprit was a rat — 
which often treats a nestful of young bird.s in 
that way— and that the sparrows were doin;; 
their best by mobbing it to drive it away. — 
(to A. J., King's Langley,) 






Specimens lor IdentiAcallan,- The 

volved in identifying specimens render 
impossible for us to supply such identification 
for readers. If specimens, however, are sent 
to us we will endeavour to notice such as 
are rare or remarkable. For the ordinary 
identification of specimens we are trying to 
bring local Natural History Societies into 
touch with our readers in their districts to 
See " Country-Sido 



Notes 



n this 



Erratum. — " F. B. D.." auihor of the poem 
on "The Nightingale in May." which ap- 
peared in our issue of May i6lh, wishes m 
to state that " Jag ! jag ! jag !" in the openyig 
line should have been Ihe more convemional 
"Jug! jug! jug!" as a rendering in words 
of Ihe nightingale's typical notes. Poets are 
always particular in these details; but their 
handwriting is not always copperplate. 
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The Garden. 



The Egg-PIant. 

HE resemblance of the fruit of ont 
varieties {ovigerum) of Salanvm 
S«na to an ordinary hen's egg is so 
rked as to shape and colour ihal ihey may 
ily be mislaken for each other. 
it ia an annual, easily raised from seeds, -^^ig^ TrimmlilJ. 



By spraying the plants with Bordeaux mix- 
ture (sulphate of copper and lime) the mildew 
« "^ will be kept in check. If time can be spared ro 
meion- gyd^gg (he roses morning and evening during _ 

" °" weather, they will l>e much benefited by stable manure- 



up fresh stocks of shrubs and herbaceous peren- 
nials by putting in cuttings o( them now. 
They require to be kept perpetually moist, 

shaded, and close, and they must have regular 
attention. A word to dahlia growers. Get the 
plants permanently slaked as soon as pos- 
ible. and give tbem a mulch with rotten 



and requiring Ihe same treatment as a cocks- . . . ,. . . 

comb or fuchsia ; that is, the seeds should be Hedge trimming should be done in 

sown in February in a little wormlh, such as '"^ '' '» "<" *°° 'ate to trim ivy or 

is afforded by a hot-bed. and the plants polled *"*'''' ■' •>•* grown too thick to be safe, 
s they require it until each - - 






Sucenlaot PUoti. 

sunshine and Where there 
r freely, and plants, such as ci 



■ agai 






June, Garden Queries Answered 

walls Phosphorus paste will poison cricketa- 
Another method is to put jars of treacle near 
their haunts. — {to T. Goodman. London, S.W.>' 
If an evergreen screen is required there is 
collection of succulent no plant that would do as well in the position- 
, megembryanthe- described as the common ivy. At this time of 
they shnuM t>e plunged year you would have to obtain plants in pots, 
and these would cost irom is. loz'i. 6d. 
each, according to size. If a deciduous- 
plant would answer your purpose the 
common honeysuckle would do. Plant 
either ivy or honeysuckle 18 inches- 
apart.— (10 T. McCahe. Sheffield.) 

Aga pan thus umbel la tus would be 
suitable for your flower tubs len> 
inches deep by twelve inches in dia- 
meter. Get large plants. They like 
plenty of water. During winter they 
can be kept in a shed or outhouse. If 
you do not care for aga pan thus trv 
cannas or American aloes.— (to E.- 
RoDSKTS, Whitby Bay.) 



le they may be e.tposed 
air. This induces them to fio 
set for fruits. They should be 
September, a well -grown e 
being about i3 inches high an 
ing about a dozen fruits. 

The Aubergine, or Brinjal, is 
another variety of S. metonsena, with 
larger, usually purpled-culoured fruils. 
which are highly esteemed in many 
countries, being eaten either raw or 
cooked, in the same way as tomatoes. 

The largest fruited sorts, such as 
New York or Black Pekin, have fruils 
six to eight inches long and two to 
three inches wide. The Germans call 
them " Eierf ruchts. " Seeds of them 
may be purchased for a (ew pence from 
a first-class seedsman. 

A collection of the fruits showing 
the various sizes and colours is a 
pi fa sing picture. 

Work for the Week. 

A Look Aronnd. 

Now that the pressure of work 
caused by summer bedding is over, 
there is time for looking round, and 
attending to such matters as the sow- 
ing of the seeds of biennials, Ihe pro- 
pagation of spring-flowering herba- 
ceous plants by means of cuttings and 
division, and the re-potting and stak- 
ing of chrysanthemums. 
Railing Hard; Planti Irom Ss«di. 

A north frame is most suitable for 
raising hardy plants from seeds In 
midsummer ; it should be kept fairly 
close and moist until the seedlings are 
strong enough to bear exposure. 

Sow Ihe seeds thinly, and use light, open in a cinder-bed In the open from 
soil, well drained, so thai il can be freely (he end of September. 

Prick oft in beds such plants as feedling car- improved by exposure to the sun 7ain""and air «'"'' placed amongst them (or the 

walinower, pentslemon, outside during the summer months ind they about twenty old pot specimens of Agapon- 

keep all the bitter in winter after it. ""■- '^'- "•"" -"'"'' "' "■' ' 
They may even be used instead of geranii 
''■■■" ■ ■ , if the pot! 

,.„, . , . . Ji^^" arranged "Familiar TrtM."— Under this title Messrs. 

...... _ Ijttle taste a m.ied bed of succulent ^^^^|, ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ commenced to issue ar, 

nL., Jnrf nl?.'l-''l^"fr,' ^^" °" " " illustrated work by Prafessor G. S. Boulger. 

noiel and pleasing feature. p ^.g. There will be zg fortnightly parts. 

It .s belter not to aiiempt a design, but to ^^^t, -^^ (^_ „^, ^nd part 1 is devoted to 

mix Ihe plants m a natural way. jj,e Horse Chestnut and Laburnum. The 

Of course, they must be taken into Ihe green- coloured plates are pretty and Ihe articles full 

house again before cold weather sets in. of information. 

The same kind of treatment would benefit "The Ashei of Rmct."— All religious lovers 

many other plants, which are usually kepi to of nature will find this volume of short extracts. 

sweat and pine inside a glass-house during the from sermons by the Rev. William L. Watkin- 
summer. The open- 
for plants as for mcr 



Piou.l 



The Egg Plant. 



t?. r. Kebtrtt, 






The Agapanthus. 

Such plants as Agapanthus. hatf^ 
hardy Crinums, Eucomis, Antheri- 
cum, Cordyline, Yucca, bay trees in. 
pots, and bamboos may now be 
placed in their summer positions. 
They are effective, and at the same 
time well provided for when used as- 
pot plants about doors or balconies, by 
the Mde of walks or carriage-drives, 
or sunk in holes on Ihe lawn. 

All they require is some provisior> 
against being blown over by wind, at 
daily watering, and every week or ac*- 
a pinch, say a teaspoonful, to each' 
plant of a fertiliser. 

Thus treated, they will make tar 
better growth and contribute more li> 
the pleasures of the garden than when 
they are kept under glast, all the year 

of the most effective beds we have ever 
'as a large one. about thirty feet long 
ridlh, planted 1 * ' " 



Be careful to water daily those annuals that 
would suffer from drought. Loosen the sur- „„ ,„ (.,,"„;,>, ,1, a^ ,„ 
face of the soil in beds Already planted so that ^^^ j"/"'"'!*" '5". ""^ 
il will not dry too quickly, and to enable rain P'^'P^^" "^'^^f'^^'' '" '*" ^ 
water to soak in readily. This should be done 
in the borders also. 
Stocks and Alton. 

Slocks and asters should be planted out 
before the end of the month. Many growers 
prefer to keep them in the nursery bed until 
they are strong, transplanting Ihein with a 
c;ood ball of earth on a wel day or Immediately 

They must be well watered after planting or 
Ihey will do little good. 

In handling them see that the asters are free 
from groen-fly, to which Ihey are much sub- 
j-'cl. They will be found on the underside of 
the leaves, and may be destroyed by dipping the 
plants overhead In an insecticide. 
Calceolarias. 

C^dccolorlas will require a daily sprinkling 
ovi-rhcad morning and evening in dry weather. Cuttings of 
The cold nights experienced during the first matured if put 
f<>w days of June have checked ihe growth of close soon callus and laite root- 
roses, and mildew may soon show itself on planK can only be propagated 
them. Amateurs will find much pleasui 
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Propagation. 
The propagation of many plants 

complishcd wilh ease during the s 
close frame or a few bell-glasses in 
house afford the only conditions 1 






mdys( 



■ead, because, apart from the fine 
, they have that rare quality in 
religious writing of sympathetic understanding' 
of the parallelism between the truths of nature 
c- and the truths of religion, between the seeit 
A and the unseen worlds. Otherwise it might 
ry seem strange to find fragments of nature notes 
to by the editor of The Country-Side quoted 
from the pulpit. As a guide to conduct, as a 
only half strengthener of belief, and an interpreter of the 
and kept beauty of good life, Mr. Watklnson's high re- 
ed, some putalion is easily understood by any who rearf 
his way. this book. It is published by the Religious 
working Tract Society at 3s. 6d. 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 

The Rearing of Turkeys. 



Our Wild Life Stcrcograplis. 

Second Set Nearly Ready. 



Tbe Demand tor Big Birdi. 

THERE are few branches of tfie poultry ii> 
dusiry which offer greater inducements 
than rearing and (atiening turkeys, pro- 
vided (be conditions — climatic and otherwise- 
are favourable. The demand for well developed 
and well fattened birds at the Christmas season 
is practically unlimited, with the result that 
esctilent prices are procurable. 

I[ IS not many years ago since the goose 
K3i the favourite dish on Christmas Day, but 
owing to a change in taste or fashion the 
turkey tias almost entirely usurped its position, 
and now no dinner party is considered com- 
plete unless one of the dishes is a large and 
weU prepared turkey. The consequence of 
this change has been to increase the value of 
the latter while decreasing that of the former. 

The price of turkeys, however, is largely 
determined by their size, as the craze nowadays 
is all in the direction of huge weight, oflen, it 
must be confessed, at the expense of quality 
and flavour. While lod. per lb. is the top- 
most price procurable for a nine or ten pound 
bird, as much as is. 6d. and even is. 9d. can 
be obtained for one burning the scales at aolb. 
or upwards. An inexorable la* of breeding is 
ihat "like produces like." and in order to 
produce the Urge birds, therefore, big and 
heavy parent stock is necessary. 

Tbe BmI BiMdf. 

The American Bronze is the breed that can 
be most confidently recommended for supplying 
the Christmas trade, owing lo the fact that it 
ntii'ins to so large a size. It is true the 
quality of the flesh is liable to coarseness, but 
at the present lime, when size is of all-imporl- 
ance, this must be regarded as a secondary 
considerntion. The American Bronze is hardy, 
grows well, and puis on weight quickly. 

The Black Norfolk possesses the finest 
quahty flesh, afld amongst, poulterers with a 
first-class connection Is greatly in demand. It 
is a delicate bird, and can only be advocated 
when the conditions are exceptionally favour- 
able. The other breed is the Cambridge 
Bronze, originally a cross between the two 
(i)mier breeds, but now quite a distinct variety. 
Ii combines, to a large extent, the good quali- 
ties of both its ancestors; it lacks the size of 
the .American Bronze, but possesses better 
ijualjty flesh ; it is larger and hardier than the 
Black Norfolk, but its llesh is not quite so 
Kood. It is exceedingly hardy, and is a breed 
that dpes remarkably well when the conditions 
at not altogether suitable. 

There is a very common idea abroad that 
turkeys are exceedingly ditticuit lo rear success- 
fully. It is true great care and attention are 
eviential in order to rear the youngsters, but 
lo iay that they are very delicate and difficult 
to rear is an exaggeration. There are two 
rause« of this supposed delicacy — inbreeding 
■— ' •'■- - -' "--lature stock for breeding. 



If Che 









Jinnther, and If two or" three year old birds b( 
mated together, tlien the offspring is lillle 
more trouble lo rear, and the percentage of 
morla^ty Is no greater than with ordinary 

When t« Hktoh. 

During May. June, and July the turkey 
rhickens should be halched in order to attain to 
a heavy weight by next Chri.stmas. Size being 
ST imporlant a consideration in determining the 
price, Ihe longer the youngslers can have in 
which lo dcvelope the better, and thus no time 
^ould now be lost in setting all the available 
eges- 

Turkey eggs can be bought at Ihe present 
time from reliable and trustworthy breeders 
for aboul 7s. 6d. or jos. per dozen, with 
Ihr urrangemeni that any that prove unlpnile 
aball be replaced or the money refunded. When 



Ihey are received they should be allowed to rest 
(or twenty-four hours in order that Ihe contents 
may settle ; If set immediately the chickens 
therefrom are liable to be deformed, or at all 
events wealcty and difficult to rear. Al the end 
of [his time they should be placed under a 
reliable hen as incubators are not altogether 
suitable for turkey eggs. 

When the eggs have been incubated for seven 
days they should be tested for fertility, a simple 
and easy process. Each egg should be held 
up before a lighted candle in a dark room, 
and if towards the broad end a dark speck is 
observable, it may be taken for granted that 
Ihe egg contains a live germ. If, on the other 
hand, it is quite clear, it is sterUe. and should 
be immediately returned from whence i1 was 
bought and another one claimed in its place 
or the return of the money asked. 

A couple of days before the eggs are due to 
hatch they should be placed in a bnsin of 
water heated to 104 degrees and allowed to 
remain in for about half a minute. This is 
in order to soften the inner and outer mem- 
branes, the two thin skins adhering to the 
shell, and thus make the exit of Ihe chicken 

Reulnc the Chlckeiu. 

In rearing turkey chickens one important 
point must ever be borne in mind, namely, that 
thiy possess exceedingly small crops, and so 
require to be fed at frequent intervals. During 
the first week or ten days food should be pro- 
vided for the youngslers every two hours, from 
first thing in the morning till about g p.m. ; 
during the following ten days every three hours 
will be sufficient, gradually extending the 
period between each meal, till when they are 
ten weeks old three feeds a day are ample. 
Hard boiled eggs, chopped up finely, mixed 
with biscuit meal, and moistened with warm 
water or skim milk should form the staple 
food during (he first week or ten days. 

At the end of this time the eggs may be 
discontinued and biscuit meal, oatmeal, ground 
oats, buckwheat meal, and a few small grains 
form the chief supply. Variation in feeding 
is essential 10 success, and as great a variety 
as possible should be employed. Whatever 
meats are used ihey should he prepared in a 
crumhly moist condition, and on no account 
given to the birds in a sloppy state, because 
such invariably encourages bowel troubles. 

"Sbootliig Iha Rtd." 

When the chickens are eight weeks old the 
trying period known as "shoolmg the red" 
takes place, during which time special care 
and attention are necessary. Above all, the 
chickens must not be allowed on to the wet 
grass, and they must be well protected from 
the rain, wind, and sun. For a few days they 
are in a very critical state, and neglect a't 
ihis time may have the most serious conse- 
quences. The food should be of rather stimu- 
lating a nalure, one feed a day of oatmeal 
having a beneficial effect. Moat must be pro- 
vided in one form or another, also green food, 
chiefly lettuces, young nettles, and onions. The 
trying period only lasts a few days, after which 
time they are equally as hardy and as strong 

A large roomy coop should be provided for 
the accommodation of Ihe hen and her brood, 
in front of which a small run should be fixed, 
so that during ihe first week or two the young- 
sters can be confined. Long, wet grass is 
fata! to turkey chickens when they are \ery 
young, and ihey must be prevented from get- 
ting Iheir feet constantly wet. Once they have 
bi-come accustomed to their surroundings the 
■run may be removed and the rhickens given 



WE are very glad to be able H 
that the second set of British Wild 
Ljfe stereographs which we have 
been busy preparing tor months past will 
be ready next week, and will be offered to 
readers of The Country-Side on the same 
exertional terms as the first set, 
namely, half-a-crown, post free, for the 
complete set of ten views. 

These views are even more interesting: 
than the first series, and all the latest de- 
vices and improvements of photography 
have been brought into requisition to make 
them perfect stereographs. 

We have supplied thousands of our first 
set of British Wild Life stereographs to 
readers all over the kingdom and abroad, 
and in every case the most unstinted praise 
has been given of the wonderful way in 
which they bring the actual wild life of the 
country inio the very homes of the people. 
Here is a typical testimony :— 
3, Maiden Road, 
Dyke Road, Brighton, 
June 5tb, 1906. 
Sir, — Many thanks for stereographs 
received. We think they are grand; in 
fact, some of our friends who have seen 
them say they will certainly send up and 
get a set ; also a stereoscope. We think 
you cannot praise them too highly in ad- 
vertising them. 

I am, Sir. 

(Signed) R. Cook. 
Let us suggest that this second series 
of British Wild Life stereographs will 
form 3 handsome and absorbingly inierest- 
ing present for a friend. All letters respect- 
ing our stereoscope and stereographs 
should be addressed to The Manaijer, The 
Stereoscopic Department, The Country- 
side, 2 and 4, Tudor Sireet, London, E.C. 

Starlliag the PaUlc It takes a good deal 

in these days of rapid movement to startle 
(he public, but the proprielors of Lloyd's News 
may fake credit for having done so in an- 
nouncing the fact that they were prepared to 
send gratis and post free a descriptive book 
of IZ4 pages to anyone who chooses to apply 
for it. This free book (ells all alwul the 
International Library of 10 large volumes, 
which Lloyd's Ne-ais is now selling at such a 
marvellously tow figure and on such con- 
venien( terms. It also gives 40 specimen 
pages from Ihe work. The demand for the 
book has been enormous, and a final edition of 
it has just been issued. Further particulars 
appear on page iii. of this issue. 
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Nature Records of the Week. 

(Sent in by ttadm of The Countrv-Sidb.) 



American BluedIrd.-«A fp«cJmen was shot 
last year in North Hampshire. — (J. R. 
Harding.) 

Richardson's Skua. — Three seen, possibly 
breeding, at Achill, Co. Mayo.— (J. Walpole 
Bond.) 

Sandwich Tkrn.— Seen at Achill, Co. Mayo, 
May 24th.— (J. Walpole Bond.) 

GdKy-iiEN IN Wiltshire. — Thirty years ago 
Ijlack game were plentiful in the New Forest, 
and a few still survive. The place where the 
i,'rey-hen was picked up on the Wiltshire 
Downs is only uboul 20 miles from the New 
Forest,— (G. Lyle, Brocken hurst.) 

CtiMHON Gull. — About a dozen passing 
■S.W., near Cheltenham, Glos., May list.- 
'(I. M. Skarratt.) 

, Food op "Blackbird.— A blackbird was ob- 
served near Welts, Norfolk, carefully plucking 
all the hairs off a full-grown lappet caterpillar 
ns a precaution before eating it. — {J. P. K. R.) 

Blidi' NMti, Ens> KQd Tonng. 

WiDGEOK. — Eight young hatched oft, May 
.13rd, ne.ir Dalbeattie Station.— (G, A.) 

Lapwings. — Clutch of 5 eggs, at Seaton 
■Ross, Yorks, in April, 1901 ; and another of 5 
■eggs, near York, in April, ifwS-— (S. Smith.) 
A curious variety of the lapwing's egg. milk- 
■white ground colour, sparingly spotted with 
black, April 19th, 1895. Rawley. Yorks.— (S. 
Smith.) Nest with 5 eggs, the pointed ends 
;all inwards. May 8th ; also during April, two 
nests with 6 eggs each, at Olen Fruin, Helens- 
■burgh.— (R. Thorburn.) 

Blackbird's nest with 3 eggs, one being of 
the ordinary cokiur. the other two of a bright 
pink ground with brown speckles, in Epping 
Forest.— (W. J, Took.) 

Red-hacmed Shrike, with 5 eggs. May Mlh, 
■Cambridge.— {H. R. Jukes.) 

A Faithful Peewit. — fn harrowing a field 
two of a peewit's four eggs were smashed. 
When re-ploughing that part of the field a 
few days later, the ploughman carefully re- 
moved the two eggs about 10 yards, and left 
them there. The peewit did not forsake, and 
has hatched out the two chirks. — (W. J. Percy 
Player, The Quarr, Clydach, Glam.) 

DOUDLE-VOLKED Eciis. — In a pheasant's 
nest at Oakley Park, Eye, Suffolk, nine eggs 
of unusunt size were found. Each of them 
has two volks.— (H. C. Rowling, The Close, 
Rye, Suffolk.) 

lti-4Ct:niRD's nest ■with 3 egga, but no lining 
to the nest, near Chatham.— (A. Stredwick'.l 



Blue-tit's nest of an open shape, built In 
a bush, containing 9 eggs. — (H. -M. Salmon, 
Fair View, Richmond Road, Cardiff.) 

Birds on MigratloD. 

WiiiMDREL. — May 4th, Balbriggan, Co. 
Dublin.— (Rev. Dr. BeflBon.) 

ArriTtlt ol Snmmer Blnli. 

Corncrake. — May and, Balbriggan, Co. 
Dublin.— (Rev. Dr. Benson.) May 23rd, Car- 
lisle. Cumberland.— <J- Miller.) hfay i6th, 
Perth.— {J. Miller.) May i8th, Chipping 
Sodbury, Glos.— (.M. Dowling.) June 3rd, 
Carrir^ton, Cheshire,— (F. N. Horton.) 

Cuckoo. — April 30tb, Ipswich. — (C. H. 
Uy.) April 17th, New Forest.— (G. Lyle.) 
May 4th, first heard near Grimsby ; egg 
found. May 18th.— <E. F. Kearsey.) Keigh- 
ley, Yorks.— <H, O. Mitchell.) May slh, Cal- 
verley, Yorks.— (A. Pratt.) May 6th, Bal- 
briggan, Co. Dublin.— (Rev. Dr. Benson.) 

N1CHTINCALB. — Two pairs at Exeter, for the 
first time this year ; arrived in May. — 
(A. H. Ronsham.) 

Nightjar. — May loth, near Manchester, 
Lanes.— -(E. M. Murray-Morgan.) May 21st, 
heard in the evening, Tisbury, WUts.— (Hon. 
M. Cordelia Leigh.) June 3rd, near Bourne- 
mouth.— (M. E. de B. Rix.) 

Pied Flycatcher. — Bristol, Somerset. — 
(F. J. Baines.) 

Red-backed Shrike. — The record of April 
13 th, Langley, Bucks (E. Brislow), should 
have been May nth. 

Sandpif-eh.— May ist, Castle Howard, 
Yorks.— <S. Smith.) Balbriggan, Co. Dub- 
lin.— (Rev. Dr. Benson.) 

Swallows. — May 3rd, numbers arrived in 
New Forest. — (G. Lyle.) May iSth. numbers 
found dead .as result of cold weather in Co. 
Durham.— (J. Bond.) 

Swift.— Mav isl, Balbriggan, Co. Dublin. 
—(Rev. Dr. Benson.) May 4th, New Forest. 
— (G. Lyle.) May 6th. York.— (S. Smith.) 

BatterfliM and Hothi. 

Striped Hawk Moth. D. Uvornica. June 
2nd, Cliftonville, Margate.— (E. G. Sargent.) 

Wild Planli. 

Blackberrt B1.0SSOU, May 26th, Teign- 
mourh, Devon. Cuckoo Flower, double 
variety found near Southampton, at Hurstey, 
also at Hythe, quite wild.— (H. J. Beeston.) 
Wild Rose in bloom, June 2nd, Oxbridge, 



Somerset.— {J. N.) Wild Strawberries, 
May 19th, Teign mouth, Devon. Ophryi 
hybrida. last year's new orchis, again found 
in bloom, near Canterbury, May 21st. — (H. 
Walker and G. W Harris.) 



" Bullcrfllei and Hotbt ol £iirape."— If only 
for the beauty oi its coloured plates this re-issue 
of Mr. W. F. Kirby's well-known work in 
fortnightly pans will be welcome to all whose 
interest extends beyond the butterflies and 
molha of this country. There will be 32 parts, 
each priced yd. net. Part I., with two coloured 
plates, deals with the swallow-tail butter- 
flies and some of the whites. Some of the 
insects on each page, of course, are British. 

Cbickciu NHTMd by ■ Cat.— Mr. Simpson, 
a tradesman of Aston, near Birmingham, re- 
cently received some chickeis, hatched in * 
Hearson incubator, for exhibition as an adver- 
tisement [or Spratt's chicken food. Before 
being placed in the window their chirping 
attracted the attention of an. old cat, who 
gently drew them into her basket. Since their 
removal to the window the cat has continued 
nestling them In her fur and regularly washes 

Cyde Campers. — Despite the inclement 

weather, the camp pitching competition of the 
association of cycle tampers, which was beld 
in the grounds of the Crystal Palace, was well 
attended, and much interest displayed by the on- 
lookers. There were three contests— Equip- 
ment and neatness on machines, tent-pitching, 
and stove-lighting and water-boiling. The 
winner in the first contest was Miss E. B. 
Wallace, whose kit was adjudged the most 
complete. In the tent-pitching the hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. H. BWen-Steele, scored, erecting his 
tent in the incredilily short time of 4! minutes. 
The third competition was won by Mr. F. G. 
Snowdon, who lit his stove and boiled a pint 
of water in four minutes s" seconds. Cycle- 
camping is making rapid strides and those 
of our readers who are interested should com- 
municate wiih the secrelnrv o( the associnlion 
whose address it ii,' St. Martin's Court, W.C. 

BnaU. 

In the article " Moths like Bees and 
Wasps," the time of appearance of the 
bee-hawk moths was given as June and July. 
It should have been May and June.' In the 
•' Week's Wild Life " of June 2nd, the cater- 
pillar of the green silver lines moth was pio 
tured. The moth inself should have been 
shown Instead. The caterpillar is only foDnd 
from July to September. 



W^HEN out on the open country road sweltered 
by the heat and parched with the dry, dust- 
laden air, tarry for a moment by the wayside to 
refresh yourself with the delicious, sparkling, and 
healthful 

(antrcll'S'''" Ginger Al( 

All First-class Hotels supply this pure and most whole- 
some mineral water — the beverage of health and Renuine 
enjoyment. Ask for ■'Cantrell's Dry Imperial." and Insist 
on having It wherever you go. 

Awarded 32 Qold and Priie ricdais. 
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CountrySidc Notes. 

The Lord oj all, Himself through all birds— are not often the properly of a Take the common piover for instance; 

diffused family of three. We are no accustomed we may swnetimes call it the peewit, or 

Sustains anil is the Uje o} all that lives, to regard birds, which have paired the lapwing, or the green plover, or 

Nature is but a name for an effect together, as shining examples of wedded simply the plover ; and 1 admit that this 

Whose cause is Cod. constancy, that it oomes almost as a shock multiplicity of British names is a draw- 

— Cowpbr's " Task." to learn that their unwritten code of ethics back. But I do not think ihat the remedy 

t ir * permits one male to have two wives. In is to be found in using " Latin " or 

A\tf\\\r- M . D _j .u- „ 1 the case of green parrots in India, how- scientific names. Suppose that we talked 

°« .?r/ f^^nW^l^^N^^h ^^^^' J have^ been*^ convinced that this about "the plaintive cry of Variellus 

IS one from a good observer m North happens; and in England I have felt sure vanclhis," w<i,ld it not sound absurd? 

.,*r,.T/L™hirnn,pC^^»rf 'hat it was so sometimes with tong-tailed And as for ambiguity, we have a 

TT% .^ fi Mf« uZ^A ^ J^' li's and starlings. And so far as the tits " scientific " choice between VancUus 

iZ on April 8 h S ord^na^ are concerned. Sir. J. R. Harding's record .ancllus. Tringa vanellus. Vauetius cris- 

ing on April 8th ITie ordinary j^ ^ ^ ^ Vanellus vulgaris. 

chaitering cry of this handsome migrant *^ ■' mmj, <"iu -.c j « 

thrush is, of course, familiar to ■ * » * » » * 

everyone who goes in the fields in winter; He was staying in Worcestershire early So with the " local " English names; 

but occasionally one individual— it is ""s month, when an accident h.ippened to very few would understand whaf I was 

f^enerally only one— in a flock uliers a a long-tailed tit's nest in a yew bush. The writing about, if 1 referred to the peewit 

peculiar streaming note. I have never bottom of the nest gave way and the six as the bastard plover, the French pigeon, 

been able to ascertain what its use or young <>nes fell through. These were the piwipe, teachet, lee-wharp, louchit, 

meaning may be, although, of course, the collected and placed, with some of the nest- tutit, &c., &c. But the peewit is, I think, 

bird would not use a cry so totally unlike lining, i" a flower pot. which was kept (xie of the birds which must be allowed 

the ordinary fieldfare language without a under observation, to see if^ the parents to keep more than <mc British name, 

special reason. Possibly the rcnson is would feed the young in their new quar- ■> Peewit," admirably expressing its ctj', 

well-known; and in the hope that some 'ers. "But we discovered, to our and "lapwing." graphically describing 

reader may enlighten us I have drawn astonishment," writes Mr. Harding, (he lapping action of its broad wings, 

attention to the record from North Wales. " that there were three old birds feeding should probably both be retained. And is it 

During the whole time that the fieldfares the young. There was no possible mis- n^t " the plover," or at any rate the 

were with us during the past season. I *ake. We had powerful glasses, and an .. common plover," which produces our 

onlv heard the scream on two occasions; iron fence ran close lo the bush, and some- plovers' eggs for market? "Green 

and on each it came from a single bird times all three old birds would perch side plover," again, has some claims to reien- 

flying with others in a flock. by side on the fence." ,ipn^ because there is no denying that the 

* • * • • ♦ beautiful deep-green gloss on the bird's 
Another Nature Record of interest this I have taken it for granted above that back distinguishes it from all other 

week establishes the fact that the missel when an irregular union of this kind takes British plovers, 
thrush and tiJc blackbird sometimes inter- place anmng birds, the family is composed • • • 
breed. A curiously matched pair of (his of one male and two females, because So, after having decided that the 
kind built their nest close to the dining- there are many kinds of birds, such as British names of natural objects are the 
loom window of Mr. R. M. Broadbent, of pheasants, which always have a number right ones for us to use, we are con- 
Douglas, Isle of Man, where they were of wives, if they can get them, and also fronted at once with a bird which has at 
under convenient and constant observation because male birds fight each other for least five names that might be claimed 
until after the hybrid brood was hatched, possession o( their males and nesting-sites, as of general British use, in addition to 
Unfortunately, however, the young were In addition, cases are by no means un- a number of local names. But this is 
destroyed by some marauder. This is our common, especially among ground-nesting only one of a few British birds that 
first record of the union of missel thrush birds, of two females laying in the same possess a choice of appropriate names. 
with blackbird; though the mating of song nest; and, whether we suppose that they In almost all cases, the selection of the 
thrush with blackbird has been reported have the same husband or not, this would right name will be comparatively easy; 
several times. show that they know how to accommodate and in the multitude of counsellors there 

* * • themseK-es to the irregular situation. is wisdom- So 1 propose in the first in- 
Indeed, from the frequency of records • • » stance lo make the readers of The 

from readers of thrushes found silting in ihe case of swallows, too, we have Countrv-Side Into a sort of public 

upon what appeared to be blackbirds' published jin interesting account by a committee for the selection of the prefer 

eggs, and of blackbirds' eggs found in reader of one male swallow which eer- British name or names to use for every 

what appeared to be Ihrushs' nests, and lainly had two wives, although they reared l*'"** of British bird, 

so on, it wxiuld seem that cross-breeding separate families in different nests, and * * * 

between these different kinds of birds is only came together when the broods were When space allows, i shall publish a list 

by no means very unusual. I have myself fledged. Reviewing all the drcum- containing all Ihe British and local names 

iiiore Ihan once seen young birds which stances, it seems probable that, whenever known to me o( a certain number of 

seemed intermediate between blackbird an unusually large number of eggs is birds, accompanied with a sentence or 

and thrush, but only once an adult hybrid, found in the nest of any kind of bird, we two sufficiently descriptive of each bird 

In two successive years also I have seen may reasonably suspect Ihat the male bird to give readers an idea of the "suitability 

.-( bird which, I was convinced, could only has two wives. of the names; but it will not be necessar>' 

have been a hybrid between great tit and ♦ ♦ ♦ (or each reader lo vote always (or one 

blue lit; while of course it is well known l propose to solicit the aid of readers name only. In the case of the peewit, 

that the hooded crow and the carrion crow of TuE Col'NTRV-Side in a work which for instance, some might choose that 

inlerbreed, as do many kinds of ducks. „i|i benefit all lovers of Nature in name only, and othors might prefer 

The subject is an interesting one: and if Britain. This is nothing less than an "lapwing"; while yet others mig-ht 

the subsequent careers of the hybrids could attempt lo decide bv which names bracket the two together, or might even 

be watched— Ihe kinds with which they British wild things shall be called in wish to see three or more names retained. 

mate, the character of their eggs and nests (mure. No scientific knowled-je will be In such cases Ihcv would write " peewit 

andyoung,ifany, noted— wcmightobtam ,-cquired bv readers who help in this or lapwing" or "peewit, lapwing or 

some facis of great scientific value. ^^-ork, though all who take a scientific green plover." and so on ; and whichever 

* * * interest in naiural history, even if they name or combination of names secured 
Yet a Ihlrd Nature Record of this week always use the Latin names themsplves, most voles would be placed on the win- 
deserves commeni, because it answers part should be glad lo vole, for the purpose of ning list. .After the conclusion of the 
of a question which I asked a liitle while helping to get rid of Ihe troublesome voting a catalogue of the British birds 
ago, whether the nests of long-tailed tils ambiguity which now prevails in the will be prepared for sale, giving the 
and slarlings— and possibly many other popular names of British natural objects, selected English names, with the 
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scientilic names in italics, and the rejected 
'.<x3.\. Stc, names in small type. An 
alphabetical index of all Ihe names would 
be added. This, it is hoped, might in 
[ime become the standard authority on 
[he names of British birds -, and t^e could 
[hen mrn to the names in another branch 
oi natural history, probably British 

.Iniong our " Notes, Queries, and Cor- 
twpondence " in this issue, a very interest- 
ing question is raised by a competent 
«t«n'er — Mr. R. E. Vaughan-Roborts, of 
Tahbont, N. Wales. He quotes instances 
uning to show that many common kinds 
of British birds, such as blaclibirds, 
Ihra^es, yellow hammers, and peewits 
now lay fewer eggs than they used to pro- 
iluce in a clutch. Does the experience of 
other observers confirm this? So far as I 
am (oncerned, I have omitted to take notes 
on the subject ; but I have no genera] im- 
pression of any such reduction in the 
nu[nber of eggs in the nests that 1 have 



l(, however, any change such as. is sug- 
gesied has taken place, it would explain 
[he correspondence which we published 
soitK lime ago, pointing out that three or 
four is the usual number of eggs laid by 
the yellow hammer and several other kinds 
ol birds to which " the books " attribute 
four or five. This would merely mean 
[hat " the books " were written before the 
decrease began. 

\nd if the decrease is real, what are we 
lo attribute it to? Nothing happens in 
nature without a cause, and if yellow 
hanmers, say, laid four or five eggs ten 
ifars ago, why should they be content 
»'ilh three as the usual number now ? Pos- 
sibly ne might ascribe it to the same 
cause as the unjloubted multiplication of 
many of our hardy birds during recent 
j-ears. We have had a succession of mild 
and late winters, which have allowed an 
unusually large percentage of the young 
birds of the year to survive to breed in the 
following spring. Wheit the winter is 
early and severe the young birds die whole- 
sale; because they have r»ot, as it were, 
Irarni the art of living in hard times from 
Ihe teaching of bi""*' "xperience. 
« » « 
But how does this survival of the ^-oung 
tirds affect the average number of eggs 
found in the nests? Well, I believe that 
a general rule prevails, that the number of 
fRKs which birds lay increases from year 
to \-ear-.except, of course, in the ease of 
ilfwc birds which always lay only one egg, 
like the guillemot, or a pair, like the doves. 
In the case of my own swans, for instance, 
they fiad four eggs the first year,, five the 
next, six the next, seven the ne.tt. and 
eight the next. That was last year; but 
this year, owing apparently 10 the illness 
of the male bird, the number has fallen to 
lour again. Otherwise 1 feel quite sure 
ihal nine eggs would have been laid ; and 
so on, year by year, up to thirteen, wliic'i 
I believe [<j be the largest natural numDor 
ol eggs laid by a swan. 

Applying this principle lo birds in 
Reneral, one would naturally expect to find 
the average number of eggs in a ne>t to 
be small in those vears when an unusual 
proportion of the young birds of the pre- 
vious year had survived the winter; and 



after a succession of mild winters, such as 
we have had lately, these low numbers 
might seem to be ih^ rule. Incidentally, 
also, this would explain why I, personally, 
have not noticed any reduction in the 
number of eggs. The only nests, as a 
rule, which I e.\aniine are the very early 
ones; and these are, 1 believe, always 
built by old birds, which already have 
mates and nesting sites. These would 
naturally lay full clutches; but as the 
spring advances the young birds of the 
previous year acquire males and nesting- 
sites also, but by that time there are so 
many other things to attend to that 1 give 
up looking for birds' nests. 



Thus it may easily happen that 1 see 
only the nests of old birds, whereas in May 
and June more consistent ornithologists 
find an abundance of the nests of young 
birds containing small clutches. If next 
winter should be early and severe, and 
should be followed by an apparent rever- 
sion of our common birds to the full 
number of eggs given in "the bocJis," 
the occurrence would furnish valuable con- 
firmation to the suggestions : (i) That the 
number of eggs laid by birds increases 
from year to year until the maximum 
number of the species is reached; (2) that 
the earliest nests in spring are always 
those of old birds; (3) that mild winters, 
owing 10 the survival of young birds, are 
usually followed by an apparent reduction 
in the average number of eggs in a nest ; 
and (4) that this is the reason of the dis- 
crepancy between the notes of observers 
to-day and the data given in the books. 

1 trust that I have not been the unwit- 
ting cause of innocent slow-worms being 
killed. Having explained that venomous 
adders are distinguished by a conspicuous 
wavy dark line down the back, 1 intended 
to say that the harmless slow-worm has 
no such line. Unfortunately 1 said " no 
dark line "; whereas many slow-worms, 
although at a glance they may seem to 
have no markings, really have a thin, 
straight dark line down the middle of the 
back. This, however, is totally different 
fron> the striking zigzag marking down 
the length of the adder. ■ 



£• Kay Robinson. 



Solace. 
I. 



I wept for all those treasures lost— 
Those treasures which light-hearted May 
Had brought (o me from day to day. 
And time — the knave — had BCol'n awaj- — 

I wept lor all those treasures lost ! 

11. 



Of hawthorn blossom snowy while. 

Now fled like dreams ol y ester- night. 

Spring comes so late and flies so soon '. 



Came June, and veiled the happy past 
With curtains of soft summer haze. 
With screens of honeysuckle sprays. 
And speedwell from the meadow wayf. 

Came June, and veiled the happy past I 

iDii F. Law. 



B.E.NA. 

The Hon. Secretary of the Vork and Ois- 
iricl Field Naturalists' Society (Mr. A. Har- 
wood Brierley, Galtres Edge, Stocklon l.ane, 
York) asks me to draw the attention of readers 
in the York District to the Society, as it has 
sectional ofHcers in each branch of natural' 
history, who, 1 presume, would identify speci- 
mens for members, although tliii, is nut slated. 
The annual subscription is 4s. 

Mr. E. G. Cambray, Oxford, revives ihe 
idea suggested some time ago that members 
of the B.E.N.A. should distribute lealleis on 
the preservation of wild life, both of uiiimuls 
and plants. It is a good idea; but will any 
members undertake 10 defray the cost of .he 
printing, paper, and postage of the leafl^'ls;' 
A small fund to cover the expense of circulat- 
ing B.E.N.A. literature would be useful. 

Members who wish to fiave their B.E,N,.^. 
cards renewed should send them, with stamp 
enclosed for postage id E. Kay Robinson, care 
of The Countbv-Siub. 

Readers who would like to have particulars 
of Ihe aims and objects of the B.E.N.A. should 
write, enclosing a stamp tor postage, to the 
same address as above. 

Thanks are due to Mr. F. Pepper, Covenlry, 
and another member, who have each sent 
nature books for distribution. A few more are 
still needed. 

* * * 

Although it is the fundamental rule of the 
Association that no subscription need be paid 
for membership, it would greatly aid the work 
it those who may feel inclined would coniri- 
butc to a working fund, lo defray the little 
expenses which are inevitable when work is 
being done. Take the distribution of books, 
lor instance. These were sent to each appli- 
cant (there are iHII, I believe, seven who have 
not had volumes yet) who sent three stamps 
for postage. 

A few of the smaller books cost only 
twopence lor postage, and in these cases 
the extra penny was returned. But many cost 
fourpence or more; and, apart from the fact 
that books were promised to all who sent 
threepence, it would have been absurd to ask 
people to spend a penny in seiwling me another 

In addition, there was the cost of the 
wrappers, etc., though 1 was fortunate 
enough 10 have the free assistance of Miss 
G. B. Norreys in the work of distribution. I 
do not, of course, grudge the shillings ex- 
pended, knowing from letters received how 
much pleasure receipt of the books gave to 
many. I only mention the details to show how 
desirable it is that there should be some small 
B.E.N.A. fund to draw upon for little expenses 

Why not have a fee for membership, and so 
provide funds irv the ordinary way? some may 
be inclined 10 ask. But I have carefully 
watched the working ol many societies and 
associations ; and I know that the annual 
subscription is the real cause of their limited 
vitality. 

When they have a tactful and ener- 
getic secretary who " gets in the subscrip- 
tions." they Rourish. If his successor is less 
energetic and tactful, they languish. This is 
an unhealthy, artificial, and limited existence ; 
whi!n the budy is only galvanised into life by 
the stimulus Hf one man's activity. With Ihe 
B.E.N.A. we are going (o see if an Associa- 
tion cannot grow on free and untramelled 
lines ; as an oak tree grows from an acorn ; 
and 1 venture to predict that it will not be long 
before the B.E.N.A. will be automatically 
making funds for the good of its members. 
But when a plant is very young, it often needs 
watering ; and if anv membtTs are inclined 10 
contribute to the B.E.N.A. fund— which I 
hereby start with Ihe sum of £t—»o much 
the better. All amounts receii'ed would be 
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Wild Birds and their Youne. ""^^ bunting, the photographers have, unnaturally, causes people often to think 

^ however, succeeded in overcoming this that he is a black-headed bunting. But 

(See page 93.) sexual suspicion. the latter is extremely rare, and has a 

AT first it seems strange that good f'«- ^- <>" '*'« ^t"*" ^^"'^- 'I'ustrales the bright yellow ring under his black head, 

photographs of birds should be Swst «<=n»"K.'y <^?"'P'"^ unconcern of the whereas the reed-bunimg's collar is 

often obtained at moments when >'°""P birds themselves when benig photo- white, end it ts common on our marshes 

they are engaged in their private domestic p;'P^ed. While the rest of the brood are and nvers. 

duties- whereas when we ramble in the huddled, m the remarkable way that young 3.— The turtle dove, like other doves. 

fields, 'this is the last thing which they ^'"'<^\ manaee to exam themselves builds only a flimsy plalforin of twigs for 

allow us to witness together, m the nest, the one which is a nest; and this, as well as the pure white 

„.,.,. 1 1. ■ ■!.- . perched outside simplv stares over his of the eggs, shows that the original an- 

But the photogr.-.pher has in this respect ^j^^^.^^,^ ^, ^^^ ^^^J'^^^ ^^ .^ ^^ ^^^ ^.^ ^^^^^^^ ^^«^,-, ^^^^^ „^^,^ -^ j,,,,^ _ ^,^^^^ 

one immense a \ an .ige. le nest is oppoimed not to find it an apparatus for the colour of the eggs did not matter, and 

always a fixed spot lo which the natural ^^^ i,,; f^j. While they are helpless ail that was needed in the wav of nest 

ins.mci of he parents will compel thorn to j^'/j,- ^^ ,^ ^.^ ^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^.^^ ,^j ;^ ^^^ ^„^ ,j, „,^,^^i^, ^^ p.^vcnt'ihe eggs 

return ; and, having fixrd his caincra ,ind ^,,^^^j ^^^ ^^, .^^,5^^^ ^^j^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ (^^^ ^,,,i;„ ^ y^,^^^ ^^^ ^. ^^^^ 

focuss<-d he nest the opera.or has only ^^^^^ ^^^f^| ^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^„j ^^,^^1^ dove\ww nest" in the braiich.-s 

to conceal mmseit ana patiently await course of action would, as a rule, only ex- of trees is an interesting question, of which 

lesuits. ^ p^gg them to greater danger, the answer is probably that thev are there 

There is one drawback, however, to the , ■~,,-..r^^^ '■■ safer from hawks and crows and nearer 

arrnngement; because the birds will per- ttt 1 . xtt-ij r -r . to their (ceding-grounds. Hawks and 

sist m regarding the camera with suspi- 1 hc Week S Wild Llle III crows probably also supply the answer to 

rion ; ;md, even when engaged in the act PicturCS. the question why the turtle dove migrates 

of feeding their young, they maintain an to Africa in winter. When the trees and 

alert and w.Ttchful atlitudc which is not _ ,,_ ; y"t.' y/-' , . _. , hedcp"; nre lenflesi in wintpr ir wnnld haw* 

n-allv natural to Ihem at such a moment T "^ peacock moth (lo the left in Fig. 1) n*^*"*-" are leaness in winter it would have 

This is well' illustrated in Figs. 1, 4, and I has none of the gorgeous colouring "V_ThTvoune'''sn^™ Tl-l^a\rCk!' an 

7 on page 93- I" an actual sta'te of ^ of the peacock butterny. being only ,bturd creaCe LiTto tSen^ oVit" 

rnliirp nn Hip nihpr lnoH_«.-hpn thp hirrfa ffey ^llh darker markmgSt but the ar- ^usum Lii.duuic vwins lu mc leiigm ui us 

?eel sure ?ha the surrou^^^^ rangement of these near the tips of .he ^'» ^"^ die shortness of its tail, which 

ar^iust the same isTheTaS^^^ forewings gives us a very good idea of g-ve it a jerky and high-stepping appear. 

are lUst tnc same as tney aiwajs nave Deen e. ,="... . .. ^ » „ _,_■,.,,„ anee, when it walks away from vour pre- 

— this attitude of a ertness is on v mam- '{"^ *^y '" ^"'^" ™ ^,\ similarly marshv home Like the 

lalned in annmiehint^ ihp .iPprp't snnt Situated on the forewings of the peacock ^"*^ '" ,"*, ™arsny nome. i-iKe ine 

Ivhen thev ar^oui e^r«nv!ncM fLt'^n-; butterfly, came to be formed. Of many l?'^!'S.f ^^'^^ ^"'^ many other ground 

danger is^to be 1,r^orPrPndM.hPv<.ivP kinds of moths, the male may easily be '>''4^' '' T"^^ '° ^^^^ brighter and more 

'^""'^^ ■' '^'^Vfhe fusst^du. es ot^he distinguished f^om the female by his T^S^^^l ^'TT ,f ' k- f ?"'"^ J'^'T 

jp to the tuss> duties of the ... * frlnped feelprtj- but ihesp oiciurps when adult. No doubt this helps ro break 

1 complete abandonment. ,^u' ,^^ *™r ' , ' '"^'^ pictures oudine and make it more invisible 

,„,-.,,„ ,,„ ■.- _ u_ j-ax of Uie male and female peaoock moth "P.'"- """'"=■"!" '"•"*«" ""re mvisioie 

As a rule, moreover. It IS much more diffi. ^ ., . . J" . ... as it crouches among the herbage. 
cul, ,0 ob,.i„ . pho,og™ph of ,he n,.,e Jlirh "!!, o°he mL". ISS J?™*. S-N" ";«™'y «' '■"■'■I'-f «»"'■','» 
than the female bird at the nest. Many %^^^g^ feelers differ s^rcelv or not at all ""■"P'^''^ without the shimmering patches 
observers have noticed that while the if j^^ look at the upper figure, the male", of oxeye daisies in the standing grass. 
emale will soon approach the nest with ^^ ^j,, ^^^ j^^^ ^^^/^.^^ ^^^f 'f ,^^ ^^ To the tanner their beautiful abundance 
little appearance of fear of the camera he (^ ^,^^^^^ throughout its length, and. if '? ^y no means a welcome sight; and 
male wdl hang about in the most tantahs- anything, thicker at the tip; thereas the '^^"^, coarseness-expressed m many 
ing way. Sometimes he has been seen to ^„%^ f> ^f ^ f^„^,^ ^i;-^^ ^^^ ^,^j_ popular names for them, such as horse- 
pass over the food which he has brought |,3|f ^f ,he body rounded in the middle daisies "and " dog-daisi^"-d,scourages 
to his wife. Sometimes he will even eat („f,^^^ ^^^^ eggs are stored) and tapering '^hddren from gathering (tiem. as they do 
" ^'"i^'^'f- slightly at the tip. By this difference you t''^ common dames of the spring But 

Frdm this conduct writers are apt to may almost always distinguish between '«.■" decorative effect In vases if the rules 

draw disparaging conclusions regarding the sexes of moths, when the thickness of g'ven m a recent issue are followed, there 

the male bird; but it is always a mistake the feelers gives you no guide ^""^ '^'*' *'' " or garden fkiwers more 

to judge other creatures as if they were On the right of Fig. i, however, the "^^f"'-. Their scent, however, is not 

human individuals. The male bird is en- male (bekiw) and the female (above) of the attraciive. 

dowed by nature with a special watchful- jpsser swalkiw prominent moth can be dis- o-— Besides the common mottled garden 

ness, which he uses for the benefit of wife tinguished by the feelers atone. The pro- snail, the yellow or pinkish striped hedge 

and family. The wife leaves the nest minents are a group of moths which have ®"^''*' ^""^ "^^ '^''R^ buft-cok>ured edible 

during the breeding season only for short a projecting tooth in the middle of the *"" Koman-snail. which have been pre- 

intervals, and in making her hurried meals hind margin of their forewings. When "lously figured, there is a medium-sizcd 

she trusts almost enlirelv to the guardian- the wings are ctosed these teeth join snail, whose shell is yellowish-brown in 

ship of the male, who really seems to court together in a point which sticks up above <*''^"'' ^''^ » •"^^d blackish band round 

danger by his erect and alert attitude, the oudine of the moth, giving it a jagged the middle, which often attracts attention 

while his wife creeps among the herbage appearance very suitable for concealment '" '^wds and shady places, as being some- 

seeldng for food. When danger ap- on the trunk of a tree. The swallow pro- thing different from the snails usually seen 

pronches he gives the alarm signal, but minents are distinguished bv the white '" pa^d^s and hedgerows. This is the 

will not seek safety for himself in flight "blaze " which runs almost 'from end to coppice-snail (Helix or&usforum) ; and the 

until she has risen to fly with him. pnd of iheir forewings; but the difference iHusfntion shows specimens of the shell 

Of course he does not understand the between the swallow prominent— whose '" various positions. 

understands why she is more protectively the lesser swallow prominent, on birch, is .._fc, s„.„ n.^„ h..„im_i .. t » ,- 

col™„J ,h.„ 1,.'^ I, i, hi. i„.,r„c>. for .4 voo. ,m.Il. .» you lc»k .,,!,, hind ,„,;le c,.r,"',St "rs^S"?!?.'; ..'/c*...'?; 

good of the family, to be suspicious and of the forewings of the lesser swallow ^^^ test book of its kind that we have rfad 

ivaCehful, just .is it is for the good of ihe prominents in the figure you will see a '■ oi its kind " means th.it it is a book which, 

«Ece that he should be conspicuously wedge-shaped while mark. _ In the while being very pleasant 10 reail, is tho^ 

coloured or be able to sing, as evidence swallow prominent this white mark roughly instructive ro those «ho t.ant to know 

that his mate and nest have a champion would be longer and thinner. how to make a small garden so lie.iutiful that 

and protector. Thus, although from the a.— This picture of a female reed bunt- '' ^'"'" ^ "^^ *""■!' °^ t'>^''' neiRhbourB. It 

human point of view he may seem less ing on her nest mav usefullv be com- " I'lustraied with many reproductions from 

courageous thati his mate in refusing to pared with the picture bv the same nature- Pholc-Rraphs and eon.ains plans and diagramB 

face the camera, from nature's point of photographer on page ,,. of the male reed l' :^:rpC'T^rlr''7t:''.^Vr ^ 

view he is doing the right thing in show- bunting feeding the young. It will be „lleni descriptive lists of ihe his, bulbs roses 

ing plainly by his behaviour that he sus- seen .Tt oppc that the femnle has not the ptc, ete. Thpre is a conrlse and useful sert!"n 

nakee the male reed- devoted to "Th'' Small Kllchen Garden." ,[0 

ious, and which, not short, il is a really good book. ^ 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(See page 96.J 




I. Male and Femak Peacock Moth, jlfornrfn nofn/a, on ihe Icli. and Female and Male ol Ibe Lewer Swallow Promlaent Moth, 
- Holodotila diclo'oidrs. on the rii;hl (A. E. Toni;e]. 2. Reed-boDllDg, lemale, En.b.rica schicnklin. on Ne*t (T A Metcalfe) 

a. Meit and Eggi ol Turtle Dove, Ti„iur communri (H. R. Hail). 4. Yoirno $nlpe. Callinago goHinano (B. Cot). 5. Ox-', 
eye Dal*ie», Chrysa-:!hemu<» Uucanlhc^num (A. W. Sargenl). 6. Coppice Snail, lU-lU arbutto'rum (G. Parkin). 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Four en a Stalk.— Last year manv illustra- 
tions wne publishiMl of curious freuks of fruits 
and VEKPlabk'*, including twin gooseberries, 
tttin cherries, twin apples, etc. Here, how- 




IC. B. Non 

A FonMoU Chwrj. 

grown and ripened on a single stalk. Cherry 
blossom is often irregular in the number of 
its purcs, extra petals and petals which are half 
stamens being common. This is no doubt the 
result of cultivation ; but on seeing such a 
fruit as is depicted here one cannot help 
thinking of the clustered fruit of the block- 
berry which, in spite of its difference in struc- 
ture, belongs to the same natural order as the 

Tbrnth Kl)Uii|{ Shrew — When in the gar- 
den the other day I saw a thrush picking 
something up in its beak and using it the 
a snuil when cracking the shell. On 
I I found it was a shrew half deatl. 
it, but on going some lime after I 
lad diappeared. Evidently the thrush 
ied it off as it only flew a short way 
off ivHllfn I we"! "> s*e "■^^t he was doing. 
^■"Very strange (or a bird like a thrush 
^rry away a shrew mouse? — 
Yours, etc., F\Boll*no, Chester. [I know 
lo' e.'sactly ^^r'*"" '^^^^^ 'hough I have 
a thrush killii^^ery young robins in the 
; way and swallowii*;^ them ; and 1 ex- 
pert that the shrew was swSvIlpwed. All birds 
which eat worms and insects ■*«yll, I think, 
kill and eat anything which is iftot too big 
lo be gulped down— except, of course, ih^useous 
creatures.-ED.l 

How to SnrprlM a Cnrhw on 1(» M«t.— >, 
exact locality of the nest must be knowi 
therefore, having found the nest, slick 
twig in the ground alongside of it with s 
piece of white tape al the lop. 
not cause the bird to forsake its i 
the locality ol the nest well, so 
Bequen^ visit you will appear oi 
as close to the nest as possible 



He seldom can stand the suspense for 
many minutes, but 1 once found one 
that stayed forty-live minutes. I had. 

however, to pay doarly for this oppor- 
tunity of studying the bird at close quarii rs, 
because the birds never afterwards approached 
nearer than ten yards from the nest during 
the ten hours that I wailed, the camera being 
as carefully concealed as before. This showed 
that its silting still under observation was due, 

blance. The best time lo surprise a curlew 
on its nest is at evening in the twilight. It 
was only at twilight that I have succeeded in 
surprising the female. — F. Huiiierlev, Rock 
Ferry, Cheshir". 

Iniereiling Bird Probknu. — Sir, — In 
" British Birds, with Their Nests and Eggs" 
Mr. A. G. Butler says of a redstart which he 
kept for some time: "One thing I specially 
noted, in common with every migratory species 
wliich 1 have kept, the redstart failed to show 

approached. Personally I do not 
leiiei'e tor a moment that any bird properly 
tlended to in Ihe matter of food in an aviary 
s even aware that (here is a season of m'gra- 

With regard to caged redwings, again, he 
says :-;"They never showed the slightest un- 
easiness at the season of migration, as I had 
been informed they would do, but early in 
the spring assumed such rich colouring 
that naturalists who saw them in my aviary 
expressed aslorishment at the beauty of their 
plumage." Of course instances like this are 
not conclusive unless multiplied and con- 
firmed in other cases, and I do not know 
whether this has been done, but it is cer- 
tainly against the instinctive nature of the 
migrotorv habit.— Yours, etc., JosErtI Nelsos, 
Clare House, Hull. JI think that such cases 
would only show that in comfortable captivity 
the circumstances which awaken the instinct 
of migration in birds are not found. The 
cold north wind is, 1 believe, the signal fur 
departure which birds obey ; •■ 

and in an aviary Ihey would 



young eagle was 
keeper captured it 
hoose " (Ihe proprii 
number of these iir 

eagle; ' ' " 



I fly properly the 



,n). where t. 
e oHer of another 



Ined, and this 

It is a pity that a Highlander. 

al a few shillings, should help lo 

he rare and distinctive fauna ot 
his own country.- W. J. HucilEs, Shilbottle. 
Sc Bleating ol Sdlpe.— Sir,— I think the 
mode of production was long ago explained 
by Parwin. See ■' Descent of .Man," in whicti 
he describes mechanism, and figures the 
specialised tail feathers.— Yours, etc, F. 
HEATin-RLEv, Rock Ferry. 

The Wrto and Its tittt — Sir,~-lt is gener- 
ally supposed that the wren invariably deserts 
il'i nest when the eggs have been touched, but 
this is certainly not always the case. I found 
a nest here on Tuesday, May 2ind, containing 

placed. On Friday, when passing the nest, I 
again inserted my linger and found four eggs, 
so that the bird had evidently gone on laying 
in spite of my intrusion. — -Yours, etc., Chsklb-s 
F. Tflohnkwill. Calverhall \'irarage, Whit- 
church, Salop, [We al>vays had a belief, as 
boys, that if you did not alter the shape of the 
entrance in inserting your lingers to reach the 
eggs— not an easy thing for toys' short fingers 



>i'ld r 



-Ed. I 



Tbe Flycatclirr at Home.— In a recent article 
on nature photography the spoiled flycatcher 
was illustrated as a good subject for the 
camera, because i' will readily take advantage 
of any convenient perch provided for it, thus 
coming' Into accurate focus of a camera 
arranged beforehand. This picture, however, 
t>epresents Ihe same bird in an even more 
favoiirable position, very much " al home " 
before the lens in a niche in the trunk of a 
pear tree, at the most convenient height of 
four feet from the ground. It is not oflcn 



It feel tl 



r the r. 




Study 



;er the skvline 
\\!i\k care- 
male is on the 
eggs' he^b^inVlheboiJer bird, will very likely 
(rust lo his protective resemblance, and on 
getlintt to Ihe nest you will see him lying flat, 
with his beak stretched out in front of him, 
watching vou intently, with his head 
on one side and his e} 
fart ot it bfing the n 
looking a smalli 



lilaled. The 

,._ ill account for it 

bird than you bad imagined. 



■arcity of food. A wild 
turtle dove, which mated last 
year with a collared dove 
that was allowed its liberty 
in a Norfolk garden, re- 
mained through 'ht winter, 
its instinct lo migrate being 
overpowered by attachment 

bv the regular supply of 
food.— Ed.] 
Making Blrdi Rare.— 

When living in the North 
Highlands I found that 
ardent collectors who some- 
times visited that part of 
Ihe country did not conflne 
themselves lo such speci- 
mens as they might take 
personally, but commis- 
sioned local gamekeepers 
and innkeepers lo secure 
rare eggs for them at any 

the ^ggs of the golden 
eagle, and again, those of 

'the black-throated diver, in- 

tVnded for south-country 

coitlectors, who were paying 

fani-v prices for them. In 

anolh^er instance a game- ^ , 
keepeif showed me Ihe '^"""■i 

eyrie y>f a golilen eagle. 
from which he had taken l\\p eggs at 1 
request 'of another keeper who paid him j 
for theiVi. The laller would probably 
ceive abaut £5 i" t"rn from his custom, 
In this case there were three eggs in Ihe ne 

maining e^g was hatched out ; but before I 



that a bird s nest occupies so ideal a position 
for the amateur photographer, nor will every 
bird sit so placidly through the ordeal of 
having her likeness taken ; but it is in dis- 
covering these ready-made opportunities for 
good picturi-s that half the pleasure of nature- 
photography consists. 
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-Sir, — The be yellow or red-brown, whilst those 
is surely the valleys and depths 1 ' ' " ' 

During- half deepest shades, thu 
-"-'r dark retreats 



namely. 






A Bird BauBt aeu London. 

finest bird haunt near London 
woods of Wimbledon Common. 

an hour's ramble there, betw.,.. _ , 

o'clock, on Saturday, June glh, I jolted down ''ai'ier 

the following list o( birds which 1 heard sing- """■"' ' 

ing I — Yellowhammer, robin, gr«at (it, linnet, 

nightingale, willow wren, blackbird, thrush, 

hedge-sparrow, chiff^^haff. wren, chaffinch. , ■ 

and coal-tit. I also heard the call o( the Ppnaenl 

cuckoo, the L Jghing cackle o( the green wood- "'P*""* "^'^^'^ '^'"Se')' according 

pecker, and [he " tweer " of the greenfinch 

while from the meadows adjoining came thi 

song of the lark and the twittering of thi 

swallow. This, I think, is a remarkable list 

considering that between the birds' songs ! 

could hear the shouts and laughter of ehildrei 

playing in the woods, the 



in the Swift Uilng Mai1iii*i Neit Sir,— On the 

woodlands are of the evening of the 8th I was destroying (he nesis 

; according perfectly with which the sparrows had stolen from our mar- 

and with the richer and tins. I pulled down all the nesis whith" con- 

?ason for this colour har- tained straw or hay, thinking that its presence 

jundings is very evident, could only be due to a sparrow. Unfortunately 

the viper against its 1 was mistaken, for on pull.ng down almost 

' :f1y birds of prey. — the last nest I was surprised t 



Yours, etc., H. Miles Fowler. — [Our corres- it. sitting 

that the colour of For some time she remained so, and not till I 

Ed.] gave her a little push did she rise, disclosing 

two eggs. Such abnormal courage in a bTd 

Art in Photography.— Mr. C. N. Mavroyeni like the »wif t seems worthy of mention, be- 

has the reftutation of the cleverest naturalist sides the unusual nesting-siie.— Vours, C. 

photographer in Eastern Europe ; but to pro- Arthi;r M:les, Navestock, Romford. ['I"he 

J u _■ _ .L npanying illus- nesting-site was certainly unusual; but the 

plete indifference to human presence ex- 



Aijad would s 



of 






the Common, and the hooting »",?"?■■ J""* "^""' however, 



through Kingsit 

L113, ckc, MiCIUEL MACDa^AGH 

Park, S.W. 



in full flight before the 

go beyond mere photo- 

, however, is singularly 

the swaying grasses adding a vivid 

impression of wind-borne speed to the insect's 

HiRht. Wonderful sporting photographs by 

artist have been published, wiih every 



hibited by the bird i 

swift when found in its home.— -Ed.] 

Decreasing Clntchei.— Sir.— 1 have noilred 
the last few years that in some birds I he 
number of eggs in a clutch is getting 
' Ihe case of the blackbirc' 



New Vtt lor B Stylograph Filler. — Sir, — A detail of wild mountain scenery, the sportsmart about ten years ago the usual number 
I weeks old has bepji with levelled and smoking rifle and the quarry was lour anJ five, the greater number a 

I tumbling over to the shot are all depicted in mon as lb" other. The five has since become 



brought up from two days old by n 



tube for filling stylograph 
pens. li was born with 
four others on April 30th. 
One was dead, two 1 had 
drowned the next day, as 
1 ihought the mother cat, 
*' Angel," could certainly 
not bring up more thaii' 
two, us she had been un- 
able to raise her families 
last vear. On the Jist one 
of the 



ol its life. They fed it 
with the tube for abouC 
five weeks, and although 

little anxious as to what 
was being done with it, 
she soon understood that 
the process of hand-feed- 
ing was necessary, and 

table where the tube ani 
milk were and mew to 

ten's feeding lime. She 

constantly curled herself 

round the kitten, keeping 

and day, and 

we thought ! 

milk. It is small for Its age now ana mis 

become darker in colour, but it thrives well 

and can eat fish and drink milk with vigour, 

and seems in every way quite a healthy little 

thing.— Your*, etc., Alexasdrina Pbckovkr, 

Bank House, Wisbech. 

Tlw Englbfa Vlp«r'» Colouring.- Sir,— One 
can find adders varying in colour from dull 
vellow to brownish black, but at the same 
time plenty of Epecimens will be found to fill 
in ihe intermediate shades passing through red 



"A Flying BaetlB." 



_ „ by night perfect focus, although it seems impos 

id all in her power for it, and that such snapshots could be taken. In or 
she had just aliltle the early numbers of The Country-Side 
pictures by the same artist of wild life 
published ; and ihi 



doubt that i 



Ihes 



be 1 



'e and more un frequent 
and four seemed to be the 
general complement about 
four years back. This was 
getting more unusual the 
last two years, and this 
season out of more than 
twenty nesis on which the 
birds are sitting I have 
only found one clutch of 
four, none with five — all 
the rest containing three 

general all over the coun- 
try? In the same way the 
thrush now very often finds 
tour or even thr_ee eggs 
sufficient to look after, 
whereas the ordinary num- 
ber was five. Yellow ham- 
mers once had four eggs 
quite commonly : now three 
is the almost invariable 
number. Even Ihe lap- 
wing, which nearly always 
used to lay four, now is 
content with three, I could 
Quote other instances. Is 
there a reason for this? — 
Yours, etc., R. E.Vauciian- 
[C IV. Mavnyetii. RonitRTS, Talybont, Bala, 
N. Wales. 

The Soag el the ChalDDcti Sir.- That 

the true song notes of the chaffinch differ there 
remains but little question, since the stakes 
in singing competitions (requenllv amount to 
, ;^5 and even more. Many distin 



in inr iiiLi»iiit:ui«Li: >itauca paaaiij^ ii^tvwKii »*.« . - , 

brown to chocolate. Amongst the lighter J""! " "* "^ 

varieties Ihe chain of lozenge-shaped mark- ''"'' ""' •""■ 

ings, which, extending along the whole length 

ol the back are such a distinguishing feature of 

the English viper, wilt not be so m ■- " 

dence as on those of medium shadi 

the darker or bU 



A CODfldlng BHliaacb_-5ir,— A game- 
keeper friend of mine showed me a bullfinch's 
nest Ihe other evening, and very much sur- 
prised me by stroking the old bird with his 
fingers, then quietly lifting her off the nest, 
iust as he would do with a hen, stroked her, 
ind put her back on the nesl. He has been 

ifours. etc., W. HooG, B. 

Same of an OrchU Sir,- 

Wilh readers supply Ihi 
' the wood: 



: the results of acknowledged by the fanciers mainly character- 
ised by the finishing notes. The first five of 
the following list are considered the most im- 
portant r — "Chuck wai dear," " chu we 
dear," " chu wo dear," " char twitter," " toi 
toi kiss me dear," "jack white ear," "char 
kiss me dear." " eger ear," " twoh twoh kiss 
me dear,"' " char III me dear," " kiss me why 
dear," "joe-e twit ear." "chump me ne , 
dear." "lob lob ger," " 'ere joe," " rekis 
ioe," "once a week." The last three arc 
not considered good notes and Iherelore are 
not counted i 






1 of v 



I Ihe 



1 Rocks, 



Ihe Chingford dis'i 
Rattle chivy, c 



From the 



rds fr 






lin stead, on June ^ih? The flowers are large ^ , 

oticed. From rose-coloured (a rose-purple) in a long loose Some o( the b^t birds' sing'three or four of 

last ten years, spike, fragrant, not spotted; leaves broad, the songs from 260 to 300 times within fiflepn 

variations in with three or four large dark spots. The minutes. Owners of competitive birds in order 

lis country, 1 bracts taper to a point and are scarcely Ihe to accustom them to the discomlorls of ron- 

am convinced that they, like animals and length of the ovary, the spur is broad and flat- < 

birds, have adapted their hues to their tened. The soil was dry in the near vicinity < 

habitat, (or in alt cases these variations in 'Of Sandstone Kocks. ( suppose it to be a and from their work, alwavs i 

colour an- seen to be in keeping wilh Ihe linls variety of sweei seemed orchis, though 1 be- the black kerchief.' This 

and nature of ihc different surrounding*. I^eve the spur should be long and slender, cessive singing, which would r 

Thow vipers found on bare hillsides and open Perhaps someone can supply the information the birds, more particularly or 

ground are always of lighter shades, and which 1 require.^ — Yours, etc., (Miss) Isabel contest. — Vours, etc., C. Hawki 

according to Ihe rocks, soil, and herbage may Djvees. Hill View. East Grinstead. Wood5ide Road, S, Norwood. 
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Wild Flowers for the Garden. 

By F. H. WELLS, 
Autbor oE "The Garden Decorative," &c. 

ONE of the faults of the majorily of English gardens to-day 
lies in the fact Ihat ihcy are not sutlkiently interesting. 
It is a grave accusation to make, but it is true. In all 
but the smallest garden there should be, as space allows, 
distinct and definite features, and generally these are lacking. 
If. for instance, a portion of the garden is made into a rock 
garden, we have, as it were, a garden within a garden, and 
one of distinct interest, of distinct characteristics, and of dis- 
tinct beauiy. -Again, if some portion, and Ihat probably for 
choice on the outskirts of the space, some out of the way por- 
tion, be made into a garden of natives, it, too, will have Us 
own particular interest and beauiy. The garden nui copse, a 
wild while mass of wood anemones for weeks, is more pic- 
turesquely beautiful than the mixed borders of choice perennial 

So' plentifuHv do they grow in the wild woods', that to take up 
a few of the slick-like roots and bring them home is not an act 
of vandalism, and the time when the foliage begins to 
fade is the best time to transfer them to the garden. Of 
course, if we will, we may collect the seed, or we may buy the 
roots ; curiously enough, I cannot find the seed listed in any 
catalogue, though doubtless it is to be secured. 

And there is another of our native anemones, the seed of 
which is easily obtainable, that is delightful lor the garden. 1 
mean A. pulsaima. In sunshine or shade it flowers and 
flourishes, .ind the silky violet blossoms are large and distinct. 
It is found in districts rich in chalk, therefore, if grown in the 
garden, this must be supplied to the soil if not natural to it. 

This is the plant that sometimes is known as the Pasque 
Flower. It is beautiful grown in a wide mass, and is decorative 
even when not in flower, as the deeply serrated foliage is very 
distinct. The sight of it growing at Kew is a spring picture 
delightful to remember. Specimens are to be seen in the open, 
in the Rock Garden, but the great spreading stretches are in 
the semi-shade, at least, such shade as the deciduous trees 
give in the spring time. 

! f we want some fresh green carpet to ground a bit of garden 
woodland, 10 be in May overtopped wilh myriads of white 
blossoms, a plant that will not only grow but flower under dense 
shade, then we have it in our native Woodruffe, botanieally 
known as Aipcrula odorata, the seed of which is to bo obtained 
from many seedsmen. It is a beautiful garden weed, growing, 
spreading out into wide masses, needing no care or attention, 
and serving the delightful purpose of keeping less desirable 
weeds from the ground. 

It wants sp.ice, that is all, space 10 grow as it listelh ; but it 
is not advisable to put it near wood anemones or anything of 
not very vigorous growth, for woodruffe is what gardeners call 
a " smothering plant." 

There is a tiny white flowered native more beautiful than 
the woodruffe, more beautiful even than the wind flowers. I 
mean the wild wood sorrel; so strangely fragile and delicate 



looking, that you would say it could never stand our winters. 
Stand our winters, yes, indeed, and winters far more bitter 
than ours — the wood sorrel grows up far above the Arctic Circle. 
It is the Oxalis aeetoiella of the botanist, and, like the violet, 
bears poor, colourless, deislogamic flowers, after the petaloid 
fk>wers of the earlier flowering. 

These cleistogamic flowers are seed producing, and borne at 
little strain to the strength and energy of the plant. It is 
Nature's provision to enable these plants to maintain the 
struggle for existence. Unfortunately, I do not find the seed 
listed in any catakigue, and perhaps the best thing, where pos- 
sible, will be to collect it for oneself, a better way by far than 
tearing roots from their native haunts. 

The delicate veined flowers of the white wood sorrel will 
associate with the choicest of garden or conservatory flowers, 
and give no sense of incongruity. If it is quite impossible to 
secure this plant for our gardens then a good substitute will be 
found in Oxalis rosea alba, not a native, of course, and flower- 
ing at a later date. 

In growing our wild flowers for the garden do not let us 
forget one of the most beautiful of all Alpines 
and one of our few native Alpines. I mean Saxifraga 
opposilifolia. It grows wild on the Scotch Highlands, and 
on Welsh Snowdon; it grows, too, far up in the cold vast 
north, and members of the Sverdrup Expedition have told of 
wide tracts of country made purple with its blossoms, and 
flowering there as it never flowers in warmer countries ; but it 
is not dilhcuit to establish in our gardens, and it generally 
flowers well. 

It is not for the garden woodland, however, but for a sandy 
spot in the rock garden, with some bit of sandstone close by 
over which it may grow. In sowing this seed the greater 
success must be expected if sown in a pot or ■pan, and this be 
slipped into another of a larger size, a piece of glass laid over. 
and the whole stood in a cool place out of doors, under a north 
wall, say, or some position in which hut a minimum of sun 
reaches it. It is the greatest mistake to try to grow saxifrages 
or other rock plants in a greenhouse at this season of the year ; 
far better are they in a cooler position. 

I have said nothing yet as to growing the primrose from 
seed, but there are few things more beautiful than where 
deciduous trees grow to make below them a gardc^i of prim- 
roses. 1 would say be generous in the number of plants, have 
a great wide sh'etch of the yellow flowers, so that there be a 
great wealth of them for the springtide. A garden of prim- 
roses need not cover much ground, but there should be scarcely 
a foot tread between them; and the seeds germinate much 
more freely when sown as soon as ripe. 

It may be that the primroses already are established in the 
garden, but not in sufficient quantity; then if a search is made 
now hundreds of seedlings will be found round about plants 
that have flowered in a previous season in the same position. 
These carefully taken up at the present time and planted out in - 
some cool, moist spot will furnish splendid plants for establish- 
ing in the autumn where they are needed to flower. 

Some may think that the work of lifting and planting in a 
Spare piece of ground for the summer Is unnecessary trouble. 
Not so; probably the plants are growing under trees, the foliage 
of which during these months is far too dense to allow suflicient 
moisture to reach them ; the old plants will survive, but between 
the present time and the autumn somewhere between seventy 
and eighty per cent, of the seedling plants will have died out, 
whereas, treated as I have indicated, in some cool north aspect, 
not one should fail. Primrose seed can be found listed in many 
catalogues, or it may be collected from the wild plants. 

Have we a blue carpet of wild hyacinths in our bit of garden 
woodland, and need in exquisite and oool contrast to the blue 
another stretch of white — white as were the snowdrpps in 
March or the wild white wood anemones in April ? We may 
have it, yes. and to flower in cool beauty after the deciduous 
trees have burst into full leaf. The wild white allium shall 
yield this study of while and green. 

Only the other day I walked through a beech wood (hat was 
a mass of these flowers about and between the boles of every 
tree as far as the eye could see. It is planting such as this 
that we shoud aim at in our bits of wild garden, for so may 
we achieve typical and beautiful English gardens, and it is the 
flowers that will bloom under the heavy leafage of overhanging 
trees to which we must attach especial value. There are not 
manv (hat under these conditions will bloom in lavish profusion 
as will this wild allium, one of our native lilyworts, and one, too. 
that once established increases at a rapid rate. 
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The Southern Sky, 

By Nomun Latter- 

THOUGH the stars that k»k down heavens. Close observation has shown it 
from the soft depths of southern skies to have undergone unmistakable changes 

are never visible to dwellers in within modern times. It is more than 
northern latitudes, a short account of a probably not unconnected with the flicker- 
few objects may be of interest, not only to ing star Eta. Another curious anomaly in 
those i*ho never behold them, but also to the neighbourhood is the " Coal Sack," a 
those who, ihough privileged to see them 
nightly, gaze on their solendour unheed- 
ing or scarcely con- 
scious of their mys- 

s meaning. 



In the 



of 



brilliant stars, 
magnificent clusters 
and ncbulse, the 
soul hern hemisphere 
can easily vie with its 
rwrthcm rival, and at 
the same time boast 
the possession of tu-o 
unique celestial 
wonders. 

These are the Magel- 
lanic Clouds, vast 
masses of detached 
lurninosity, consisting 
of large tracts of 
nebulous matter in 
almost every stage of 

patches of misty glow- 
ing gas to well-defined 
clusters and brilliant 
stellar points. Viewed 
through a good tele- 
Bcope, the sight is 
simply bewildering. 

Their isolation in 
space is none the less 
remarkable. Writing 
of the smaller or Nube- 
cula Minor, Sir John 
(lorschel remarked, 
" .Access to it is on all 
sides through a de- 
sert, " and the larger T1ii< <s tim> ths Huvau appear tD oul 
cloud, though quite Stmthtrc 

close to the Milky 

Way, is equally disconnected. They can barren area of space near the Southern 
be seen on the map between Octans and Cross, which is absolutelv destitute of 
Hydrus, and near Doradus. stellar light, although in close proximity 

Nor do 'the superior claims of the to one of the most bejewelled quarters o( 
Southern Hemisphere end here. In Ihe [he heavens, 
constellation Pictor b found the star with 
the greatest " proper motion " or annual 
displacement, and the most remarkable 
variable star in riie skies, known as Eta 
ArgCis, i- also south of the Celestial 
Equator. It lies in the grouping Argo 
Navis, the Ship of the Argonauts, which 
to the Greeks appeared as a Phcenician 
galley floating on the horizon. 

This cslraordinary object has a record 
of fluctuations that is unparalleled in the 
history of variable stars. In tSti it w-as 
noticed as a star of fourth magnitude, but 
beta-een 1822 and 1S26 it had risen to first 
magnitude. Within a year it faded con- 
siderably, but in 1837 it had fully recovered 
its brigluness, and in a few d.-iys equnlk< 
Canopus, the second brilliant in Ihe sky. 

By 1843 it was rivalling Sinus, th 
briffhlest star in the firmament 1 It soon 
however, began to diminish in luslre. a 
s terrible fires were subsiding. 



In this same constellatwn is another 
wonderful object. To the unaided eye it 
appears as a hazy star, but a telescope 
shows it to be an enormous globular 
cluster of thousands of glittering suns 
densely crowded together, at a distance 
so immense that their light must take 
hundreds of vears to reach us. 

In Carina, one of the 
sub-divisions of Argo 
Navis, is Canopus, 
already mentioned. 
Though only slightly 
inferior to Sirius (the 
distance of which is 
known approximately) 
the remoteness of 
Canopus is absolutely 
immeasurable. Since, 
therefore, notwith- 
standing the incon- 
ceivable gulf which 
separates it from the 
solar system, it shines 
with such brilliancy it 
must certainly be one 
of the mightiest suns 
in the visible universe, 
and probably thou- 
sands of times larger 
than ours. 

Professor Newcomb 
believes that a planet 
placed as near to it as 

become 



The SoDtbern SUtrt. 



1 Rcadot and oi 



living in 



Th* Soatheni Crou. 

Not far away is Alpha Centa 
nearest outpost 10 us of an infinite 
' ■ reallv a fine double s 



1878 it was scarcely visible to the naked divided by a small telescope, but nolwith- 

^y- standing its comparative nearness its dis- 

Surrounding this singular object is one tance fn>m the earth is not less than 

of the most magnificent nebula: in Ihe twenty-five and a half billion miles 1 



red-hot I 

Unlike the Northern 
Hemisphere, there is 
no conspicuous star 
toward the South Pole, 
A faint star, Sigma, in 
the constellation Oc- 
tans, is the nearest, 
and may be found by 
means of a proper siar 
atlas. In southern lati- 
tudes the Milky Way 
is particularly bright, and, it will be 
observed, the stream of stars of which it 
is composed is much broken up and 
branches into many off-shoots. It is a 
curious fact that in or near the track of the 
Milky Way lie ihe majority of ihe brighter 

While to observers in the Norihem 
Hemisphere the sun and moon seem to 
cross the heavens to the south of Ihe zenith 
from left to right, to our Antipodean 
cousins they appear to lie to the north- 
ward, and travel from right to left. 

For this reason a sundial for use In Mel- 
bourne has to be figured the reverse way 
to one for London. 

Another curious feature about the 
Southern Hemisphere is the great propor- 
tion of conspicuous comets that have been 
visible in it; in fact, there is a recognised 
family of southern comets undoubtedly re- 
lated to each other, and probably all frag- 
ments of what was once a comctary 
mammoth. 

The great comet of 18S2 was a member 
of this group, and was well observi-d by 
the writer in India. It appeared in Sep- 
tember, and remained in view for nearfr 
nine months, being closely followed in its 
outward journev into space until lost lo 
sight on June ist, .883. 
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•PCDIAL AHNOUHCIHBHT. 

OwUtg to tiM pntaura upon aur •#•«•, H l« Mir 
Mwlbl* to priat In IhOM oohimnt aiKwar* la quai- 
tlOM o> Komoral Inlorail. aul « Ihal Mbor gar- 
rawMKMnti mar mt IM dlMppolnlod In raoaltlns 
uuMT* to tiwlr qutriti, w< an pnpuM, a* rv 
MaOMUMo, to SMd aueti anamn at aro not of 
siri>BlMt lniare*( to puimsb, lUra*! bv poil, pn- 
(IdM llMl apllli aaoli Mparaw qutiltM Uiraa 
Ooupon* (Hka iHal on IIm baok ■■ 



nol alraadv taka H. 

WIU RabUti in CtpUvltj.— Yes, wild rab- 
bits, tthen caught very young, will breed with 
came rabbles. They will also become aslonish- 
ingly lame. I itnew a wild rabbit which was 
kpp! as a pet and used to play wilh a number 
ol pug dogs ; but it had 10 be shut up because 
il Has always biting the dogs! — (to W. S., 
iVrcy Main, Northumberland.) 

To Ktll Adder*.-~Yes. (h« advice given in 
the Daily Afoi'I— to kifl all snakes which are 
black or which have a wavy dark line 
down their backs— -is sound. Black adders 
are rare ; but, when you happen to come across 
line, il is well to know that it is venomous. — 
(to Frask Bolland, Chester.) 

The Emperor Matb.— The peacock moth, 
.Salurnia pyri, JIUjECrated in The CounTRV-Sidb 
of January 6th last Is Che largest moth in 
Europe, measuring six inches across. It is 
not (ound in Britain. The moch which you 
have found, closely resembling it but measur- 
ing only 3^ inches across, is a female Emperor 

in Britain in spring. — (to E. Dovev, Patrieroft, 
Manchester.) 

CrU asd Camphor.— Though I have never 
heard of it belore, the fondness of a cat for, 
camphor is probably not unusual, since it is 
the in'ifinct of a carnivorous animal to take an 
interest in strong scents. 1 should not, how- 
ever, allow a cat co indulge the taste, because 
camphor has a lowering eifect upon some vital 
functions. — (lo "A Constant Reader," East- 
bourne.) 

Curioiitlea In Planla. — Apple btossocns 
measuring more than ij inches across, like 
those enclosed, are, of course, very unusual ; 
. but from their occurrence at the lop of a 
standard tree which had produced a crop of 
ordinary bloom two weeks previously. I should 
say chat the cause of the abnormal size of the 
nowers must be thai, either from cold winds 
or other causes, part of the ordinary bloom 
was prevented from developing, and an excess 
of unused vigour remained in the tree for ihe 
development o( these few retarded blossoms. — 
(to DouoLAS J. WiSTLE, Hill House, Newn- 
ham, Glos.) 

The laburnum tree in the grounds of Mr. J. 
Bucketl, Alverstone, Isle of Wight, bearing 
pink and yellow blossoms mised on its branches 
is a specimen of a recognised garden variety 
of the laburnum, known as Purple Laburnum 
or Cytisus purpuratceni. This is said (o have 
been created by a French grower, M. J. L. 
Adam, nearly a hundred years ago, by bud- 
ding a laburnum stock with the weeping pur- 
ple broom. It would be verjr interesting lo 
know Ihe origin o( Mr. Buckett's tree, which 
did not begin to bear mixed blossom until it 
was about ten years old, especially as examina- 
tion of the branch sent tends lo show that the 
pink flowery are borne upon thin and crowded 
spurs which have very small leaves, and the 
yellow flowers upon separate, robust spurs with 
normal leaves. Only Ihe yellow flowers, more- 
over, produce seed pods, and seedlings raised 
from them have yellow flowers. All these facts 
seem to suggest that the two-coloured labur- 
num might really be the result of some curious 
defect in parts of the plant, and not a "grafl- 
hybrid" as staled in horticultural works. It 
is for this reason that the parentage and origin 
of Mr. Bucketl's tree would be interesting; 
because, if it rame spontaneously from a ydlow 
stock it would have an important bearing upon 
the colouring of flowers, showing that pink is. 



BO to speak, an inferior colour to yellow, Che 
pink blossom being produced upon thin and 
barren shoots, which would have borne yellow 
fertile flowers if Ihey could. — {lo "A Constant 
Reader " ajid Irene Morrison, Ashteigh, 
Gosforlh.) 

Hollyhock DlMue. — When the fungus which 
causes hollyhock disease has become at all 
established the best plan is to destroy all the 
affected plants and thenceforth keep up your 
collection by growing plants from seed only. 
Those which show no sign of the disease, after 
the others have been removed, should be 
washed with soapy water and sulphur. This 
would probably destroy the fungus in its early 
stage. — (to J. Fenwick Allen, Glanyrafon, 
I'landdona.) 

ExoHc SUk Molhi.— Messrs. Bastin Bros., 
Hatherley Rooms. Reading, could probably tell 
you how to obtain the eggs you require of 
eiotic silk moths.— (to F. Butler, 19, Frank- 
furl Road, Heme Hill, London, S,E.) 

Linnel aad Paeamoiila. — The symptoms — 
shivering, appearing miserable, then brighten- 
ing up, fainting, apparently recovering, and 
finally dying — point to acute pneumonia, but 
only a post-mortem could decide definitely. 
The best treatment in such illnesses is to keep 
Ihe bird warm, giving only canary seed and 
a piece of bread soaked in milk daily, and 
adding a ceaspoonful of brandy to Ihe drinking 
water whilst Che sympconis lasc. Leave the 
rest to nature. When the bird appears con- 
valescent reduce the quantity of brandy one 
half and on alternate days for a week or so 
substitute thirty drops of fluid magnesia and 
five of lemon juice instead and gradually bring 
il on to its usual diet.— (to R. Bower, Hands- 

Paraqucl'i Fealhers Dropping.— You should 
have said how the bird, which, judging from 
the feathers sent, is a Rosella, is fed. The 
cause of the feathers coming out as you say 

on the bird or in the cage; 2, the bird pluck- 
ing them out itself; 3, a generally low and 
weakened condition. Satisfy yourself on the 
first two points by watching the bird and care- 
fully examining both bird and cage. If either 
of these causes is present look up our lasl lew 
issues where you will find detailed instructions 
for treaimeni- If neither of these causes is 
present then give Che bird twenty drops of 
syrup of Byno phosphates, which any chemist 
will supply, in its drinking water daily for a 
fortnight and afterwards every third day for 
another iwo or three weeks.--{lo S, Ashlbv, 
Bedford.) 

Rnn lor Plymontb Rock.— The run, nine 
yards long and two wide, and Che house you 
menCion will accommodate your Plymouth 
Rocks, but a covered in space should be 
arranged to form a scratching shed so as Co 
give the birds all the exercise you can. Use 
plenty of road dust and loose litter and scatter, 
or rather bury, corn every night in same. — 
(to W. F. CoBFlELD, Birmingham.) 

CattliroaU a* Peto.^Yes, cutthroats w'dl live 
quite happily and do well out oE doors. So 
far as Ihe cutthroats are concerned they would 
also do well with the other birds you mention, 
but neither culChroats nor budgerigars are quite 
safe companions for canaries or while Javas. 
The grey Javas would be better able to hold 
Iheir own.— (lo T. Olipbast, Maidstone.) 

Uie ol Cater^Ilarf" Hain.- The reason why 
'juff ermine caterpillars— and other hairy 
caterpillars — moult their hairs before turning 
Into chrysalids is that chey may spin the loose 
hairs up in their cocoons, thus protecting the 
helpless chrysalis against enemies, since the 
cuckoo seems to be the only bird in Britain 
which can swallow these hairs. — (to F. Hann, 
Plumstead.) 

Proga' Spawn. — You are quite mistaken. Il 
■ the toad [hat lays its eggs in strings, not 



The 
—(to R. B.. Sway, Hat 



-eggs 



-'■) 



e laid ii 



loKcti IdenllBed— The little silvery insects 
which run quickly about the walls and floors 
of houses are fish scales, Ltplisma sacihariaa. 
They are among the very lowest insects be- 
longing lo the Thysanura or skip-tail family, 
although this particular kind cannot skip, but 
runs very fast. Its favourite diel appears to 
be paste, and when Ihe wall paper hangs away 
from a damp wall it is generally l}ecause Ihe 
fish scales have eaten the paste which kept it 
in place. — (to D. Ruvs, Oswestry.) 

Death ol Mlnaowt. — Your minnows chat 
"shot violently round the aquarium, turned 
over on their sides and backs and gasped w-ith 
distended gills" and finally died were attacked 
by the fungoid disease which is so prevalent 
amongst fish kept in aquaria and invariably 
has a fatal ending. For food instead of raw 
meat and oatmeal try small red garden worm^ 
and dried ants' eggs. Never let discarded food 

destroys the purity of the water. — (to J. S. 
Martin.) 

Food tor Yonag Starllogt.- For the young 
starlings before chey are able to feed themselves 
give one part barley meal, one part bread- 
crumbs, one part ants' eggs, and one part pre- 
served yolk of egg all mixed together and made 
into a paste with water. Give in addition as 
many live insects as you can obtain. For older 
birds give Ihe same ingredients mixed together 
In a dry state and made crumbly moist by rhe 
addition of a little mashed boiled potaioe or 
grated raw carrot. Also give insects as aboi*e 
and any table scraps, A dog biscuit scaWed 
until soft and pressed nearly dry makes a very 
nice change.— (to " A Bov Reader.") 

Food lor TortolM.— A tortoise should be fed 
upon greenstuff, such as lettuce or dandelion 
leaves.— (to Percy Mills. Guildford.) 

A Tfaruihcs' Wrecked Home No. thrushes 

are not in the habit of breaking up their own 
nests when the young can fly; and the (act 
chaC your thrush, whose nest is broken and 
brood gone, sings " more cheerily than ei'er " 
rather shows that some enemy carried off the 
young and broke the nest. Birds do not mourn 
idly when accidents happen. They immedi- 
ately recommence breeding, and it is this 
which gives increased animation lo the male 
bird's Eopg. — (to E. Gilbert, Handsworth, 
Birmingham.) 

DiMaKd Gold Flih.— As a prevenlalivo 
agairist the well-known fungus disease which 
has attacked your fishes we advise you to re- 
move all fish left and thoroughly disinfect the 
aquarium with chloride of zinc or permanga- 
nate of potash solution, afterwards well wash- 
ing out with water. Use river-sand tor the 
bottom, which should have been previously well 
washed with boiling water and permanganate 
so that any decaying vegetable matter that 
may be present will be destroyed. Avoid over- 
crowding and over-feeding; remove all food 
left over after feeding instantly. We heard 
some while ago of goldfish in the early stages 
of this disease being dipped and kept a short 
while In a weak solution of permanganate of 
potash (1 oz. to 300 gallons of water) and of 
excellent results accruing. A useful Ijook on 
aquaria is Bateman's, published by L. Upcott 
Gill.— (to A. Press, Plumstead.) 

Slleat Canary. — The canary that ceased sing. 
ing a few weeks ago and sits drowsily on Che 
perch most of the day may have some diges- 
tive trouble, but Ihe fact thai a few feathers 
now appear in its cage show that it is drop- 
ping into moult. The feeding is very fair, but 
you should give a little bread soaked in millt 
and sprinkled with maw seed Iwo or three 
times a week and a spray of fresh chickweed 
daily. Give a spoonful of mixed seeds twico 
a week. Do not let the cage hang high up 
near the ceiling. Give as much glauber sails 
as will lie on a sixpence in its drinking water 
for one day, and follow afterwards with twenty 
drops of svrup of phosphates everv second day 
for a week or so.--(to T. Wvkes.) 
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Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

By F. Finn, B.A... F.Zi. 

THE arrival of the Prince of Wales's 
collection of Indian animals rather 
obscurer other additions, and there 
are several ileitis in it which will be of 
greater general interest than any other 
aninials received of late, notably the baby 
elq>hunt and rhinoceros. 

The former is a most amusing and 
mischievous little creature; its restless 
little trunk explores everything, and when 
it has nothing' else to amuse itself with 
is called into requisition to scrape up dust, 
which is then thrown on the animal's 
back, a very common habit with 
tlephants- 

The young rhino, which belongs to the 
great Indian one-horned species {Rhino- 
' ' ' a much more stolid 



A remarkable point about it is its 
resemblance to the adult in proportions; 
in a photog^raph it is impossible to judge 
its size if there is no object near for coni- 



Bra^ilian Blue Wood Crab (Ucauiia). 
They have made themselves quite at 
home, having excavated a burrow in one 
corner of the case, wherein both pack 
ihemselves- 

A pair of White Siberian Cranes (Cms 
leiicogeranus) have a nest on the North 
bank quite close to the path, and are 
sitting assiduously on their one egg. 
Both parents sit, taking turns; it is 
remarkable that they should be breeding 
now, as one, at least, has moulted its 
quill-feathers, and the new ones are only 
just appearing. 

Nature Records of the Week. 

ISantin by Remler»of " TheCoiintry-Siae."i 

Mole, n-eann;oloured, at Galston, Kilmar- 
nock, N.B,— (Ales. Wason.) 

FiELOPAHK, heard screaming, April 8th, at 
Talybont, Bala, N. Walea.^R. E. Vaughan- 
Robcrts.) [See " Country -Side Notes.") 

Birds ISTERBREEtiiNC.— Missel thrush and 
blackbird mated, built a nest, and halchtd out 
young at Douglas, Isle of Man.— (R. M, 
Broad bent.) 

Three Birds to a Nest.— Three long-tailed 
lits dsti nelly obsened lo be attending upon 



tern's nest containing 3 eggs, at Wtlls, Nor- 
folk, June 7th.— U- P. K. R.)s 

Ghev Wagtails finished nest at Bala, N. 
Wales. April iith.— (R. E. Vaugh an- Roberts.) 

Corn Bontiko.— Nest with 3 eggs, April 
18th. near Liverpool.— {W. D. Armsirong.) 
,[A question has been raided lately as to the 
time when this bird nests.] 

Redshank's nest with clutch of s, at Cullcn, 
Banffs.— (J. Go wan.) 

Cuckoo observed at Ansdell, near Manches- 
ter, on June 5Ch, early in the morning, to call 
47 times while it was silting on a fence.— 
(J. Weeks.) 

Beptllei. 

A SHALL SALAMANDER caught at Shoreham, 
Sussex, a little over a year ago, is still alive. 
(It was probably brought over from Spain in 
a cargo of stones used in (he local cement 

Butterflies »dA Hothi. 

Silver-striped Hawk Moth, taken at Bos- 
combe, Hants, about June 6th, — {A. E. 
Webber.) Also on same date at Horsham, 
Susses.— <Rev. L. H. White.) 

Hundreds of Painted Lady butterflies on the 
cliffs at St. Austeil, Cornwall (although scarce 
a mile inland). May 31st and June jnd. — 
(IL D. Kenyon.) 



A B&by Rhlnoearok 



parison. Of course, the nose-horn is rot 
jM developed, however, but in old captive 
rhinoceroses the horn is often much worn 
down, and not so noticeable a feature as 
it ought to be. 

Two very curitjus bears, bred in one of 
the continental gardens, were received 
recently. One is a hybrid between a 
brown and a polar bear, and the other a 
three-quarter bred, the offspring of this 
hybrid and a poiar bear. The hybrid 
animal is of large size and brown in 
colour, shading to nearly white on the 
head, which, in form, much recalls that 
of the polar bear. 

The three-quarter bred animal is so like 
a pure polar bear that the fact of its 
possessing a fourth of alien blood would 
f»ever be guessed from its appearance. 

It is rare (or bears to breed in captivity 
at all, and fertile hybrids between such 
very distinct animals are also very rare, 
so that these beasts possess a quite un- 
usual interest. 

In the Reptile House, in one of the 
large cases on pedestals of stone, mostly 
de\-oted to frcw^s and toads, 
seen a pair "' '""■' "■" 



Bloe wood Crab from BiailL 



Hew Arrival* it the Zoo. 



the needs of fl young family of sii.— (J. R. 
Harding, Elm Park Mansions, Chelsea.) 

WHiTB-BEtJ-iED SwiFT? — " On June 4th, I 
saw clearly and repeatedly a swift with white 
undet-t ail-coverts flying with others over 
Naveslock Lake, Romford, The white showed 
up most conspicuously as the bird wheeled 
round me. I have not seen it since. As there 
were many others, they may have gone farther 
north."- (C. Arthur Miles.) [The white- 
bellied swift is white below, but the under- 
tail-coverts are darker. The need le-lai led 
swift has white under-tail-coverts, but its 
throat is also white. Will readers whose homes 
are north of Essex keep a look-out for this 
bird ?— Ed.] 

Albinos. — Two in a neslful of young black- 
birds at Clavbrook, Leics., June 2nd.— ' 
(N. G. Bridge.) 

BIrdt' Neiti ftod Esp- 

Song-thrush observed, on June 6th, re- 1 
peatedly tugging at a strip of calico tied to 



The Kins'! Sanatorium. 

The SMaloriom for Coniuraptivei Hi Midhutit, 
which waj opiQed by Ihe King oa lune ijlh, n 

room""o/'which there are eMiiIly a hundred, waa 
detuned a.Dd made by lien,, fteal and Sen, of 
Tollenham Conn Road. London. Ii is made of 
poliihed birch, and has been .pecially disigned^.ro 
an"')^'i'o"'d'e7ign"d*« """""'>"'" "" 
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The Garden. 



" Sleepy Disease " in Tomatoes- 



lh« c 



Abies Nobilis Glauca- 

n BIES (often erroneously railed Picca) 
H robiiis U one of the spruces. Parsons, 
/ in his well-known work on '■ Landscape 
Gardening," says thai many thirtk it "the 
finest of evergreens, and tor eiquisite richness 
of blue colooring and picturesque masses it 
is, indeed, almost unrivalled." 

In California, where it was discovered by 
Douglas in iSjc. it often reaches [he height 
of three hundred feet. Glauca is a variety 
with greener foliage than the type, but other- 
wise being similar. As the illustration shows. 
It is especially handsome when bearing its 
bunches of cones. 

At this season thev are small, but thoir 
colouring adds much to ' " 

All conifers have two 

and female. The forniL 

catkins, but as they have no need to atir.ii: 
insects, the wind bcini; mrtiiipnt to disperse 
the pollen, they are imonspiiuous. 

H. C. D. 

Work for the 
Week. 

CftlMolwlai. 

Calceolarias, the big 
flowered section, which 
are grown In pots and 






CyeUmeiif. 

Cyclamen seed may be sown at the end of 
the month. It pays to get good quality seeds 
of these plants, and they are to be obtained 
from the recognised expert growers, who ask 
as much as 5s. per packet for the seeds of their 
cyclamens, and they are worth it. 

BonvardJu. 

Bouvardias are easily managed if planted 

out geranlum-like now and dug up before the 
(rost can hurt them, say in October. Thev 
flower freely in the open-air from July on- 
wards, a large bed filled with a mixture of 
some half-a-dozen varieties being one of the 
most effective bits of gardening we saw in 
London last year. 

Grown in pots thev are not always com- 
fonablc. but they give no trouble when 
planted in a rich soil in a sunny position. 

The double-dowered varieties are not of 
much account ; we prefer such sorts as 
eandidissima and corymbiftora (white). Bride 
(blush white), and Dazzler (scarlet). 
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pan which is conveni- 
ently covered with a 
pane of glasa should be 
used, draining it well 
and Htltng in a light 
soil, such as equal parts 



of loam, leaf 



lould. 






seeds should be scat- 
tered thinly over the 
sijrface and the glass 
put on. The best posi- 
tion for the seeds until 
Ihey are ready to prick 
off is a moist corner in 
a shady frame. 

The glass need not be „ 
kept on the pan after """ 

the seedlings are a 

month old. They will require to be pricked 
off into pans and again potted into small pots, 
moving them on as growth proceeds until by 
October they are in ihe pots they are (o flower 
in, six-inch pots being the size usually pre- 
ferred. 

These plants are subject to attacks of green 
fly; Ihey therefore require to be fumigated 
now and then to keep the flies under. Bear in 
mind that a cool frame with a north aspect is 
best for Calceolarias in hot weather. 

Cinarkriu. 



in patches of a yellowish coli 
jelly-like substance and soon rot at the base. 

It is caused by u fungus supposed to 
originate in Ihe soil, though how it gels there 
is generally a mystery, as indeed is loo often 
the ease with fungoid diseases. 

There is no known cure tor this disease a> 
it attacks the plants from the roots upwards 
into the stem, the yellow blotches being only 
the outward and visible sign. 

All diseased plants should at once be burned 
and the soil in which they grew be removed 
or dressed with gaslime, bul as this is likely 
to render the soil unsuiled for plants at least 
for a time, renewal of the soil is preiernUt 
Where once the disease shows itself the tnnst 
drastic measures should be adopted. 



Garden Queries Answet'ed 

ItoM Frcabi. — We have several limes 
already informed our readers that malforma- 
tion in rose flowers is due lo »>me defect of 
cultivation; it may be overfeeding-. The 
petals, stamens, and pistils become more or 
less leaf-like and green- 
Sometimes the cenlral 
axis is extended beyond 
the flower and second 

misshapen and imper- 

formed in superposed 

strosities ~~ prolifica- 
llons, ihey are called— 

the plant world. The 

tendency lo produce 
them is turned to some 
account by growers of 
big double flowers. You 
will find evidences of it 

E. Tallis,' Mosrlev. 
Birmingham, and G. K. 
Southwell, Svdnev 
, South K»niing'. 
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AUm KoMlto ClanM. 

Petnnlu. 

Petunias do not play as prominent a part 
among summer bedding plants as they are 
fitted for. They have been greatly improved, 
both in regard to colours and sturdiness in 
recent years, and when planted in richly- 
manured light soil it is surprising how gay a 
show they make alt the summer through. 

Dealers supply them in boxes of a dozen or 
twenty-five, and Ihey are very casv lo trans- 
plant, requiring plenty of water to keep them 
going. 

Rom. 

Roses will be at their best now. It should 
alwavs be rememtcred Ihal plants which 
flower profusely are apt to be permanently 
crippled from Ihe weakening effccis of " over- 
work." Some cautious growers prevent this 
by removing some of Ihe buds where there is 
a heavy crop, others fortify the plants by 
mulching Ihem heavily with well-roHed stable 
manure, or watering them once a week or so 
with a concentraud manure. 

Some ro=e9 bear Ihe strain of heavy flower- 
ing more than others, but even the most robust 
pay for manuring in summer. 
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Held which it covers, Mr, Halsham's book of 
garden flowers would be useful lo every man 
or woman who owns a garden and wishes for 
concise and simple instructions as lo Ihe- 
character and method of cultivating any 
ordinary border plant which he or she knows 
by name. 

The lillle book is, moreover, copiously 
illustrated from photographs, of which manv 
give an excellent idea of the plant which thev 
represent. Messrs. Hodder and Stoughlon 
are the publishers of Ihe volume, and the pries' 
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Amateur Photography. 

Securiog the Golden Plover. 



HAD been engaged si 



ivith varying 

a postcard from the shepherd saying that 
he had found a golden plover's nesi and had 
laid a trail from tlie curlew's nest. 

So at the end of the day's work Mr. Earl, 
who was assisting me, and myself looked for 
the trail. About a hundred yards away we 
saw a wand slicking in Ihe ground from which 
llunered a piece of white tape. 

On reaching thai another became visible in 
the distance, and after being guided in this 
■av for about 400 yards we came to a large 
patch on the top of the moor where the heather 
had t>een burned about four years, ago, and 
about half way along this patch and close 10 
the tall heather we could see two wands with 
tapes iibout ten. feet apart, showing the end of 
the trail. 

Fixinfi our gaze slightly beyond as we ap- 
proached we saw a smallish. bird flv away 
silently, just skimming over the heather. If 
we had not known where to look we should 
probably have missed her. 

On getting to the spot we tpund a wand 
without a tape about ten feet beyond the last 
tape and at its fool was a cup-shaped nest, 
much like a peewit's, with four warm coloured, 
beautifully blotched eggs. On one of the eggs 
the blotches had run together and formed a 
broad, irregular band round its middle. The 
base of the nest was formed of a lot of dried 
grass stems broken up into pieces about a sixth 
of an inch long. 

As farh egg had formed a little depression 
for itself we came to the conrluwon that she 
might have been sitting some time, this being 
May nth, and as this particular nest was only 
Ihe second the shepherd had met with in four- 
tfen years, we concluded that it would be wise 
to abandon any Further operations on the curlew 
and to tackle the golden plover instead. 

As we were under the impression that we 
were dealing with a very shy bird we thought 
'[ advisable to erect the hiding tent and a 



n the I 



1 the 



ning s. 



( day we started work with the stand 
•ix feet from the nest aiid the camera about 
a foot from the ground, so as not to be too 
conspicuous, as with the curlew I had found 
that a difference of a foot in height some- 
times made the bird take double the time to 
make up her mind to return. 

1 was agreeably surprispd to find that she 
cane back within ten minutes of Mr. Earl 



leaving me 1 in [act, when he saw my handker- 
chief out he thought that something was wrong 
and that 1 wanted him to put it right. As a 
matter of fact, I found the bird as easy to 
photograph as the peewit. 

To show what she would put up wiih and 
what silly mistakes one sometimes makes when 
photographing an important bird 1 may confess 
thai once on going to change the plate I found 
I had previously forgotten to draw the slide ; 
at the next try the bird didn't give a start 
when I pressed the ball, and it flashed across 
my mind that I could not have set the shutter 
and then — well, then in setting the shutter I 
did not pull the string hard enough, so that 1 
opened it instead of setting it. And all tliis 
time the bird came back as soon as my assistant 
had gone, seldom keeping me waiting more 

So the nent day I put up the camera so thai 
the lens was five feet from the eggs and thirty 
inches above the ground. As the sun wss 
shining briinantly I took one of her on an 
isochrome plate with a pale yellow screen and 
one of her walking on to the nesl with a 
Monarch plale, and the diaphragm at F21 gave 
an image with such detail that when enlarged 
to life size one can see the image of the camera 
in the bird's eye. 

What usually happened after my assistant 
had left me was that suddenly she appeared 
standing a little way in front of the tent or 
else before she came into view I would hear 
her give one or two plaintive notes just like 
" tu " sounds in French. 

Then she would run forward quickly for a 
jard or two, stop, call out " tu," look 
anxiously round, and then with a succession 
of runs and stops go in a roundabout way to 
the nest. When near the camera she stepped 
very gingerly with her head craned forward. 

The first time the shutter went off she turned 
a complete somersault in her fright, but know- 
ing (hat the noise of the Thorn Ion- Fickard 
'ihutter occurs after the exposure has been 
made I had no fear for the plate exposed, but 
thought it might discourage her from coming 

She, however, stood still for a few moments, 
and then stepped on to the nest and settled 
down comfortably. Whilst on the eggs she 
was continually on the qui vive owing to each 
curlew or peewit's alarm note making her 
look out for danger. 

As i saw her the gold spots on her back 
and wings were much the same as the yellow 



of the hen grouse, and very like the yellow of 
some of the sphagnum mosses, and caused her 
to be very inconspicuous when she crouched. 
As the nest was close to the edge of ihe hill 
it was easy to surprise her on the nest, and 
then her protective resemblance to a patch of 
yellow sphagnum moss was marked. 

Twice when T surprised her she fluttered 
away with both wings broken. .As a rule, when 
scared off the nesl she flew about sixty yards 
off and watched us, calling " tu" at intervals. 
Her vocabulary seemed limited to that and 
" tui " and " liu," but thai may have been 
due to her being alone, as we saw nothing 
of the male all the time we were engaged with 

After I had taken as many photographs of 
her as I wanted, we shifted Ihe hiding-tent 
close to her nest in. the hope that the eggs 
would hatch, and then I might perhaps get a 
shot of the whole family. I calculated from 
what I could find in the books thai the period 
of incubation would be at>oui twenty days. 

The eggs were found by the shepherd on 
May loth, and il (hey were only laid the daj 
previously — and they looked hard set when 
found^would give May a9th as the latest pos- 
sible dale. As a matter of tact, she did not 
batch oul tilt June 3rd, nearly a week later. 

I had the tantalising experience of, after 
having visited the nest almost evert day, find- 
ing on the last evening that all the eggs 
showed minute fractures all round the blunt 
ends, and of knowing that 1 should not be 
able to visit Ihe moor again for a fortnight. 

However, the day before I left I had an 
afternoon in the hiding-tent, operating the 
camera from the inside. The photographs 
were not up to much, as ihey were, of course, 
ail smaller than the others, but it was in- 
teresting 10 spend three or four hours wilh the 
bird within seven feet of one's eyes. 

She seemed very tired, oflen closing her 
eyes, but always startled by some bird's alarm 
note just as she was dozing off. Also she 
seemed to be feeling cold, as she was continu- 
ally shivering. Probably she was hungry as 
well, as all the time she was under observation 
we saw nothing of her partner, so (hat it is 
doubtful when she got any opportunity to feed. 
Altogether hers seemed a miserable and 
harassed existence. 

I heard afterwards from the shrpherd that 
he visited the nest frequently, and he said that 
the chicks remained in the nest for sixty 
hours after they were hatched, and that on 
several occasions he saw both old birds dur- 
ing the .first three or four days, after which 
they seem to have left that part of the moor. 



^^HEN you are out in the open country air you 
will find nothing so gratifying with which to 
quench your thirst as 

^ntreirs-'"^ Ginger Ale 

So delightfully cool and refreshing in all its native purity, 
it adds an inimitable charm to every outdoor pursuit, 
and makes the enjoyment of the picnic complete. 



CANTRELL & COCHRANE. Ltd 



& Co., LOHD 



nple Case, eonlaining Sin Botllo. II xlU U teat _ I -^ 

JO paid to your addresi by return. ., . . . ,^^_, x_' x_' *V I 
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Fancy Pheasants in Confinement. 

By "Cbamkleer." 



Of ExqnUIle Beauty. I have kept in dose confinement many 

MANY foreign pheasants, which attain of the varieiius with success without a 
exquisite beauty and gorgtous house of any kind, simply open aviaries 
plumage, even eclipsing thu ad- with half-covered roofs to protect the birds 
mitted beauty and plumat;e of the from draus'ht, and seldom have I dis- 
common pheysant, have long been im- covered any ailing specimen, while the at- 

■ ■ " .- . . ,n[io[, ihey demanded was Infinitesimally j'g'i.v 

h the ordinarv 
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price, and these make capiul 
pets, requiring small space, and are much 
more easily lamed than other varieties. 

They are indeed handsome, ttie brilllani 
plumage of the male bird with its fini 
crest and " tippet " of orange shade and 
deep, rich, red breast being most attrac- 



ported and have beconie 

as to be bred and reared i 

captivity with truly amazing ; 



ordinary small 
ccess. domesii 






GoMan and SJlver Pheuaiits. 



Golden pheasant cocks move their " tip- 
feathers in a somewiiat unique 
L, almost covering one side of thiir 
body. The back is bright golden, also liir 
sickle feathers, while the long tails an' 
handsomely marked on a light-btoin 
ground colour. 

Silver pheasants, although hardh' bi 
brilliant, arc extremely handsome, in! 
equally easy to breed and rear in con6rt- 
meiit. Thi'y have lovely bright red facr- 
and jireity black crests, the upper portion 
of the body being silvery while and 
delicately pencilled with black lines, far 
excelling the beautiful marking of the sil' 
ver-pencilled Hamburg fo^ls. 

As even the ordinary novice can keep 
Golden or Silver pheasants, a few noiis 
on breeding may be useful, especially dur- 
ing the present month. The hatching 
period is from 24 to 25 days. They are 
reared almost exactly as ordinary chickens 
except that they must have animal food 
given ihem daily, such as worms and othn 
insects, but I find that raw, fresh mcai. 
finely chopped up, is an excellent substi- 
tute. 

For the first day stale bread crumbs and 
hard boiled egg is excellent. The second 
day a little flesh meat should be added; 
on the third day give feeds of oatmeal and 
canary seed, and on the fourth a little 
kibbled wheat, withdrawing the egg food 
until the daily feed consists of nothing but 
insect food, oatmeal, wheat, canary seed, 
lid chopped green food, including dande- 



An important point for consideration is Gold and Sllvar Pheuints. 

that although the original stock of these A brief description of the most 

charming birds came from the heights of kinds of fancy pheasants for suburban Hon leaves. Fine grit is essential, and 

the Himalayas and various parts of China readers to keep with safely and pleasure clean water daily. Pheasants, if kept dr^', 

and Japan, they are so excellently suited will be useful. will stand any amount of cold weather, 

to our climate that town residents with First we have the Golden Pheasant— and should always have mother earth for 

■even the limited space of an ordinary probably Ihe most popular — which, a floor, 

suburban garden can easily keep them, although full of beauty, is the least expen- Next week further particulars wJU be 

Not long since I visited a well-appointed 
phcasantry in the Midlands, and was .- ■ _ • -^ -\ 

agreeably surprised to find in grounds by "" , ■' 

no means spacious a large collection of ,', , ^- ^ ' -- 

be.'iutiful birds of kaleidoscopic colours. 

The aviaries in which the majority of 
the birds had been bred and reared were | 

arranged on hilly ground, the enclosures [ 

being about 24 feet by 15 (eel, although it 
should be stated pairs of birds will succeed 
admirably in aviaries iz feet by 6 feet. ; » 

The greatest enemy to fancy pheasants 
is damp; it is, thcrtfore, important the 

runs should be well drained, and have a '. 

good depth of gravel soil. 

Shrubs such as laurels and various firs 
should be planted to provide seclu- 
sion for the hens, which often have 1 
to^'-sck protection from the caprici- ( 
"" ous WJipcr of the cocks. Branches \ 
of trees Sftfld be fixed in all aviaries, and 
here the brrd^';i'.ii"ro^t '" "" '^''^^H'ers | 

wUhout proreclion. for '""angc to suite. \ ,, ; 

ihe^e beautiful birds art ^ I'^rdy as ' " 

10 defv snow, wind and™'"' "'"' ™'" 
mv.iriably appear in the pin^ «* condition 
L^i in the depth of winter '" "'^' 
i^ili come down for their grai'rr^^'"' '"■"=' 
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stake Pirk, ob vrblcb ilandi tbe Cburcb ot Stoke Paget, wbere Gray'* Elc^y wai written and where the poet was buried, \t Ml C^ 
jre«fc being lold by auction. It I* titnated In Bucklagbanihire, clotc to BnrDham Beecbei and abont lour mllca Irom WlndMir 
Caitle. f.S« p,isir no.) 
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Country^Sidc Notes. 

' Warham, Nof/olfe. 

"It's indoors, sir, as kills half the better method of testing the keeper's ability according to the limited range of 
people; being indoors three parts of the qualiiiei? duties for which the breed has been main- 
day." — Jeffries. * • • mined. • « » 

* * * In the recent report of the Zoological q„ ^^^^ q,^,^^ hand, the individual 

WITH the aid of readers of Thb Society one very significant passage education of a dog has a great deal to do 

CoUNTRV-SiDE we propose to devote occurs, to the effect that " there have been ,^,j,[, [[g intelligence. There are some 

space during the holiday season practically no deaths due to tuberculosis lyp^ogs which are wheezy imbeciles, and 

now commencing, to a series of short amongst those monkeys that have been others bright and brainy little creatures, 

notes cm desirable places for the Nature- left out of doors, whereas there has been ^hjch almost amaze you by their alert 

lover, and all desirous of spending happy a marked mortality due to that cause ability. In a curious way they seem often 

days far from the snioke of cities, amongst the monkeys in the heated (^ reflect the character of their owners; 

Readers who know such places and are monkey house." in the previous year j,„j ^^ character "undoubtedly stamps 

willing to answer inquiries about them a similar contrast in health had been itself upon the countenance, one is often 

from intending visitors might take the observed between the parrots and parra- (Struck by the facial resemblance of a iog 

note on page 112, " A Haunt of Sea-side keets in the large out-of-door aviary and ^k'hich hiis been a pet for many years to 

Flowers," as a model for their communi- those confined in the heated parrot-house, ji^ master or more often, its mistress, 

cations on the subject. If good photo- • « • ' * • • 

graphs could also be supplied, these would Apart from the utility of such dis- This fact, tfiat human companionship 

add to the value of the notes. coveries for the guidance of those who can exericise so large an influence upon 

* * • _ , have charge of such creatures, they throw g <jt^'s character, has. I think, been in- 
1 am glad to say that the mention in light upon the real advantage of fresh air explicabiy overlooked in the past. Why 

this paper of the illegal use of the pole- and plenty of it to human beings. In the have we not breeds of household dogs 

trap near London has attracted the alien- heated atmosphere of closed premises the established not for their " show " points, 

tion of the Society for the Prevention of bacteria of disease left by one sick person byi for the tar more valuable qualitj" of 

Cruelty to Animals; and an end will soon multiply unnaturally, while at the same intelligence? Mental qualities are as 

be put to it. Here, howev.-r, is another time the enfeebled occupants become less surely inherited as bodily characteristics; 

case which deserves similar attention, em- able to resist their attacks, and it is my belief that if mankind 

bodied in a letter, from Mr. E. J. Browne, • « • eo'lectively had bestowed one-half of the 

Uaytham, Ipswich :— Several correspondents are not satisfied care and attention which has bten given 

■• Whpn walking through a wood the other that I should allow mvself to be corrected to the creation of breeds of sporting dogs, 

day I fell that its exceeding beagiv was sorely as to the meaning of '" coh's foot "; and and breeds of "show" dogs, to the 

ni'irred by ihe traps— J counted ninttren. und m^. J. Can-oil. of Wigan, quotes from creation of a breed of intelligent dogs, we 

m. doubt there were many that 1 d.d not see. Qgilvie's Imperial Dictionary a ruling in should now be in possession of a race of 

One of ihem was a P*" !l"P- f" J°.^ °*'''' favour of mv original idea that the plant animals which could talk to us. I believe 

The Co"mr"-S,de! Most of ihe^ihers were '^ «o "^^med from the likeness of the leaves that the time will come when, through 

for jays, baited with nests of ihrushps' eggs, to the outline of a colt's foot. Also Miss tha agency of educated domestic animals, 

The remainder were for stoats, weasels, etc. Victoria Slade. who has for some ypars man will be able to establish communi- 

1 also saw the swinging corpses of many been collecting the local and old English cation with wild life at large, 

jays and squirrels in varying stages of decom- names of wild flowers with their deriva- • t • 

position." tions, gives the following addilronal list In '' Nature Notes," the excellent little 

* * * 1 ^*"' '^^ colt's foot :— Coughwort, Foal- monthlv publication of the SdhiMTie 
For the information of those who do wort, bull-foot, horse-foot, and horse-hoof. Society^ Mr. J. T. Bird records that, when 

not know why a pole-trap is so peculiarly As she points out. the last two certainly he picked up a voung cuckoo and it began 

objeciionable. I will explain that it is an seem to refer to the shape of the leaves, to struggle and cry out, " immediately a 

ordinary steel snap-trap chained to the top What has happened, I suppose, is this, pair of adult cuckoos appeared on the 

of a pole. It is known that birds of The plant was otiginally named either scene, and for a moment or two there was 

prey — especially the useful barn owl which colt's fool from the shape o( the leaves or ^ tremendous hullabaloo as they circled 

hunts for rats and-mice — will alight upon foal's ftxjt from the shape of the unopened round me, threatening me in violent 

the lop of any convenient post in order to flowers; but, as the flowers and leaves cuckoo language." This interesting note 

look round for their quarry. When they appear at different times, people who were ^yj,^,^ ggem to suggest that both parent 

do this the trap catches them by the feet told the name naturally t>egan to see dif- cuckoos keep an eye upon the welfare of 

and they dangle head-downwards with ferent reasons (or it, according to the ,j,^-^ progeny; and many other cases 

broken legs until death supervenes or the season in which they first examined the ^ave been recorded in which single 

gamekeeper finds them and kills them the plant. Which, however, was really the cuckoos have appeared lo take an interest 

next day or the day after. Now that such first name it might not be easy to deter- ^^ ^ young one which was being fed hx 

traps have been declared illegal by a mine now. ^^^I, y^.^,. g^t although- Mr. Bird, in 

special, humane Act of Parliament, , . , u , ( .u ihe note above, speaks of a " pair " of 

nature-lovers have a right to insist that A reader asks how 1 account for the ^^^^ he does not sav that one used the 

Ihey shall not be used. **^^'"."'t degrees of mtell.gence exhibited f^^.^y,^^ „„,e ^f ,he male cuckoo and the 

* * • _, ^y ^'ffr?' ,,^'"-' '''■^T-.u I "f "Wher the bubbling cry which is charac 
Another point in the extract quoted doubt that this is entirely the result of ^^^^^.^ ^^ ^^^ f^^*-^,^^ ^^^^ ;f j,^^^, ^^ 

above from Mr. Browne's letter reminds human selection The poodle 1^, perhaps, ^^,^j ,. ^^^^00," one of them might, of 

me of several very reasonable protests the cleverest of dogs, because ,1 has ^^ ^^^.^ ^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^„^. 

which have reached me against the habit always been valued for its suitability as ^^^^^^^^ j^^n^^ (^ ,he belief that the 

of gamekeepers of hanging up rows upon a companion to human beings ; and t'le .^^ ^,^^ ^^.^^^ „ ^j^^.,^^ „ ^^ ^-^^^ 

rows of putrefving corpses of hedgehogs, offspring of dc^s of distinguished ability f,ouirh in weaker and less sonorous tones 

stoats, crows, rooks, rats, cats, &c., &c., by have been in demand. The sheep dog (han her mate > 

the side of footpaths which the public are probably comes next; because its duties ' . ' ■' t' l u *^ ( .u- 

al'owed to use. I know one quiet country are varied and must be performed with But my point is this, that both of me 

walk of which the prettiest portion is quite exactitude, while the puppies of good cuckoos which came (hrealeningly round 

spoiled because one has to hurry by. with workers have alwavs commanded a price. Mr. Bird may have been males; because 

handkerchief to nose, on account of the Next would come the terrier, trained to it is a common thing in nature that the 

auantitv of decomposing flesh that hangs human companionship in many cireum- cry of distress of the young resembles 

there It is supposed that the gamekeeper stances and ccmsequentlv versatile ; a that of the adult female. Among human 

makes this di<!plav in order to convince his "smart" dog's children alwavs being beings, both children and women scream; 

cmp'over of his energy. Is it spiteful to sure of a good home where useful and and the sound always brings men. if they 

suggest that if an emplover chanced to companionable d<^s are valued. After think they can render help, to the rescue, 

pet a slight attack of Ivpliold fever from this. I would place the sporting dogs in It is very possible, therefore, that the 

Ihe bad smell, he might discover some their degrees, each kind exhibiting: limited angry cuckoos in Mr. Bird's anecdote, as 
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well as the other cuckoos which have from 
time 10 time been observed to take an 
interest in young birds of their kind, were 
males attracted by the similarity of the 
voice of the young to that of the female 
in distress. This, 1 think, is a more 
probable explanation than the the(»7 that 
parent cuckoos, whose polyandrous habits 
must make Iheir families very " mixed," 
keep an eye upon the welfare of their 
widely scattered progeny, 

Mr. W. Allen, of the Benthall 
Polleries, Broseley, Shropshire, sends mc 
a cutting from the Shre-wsbury Chronicle, 
stating that Mr. Forrest, Bayston Hill, 
Bomcre, exhibited lo the Caradoc and 
Severn Valley Field Club a small toad 
that had been found " buried in solid clay 
six (eet underground," which, although 
lively and well, had its mouth " quite 
closed so that it cannot feed." Mr. Allen 
recalls a similar case of a load which was 
found in a bed of clay at his pottery works 
forty years ago, and had its mouth 
similarly closed up. Further he states 
that the toad recently found " embedded 
in sdid rock " at Broseley, also with its 
mouth sealed, is now alive and w^eli in 
■ the possession of Dr. Gipp, Medical 
Officer of Health, Shrewsbury, 

Now, my correspondent is a member of 
a scientific society, and Mr. Forrest is a 
well-known naturalist, who has been 
engaged by Lady Warwick to deliver 
lectures in Naturc-sludy in Warwick- 
shire; and yet I am afraid 

that I must still say that 1 do not 
believe that toads or frogs — for the 
stories are told of both batrachiana — are 
ever embedded in so'id clay or rock. Nor 
do I regard it as proved that their mouths 
can become hermetically sealed through 
disuse. That toads w frc^s will live fcH" 
months in an -atmosphere which does not 
dry them up, without food, we all know; 
but that they can sifuat contentedly, 
without air or moisture of any kind, 
while the material around them slowly 
turns lo stone or clay, and can jump about 
actively when released is not credible. 

Whenever the evidence as lo any of 
these alleged cases has been scientifically 
investigated, a flaw has always been dis- 
covered, offering a loophole of explana- 
tion. \Vhere is the piece of rock or of 
clay in which one of these creatures has 
j been found? It would be far more in- 

teresting than, the creature itself, because 
it would be a perfect mould of the animal. 
No one who had the luck to discover such 
a thing, could resist the temptation to 
preserve it carefully. It would have great 
pecuniary value. Instead, all that is pre- 
served is a live toad or frc^ of very 
modern appearance, which presently dies. 
The minute crevices, however, into which 
loads or frogs, which have fallen into an 
excavation, will squeeze themselves are 
astonishing; and every excuse is to be 
made for the excavatws, who suddenly 
discover a live creature among the frag- 
ments of what appeared to be solid clay 
Of rock, and conclude that it must have 
been there " from the beginning." 

.\ newspaper cutting has been sent to 
me describing the case of a young cat 
who, after catching his first mouse, 
became suddenly paralysed and apparently 



blind for two hours. This, on the 
authority of ' the family Doctor, as it 
seems, is described as "a case of hysterical 
paralysis brought on by the intense 
emotion of his first mouse." I think, 
however, that if the observers had noticed 
what happened to the mouse, a more 
matter-of-fact explanation would have 
suggested itself. I once bad a kjtten 
which caught a small mouse and was 
similarly stricken with paralysis that 
passed off in an hour or two; but I 
happened to have noticed what occurred. 
Owing to the mutual clumsiness of the 
young cat and the young mouse, the 
latter, in making a fig hi for liberty, 
struggled down its captor's throat ; and 
its subsequent proceedings inside were the 
cause of the attack of paralysis. 

Before many years have passed the 
natural history of London will t>e, if it is 
not already, one of the most interesting 
subjects for observation in Britairi- There 
are some kinds of birds, such as wood- 
pigeons, moorhens, dabchicks, great 
crested grebes, blackheaded gulls, &c., 
which are wild and wary in the country ; 
but in London they are so absurdly lame 
that they take no notice whatever of 
human traffic. I have seen a woodpigeon 
fly across the Thames Embankment, 
dodging between a motor-car and a 
hansom in order to alight at the feet of a 
man who was dropping some crumbs as 
he ate his lunch on one of the seats ; and 
I have seen it recorded in the papers that 
a black-headed gull carried off a cigarette 
which a man was putting into his mouth, 
evidently under the impression that it was 
something to eat, which he was gcnng to 
throw to the birds I 

There are also a number of keen 
nature-observers who live in London and 
have made a practice for years of noting 
the wild lite which peoples the oases in 
our wilderness of bricks and mortar; and 
I believe that with their aid a very 
remarkable natural history of London m^y 
be compiled. So I pr<^ose to make a 
special heading of " London " under our 
Nature Records of the Week — it bring 
understood, however, that by " London " 
is meant London proper, and not the outar 
ring of suburbs. 

E. Kay Robiamoiv. 



The Dreams o( Nature. 

Against the blue of June-built skies. 

Their emerald "flames the poplars lift 
With languorous motion, inccnse-wise. 

Mock'd by the lightnings of the swift. 
Art dreams of Nature ; Nature oft 

Dreams of her child ; both meet and kis; 
With lips of stone, or verdure soft. 

As in the reverent days men miss. 



Transfleshlv limits, undefined, 

Are round us like the air of lune ; 
The impulses of hear! and mind 

Have caught both spirit-mood and lune. 
Instincts are ours, beyond control 

Of this earth-tether 'd, procreant clod. 
With viewless antennae of soul. 

We touch the presence that is God. 

Eastwood Kidson. 



B.E.N.A. 

A very large number of inquiries are com- 
ing in as lo the qualHications necessary for 
membership of the B.E.N. A. and as to the 
constitution, rules, and aims of the Associa- 
tion. The latter were printed at length in an 
early issue of TttB Countrv-Siob, aud perhaps 
space will allow us to print them again at 
no distant date. Meanwhile all applicants 
who enclose a stamped and addressed envelope 
wiU be supplied with a copy. 

As to the q u all lica lions for membership, 
th*w are merely that you should be a regular 
subscriber to The Cquntrv-Sidh or take it in 
regularly through ai newsagent, and that you 
ML..J1Q upply to be enrolled as a member, en- 
closing a stamped and addressed envelope for 
your card of membership. 

In sending questions for answer or speci- 
mens for identification to any of the members 
and experts who kindly olTer their services 
gratis, ell readers will, of course, understand 
that a stamped and addressed envelope, or 
postage for the return of the specimens, if 
desired, should invariably be enclosed, 

B.E.N.A. Badge? 

A question asked bv "nianv members is 
whether (here might not' be a B^E.N.A. badge, 
which would often be a useful means ol intro- 
ducing members to each oiher at meetings and 
on rambles during holidays. Inquiries will be 
made as to a suitable design, cost. etc. ; and 
the result published. Perhaps there is some 
member who is a profess'onal expert in such 
matters and would give his aid (o the Associa- 
tion. If so, 1 shall be glad to hear from him. 



Help In Naming Speolment. 

I learn from the hoii. secreiary of the Lam- 
beth Field Club and Scientific' Society that 
readers livine in the Lambeth and Sou:nwaik 
districts of London can. by joining the society, 
gel all the help required in the naming of 
specimens, etc. There are reference collections 
of wild Howers. shells, etc., and a small 
library. The subscription is 2S. 6d. (2S. lor 
ladies) per annum ; and the hon. secretary is 
Mr. F. P. Perks, 41, St. Martin's Lane, Char- 
ing Cross, W.C. 

Dear Sir, — I shall always be most pleased 
to identify any specimens of reptiles and 
batraehians as far as lies in my power. — Yours, 
etc., R. PtiRDOu. 

Ellerslea, Park Hill, E. Croydon. 

Richmond House, 

Castleacre, Norfolk. 
Dear Sir, — I shall be pleased to assist any 
of your readers resident in Norfolk and adjoin- 
ing counties in naming any eggs which they 
may send me, or anything 10 do with wild 
birds and'animals. A stamp must be enclosed 
for a reply. I tannot tell you how much i 
enjoy your paper which I have read from the- 
first. 



Dear Sir,— Expert members of the F.ast Kent 
Scientific and Natural History Society would, 
] am sure, be glad to render assistance to 
Nature students. Mr. Lander, of the MedicaE 
flail, Canterbury, is the hon. secretary. 1 also 
shall tie glad to assist any of your members. 
Yours, etc., 

A. R. Harvey. 
6, Balham Park Mans., Balham, S.W. 

■s in The 



Dear Sir,— -Seeing 1 
CousTRV-SioE bv membei 
"may I offer to "do the s 
We are trying to form a Field Club ir 
and district ; and if we are successful I shall 
propose that this club should become con- 
nected with the B.E.N. A. Will anyone who 
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no THE COUXTRV-SIDE. June 30, 1906. 

B_g_JtJ_^ " Their names, their years, spelt by ih' un- which is not really British, though it is ofl^n 

lettered muse, found in copses and plamalions. This is the 

(Continue from page 109.) The place of fame and elegy supply." perfolinle honeysuckle, so callfd because Ihe 

would like .0 join the Field Club kindly write Continuing the "churchwav path." we find ^°''TT^^ ^'T,"'' Jf. ^7"" l^"";«^ ' J^' 

-»nd let tne know?-Ycurs truly. on our let? a fine -specimen of a vew tree, and (^" ''h">ugh and -folium a leal). _ Th« 

JAUE3 Mebceb. beyond .hat a row of giant elms which recall '^"B'? " TI' """fj of '*''l eaves joined 

611, Chorlej Old Road, Bolton. the lines— together round the stalk. In the illustration 

• • * the leaves are shown separaie— which is the 

Slr.-Haewilh ih. .jlUbu, ol th. B.adfcrf " °*""".V';;" "'"="' ''™' """ '*" ""'• d"™g"i.Uns r..tur, ol our co,»n,.n !»„,,- 

Sd,nli«c A.«dalio,.. .h.rem i-.u will 6„d ,„.,„ j'^^.u, „„, ,. „,.. , „„,„■,!„ '" " """"»"•• 

seclional members named who w'ill be glad ro l^^" ' ^ 2.— The (jreat mul'ein is ihot handsome plant 

hear from local strivers. We want all locally p ,^ , his narrnw cell f,>r «■,. liid "'''^ '^^S* woolly leaces near ground and a 

tmenjsted. for the sake of alb— Yours truly, Th. , 1 r . h t Ih t 1 . i - woollv. lenfv stem, scseral feel in height, bear- 

S. M.,or.,i,o». l he rude lordaibers of the hamlc. sleep. ing a Solid ipike ol primro.e<oloured Bowers. 

Vice-President, liradford Scienlifie T lie different corners of the churchyard are ft is a conspicuous object in woodlarals. 

^, , , Association. quick to call up m. welLremembered line. ; 3._Thi, picture of the lo.el, green sil.cr- 

Calyerley, near t.ceds. bon.c mute, mglor.ous Mdion here may .^ ' brightest apple green with 

'"'■ " ■• '•"I'ap. m this neglected spot ,. ,„ ,„|J, ,, ?^,„ bet. beefu.e In th. 

., , , laid some heart once pregnant with celestial ,, ... -, , ,i-i,j t ./* .1 - ■ . 

rtily plants and fire." lb, whole imolorint "the o.s.lnr Iribu.e _ »V.«'k • ." '!?, '■'<' of June iNl a picture 



calerjiillur was given by mistake, 
e tnoth which appears in June, (he ca 



we pass "along the cool, sequestered vale," 4. — This picture of the grub o( the great 

"far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife," saw-lly explains why it is so often quoti.^ as 

' " " "hard by yon wood, now smiling as in scorn," a case of " protective resemblance," because it 

Dear Sir.— Your idea of having various ex- and find ifie great cenotaph erected in Stoke appears to resemble a snail ihell. For my 

perts to answer questions is a good one. If Park to the memory of the great poet. On part, 1 fai] to sec what protection a grub could 

any reader is puzzled about the name, etc., of the sides are selections from his works. get from mimicking a snail, which is good to 

a bird or animal, I should be very pleased to [The illuslrations on page 107 arc from eat. 

glee Informailoa graris for beaeSl of Tm photograph, b, the author.] This picture bring, out «lmlrabl, th, 

Cot,™-S,oi.-^^ as 1 ihmk .1 deserve. .1 the malevolent a.ptcl which i. alwav, the cbara- 

help which Nau re-lovers can give.— Voura ,„:.:,i.. i tv,L h- k, t ,= i, 'i „~. ,u 

""'»• \V.CaM..o,. There i. dot.ble approprialcnes. in ""iV tci b^Se .ud.elty iSTwWch it 

I30, New Street, Musselburgh. our front page picture in this week's '^.■^^^ atfick an invader of the nurserv where 

• • • issue. The property at Stoke Pi^cs the mother hare has hidden it. No doubt this 

Jaunt Country RamblM. '^ bemR sold by auction on June 27th, and fighting spirit saves the little leverets often 

-. _ u- I t " Mr, Punch " in his issue of June 13th from being killed bv small vermin. 

.^ nT H /°" J ^" ^ ■ ^'''' ""^ I . has deliberately and of malice— well, ^ tr,.„„„„. „h' 1, ^ ,>, a- ^ 1 

the B.E.N. A. who are going to spend the r l ji 1. . 1 ., l j °- — Everyone who knows the dipper — also 

holidays in N. Wales c<S. id arrange to have '1^''^'^ malice ! -a forelhoughr connected commonly known as water ousel-likes the 

any nature study rambles together with us? ^"^ editor of Thk C ountKV-SidE with the bird. It hts .luch cheery, robin-like ways; its 

We are going to Bedd Gelert on August 6th fa^nous poem, as follows :— song is so jubilant ; it haunts such picturesque 

lor three ""''• "Vj,™ ;™'-'.j,^^^^ ELEOY IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. SSili' orttte'^ei ^'ac'^^S-e"'?? ', 

(Elementary School Teacher). Bv Thomas Grav. always looks such a gentleman in its dress- 

The Manse. Hallon Road. Runcorn. jd^j,,^ j^ „,, £. K. Robi»son. *"^' "' ''^"'^ "'"^ " "*'''" *--'-'co="- 

[A number of communications are held t, , ,-..,- ... 7.— It is alwavs a jov to find a nightingale's 
over.] ____^^^_^ he^^t m '"^Vndori hillk oTto see thl Lws "'"'■ The rich' flive-brown eggs amid , heir 
n • Ul^^^ n- X moving ofr lo iheir sheds. The cowboy whistles sH^s'h ^w^id-bird"fifeTi'"hom*e.' sTrr^'iXl- 
Gray S Elegy m Pictures. ^s he dr.ves them in. His !s a fine open-air ^^ ,he nest almost alwavs is-wllh a lave7of 
Bv Walter Dewer hfe. and sometimes I wonder how he will lurti oak leaves. Of course, vou seldom see a 
Dy Walter Uexter. out. Perhaps, given the opportunity, he would nightingale's nen so plain'lv as in our illus. 

^ (S.e fa^. ,07.) be, possibly not a Milton nor yet a Cromwell. tra\ ion. ^ This was sWed under herbage 

•T-HERE IS no finer lyric in the English "hX a" least a writer of Country Notes in ^.hich could be parted, so that a photograph 

I language than Gray's "Elegy." and the daily prcM. might be taken from above. 
■f there is hardlv a finer churchvard (o be Tuetdoy.- The beetle is in full flight once 

found than the one ivhich inspired' 1 he beau- "nore. It is a curious droning noise ihat he 8.— We have already published illustrations 

tiful lines. makes as he wheels his way through the Ftill <>' ">* gf'^t frested newt ; but the crest from 

As all those who have read the "Elegy" ^ir; very different from the'shorl whirr of the '>P'"' "> Mil is a seasonal feature of the male 

know, the churchvard was lhat at Stoke common wasp. From the ivy-mantled tower ""I)"- This picture ol the ireslless female es- 

Poges, not far from Slough, in Bucking- on tny fight 1 hear the hoot of the owl. Evi- p'ains why the c -~ -'-- ' - -■-- 

hamshire, whither we wend our way on a dently somebody has. wandered too near her great warly newt 

bright sunny morning in the early summer, nest. In a little while we shall have the young has a smooth ski 

A mile short of the village we find it— we come owlets. of " smooth ncwl 

by way of Slough— and as we enter in at the K'fdtieidoy.- Ttie swallow is come again. 

lych gate, along "the churchway path'' we There is an old east country saw which says 

witness a veritable picture of neatness and 'hat one swallow does not make a summer; ((•¥•• TD l- ■ I M . i» 

order, far different from the "negtecled spot" hut as 1 passed by an old straw -thatched shed 1 "C KellglOn 01 INatUre. 

of which Gray speaks. this morning I distinctly heard a faint twitter- . ^.., , 

Stoke Poges Church it.self presents a truly m "oise. Many more will follow this veil- I ^,^^ ^"^^ "° ^^"'^ ^"= '<> acknowledge 

picturesque appearance. The ivy-covered furesome new-comer. The flight of the swal- 1 ""^ ''""' messages which have come from 

tower low is supposed to indicate the weather. """"y readers of my new book. 

"Save .hat from vonder ivv-mamled tower." , '■'"'"^"J'~It i^" "'""' question whether M'-fi' less can 1. as yet hope to deal with 

' dogs and other aniina!= have an afler-e.\ist- the friendly and thoughtful suggestions which 

is rapidly assuming the appearance suggested ence. I was moved to think ol this as I stood many of the lelters contain. 

by Gray, who no doubt had in his mind the in the churchyard this morning, and read the »-„ ..,;,, j -„„„.. ,„.„,. ^-.-t, „„,.„ , ,. 

-^ighbouring church of Upton, which was epitaph on the grave of a young countrym.in rf„, ° nyin nfT,T..t^lt „^w^^^^^^ 



; and other papers which have 



then the possessor of such an ivy-mantled of oiirs. For myself I hold stronglv ; 

tower. , even as ourselves and this poor youth, may fn"ri.n'tp"(ri.nI''».sTi 

As we near the church we noHce a tablet look forward .... to date (June iisij.^ 

grav"e." in Vhk-h '[he Sns 0° "Z '^et 'are y^^ WeeJTwild Life in mer:^;^!':^' 'thr"|i£m£fcr%.bJ5 

Pictures. X'r^^'^r^""^ '■ """" '^ '"'' '" "■ 

(See page 111.) /^^ (^^ j^ose impulsive persons rfho, without 

rHERE is no need to 5;iy anything about kniiwing "^alj-I have written, write letters 

the British honey^^uckle (1), escept 10 in the newspapers or send me angrv com- 

point (lut how it can be al once dis- municniions. I only wish that they would read 

inguishcd from another kind of honevsiickle mv book. E. K. R. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Maleraal lutlact.— Sir,— 1 had, early in 
May, a brood of chickens soon reduced by rats 
to one. Laler on I was called to Ibe yard to 
see, what the gardener said, was the most 
wonderful sight he had ever seen. The mother 
hen wa; sitt'iive; in the sun with drooping head 
and closing eyes, evidently dying. Close bj 
her side crouched another hen, under whose 
wing nestled the solitary chick, transferred 
undoubtedly to her keeping. And she still re- 
mains faithful to her trust.— Yours, etc., M. S., 
Rushington. (Maternal instinct frequently 
impels birds to adopt the young ones of others 
when they can ; and the failing health of the 
mother hen in this case gave the other her 
opportunity. A few weeks ago we had a duck 
who, having no children of her own, appro- 
priated four from one companion and eight 
from another, going proudly about with her 
stolen family of twelve. — Ed.1 

The Robin at Home. 
— Sir, — A pair of robins 

tic stand in my house 
between the front door 
and an inside glass 
door. The front door is 
open all day but is shut 
at night, so that Ihe 
bird on the nest had to 
stay in until six and 



stayed out all night, 
leaving the yoiing- 

until the morning. After 
the three first nights of 
silting on the nest the 
cock bird took i^narge 
and continued lo do .to 
until both slept out. 
Query, Why?— Yoi 



large amount of shade in the inequalities of 
bottom and sides, whilst the muddy bottom and 
growth of weeds enables the fishes to erov-el, 
rub, or hide themselves at will. In keep'ng 
iishes in confinement the common mistake is 
made of supposing that the same amount of 
water will do in whatever shaped vessel. A 
quart of water in a Hat dish would be better 
for fishes than a gallon of water in a bottle.— 
" CELL, Gladstone Road, 
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What a Starltag mitt Do.— Sir,— It is gener- 
ally known that the starling is one of [he 
most destruclive of birds, but few realise the 
strength of the bird's beak and its power to 
use it. The Jllustration is from a photograph 
of a starling's nesl built under the limber plate 
carrying the rafters ot a house roof near f.on- 
don. For some days a persisieni tapping had 
been heard at one part of the rooi. and upon 



is most particularly favoured by : 
fusion of wiid flowers. This is St, Mar- 
garet's Bay, a simple little spot under the 
lee of the South Foreland, midway betneen 
Dover and Deal. In the liny bay itself, but 
especially on the high chalk cliffs on either 
side of it, are to be found a wealth of wild 
flowers to delight (he eye. This quiet 
little place is also exoplleni for the study of 
enlomologv. Countless varieties ot buller- 
flies and moths are to be noticed. The 
ehalk-hiil blues, marble whites, and bur- 
nets flit about in great quantities on (he cliffy, 
and many specimens ot the rarer Bed^lraTiT- 
hawk have been caught in the bay ilself.— 
Miss E. OsttMLn, ijg, Adelaide Road, South 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Hu(tiniliig in the Air.— Six, --On Sundae, 

ming overhead in an 
open field at 3 p.m 
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SO'S, The Rectory, St. 
TamcocM ot Birdi. 

—Sir,— Quite recently 
a robin allowed me to 
stroke him when he 
was in the cenire of my 
tennis Jawn. I offered 

him nothing to eat, nor had E anything eat- 
able to tempt him. Of course I approached 
him very gently. He at first hopped away a 
few steps, but eventually let me stoop down 
and stroke him. Is this unusual ?— Yours, 
etc., Altrbd Piiillii's, Rivermead, Rickmans- 
worth. [We have had two records lately of 
blackbirds "allowing themselves to be stroked, 

— Eo,] 

Cruelty to Fi»li«.— Sir,,— I have long wished 
to call public attention to what I consider 10 
be the greatest unintentional cruelty habiluady 
meted out to any wild animals kept in con- 
finement. I refer -lo the common way in which 
goldfishes are kepi. Being cold-blooded ani- 
mals the thoughtless people who usually 
keep these unpelted "pets" seem 10 imagine 
that all the poor creatures require is to be 
covered with water, clean or otherwise. The 
globes — as nearly globular as possible — in 
which the fishes are kept allowing almost the 
minimum air surface to the amount of water 
contained, are of Ihe worst possible shape that 
could well he devised. The fishes are rarely 
fed. very rarely have any water weeds for the 
victims 10 feed upon or take shelter in from 
the blinding sunlight lo which [hey are fre- 
quently exposed, and, to crown all. they are 
frenerally crowded inio water vessels which 
do not allow the poor things either (o 
straighten out Iheir bodies in activity or re- 
pose. Goldfishes naturally live in ponds which 
have a large amount of surface to a compara- 
tively small amount of depth ; the light in 
ponds comes from the lop, only allowing a 
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lar humming an a 
Yorkshire moor, and 
then a few large flies 
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100 high overhead to 
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supposed that this hum- 
ming in Ihe air indi- 
cated the passage of a 



Wh»t » SUrllDg wiU do. 

investigation the ne^t was found resting in a 
box-like space between the timbers of the root. 
There Being no means of access to the interior 
of the roof except through the house, the bird 
gained it by breaking with its beak a good 
part of two tiles, halt an inch thick each, 
making a way lo the underside ot the plate. 
Not the least interesting tact is the neal way 
in which the bird placed every scrap of broken 
tile, ranging from a minute fragment to 
pieces about three inches across, upon the 
ledge above the nest formed by the upper 
side of the plate. — Yours, etc.. A, H. M., 
Ealing. 

Fighting Harei. — Sir,— Some weeks ago 1 
saw some hares playing in a held about one 
hundred yards away and noticed two appar- 
ently boxing one another. On getting my 
binoculars on them they were plainly erect on 
their hind legs and cuHing each other with 
their fore paws like the pictures of the boxing 
kangaroo. Alter a time one bolted, but the 
other followed him up and they went at it 
again, f gave the glasses to my wife, who 
was much amused. My daughter coMinued 
looking at them for some lime after. It 
looked more like play than fighting, but was 
fairly rough play. 1 noliced then for the first 
time the black ear tips. In the ver;- nex[ 
number ol TiiK Country-Side; these were com- 
mented on.— Yours, etc., H. Malet, M.D., 
Whetstone House, Wolverhampton. [This is 
the common way in which hares fight. Some- 
limes thev grapple and with " arms " clasped 
round each other's necks waltz round and 
round in the most absurd fashion.— Ed.| 
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hedge, has outwiltcd 
her owner by niakinp her nest in the top of a 
fii- tree. Once in about every two days lh« 
hen comes down for food and then again 
ascends !he tree. She goes un by takinii' 
short flights from bough to bou^'h. She will 
probably find It rather difiicult 10 bring the 
chickens down when they are hatched.— Vouri. 
etc., J. I'. Wilkinson, Charnnood. Ipswich. 

To Cure Bad HabHi Sir,— The question 

often arises whal is Ihe best remedy (or Ihe 
restlessness of wild animals in captivity which 
displays ilaelf in a monkey nibbling the end 
of its tail till it Is raw, or a bird pulling out 
and chewing its own feathers. I venture ID 
suggest that the habit might be broken, es- 
pecially in the case of the monkey, by makinf; 
Ihe prisoner work to find or obiain its food. 
For example, instead of the food being K'"*" - 
in large pieces, small seeds which had to bf 
picked up separately, exlrac[ed from lir-cones 
or taken out of some vessel or box one by 
one, necessitating some hours' work daily in 
obtaining the food, would perhaps distract . 
attention from the bad habit. I off'r the sug- 
gestion in all modesty, and if il is worth any- 
thing have no doubt ihat some of your readers 
could work out methods for putting the idea 
into practice. Then, if found useful tor n>on- 
keys and parrots, the principle might be used 
with advantage upon that most restless, sense- 
less, and savage animal— man. ^Yours, etc.. 
W.^LTER GvscKLL, Gladslone Road, Scar- 
borough. 
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T* Mike Trcet Frnlllul.— Sir,— \Mih refer- 
ence to the nole sgned " J. T. F. Mackenzie 
(ColonelJ," and headed "Instead of Root 
Pruning," in ihe issue of June ind, ihe custom 
of lidng bullels into the brani^hes of a barren 
fruit tree is, I feel sure, only the modem 
variant of the Old practice of throwing- stones 
or hanging thera in a tree with the same 
objeel. In Mr.'j. G. Frazer's well-known 
study of religion und magic (" The Golden 
Bough "), the custom is ment'oned as pre- 
vailing. In Smabia they say that a barren 
tree loaded with :i heavy stone one seaiion 
will bear fruit the next. In SyHa the same 
charm i'i practised. Indeed, it Is. or has been, 
I think, univer^l. In some countries the 
natives Consider that when a tree s barren it 
must be a male, so they hang a woman's 
pellii-oat upon ii to change the sex and ensure 
fertility. In one of Mr. Eden Phillpotfs 
novels, "Children of tht Mist," the custom 
ol 5hooting into apple trees is described as sur- 
viving In Devonshire only a (ew years ago.— 
Yours, etc.. M. Shooter, Helslon. Cornwall. 

The Robin In ttie Church Sir,— I noiire 

a paragraph " Nest on a tlravp." which 
brings to my mind an old Irish song called 
"Kathleen O'More." It says; — 
•• The bird of all birds I love ihe best 

Is the robin that in the churchyard makes 

For she seems to love Kathleen : 
Treads lightlv on Kathleen, 
My Kathleen O^More." 
In the days when that was written there were 
no glass shades on graves ; only the green 
grass and the wild flowers sheltered the robin's 
nursery. —Vours, etc.. M. B. B., Wli.ter- 
bourne Earls, Salisbury Plain. 

Sir,— A brood of robin redbreasts has been 
reared in the parish church here (Siiwrdale), 
■ndjin Sunday last, June 3rd, one of -.he young 
ones came swerving down froiri above .and 
■lighted on the top of a p?w and en- 
gaged the attention of many of ilte 
congregation. ft then m.inaged to Hy 
to the top of another pew, nhere an 
elderly lady appeared quite shocked at such 
irreverence, and attcmpli'd to lay hands on 
the intruder, when young Robin toolc a further 
flight, and just managed to ilear sundry 
ladies' hats and bonnets. In the ineant:me, 
the parent birds during every few minutes 
were seen to bring in worms, etc., protruding 
from their bills. The birds obtained ingress 
and egress 10 the church through a small 
ventilator in (he centre of the lead lights. — 
Vours. etc., H. E. LvPTOS, South Lindelh, 
Stiverdale. 

LUilt Owl Mobbed by Small Birds.— Sir,— 
I am ven- much Interested to learn which 
species of lillle owl your correspondent refers 
to. Is it the owl commonlv called little owl 
{Athrne noclua) or Ihe pygmy owl (Nortua 
foiirrina)? Both species hove, on many oc- 
raaicns. been introduced inio this country, the 
former baving been imported from Holland, 
the tatter from France and Italy. It appears 
10 me that Ihe OurKlle little owls are the ofl- 
spring uf some hall-doien specimens which the 
Ute Lord Lilford liberated on his estate. 
Their oresenre at this time wrulH show that 
these birds have become settled and have 
bred in that locality sine their liberalion 
some ten years ago. The two pygmy owls 
Q which I presented to Lord Lilford several 
years ago were derived from France. But I 
do not know whether these were set at liberty 
Ike the Utile owl* from Hrlland. I should 
like 10 know, however, whether the owls seen 
by your correspondent belonged to the pygmy 
or the firsl-named spA-ies. It would be in- 
trrestlng to learn that Southern European 
birds can be acclimatised in this counlry, 
which I doubt. If your correspondent at 
Oundle wishes to see a " grand spectacle " of 
birds mobbing Ihe little owls, let him wait 
until the t'ts dre on (heir auiumn peregrina- 
tions. He. like every student of bird-life, will 
be sure 10 enjov the sight (and the noise !)— 
Yours, etc., J. G. Keulkuans. Ilford, Etsrx. 



Rablillt Squealing.— 5ir,—l notice in The 
CousTHV-SiDE of June and a statement thi 
" unlike hares, rabbits rarely squeal when e 
tang:led in the poacher's net." This rema: 
certainly does not apply to all icinds of snare 
especially to the simpifi noose-rope. In the l.itit 
before strangling thetnselves, rabbits air 
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especially at the .tpproach of their natural 
enemy — man. — Yours, etc., David 
Knowle, Warwick, 

The iBfurloni Wood pigeon. —The asti 
ing appetite of the woodpigeon has oden been 
the subject of remark ; yet people often won- 
der what harm these beautiful birds can ' 




Tile Irhh Yew.— Sir,— In your issue of 
May 16th you have it that the Irish yew is 
a cultivated variety of the common yew. 

fault. The lirst Irish yew was a sport. It 
was diswivered about 100 years ago as a small 
plant by the Earl of Enniskillen's gardener 
on ihe hills beside Florence Court demesne, Co. 
Fermanagh. The gardener at once recognised 
the beauty of the little tree, carried it to a 
very sheltered spot, and looked after it most 
carefully. From this all the Irish yews in 
existence have sprung. It still survives. 
About a dozen years ago I went to see it. I 
was shown a very ancient moss-covered tree 
about JO feet high in a very sheltered glade 
not far from the preltv rustic cottage, or 
summer-house, and was "told this was the old 
patriarch. I look away a cutting which I 
tried to grow, but it was not a success. Our 
gardeners often call the Irish yew the Florence 
Courl yew.— Yours, etc., (Rev.) Joskph 
Mef.iiak, C,C., Creevelea, Drumkeeran. Co. 
Leitrim. [The fact that, from the foregoing 
account, the Irish .yew was a " sport " and 
exactly confirms ih' 
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The Ed In S»M Water.— Sir,— About tweniy 
years ago I was delivering a conslgnnietit of 
sea water to the Zoological Gardens, Regent"* 
Park, from Lowestoft, per Great Eastern R.iil- 
way, and as the water was being emptied 
e of the three-gallon kegs , 
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.. .1 few ..4u:(.-e 
inches of leaf more or less make all the dJHer- 
ence between living and dying ; and this iijus- 
iration of a single woodpigeon killed oui of a 
flock that had been breakfasting in a turnip 
field wivh its laie breakfast in a heap bv Ihe 
side gives some idea of ihe d:im;ifix' which 

feeding day after day, as is their habit, in the 
same field. 

Hedgehogi Crippled by AnU Some years 

ago a lad put a litter of hedgehogs three or 
four weeks old with their mother in an 
orchid house, feeding them on bread and 
milk. One morning he was surprised to find 
that one of them had lost part o( its foot, al-w 
that one or two o( the others had small marks 
on their feet as though something had been 
nibbling at them. This he found lo be Ihe 
work of anis which infested the house, and 
were found in numbers on the bodies of all, 
although the old one was ;iot marked in any 

Instinct In ■ Bantam,— Sir,— 1 have a prize 
bantam hen, who, when the laying season 
corner on, picks up small scraps of withered 
grass, Ihrowing ihem over her back. The 
bits of grass fall at either side. She takes no 
further notice of them, but steals an to some 
ol^er quiet corner to repeat Ihe process. Could 
this be a " throw-back " instinct 10 some far 
off time when they may have built their nests 
after the fashion ol most wild birds? — Yours, 
etc., P. A. K., Walerford. 

Tito and Bees — Sir,— For some five years 
a pair o( great tils have nested in a hollow 
log placed in an apple-tree in my garden. One 



of the glas 
water, nhere it remained for nine or ten years 
without increasing in size. When the sen 
water tanks were abolished the eel was placed 
in a fresh water tank when it immedi.ilely 
began lo grow, I imas;ine it ceased growing 
because it could not get back lo the frcih 
water.— Yours truly, ■ T. Swan. Forest Gate, 

Wild "Church Decorallon."- In No. 1 of 
The CousTrv-Side we published an illustr^i- 
tion, from a photograph by the Rev. F. I.:. 
Fox, of ome beauriful masses ol purple rock- 
cre-is (.liifcfielia) growing upon his churchyard 
iraJl al Ripe in Sussex. Hero we give an 
il[u tration, from a photograph by the Rev. 
R. Wilkinson, of a splendid clump of while 
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White Rock-CTMS on a Cbnrah Root. 
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killing some insect, then i 
watched her for some lir 
glasses and found she was 
feed her young.- Voors, etc 
Carr's Lane, Birmingham. 
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On the Scottish Mountains. 

By SETON P. GORDON, F.Z S. 

IN June the lofty mountains of Scotland exercise perhaps a 
greater charm than during any other month of the year. 
During the " month of roses " the atmosphere is at 
about Us clearest, and the scanty vegetation that manages to 
withstand the gales and storm^i of these exposed mountain 
plateaux looks at its best. 

The early morning of (he longest day breaks threateningly, 
with a strong norlli wind, and heavy clouds on the higher 
hills, but by eight o'clock the wind has completely died down, 
and the sky is of the purest blue ; and so you decide to risk a 
day on the mountains. 

The sun docs not shine long, however, but soon becom,es 
obscured by soft grey ckiuds, which cover ihe sky during the 
remainder of the day. 

The way first leads through a lovely little glen, where giant 
pine trees and sweet-smelling birches grow in rich profusion. 

livery now and again a chaffinch breaks into song, and the 
willow warblers and tree pipits are singing almost constantly 
all through the glen. 

The hoodie crow dwells here In comparative security, as in 
deer forests it is usually encouraged on account of the. good it 
does in devouring deer whieh die in remote spots; and the 
golden eagle also nests hard by. " 

Numbers of hoodies arc seen hopping about among Ihe tall 
heather ; they are terrible robbers, and are probably searching 
for the eggs of the grey hen which nesls abundantly in the 
vicinity. The grey hen is not the only bird that suffers from 
the stealing propensities of the hoodie, for he also steals the 
eggs of the ptarmigan whenever he gets the chance. 

Soon you leave the trees far behind, and step out on the open 
moor. There is not a breath of wind, and the black clouds 
gathering in the west make you apprehend a thunderstorm. 

.At a height of nearly 3.000 feet a grouse's nest is discovered, 
from which Ihe young have recently been hatched, and a little 
further on the hen grouse runs along the ground in great 
anxiety, while her chicks crouch flat among the short heather. 

From under a large stone a meadow pipit rises, revealing a 
nest containing three eggs. She does not fly far, but perches 
on a rock, and twitters plaintively until you leave her treasures. 

The first large snowfield is encountered at about 3.000 feet. 
Many hundred yards in length, it lies in a deep corrie. and has 
been' frozen into almost solid ice. Even the heat of a mid- 
summer's day makes comparatively little impression upon its 
surface, but that it is melting is shown from the fact that at the 
kiwer end a small stream of milky water is seen emerging 

On the snow, numbers of deer are gathered, on account of the 
great heat, and scnmper about with evident delight, while 
some are lying sound asleep. Soon you reach the spot where 
last year a ptarmigan had her nest ; the latter is found to be in 
an excellent stale of preservation, and some of the birds' snow- 
white feathers are still remaining in it. Ptarmigan some- 



times nest in Ihe same place for more than one season, but this 
particular pair have not returned this year to their former nest- 
ing site. 

The plant life of these lofty heights has just begun to grow, 
■and the blaeberry plants are of the tenderest green. Every 
now and again you see a large patch where the blaeberry stalks 
are as yet quite devoid of leaves; there the snow-wreaths have 
only recently melted, and so plant life has not as yet had time 
to make a start. 

Several cock ptarmigan rise croaking at your feet, and settle 
again almost immediately, croaking softly all the while. 

They probably have males in the vicinity with young ones,, 
but a ptarmigan amongst its native surroundings is a very 
difficult thing to see, and mother and chicks crouch flat on the 
ground until you are less than a yard away. 

Soon a lofty plateau is reached, where a splendid view is 
obtained of the mountains to the westward. Ben Mulck Dhui 
(4,300 feet), the second highest mountain in Scotland, stands 
out with immense snowfield s slill covering its slopes, and Beit: 
Nevis, over sixty miles away, is seen dimly with a cloud resting- 
on its summit. 

The thunder clouds have now rolled away, and a beautiful! 
sight is presented as the clouds move skiwly off the mountain 
lops, revealing the deep blue sky behind the hills. 

The heat at this altitude is even more intense than in the- 
valley below, and although there is no sight of the sun, a 
thermometer placed on the ground registers 66 degrees- 
Fahrenheit. 

The heat seems to affect a mountain hare, which allows you 
to approach quite close to him without making any attempt 
to "move on." 

You now approach the home of the dotterel. This bright 
little bird used to be comparatively common in Aberdeenshire, 
but in a standard work on the Birds of Aberdeenshire, issued 
recently, the writer slates that Ihe last year when the dolteref 
was known, on reliable authority, to have bred in the country- 
was as long ago as 187;. 

However, owing to having found the young ones last July,. 
you search the vicinity very carefully, and a^er a time come 
upon a broken egg of what at first sight appears to be that of 
a ptarmigan, but closer inspection proves it to be a dotterel's 
egg, from which the young has just been hatched. Almost 
immediately you see the hen dotterel running along in front 
of you, and after a careful search the ncsl is discovered. 

It is merely a slight depression scraped in the short heath, 
between two stones, and contains three newly-haiched chicks,. 
with pieces of egg shell still adhering to them. Two of the 
chicks seem very healthy, but the third (in the middle) is much 
smaller, and almost naked. 

This might be owing to later hatching than its companions. 

The parent bird is not nearly so conRding as was the ease 
last season, when she had fairly large young, and when she 
came right up to you without showing any fear. It is also 
noticeable that her note is not the same as it was last season. 

The male bird does not put in an appearance while _vou are- 
at the nest. The latter is placed on the very top of the ridge 
at a height of about 3,500 feet, with hardly any protection, 
and you wonder how the brooding hen managed to keep on the 
nest during the fierce gale .which raged a day or two previously. 
Scarcely have you left the dotterel's nest when a cock ptarmi- 
gan runs along ahead of you at a great speed and then takes 
wing. 

In Che neighbourhood a small ptarmigan about a week did 
is found crouching, which remains perfectly motionless while 
you photograph it, but directly you stoop down towards it, it 
half runs, half flies off, cheeping loudly. 

Immediately, as if from nowhere, ptarmigan chicks rise on 
all sides, and Ihe mother ptarmigan rushes up to you and kwks. 
right up into your face croaking appeaiingly. When she sees 
that all her chicks have escaped she runs after them down the 
hillside. ■" 

As you wend your way homeward the sun is setting behind 
the gioni hills to the west, lighting up-thcir vast precipices, 
and tinging their snowfields with a reddish yellow coknir. On 
the hills to the south, gentle showers are seen falling, while to- 
the ea.st the sky is without a cloud. 

A dipper flies happily down a mountain streamlet, and alF 
around you the ptarmigan are croaking softly, while all oattire- 

.'\nd so you commence the descent, having spent a day which 
for beauty and solitude would be hard to surpass. 



Birds Lost at Sea. 

THERE is always something pathelic in 
(he arrival of small birds upon the decks 
or rifie'"K of ships al sea. They seem 
ED delightfully tame, even taking crumbs from 
the hand or deliberately lucking their heads 
among their feathers and going lo sleep -n ihc 
middle of tin interested circle of human beings, 
thai we feel tenderly towards them, as though 
they had voluntarily come aboard to make a 
pleasant connecting link between Ihe heaving 
vessel and our distant home. 
Yet the small bird which alights on a ship 
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The illustrations published herewith are from 
phoiographs taken on ' board the yacht 
"Civile," and the following interesting note 
arcompanies Ihem ; — 

" While lying becalmed in the Channel about 
fifteen miles from land this yacht was suddenly 
visited by a number of liny migratory birds 
on their way to England. They seemed very 
tired, but not in the least Frightened, hopping 
about the deck and even perching' on the men. 
.After resting for some hours and while sleep- 
ing with heads undei 
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Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

B7 R. Lydekker. 

ONE of the most striking additions to the 
exhibited series is a model of the com- 
plete skeleton of a giant pierodactyle, a 
flying dragon, from Ihe upper cretaceous 
formation (equivalent to our chalk) of Kansas, 
U.S.A. This specimen has been put ovtr the 
door on the west side of the reptile gallery. 

The skeleton of this nightmare of a reptile 
(we still call it a reptile, although it flew as 
well as " rept " or crept) measures over iS 
feel in wing-span, while the head, which is 
extended as far behind the neck as in front, 
is little short of a yard in length. In contrast 
to the enormous dimensions of the head and 
wings the extremely small size of the body 
is very noticeable, and one cannot help won- 
dering whether the restoration ((or there has, 
[ believe, been some restoration) is altogether 
trustworthy in this respect. 

Curiously enough, this and other giant 
pterodaclyles have entirely lost the teeth with 



It was living recently in the Zoological 
Gardens and was, I believe, one of the first 

representatives of its kind received at that 
establishment. Like all members of the python 
group, this brilliantly -coloured serpen! is not 

A pair of the long corkscrew-like horns of 
Ihe Wallactiian sheep has recently been added 
to the series of domesticated animals in the 
north hall. Alongside these, for the sake of 
contrast, has been placed a skull and horns 
of the curious " single-horned sheep " of 
Nepal, which has a special interest at the 
present time owing to the fact that a couple 
of specimens o( this breed are among the 
animals recently presented to the Zoological 
Gardens and are perhaps the most important 
specimens in that collection. 

in these sheep the two horns grow up side 
by side so closely that their inner surfaces be- 
come welded together, while as the horns 
curve directly backwards their tips have fre- 
quently to be sawn off in order to prevent 
■ hem injuring the necks of the animals. 

The two skulls in the museum were pre- 
sented by the late Mr. Brian Hodgson, some 
time British Resident at the Court of Nepal, 
in 1S45 : aul I am not aware that any ex- 




Higrant Wublen aboard a Taoht In Hld-ChaoDeL 



passed overhead and gave a certain note, fn 
■ second all the sleepers were awake and away, 
Bylng straight lor the shore, though no land 
was in sight. The same vessel was visited by 
a skylark while becalmed in the middle of the 
North Sea. This bird was even more fearless, 
taking Ries from the fingers (a liberal supply 
had come on l>oard at Oslend) ; also coming 
below into the saloon and enterine' the wire 
fly-traps held in the hand and clearing them in 
turn of their occupants in a most businesslike 



Two facts worth noting are contained in the 
above, fn the first place, aithiugh the bird^ 
were only fifteen miles from land, they were 
unable lo reach it, no doubt because the wind 
was contrary above and the air calm below. 
Secondly, they appear to hai'e recognised at 
once the note of a bird which — some hours 
later — was flying shorewards with confidence, 
po<siMy because the wind had changed and it 
could fly at an attitude whence the land was 
visible, fn any case, however, these notes are 
valuable, because we have so few recorded facts 
tbout the voyagini^ of birds at sea. 

Examlnslion of the phoiographs with a lens 
(hows clearly itiat tne birds were warblers, and 
apparently willow wrens and whi let h ro.it s. 
rhe skylark which came on board the same 
yacht in Ihe North Sea and fed so tamely was. 
of course, on the point of death from starva- 
tion, having completely lost its l>earings owing 
t3 Ihe failure of the wind with which it was 
travelling. 



A replica of Ihe model of the bust exhibited 
by Mr. G. John in the Royal Academy of the 
eldest male among Ihe party of African pig- 
mies who visited this country last year has 
been added to the anthropological collection 
and tends to render that somewhat grini series 
more attractive to the general public. 

The already tine collection of hybrid pheas- 
ants---one of the most allractive of all the 
exhibits — has been enriched by an example of 
a cross between the silver and the golden 
pheasant, the gift of Mr. A. E. Seolt, of 
Alton, Hants. While retaining the light upper 
parts characteristic of the cock silver pheasant, 
this hybrid {which is a male) is more like the 
golden pheasant below, being chestnut in place 
of Ihe black of the former species. 

A modern Blenheim spaniel added to the 
dog series serves lo accentuate the extra- 
ordinary change which has taken place in 
the form of the head of the breed during the 
last sixty years, a specimen alongside which 
died in 1847 having a nose almost as long as 
a fox-terrier instead of the " snub " of ihe 

fn the reptile gallery a very striking black 
and yellow snake recently added to the 
python-case cannot fail 10 attract the attention 
of the visitor. This specimen, which is 
about ten feel in length, represents the rare 
southern anaconda (Eunectes nolwut) of South 
America, and is the gift of Ihc Hon. Waltor 
Rothichild. 



ample of Ihe breed h^s been received in this 
country between that dale and Ihe arrivbl of 
the Prince of Wales's specimens. 

Another new attraction 15 the domesticated 
series is a pair of " penguin-ducks " — the one 
brown and the other while — Ihe gift of Dr. 
M. Treub, Director of the Department of 
Agriculture at Buiteniorg, Java. These ducks. 
which are peculiar to Java, although they were 
formerly bred in Europe, take their name 
from the almost perpendicular position of the 
body, and stand very much aflcr the fashion 

On both specimens there is a large tuft of 
feathers on the crown of the head, although 

of the breed. 

Darwin remarks that the penguin-duck is 
the most curious of all Ihe domesticated breeds. 
" The thin neck and body," he writes. ■' are 
carried erect; Ihe wings are small; the tail is 
upturned ; and the thigh-bone and meiatarsus 
are considerably lengthened in proportion with 
the same bones in the wild duck. . . The 
penguin when crossed transmits with much 
power its peculiar form of body and gait lo 
its offspring. . . I am not much surprised 
that some should maintain Ihat this breed must 
be descended from an unknown and distinct 
species, but it seems lo me much more probable 
that it is the descendant, much modified bv, ^ 
[natural climale. pf 
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Amateur Photography, 

Hints on Bird's-Nesting with a Camera- 

By W. Roblnsoa Smith- (Uluslrated from Pholographs by the 



Author.) 



FROM lh(! scientist in his laboratory to definite rules cannot be laid down. Here we 
the bird's-nesting urchin may seem a meet greater difficulties. We must remem- 
fnr cry. but it is, if I may so express ber everything we discovered whin deal- 
it, a blending of Ihese two which consti- ing with nests on the ground, and add 
tutes a bird's-nesl photographer. that on no account must the site of the 

.Anyone who can take pholographs with nest be interfered with in any way. To do 
an ordinary focussing camera is eligible for so is to render the picture valueless. W( 
participation in this delightful study. It is have to try to indicate not only the con- 
proposed in this article to give a (ew hints, struction and composition of the nesi, but 
which I may say for myself 1 wish some- add a hint of its being hidden. For in all 
one had given me during my own earlier cases the protection of the nest is sought 
struggles in overcoming the difficulties by its being hidden, 
incidental to nature photography. if it is desired thai the eggs (hemselves 

I well remember my first photo, of a be seen, where this is possible, do not al- 

nest. It was a sca-swallow's which I found ways show them all. Il is often better lo 

on the shingle, and at once plai-cd my show only two out of five eggs, that the 

camera almost right over it. with the re- cup-shaped formation of the nest be seen, 

suit that I secured a graphic but rather The camera should not loolt down but 

exciting effect of three eggs hanging on a along at the object. The angle of sight 

precipice, with a grand disregard for the should seldom exceed 45 degrees. 

laws of gravitation. If the nest be some little height from the 

When we wish to take a nest situated on ground, a long stand may not be required, 

the ground, the first thing to do is to try but a screw-in stand used. This is a most 

to get the camera as low as possible, about handy appliance, and there nre several 

a foot or so off the level of the ground; quite cheap ones on the market, 

that is to say, that though it is scarcely Experience and fertility of resource arc 

possible to have the camera level, yet it the most necessary equipments in this 

should always be as near that as possible, work. But ihc latter will go far lo make 

in order that the hollow in which the nesi up for lack of the former. 

is placed can be appreciated in the picture. One dav in bright sunshine I got 



.\ calm day should be chosen, in order 
that the wind-swing may not move the 
nest or the camera itself. But when this 
cannot be done a snapshot may still b« 
attempted, which must necessarily sacri- 
fice the "sharpness " of the study by the 
greater quantity of light requiring lo be 
admitted; that is lo say, the diaphragm 
being opened. As these high nests are all 



The next point to observe is that the 
or othsr diaphragm, which controls the 
light, is closed up as far as possible; F. 68 



photograph of a kestrel's nest by holding 
my camera at arm's length and guessing 
the focus. Out of six exposures oni> wa.s 
quite good. To go to the other extrenie — 
this subject positively bristles with ex- 
tremes— 1 once strapped my c.^mcra up n 
tree looking down a hollow,' branvh. I 
:posed the plate and called back for 



This 

ver been able to ob- 
slariing. This bird 
t in such dark places 



half-an-hour aftei 
photograph I have 
tain of the commo 
usually makes its ni 
as to be impossible t 

Such distinctly water birds as cools and 
grebes, which seem to have their nests 
floating on the surface of the water, now 
come in for consideration. All thai need 
be especially noted here is ihat one•i^ very 
apt to over-expose when taking a picture 
in which water fills up most of the field. 1 
have often done good work wading among 
the reeds long after the light was too far 
gone for ordinarj- work. 

Never be afraid to take a photograph 
merelv because the chances are against 
you. 'Again and again one secures one's 
most inleresting studies under conditions 
which the over-careful amateur photo- 
grapher would al once pronounce impos- 
sible. Of course, there are many cases 
■ where failure with due care is unlilcely, but 
the initiated will, 1 hope, forgive nic when 
Il also rneans that "if sky be taken I say ihat many of our triumphs would be 
into the background, the skyline will be called *■ flukes " in any other hobby, 
tolerably sharp. When Ihc nest is located high up in a 

Remembering lhe»e two hints, anyone iree, as, (or instance, a rook's or heron's, 
in the habit of using a camera can take a the tree must first be climbed. For thi^ 
very good picture of .iny nest situated on purpose much inconvenience will be 
the ground, where such birds as waders avoided if irons are used, -Any praclical 
and gulls and, to come to the fields, ihc blacksmith can turn out a pair of climbing 
small birds such as pipits and larks lay irons for a small fee. With these Ihe 
their eggs. camera can be carried up the tree by (he 

Most of our smaller song-birds, how- operator himself instead of being pulled up 
ever, build their nests in bushes or trees, afterwards by means of a cord, when accl- 
cho»sing such endless variety of sites that dents often happen. 
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Toun: Long-ear«d Owli. 

large, they should be taken from a con- 
venient disianee, but the actual distance 
or sixe of the nest in the picture is a matter 
for everyone to decide for himself. It is 
as well to keep in mind, however, that you 
may want to make lantern slides fcw the 
purpose of lecturing some time, and err 
on the safe side by making the nest and 
eggs small and the surroundings shown as 
much as po.ssible. 

A word now on photographing nest- 
lings. When very young they are taken in 
the ntst and the hints on nests hold good. 
More light will be required, as the expo- 
sure must be very short. When a litlle 
older they may be perched near their nest 
on any convenient branch like the young 
long-eared owls in our illustration. 

To come now to the older birds. 
A hiding tent is quite necessary, and 
many and elaborate art; the devices used, 
varying, I believe, from a stuffed cow. in 
which one well-known bird photographer 
secr.'tes hiriiself and his camera, to the 
simple {instruction 1 shall now describe. 
Make an equilateral triangle of wood with 
(he sides about two feet long, and cover 
it over with dark-coloured canvas with 
holes for the lens and a small hole for 
observation. .\ stout piece of canvas some 
-■iis feel long is then fixed over two sides 
of the triangle lo cover the optraior. A 
few siring*, attached over the surface of 
ihis ■■ e'o:ik " will be found of use. 

When Ihe nest is in the open, the moJe 
of procedure is as follows : The photo- 
grapher lies down on fhe ground with his 
camera in front of him and focussed on 
the nest itself. Jle is Ihen covered over 
with this hiding lent, and a friend covers 
over the tent ilscif with shingle or 
grasses which may be allachcd lo the 
strings. The friend (hen walks away. 
This is necessary us I have never been 
able lo induce a bird to return lo her nest 
by simply concealing myself. 
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•FECIAL AHNOUNOIMIKT. 

OnlBi t* Am pr«Him won aur apM*, II I* oirtir i 
MMiW* !• prM In tiMM •aHmuis wiinKra to qfut- , 
bimt M iMMral Intarwt. Bui w thai alhar a*r- 
H WI»*«H U ■"■V "M b* dlMppolnMd In riotMnt 
ammn M thtir iiuartoi, w* ue prafwrad, a> fw 
M jmlMa, ta aand auoti ■mwara » ara not at 
m^ftltnt Inlaraal ta iwbDiti, dlraol by past, pra- 
•Mid HIM ailtti a«oh saparKla quBBIlHi IHrM 
0*HHM (Nka Ihat an tha buk paga), out (ram tiM 
■ ' ■ — ia 01 " ThB Ooiaitry'Blifa " ara enolaaad, 
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Daw'i Alleged Infanticide.— No, it is not 
usual for cugtrf ring doves' to kill one of Ihoir 
young ; olihoufjh when Ihc offspring have 
ceased lo be realty vounij, Ihc male cock-b'rd 
will, of course, nit:ick ajid bully his son. — [to 
\V, Hallam, Derby.) 

" GalBcapig— Rabbits."— The rabbits de-^ 
jcribed muy be curiiiu* ;ind defective; but the 
idea (hat they aro the result of a cross be-' 
iween the guineajir}; and the rabbit is, 1 ihinit, 
absurd, — (to J. Uoiv'EV, Galeshead-on-Tyne.) 

RMki and Crowi.— The ruok " caws " and 
the crow says " kurrHr." The rook's body- 
feathers ore grey unilerneath and the irow's 
are white. The rook walks mort often than 
il hops; the crow hops more ollen than it 
walks. Crows are almost always seen in a 
pair; roolts in a company. The adull rijok 
has a u'hitijh (are, the crow a black one,- — 
(loH.G. K., Brooklands.) 

Sparrowi Fcedintl 'Kh Otber.— There is no 
need lo suppose thi. -he sparrow which re- 
ceived food from another and shivered ils wings 
like a young bird in doing so wna in any 
way incapacitated from obtaining food for ilielf. 
It is the common practice of male birds durin); 
Ihe breeding season to give food to thpJr 
males, and for ihe latter lo receive it with 
Ihe same actions as a young bird uses in like 
caw. This fact, although common, is very 
interesting ; because It throws a light upon the 
human tendency in courtship lo imitate baby 
ways. Mr. " Punch " has often been humorous 
on the subject, all unconscious that he was 
'making fun of a fundamental rule of nature.- 
<to W. Hewitt. Seaforih.) 

SMg* ol WfUow Wren and Wood Wren.— 
These are easily distinguished. The willow 
wren's notes rise and fall in a somewhat plain- 
live cadence and sound like " Tip-tip-tlp-tu'ee- 
twee-twee-twee-tway-tway-tway-tway. " The 
wood wren's sonR is like " Tit-tr-r-r-r-r-r-r," 
with a silvery vibration, as it were, gradually 
dying sway on the second syllable. — (to J. 
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Threc-wtnged Sycamore Fruit— It i 
usual for the fruit of the sycamore to have 
threo.winged seeds. Three was probably the 
original number, though Iwo is now the rule. 
— <"" J. K. Thomas, Cwmcarn, Cross Keys, 
Mon,) 

Food ol Newto.— Newts in confinement may 
be fed upon the water-louse, tadpoles of frogs 
or toads, worms, or meal, either cooked or 

will eat Ihe common smooth newt if they are 
kept together.~(lo F. Mitchell, Far Cotton, 
Northampton.) 

How Fbh Feed Yef, fish such as roach 

liluaily feed against the s 
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heads downs 

drown. Besides, with their heads upstream, 
they (ee the food coming down to them. — (lo 
W. Hallam, Dcrbv.) 

OrallbolDgittt' Club Wanted There arc 

many scientific and naturalist clubs in the 
Birmingham district, but none, so far as I 
know, devoted entirely lo orn'Mhology. If, 
however, there is room for one, you and your 
friend* might get enough support from local 
members of the B.E.N, A. to form one.— <lo 
P. S.Taylor. Evndon Road. Olton, Warwick.) 

Fmk Oieye Daitlea.— The oxeye dai!;ies 
seemed very curious indeed when thev arrived, 
being covered with a line white bloom which 
mode ibetn look like edelweiss. This, however, 
was the result of posting them in a packet 



vigour.— (to H. \V 
Salihurst.) 

Food ol River Tortoiw.— 1 am not surprised 
that the liille yellow-spotted tortoise will not 
eat lettuce or cabbage or bread, but I should 
have expected it to eat raw beef, if cut into 
narrow slips. It is a river tortoi.'ie (now ac- 
climatised in the Thames and some other 
British waters) and will greedily eat worms, 
etc.— ito C. H. CoxgutST, Seacombe, Chesh.) 

Naturc'Sludy Course.— I know of no others 
in -Augmi except ihose at VVhliby and Swanley. 
I'erhaps some reader can tell us where others 
are held.— (to L. C. T., Stockton-on-Tees.) 

FUes' Cocoon*.- The oval silky objects I'k'e 
cocoons which you find adhering to leaves have 
each been made by a number ol the grubs cf 
a small ichneumon fly. The grubs had llveJ 
inside a caterpillar. — (to G. A. HotXAND, 
Tytlenhanger Lodge, St. Albatis.) 

" Sweet Will."— Sir.— In ans.wer to the en- 
quiry of H. F. Blackburn, re the bird (tnown 
as Sweet Will in "Answers to Correspondents" 
in No. 5b, permit me to say that Sweet William 
is a name given to Ihe goldJinch in some dis- 
tricts.- Yours, etc., C. Hawkins, Lyndhurst, 
S. Norwood. 

Tree Seedi lor Canada.— Seeds of oak, chest- 
nut, ash, hawthorn, mountain ash, beech, 
holly, hornbeam, maple, sycaniore, etc., are 
easily coUecied ; but it is already loo late lor 
seeds ol the elm, and the seeds of the lime 
must be collected soon if at ail. They fall in 
abundance from the lime trees, each papery 
bract having fruits attached to it on a stalk. — 
(lo A. E. HouEK. Patlingham.) 

Tbe Fly-Spider Orcfalt.—This rare orchis 
was figured and described in The Country- 
Side Vol. I., page iJj ; and a very complete 
account, by the Rev. 1). S. Maiden, was pub- 
lished on page 415. .\ good account with ex- 
cellent photoicraphs appeared also in the Report 
of (he East Kent Scientific and Natural His- 
tory Society, Series II., Vol. 5. These annual 
reports, by the way, with their il lust rations, do 
the East Kent Society great credit. — (to ], 
MoHSLASD, Lansdowne. Cheltenham.) 

TrealnieBt lor Canary.— The crested canary 
that is becoming bald on the head and oecit 
seems to be badly nourished. Feed and treat 
as follows and It will doubtless come all right 
after the moult : — Staple food : Two parts 
canary, one part summer rape, and a half part 
hemp. Twice a week give a small leaspoon- 
lul of niga, maw, linseed, and short oals 
mixed together in about equ.il quantities, and 
twice a week, on days when it does not have 
the mixed seeds, give a smali piece of stale 
bread soaked in milk. Continue thtr green food. 
Do not hang the cage high up near the ceil- 
ing, and see that it is not infested with insects. 
Vou miijht smear a little sulphur ointment on 
the bare p'aces occasionally.— (to J. L. D. 
Campbell, London, W.) 

Halcbtng out Tortolie Egg> We think it 

would be useless for you 10 try and hatch out 
your tortoise eggs under a sitting hen, but 
you might try the experiment of placing them 
in an incubator, keeping the temperature at 
inn" Fahr. Yours is evidently a Grecian tor- 
toi'e and in their native haunts they lay eggs 
in holes in the ground in May or June in some 
warm sunny spot, covering them up and leav- 

upon cabbage, lettuce, dandelion, etc., and 
give access to water. At the approach of 
winter it should bury itself in the garden ; 
failing this, put it in a box with some hav 
and keen it out of the reach of frosts.— (to 
H. C. H.VRHAnENCE, Wnllham Cross.) 
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Rearing a Jackdaw.- The jackdaw is one of 
the easiest birds to rear, and. a delightful pet. 
It will ca^ almost any kind ol food that is 
wholesome for human beings, dogs, or poultry. 
Cheese and grapes are things that ii is very 
fond of ; and it greatly appreciates your help 
in lifting Sower-pols, etc., so that it can gel 
at the insects lurking underneath. Bread and 
milk'is good as a staple diet, but the more 
variety the belter. — (to W. Stewart, East- 
bourne.) 

Fretbwaler Aquarlnin, — We shall very 
shortly publish an atlicle on the management 
of an aquarium; but " Freshwater Aquaria," 
by the Rev. Gregory C. Bateman, pubjished 
by L. Upcoti Gill, would-be a very useful book. 
The fungus growth of which your first lot of 
fish died is a well-known disease. It is very 
infectious ; you should not allow a fish whiin 
exhibits any signs of it to remain an instant 
longer in the aquarium. ^ — (to J. W. Thom.is, 
Lowestoft.) 

QuHtloni About Beokt.— A reader tells me 
that "Hfnnedy's Clydesdale Flora" is a good 
book dealing with Scottish wild plants. "It 
is not illuslraled," he writes, "but is noted for 
iplions and is inval 

re, how- 
probably expressed in botanical language, 
which may not serve the purpose of a school- 
teacher who wishes 10 name plants for the 
children, without much bolanical knowledge, 
— <[n cominuation, to Enqijiiier, Menstrie.) 

A reader lells me that, although my slaie- 
ment is perfectly correct that there is no inex- 
pensive book by which birds can easily b; 
identified.' there is a very helpful Utile half- 
crown book called "The Pocket Book of 
British Birds," by E. F. M. Elms, published 
by West, Newman, and Co., Hatton Garden. 
— <Tn continuation, to E. W. Gray, Polmont 
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nd Boyd, Edinburgh, are 
the publishers of Mr. D. J. Price's IlllIc book, 
"A Readv Aid lo Distinguish British Wild 
Birds. " 

For an absolute beginner, perhaps " Our 
Country's Flowers," by J. G. Gordon, is the 
most useful cheap book for the purpose ol 
identifying plants. Il has numerous coloured 
plates and costs, I think, about six sAillin^ts. 

It is possible, of course, 10 learn taxidermy 
from the book alone ; but a much better plan 
is to take a few practical lessons Jrom an ex- 
pert. The cost of lhe.ee is small.— (to E. Mc- 
Laren, Currie. Lothian.) 

Piritoning CeU. — To lay out poison for cats 



■rtainly illegal, 



and i 



I find ( 



which of your neighbours is doing il, you could 
proceed against him. I should apply to the 
local branch of the R.S.P.C.A. for assistance 
.^to R. W. Brown, Highfields, 



■r.) 



Tborean't " Walden."— Yes. I have no 
doubt that an annotated and illustrated edition 
of this book, so like Gilbert White's " Sel- 
borne " in some ways and so unlike in others, 
would be a very desirable book for British 
readers. I have neither time nor qualification 
to undertake it myself ; but I will suggesl Ihe 
idea to one who has both. — (to G. A. Porter, 
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A Cruel Practke.- The trick of children in 
North Wales in spitting Into the mouths of 
young birds in their nests has no warrant that 
1 know of in legend or superstition. It is 
simply, I think, one of Ihose senseless acts of 
rrueltv which ehildren think funnv. " Pliv is 
not natural to children."— (to R. E. VAt;GHAS-- 
ROBBRTS.) 

Tbe Lad Cbanct tor a Free Book.— This 

124 page books which Lloyd's Sriii is send-I , 
ing gratis and post free. The book is as bis' • 
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Campanula isophylU- 

THIS is oneof the commonfst plants in 
cottage windows, and a charming plant 
It is for the purpose, effective ai all 
seasons, and very beautiful when in bloom. 
There are two varieties — one with lilac flowers 
and the other with white. Both are Easily 
propagated by cuttings or by division of the 
roots in spring. 

They may also be grown from seeds. If 
iffr 100 long in the sum* pots with the soil 
unchanged they deleiioiaie, but this may be 



ving then 
will be I 



D disturb tl 
usional dose of liijuid 



itlced : 



^ bell [Campanul, 
tlie flower IS bell-shaped, it is cloit 
the centre in C. iiofhylla to form a 
tube. The ren^on for this difference 
found in the different habits of the t\v 
In the upstanding C. nifdi 



Of course they should be carefully cut away 
as soon as they are discovered or they' will soon 
usurp the place o( the choice variety of rose 

The weeds 'are everywhere. We are som^ 
times asked to prescribe a quick remedy tor 
nettles or hog-weed. There is only one way 
of eradicating them, and that is a slow and 
tedious -way ; they must be forked out and 
burned. But with ordinary weeds the Dutch 
hoe will work wonders if it be kept going. 

They musi be kepi under ; to allow them to 
remain until they seed is madness. Weeds on 
gravel walks are easily destroyed by watering 
the walks with a weed-killer, of which there 

Frnlt Tree Peilt. 

Fruit trees sutler so much nowadays from 
fungus and insect pests that it is proposed 
to urge Parliament to make the periodical 
spraying of fruit-trees in this country compul- 



" Calvary Clover." 

This little plant is said lo be a native of 
Palestine, but it will grow freely in the open 
air in London. It belongs lo the clover fami^-, 
and its scientific name is Medicago fchiiiix 
{LegumiHosa}. The plant derives its name ol 
'■ Calvary Clover " from one or two peculiari- 
ties of growth and hubil. First, the seed must 
be sown in the spring, and those who havt a 
fondness for the p.ant say that it must be sown 
on Good Friday if the seed is to grow and the 
plant to thrive. I'here is a red spot like freshly- 
spilt blood on each division of the three-lUil 
leaf. 
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i the floi 
trailing C. iiophylla naturally turn 
upwards to the light, all the nectar, 
which is the inducement to insects 
to visit them, would be liable lo be 
washed away if Ihey also were heil- 
shaped. Hence the closed centre. 
It should be added that C. isopkylla 
is practically hardy and makes an 
excellent plant for the rockery as 
well as for pots. 

H. C. D. 

Work for the Week. 

TUniUiiK. 

THINNING, summer pruning, 
pinching, and weeding shi ' ' 
be the. princiiial garde i' 
operations for the next few wei 
Many people overlook the need 
thinning, that is. the reductior 



for 1 



quar 







dying away. The three leaflelE 
the leaf stand erect during the day in the ioriii 
of a cross, with head erect and arms extended, 
but with the selling sun llie arms are brouj^'lit 
together, and ihe upper leafli-l bows over iheii 
as if in the act of prayer. In due time a sni^l 
■yellow flower appears, and afterwards a lit.ie 
spiral pod covered wiih sharp thorns; this is 
the seed vessel, and as the seeds ripen ihe 
thorns on Ihe pod interlace and form a globu- 
lar head. When Ihe seeds arc quite ripe ihe 
seed-vessel turns brown, and i;s 

These bear a striking resemblance 
to a ■' Crown of Thorns " if would 
round the finger. It is from this 
"Crown of Thorns," its blfioil- 
stained leaves, extended arms und 
bowing head, also by the way the 
seed Is placed in the ground to await 
its resurrection, that the plant has 
gained for itself Ihe name of " Cui- 



To Multiply Shrubs. 



few flov 



r-pots 



to spare 
it this 
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develop properly the result will be ptolt.} 
unsatisfactory. Most people under- 
stand the necessity to thin out suih 
plants as turnips, beet, and lettuce, 
but only tew recognise that the 
same rule holds good for annuals of aJl kinds. 
The Ihin hall-starved look- that crowded 
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Prnniog. 

Summer pinching and pruning for fruit 
trees has alreudy been recommended and we 
hope that our readers have not overlooked it. 

There are too many gardens where Ihia 
simple yet really vita! operation is not per- 
formed.' Fruit trees on walls and all ifees 
and bushes which are benefited by pruning 
should not be allowed to waste their energies 
in the building up of strong woody shoots 



Mor 



lu'd hav 



: give 



>wlh by 



Campanula liopbylU. 



The gardener who keeps his own trees clear 
may have all his efforts in that direction nulli- 
fied by the carelessness or indifference of his 
neighbour. And we know of no means where- , 
by insects and fungi can be fenced out. 

At Ihe same time precautionary steps may 
be taken to keep ihem from doing much harm, 
such as spraying now and then with Paris 
green or Bordeaux mixture, either of which 
can be procured from a local chemist with 
directions for their application. 

The fruit growers in the United States are 
alive to the necessity of spraying if they are 
to secure good crops of fruit. Prevention is 
better than cure, and in order that the leaves 
may be covered with a substance which either 
kills or is distasteful to insect and other pests 
we do wisely to spray them. 



lultiply indefinitely many ot his 
favourite flowering shrubs or secure 
specimens of those which he admire! 
in friends' gardens by iakjng cut- 
tings. For cuttings the very thick, 
juicy shoots shou'd be avoided, 
these are liable to dpi 
rooting. 

Thin spindly shoots should also 
be avoided, because these have liitle 
vitality. Nice medium shoots, which 
are just beginning to turn woody, 
are the right kind, and if these are 
inserted in pots full of sandy soil 
and kept moist in the frame — whlrh 
must be shaded from the SUn — thry 
will very quickly strike ; and w: 1 
be well-rooicd and flourishing i-i 
; to plant out before winter. 



n fruit. 



"Kin&'» 



Eiamlnlns Rosn. 



ex ,1 mined for suckers 

ween the shoots of briar 
■hoie of the roses nro- 
■isfaclion the di 



Lynn and Iti Sniriinndbgs." — 

ims IS tnc latest of the handbooks is.iued by 
the Homeland .Association. Il is written bv 
Mr. W. A. Dutt, well known as an Eas't 



Natwe-Study in Aaitralta.— Three quarterly 

issues ot "The Geelong Naturalist," which 
is the journal of the (ieelong Field Naturalists' 
Club in Victoria, Australia, are before us; 
bul the one which compels anentlon is the 
number for September, 1905, containing 12S 
pages of the " official report of the nature 
study exhibition held in the Gordon Technical 
College, Geelong, Easter, 1905." Where is 
the nature study exhibition in Britain which 
publishes a similar official report? .\nd we 
hear that the second nature study exhibi'.ion, 
held at Easter this year, was also a remark- 
able success ; as no doubt the official report 
will show in due course. The example of " The 
Grelong Naturalist," under the guidance of 
its energetic editor, Mr, R. E. Trebilcock. i» 
one worthy of imitation. 

Th« RdgHlc Ro»e Show is being held in Mrs. 
Simpson's grounds, Wray Park, c" '-"-■-'— 



ful I 



jyth. 



I local handbooks issuwl by this energetic and Mes 



imber ho* sure 

il show was a few VMrs fi 

are told tliat the revival bidR fail 
e than worlhv of past tradili< 
R. G. ^^Vs^ and A. F. Blad.'s are 
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Nature Records of the Week. S-rsl^i^-Vr""""-*"""""' "'" 

,r . . , . _ ~ f. , Ch*ff:kch's nest with two eggs, one all 

(•.«n( m 6y readers of The Country- Side.) l,lyg^ almosi like a hedge-sparf-ow's. '^e of"*' 

[A separate heading of " London " will be Sw/LLOws, April 14th, Richmond, Yorks ; equally bright blue with one Fpot.— (R. A. C. 

made in this column lor records by nature- Corncbake, May gth, Stockton. Yorlcs ; Aries, Andover. Hants.) 

observers in the Metropolis.] Cuckoo, May loth.— (J. E. Norman Smithson.) MeAi>ow PifiT. — One of a clutch of five 

i^Aniinn ■• ■ smaller and rounder than the others with the 

M B— M , ■ ,t, r P 1, t StTMfO Neitlng-SltM. darkest marking at the smaller end.-H''- 

ih—ICF be St ih SWl Swallow's nest built upon a hair-broom Littleboy. Thornhill Park, Sunderland.) 

VVo;l,P;^^.vs.-Eann8 the' imma.nre blo>^ ETanVtlLtVwn™n5 tt'^n^.wttV!;: Thm Birds to . Il«( » 

son,, of the plane trees on the Thames Em- inspected without disturbance. The Buackb.r»'s nes, with 8 eggs, at Cohbrook. 

oankment. June 4 'h— (E. K . R.) ^^^ BK^ ^V ^^.^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ Bucks.-(W. E. Farr.) 

Polecat, with four young, seen near Atid- year, but it was in constant use, and Iheir Starling's nest last year w<lh '5 fffES; 

mer, Hants.— (R. A. C. Aries.) [Probably persistent efforts failed.— <G. Frisbv, Quorn.) This would suggest that five birds belonged 

this was an escaped polecat ferret.— Ed.] Another swallow's nest commentjed June lolh 1° the nest.— (R. A, C. Aries, Ando\er, 

BADtiERS. — Several correspondents send antl completed June J5[h on a beam in a school- Hants.) ^ 
newspaper cuttings describing an attack .made room at Ince, while the children were at work Mixed Nest. — A nest rontainmg 13 parl- 
upon Mr. A. Wright. Beeks Farm, Marshfield, —an '■ object lesson " in the truest sense,— ■''"'ge «, 6 pheasant s, and 7 red-legged part- 
Wilts, by four badgers, three of which were (A. W. Pollit, head teacher, Ince School, near ridge's eggs was found near Doncaster. 
killed in the subsequent fight. Can any Chester.) Vorks. The pheasant s and red-legged part- 
readers in the neighbourhood verify this? Wren's nest in the pocket of a coat hanging ridge's eggs were removeii by the keeper. 

BucK-HEADBD GULLS.— A new colony ap- within two vards from the engine and lour or Nevertheless, two days later some of the part- 
pears lo be starting On the salt marshes. Wells, five from several circular saws, working ton- ridge's eggs were broken and the ground 
Norfolk, where several pairs ore nesting this stantly, at the Saw Mills, ClanviUe, Castle strewed with feathers m consequence of a 
vear lor the first lime.— (E. K. R.) Gary.— (.Mabel C. Jones, Brulon.) fight between the hen pheasant and red-legged 
' Dunlins.— A dozen seen on Breydon Goldcrbst.- A goldcrest has laid three sue- partridge for possession of the nest.— (J.- W. 
Water, Norfolk, on June 7lh. Ordinarily the cessive pairs of eggs in a small indentation in Price, Moston. Manchester.) 
last depart very much earlier; and young the turf made by a man's heel, although (he gnttBrflJei and Hotbl. 

birds ol the year begin to re-appear in July. — first two pairs were taken. Probablv the bird - H«\uir n I'Tntnif/i Tune uih 

[A. 11. P.) had lost her nest and had to lav her eggs where ., p 1, F=«v — (I R Th.irinn^ iT.ne 

StOHT,NGALE.--The nightingale Is growing she could.--(G, Frisbv, Quorn.) n^rLeighton Buz^^d Beds.Ao. hUi^ 

commoner year by year m Herefordshire. Th.s WaCTAK '5 nest con.ammg young cudioo ^ '^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^, ,7^^ y^.^.^^ ,„' 

year there have been si.t places withm five under a plank over wh,ch quarrymen wheel ,Jt ^.^^k's issue headed -Silver-striped Hawk 

jmles of Leommster where It could be heard.- barrows all day long. A bare j-tnch space (or . ^^^^,^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

(C H. Lew^, Leommster ) the ™ckoo to have reached the nes .-(Mrs. ^iK-er-slriped hawk is D. cderio. and the 

Swift. — On June i6th, near Cardiff, an Lionel Armitage. West Bay, Dorset.) j .i ,_oj ,., n li„nw« 

angler's artificial fly. which had accidentally Par tb, tWE,— Nest built on the thatched roof """^'' rei errea to ^ - ''™™ 

Uen raised in the air,' was twice taken hv of a shed. 14 feet from the ground, al Radcot 

jwilis.— (Piscator.) A remarkable flight of Farm, Oxon— (J. H. Parker, M.R.V.C.S.. Qur Photographic CompetlUOn. 

swifts, estimated at 10,000 by several obser- Mill House. Faringdon. Berks.) RESULT FOR MAY 

pt'/.'.J^^^T-i,''" ' 1,^''?™"^.!° c""^j'jL. "f^j TJ« Cuckoo Froblam. The Counthv-Sidk offers prizes annually to 

fc.s<tpr. i hey came from the S. and departed .,, „ .. .... , , . , . _ . i .1. u . u .. 

10 the N E — fA H Roushani Exwick Wiiitii Bibd Finds the Nest ?— Apparently the extent of twelve guineas for the best photo- 
Exeter ■ ■ -^ ■ ■ ' 'the female ; because 1 watched a pair, the graphs of natural history subjects sent in by 

CORN BiTNTiNG.-Nest with three eggs in the '«■"«"' hunting through a pear tree, while the its readers. This sum is divided up, and one 

South Downs, June tith.-<F. N Colwell, ■"«!« sat on a bough calling.-(F. Fulton, guinea Is awarded each month. 

I^tt-es ) ' Latchford. Warrington.) The prize of one gumea for May has been 

C,t,FF.^,.AFr.-Parent birds, after leaving Does the Female Call " Cuckoo "?-T wo awarded to Mr. Dl.egard, Headon Lodge 

nes, conlainine voung sometimes observed to euckoos of different size were seen. The Brompton, R.S.O., for an excellent pic.ure of 

cover the small entrance comnletelv by drawine larger settled on an oak, calling repeatedly, a galloping horse. 

one or two featHers over it — (M'iss Ida Nor- T^"* smaller'flew round the tops of neighbour- Photographs intended for Che June competi- 

man. Strode Manor, Beaminsler, E)orset.) '"g irees, and presently responded in a much "on should have their titles and names and ad- 

' weaker voice.--fF. Fulton, Latchford, War- dresses of their senders written clearly on the 

ArItiIi oI Summer Blrdl. rington.) barfc, and should be addressed ; "Pictures Com- 

XoiES FROM DERBtsiltBE. — Corncrake, May petition," The CouNTRV-StDE, i and 4, Tudor 
Jth, Foremark, Derby. Swilt, May 1st, Derby. Corlimi Eggl. Street, London. E.C. One Guinea will be 
S'iifhtjar, May i6tli, Little Eaton, Derby, Spotted Flvcatcheb. — Three years running, awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
Kighttngale, June 1st, Shottle, Derby. Orange 1902-4. nests were found near the same spot, poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
trp butterfly, unusually abundant in Derbyshire, containing clutches of very pale blue, un- petitors whose photos may be used. Stamps 
—{per Hon. Sec. Midland Railway Natural spotted, irregularly-shaped eggs ; apparently should be enclosed if the return of the photo- 
History Society.) the result of chronic disease in the female graphs is desired in case of rejection. 
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>^HEN you are out in the open country air you 
will find nothing so gratifying with which to 
quench your thirst as 




Qntrclls-" Ginger Ale 




So delightfully cool and refreshing in all its native purity, 

it adds an inimitable charm to every outdoor pursuit, 
and makes the enjoyment of the picnic complete. 




Oj ait principai Mote's. Beslauranls. and 
Mineral Water Dea'ers. 




CANTRELL & COCHRANE, L-m. Dvu>l BiLFAmr. Quxom,. Lommm. 




Send I,'- Id tht London AgfflH : Fikdiatiii, Macki.. Toon & Co.. Lobimhi 
cairiaee paid to ymir addicu by ceiani. 
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Fancy Pheasants in Confinement — IL 



Chalee Vartetln. 
■OASSING to the rarer 



readers will be aware in pheasants the 
hen's plumage is of a sombre brown shade 
with black tracings in most of the breeds 
I have mentioned. 



Cfaintlcleer.' 

and deep red legs complete the male bird's 

i I would ^'^f'"'^'^ ""^^"'J- Feeding ind MiUiik. 

mention the Lady Amherst breed. breedTs'The'EUiott-to^ aua^rtrbild! '^'^ ^"'''e" P*"^^^"' """^ '^^ ''"' '^' 

which will abo stand confincn,ent f,^^: '' iZ ner nl 5h^ fii=t imoorted ^«K* ^'"'"' 3°) each season, which ar^ 

ell ,^t&f ^l P-"'^,*^r''.r^\ ""Po^ea rally used for hatching. June is about 

from Thibet. The male bird s plumage is Ti, k^ . „ ,i. < u . u- u . .u 

The male bird is most elegant, but, dillieult to describe correctly, being princi- w h^lJw t c^ L ^ ?^h' r**"* 

^fortunately, docs not obtain his full pally of a greyish shade, with brea.t and I?' ^'^'"^ '""^' ^ ^ ^- ^ 

i' y t^ y shoulders of a cop- S""^ ^^f ' '""""S hens always bemg chosen 

... ._ ., r m prelerence lo old ones. 

V""^^ ""*\ ^'"' '^ They may be hatched under hens in a 

long, and when angry .j^jia, Planner to chickens, although 

18 spreaa out alter tne ^^^^^ pheasant breeders have succeeded In 

"vL*",; ?*"! ■ leaving several of the varieties to hatch 

a HpanerSaJan" ^^ "^ '^-'- >-"^' ""' ^^"^ '^«- 

a Japanese pheasant, ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ advised to adopt this course. 

ana one I always aa- ^^^^^^ Silvers, Reeves, or Lady .Am- 

mire; ttic cocK s i^^^^^^ ^^^ j, ^^^ ^y^^ easiest breeds with 

beauty IS enhanced by ^.j^j^i, ^^ ^/j^^ ^ ^^^^ ^„j .^ ^^^^^^^ ^ 

a lo^■elv green head j^^;^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^j^^ ^^ j^ ^ ,^ 

''u J^ ""■ *'' B«her in one aviary with decided pie.- 

the body plumage is of ^^^ ;„ ^^^ j^ j^ .1 charming sight on a 

ITame oTthe'breed im ""f^^' ^"'^""^^"^ '^i' »° ^^^^ '^'^ g"""" 

name 01 tne ortea im f^, ^^o^^^pnig ^f ^^^^ .. i^i, (3;,^ .. ^^ ,1,^^ 

plies — and includes j _ ■. . 

•^ . . . dance about. 

When with hens the owner must exer- 

om't to ^'^^ ^^^'^ '" approaching the runs, as all 

M n^ul ""^'^ pheasants arc naturally pugnacious. 

1 f h" t^ ^* '" ^^^ number of hens permissible in 

b«. iJw iecta™ are ""' '^"^"e !>«"■■ opinions difl.r, but lh= 

.v. ,„ following will be found correct — Gotdens, 

seen in this country. ^ .Si.. , i--, 

The'r native land is '"' *"™e hens to a cock ; Silvers, one 

.. ',,.„ , _ hen: Lady .'\mherst, two hens: Swinhocs, 

the liimalavan mour- ._ n r , ■. i 

. . A ' , ,,. ,„ one hen; Reeves, four hens can be maw 

tains, and, contrary to .,, ; . _,,. ,, __ . 

tu Ur.h-L «( ™n^t with safety; El lotts, one or two hers; 

the habits 01 most i- - , , i . . ,. 

birds, they use their ^ ^''S'colour or Japanese, about three hens, 

beaks instead of their (-o,t of Keeplnf. ■> 

feet to scratch and , i . . -„ ■ . 

forage for their food. '" conclusion, I w.l stale that pheasants 

They live principally are remark -jbly small eaters, and given 

on roots, such as tur- ^^f^y conditions they cost but very httlc 

nips carrots beetroots '** '""''P '" >^°°^ condition at any time of 

in tlie raw stale, while '*'*' T^'"' ^^^"' 'l.'" °J (are including biscuit 
all other 'foods 



Lad J Ambent >nd Reevu Phsuaati. 



; meal or game food, plenty of green, and 
iound English water. 
Perseverance and extreme watchfulness 



plumage until the second jear. The buried under the leaves and kwse liii 

face is pale green, and the white "tippet" which generally comprises the run u. , ^ ,_ ., , ,. 

is beautifully edged with green and black, ground of the Monauls' aviary. It has P' '^"f^ beautiful birds* habits is all that 
a deep lustrous green breast, and white charming shades of colour, which almost .'^ really necessary 
under portions, together with a tail of defy description, head being dark gi 
wonderful length, enhancing his appear- neck deep red, shoulders olive green, 

iddle feathers white and violet, tail dn- 

imon. wings black, and completed by a 

ondrously lustrous green breast. 

1 should state here that f have omitted 
description of the female birds, but c^iiion by the t 



Then we have the Swinhoe, imported 1 
from Formosa, and decidedly unique in ■ 
appearance. The mate bird has a pure 
white crest (and red wattles), which he oc- i 
casionally erects until they meet in a point 
on top of the head. Tlie body is of a lovely 
shade of deep but gorgeous steel blue, 
wings brilliant green, shoulders red. This 
breed enjoys the soubriquet of " long 
toils," but is excelled by a breed known 
to fanciers as the Reeves, which have 
enormously long tails; in fact,' readers 
may doubt my statement when I assert 
that 1 have measured dead specimens and 
found that from the tip of the beak to end 
of their long tails Ihev measured fully six 
feet I 1 must, however, admit the Reeves 
lack some of the brilliant colours of other 

Barer Breeds. 

Then there is the Prelatus species, better 
known as the Firebacks, which are im- 
ported from Siam. but are not much bred 
in England, as fanciers lind they do not 
stand confinement so well us other varie- 
ties. The cock I may describe as having 
a- general colour of smoke blue, setoff with 
orange saddle feathers; a steel blue (ail 



keeping them happy and healthy. 



A SEASONABLE PUBLICATION. 



Cenlrat Company, o{ an 
illustrated guide 10 
the picturesque >ub- 
urbs of l^ndon wiih 
list of seaside, farm- 
house, and munlry 
lodslii},'^ and hotels 
Imuied ai ihe inaiiv 
del ii.'hi Till spt>l>: -.md 



time of Ihe yo.ir, i 
roniemplalmg tli 
holiday*. Copies ( 
be obtained at a 



/'receipt of posTcnrd 
' lo publicity dqp^l- 

bonp Road, London, 
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The Microscope auvd Its Wonders. 

By A. H. WllllMiis- Illustrated from Micro-PlMlograplu by flu Author. 

IMAGINE what would be the effect were membrane of the wing with scales, bril- mieroscopist. A description of these in a 
an announcement made that some dis- liant in their colouring . and iridescence few words is a difficulty, and to understand 
tinguished savant had discovered the and arranged in rows like tiles upon a roof, them requires an education upon the sub- 
possibility of providing humanity with ad- The dust from a ripe Stillon cheese is seen ject. Diatoms are minute aquatic organ - 
ditiooal eyes, eyes of different power from to be^ — but wait until you can see it your- isms that possess a skeleton or framework' 
Ihose at present possessed by it in general, self so that the responsibility for spoiling of siles, a substance that is practically in- 
and by which objects that are invisible appetites for that comestible will not be- destructible; they are found both recent 
through their minuteness might be clearly long to the writer. and fossil, the latter often in beds of con- 

seen. By the seashore the marine growths siderable extent in diffj!rent parts of the 

washed up by every tide provide an endless globe. 

variety of material. Some of the most in- 
teresting and beautiful forms may be found 

attached to filaments of weed, miniature 

coral colonies, some of them of the purest 

white, others of a delicate mauve, an 

ajIKregation of tiny tubes, each unit of 

which was once the home of a pohT). 

Lovely though these coral formations arc 

now, their beauty is far short of when 

they were tenanted by their original occu- 
pants, each protruding like a flower. 
The very sand of the shore teems with 

interest to the mieroscopist. In some parts 

it appears to consist mainly of foraminifera 

—little shells, diverse in form, with their 

exterior as though sculptured. 

In othtr places signs of aftinnal life arc 

entirely absent and the mineral kingdom 

prevails, the ruddy complexion of some 

localities is seen to be due to the presence 

of multitudes of nodules of iron, beautiful 
both form and lustre. 



Fnamtnlteni thirty times tbelt natarkl 



Dlfttpnu HiKiilflad Sixty TlmM. 



From an anatomical standpoint such a ?' ■"""""Qes oi noouies oi iron, oeautitui ^t^^j^ t^e microscope ihev are seen to be 

sucL'esiion is, of course, ridicutous ; still, m both form and lustre. of almost endless variety of forms, straight 

il should be remembered that, thanks to / thm section or s hce cut through the ^^d curved, square, circular, triangular, 

the instrument with which this article is ^^^'P "■"^'""^."'^'' .«j * P'^« '" another thing ^^^ evervthing between. The surfaces of 

prircipally concerned, the optical effect of o' Beauty-, its^aitlerent stj-uctures thus cut ,1,^5^ silicious valves are -covered with 



1 fairl> 



with different plants, different 
patterns presented lo [he view. 



•'addllionbl eyes" is readily attainable. pr*v ^"?ss give tne wnoie me appearance o 
... , ■',. , ', ^ .„ ■„ .u,. deheate ace-work of regular design 

vided always that you are fortunate m the ,_^.^^ ,,,-«„„„> „u.,. ,jif£„„, .„ ^„., 
possession of, or have 
modem microscope. 

This fortunate condition is, however, not 
universal ; niicrosc<^es, as other scientific 
in.-tmments, are costly,' and the limited 
means of the greater numbfer of us is a 
practical barrier to an acquaintance with 
ihfm and the marvels that they reveal. 

To an extent, however, this barrier has 
bi pn broken down by the happy union that 
has been formed between the microscope 
and the camera, photography to-day can be 
made to provide representations of the 
actual objects thtmsclves as shown through 
The tube of (he instrument, and although, 
o( course, stripped of much of Ihe beauty 
of (he original, the pictures show sufficient 
in this respect to excite wonder and admira- 
tion and to provide instruction for the 
mind upon the existence of " the Uttle." 
a world of which human vision but for 
the microscope could never have had the 
sliehlest conception. 

Inder the powers of the microscope 
y of the objects with which 



:irkings, " often of the r 
xquisite fineness, in one variety as fine as 
14.000 to the inch, a degree that can hardly 
le conceived, and the equivalent to divid- 
'ng a hair longitudinally 400 times. 

The form and arrangement of these 
traceries is almost as diversified as are the 
forms themselves. The fascination that 
the study of these organisms and their 
markings exert upon the mieroscopist is 
sometimes so deep as to render him the 
subject of the term " dialomaniac," 
humorously applied by his fellow workers. 
The fact is that the field for investigation 
provided by the diatomacse, 'as they are 
scientifically known, is sufficient to absorb 
all the leisure that can be given to them 
by ihose who make their study a speciality. 
To the markings of diatoms much of the 
great advance in the defining powers of 
the microscope that the past quarter of a 
century has seen is due; they have pre- 
Bnlugtd Seetlon at ■ SM-UrohlD'a Spine, sentcd such a variety of tests for optical 
power that they have stimulated the manu- 
The echinus, or sea-urchin, is another facturers of lenses towards the supreme es- 
■reature popular with the mieroscopist by cellence that the present day sees. The 
eason of its spines ; cut across these latter markings upon these " jewels of the micrci- 
liiar become endorsed with a charming show more delicate structure, and with the scope," as diatoms have been not inaptly 
Im'diness, a spot of blight upon a leaf be- different species the pattern of this also termed, has brought forth varying opinions 
tomes a ^roiipof tiny cups, each filled with varies. as (o their actual character, and it has been 

BoWen grains, the wing of the butterfly An article like this must Tiot be ended only by this satisfactory advance in optical 
showsits"dust," with which every butter- without reference to diatoms, organisms construction that some at least of these 
fly hunter is familiar, ckithing the gauzy that posse-* a great fascination for the vexed questions have been set at rest. 
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Country'Side Notes, 

' Warham. Norlolk. 

In all places then, and in all seasons, " many parts of the country " where this only mares are kepi for work and breed- 

Flowers expand their light and soumke alleged disappearance of house-sparrows ing, the youngsters are always spoken of 
Things. has taken place, they might confer a ser- as " colts," 

Teaching us by most persuasive reasons, vice on mapy by coniinumcating infor- ••• ^ 

How akin they are to human things. mation on the subject, especially intor- Among the "freak" eggs of poultry 

And vAth child-like credulous affection, mation as to the means whereby the dis- which have been sent to us irom time lo 

We behold their tender buds expand appearance was brought about. time there have been several rf a type 

Emblems of our own great resurrection; * * * which deserves notice, although we have 

Emblems 0/ Ike better land. Reference was made in a recent number failed to obtain a good photograph of it. 

IT is too late to do anything this year, '•* •'^'^ possible interbreeding of the Reeve's When origlnaHy laid, these resemble shell- 
of course; but [ wish that all pheasant with our common English phea- less eggs, being soft and rather shapeless 
Nature-lovers would bear in mind, sants; and the bird is such a magnificent in oullinc, of a pale colour. They rapidly 
as a fact to be insisted upon wherever oc- creature (hat one would like to see it in change to a brown and leather}' appear- 
casion offers, the unfairness of allowing '^^ coverts. Its progeny, when mated ance outside; and look more like pellets 
the shooting of wild fowl to commence at ""'^ «" ordinary hen pheasant, are grand than eggs. A transverse section, ho«-- 
the beginning of August. On the last day "'crs, too^ and very good for the table. But ever, reveals their true character, which 
of July you may see the mallard's duck* ''^'^ drawback in the matter is (hat the pro- is very curious. They consist, like 
lings paddling behind their mother in a Seny practically stops at the first genera- ordinary ^gs, of the three parts— the 
dutiful little flock. Neit day ihe luckless """ = ^""^ ^'■- W. Bailey, of Malvern yolk, the white and the shell— but the 
little " flappers " are shot wholesale, as ^^ells, has been good enough to give me relative positions of two of these are 
rhey scurry wilh flightless wings over the some details of his experiences. changed. The yolk is, as always, in the 

water. • • • middle, but the shell comes next, and the 

• * • He placed a male hybrid between the white is spread in a thick layer outside the 
Most sportsmen admit that this shooting Reeve's and common pheasant wilh five f^>ell. It is a matter for interesting con- 

of the " dappers " is not sport; " but," ordinary ring-necked hens in a coop; and jecture, by what internal disarrangement 
they say, " if we do not get them some- the result was about seventy eggs, from fhe fowl contrives to put the shell round 
one else will, and they are very gtxxl to which only two birds were reared. In the the yolk, before the white has been addol. 
eat." This does not alter the fact that next year it was similariy mated, and One of these specimens, now before me, 
Ihe mallard is one of our most beautiful from sixty-eight eggs none were reared, was sent by Mr. F. Kaye. Skelmanthorpe. 
and interesting wild birds, and that it is Thus, if this hybrid cock had been in the * * » 

not fair that he should be killed off in the coverts — where, owing to its large size and " I was on BDdidris grouse moor, 
name of " sport " before fie is able to fly. the pugnacity which is characteristic of Ruthin. N. Wales," writes a correspon 
But for ihis killing of " flappers," too, the Reeve's pheasant, it would no doubt dent, " the other day, and found that ihe 
there is no reason why other wild fowl, have had a large harem — the lolal toss in keepers had almost exterminated and 
such as the widgeon, should not become pheasants would have been sixty or driven away (he colony of black-headed 
established as breeding birds in England. se\eniy /ler annum. At this rate the ex- gulls. Only one nest I found made, 

• » • perimcnt of introducing Reeve's phea- whereas last year on May 14th 
Several correspondents write to confirm sants into a.game preserve is manifestly there were at least 150 with full 

Ihe opinion of Mr. Vaughan- Roberts that too costly. clutches in. I do not think Ihis 

most of our common birds lay fewer eggs • • • will happen again, as I mentioned the oc- 

th.in they used; but some hold a contrary Quite a new explanation of the mean- currence to my cousin, whose estate ad- 
opinion. And in mailers of this kind many ing of the name of the " colt's foot " joins, and he will, I know, speak strongly 
outside factors must be considered. The plant is given by a reader, who writes :— in ihe matter, as he did some years ago, 
increase of population and the growing " H you pick a large mature leaf of this when the very same thing happened. To 
popularity of Nature study send ten limes plant, and make a section of the stem with prove the igncM-ance of these keepers, last 
as many observers into the fields as went a pen-knife, you will see in the slerft a per- year was one of the best grouse years on 
twenty years ago; and a certain proportiMi feet reprjse.itation of a foal's foot." The record, and the gulls were in greater 
of these cannot resist taking one or two leaves of the colt's foot are now fully- number than ever befwe; and, besides, 
eggs, especially if these are at all curiously matured ; and any who are interested in in my opinion they are the waleh-<log 
marked, from the nests which they find, this thre^i-cornered controversy can take 'or that part of the moor." 
So it is quite possible that those whose the opportunity to decide for themselves « f « 

experience extends over a long period of whether the plant gets its name from the I have given prominence lo this note as 
years may find that birds' nests contain appearance of the buds, the shape of the an Instance of the destructive ignorance 
fewer eggs now than they did in Ihe leaves, or the section of the leaf-stalk. For which landowners, who are themselves 
" good old days," simply because olhers myself, I believe that the last is merely a presumably persons of education and 
have' found the same nests and have taken coincidenci;, although it is certainly curi- Rood feeling, permit their underlings 10 
toll of them. ous. display. Every man who owns an estate 

• • » • * • ought to relise that he has in charge a 
Whatever opinions we may hold as to The same correspondent, Mr. R. J. portion of the national beauty and iniere;t 

comparative scarcity or abundance of some Simons, of Cae Court, Bridgend, S. of Britain. ^ 

birds this year, the complaint which has Wales, says that country people do not • • • 

been published of " the extraordinary dis- always understand ihe special meaning of With reference to the very late nesting 
appearance in many parts of the country ihe word '' colt," but use it in the general of the corn-buntinfr, noticed by Mr. Nor- 
of the common house-sparrow " strikes sense as the young of a horse. " They man Gilroy, a possib'e explanation conies 
one as peculiar. "One somehow mis.ses will," he says, "often speak of a 'mare from Mr. J. P. Nunn, Rov<;ton, Herts, 
(hem now they are gone." says the writer, colt,' and, indeed, if we turn up the word This gentleman has paid close attention 
No doubt, it is quite possible that we in a good dictionary we find that the mean- to the bird for twenty years and has made 
rr.idht all feel lonely without the ubiquit- ing of 'colt' is given as 'the young of a large co'lection of its epgs. varying from 
ous sparrow chirping at us from the house- any equine qufdrupert."' No doub'. it pale blue with faint markings lo rich 
tops, chasing away our house-martins, is true tha^ the d'rsiinction bciwecn colts brown with blackish b'orchrs, all taken 
wrecking the nests of our flycatchers, and ;nd filli.'s, which is so familiar (o the from nests on his own land. Now, he 
descending in jostling crowds to gobble up lownsm.m who goes lo the Derby or Hurst says, he could not co'lrct anything of the 
all the food put out for olher birds. Park Races, is not observed by ihe rustic, kind. The bird builds its nest on the 

■ * • who has to deal with the horse as a farm- ground— not 111 the turf, like the skylark 

But regret for the absence of the house- produc^. To (he latter a young horse is a — and chooses by preference a field of 
fparrowis an experience which most of us " foal " while it runs at its mother's heels, sainfoin or elover. Here, of course, i( is 
would like (o go through once, just to sec and a " colt " when it is old enough to be wrecked by the grass-cutting machine. 
whnt it is like. So, if any readers of The turned nut to grass with its fellows. On " The unavoidable destruction of eggs." 
( 'ot;KTRV-SiDR happen to live in any of the an East Anglian farm, at any rale, where Mr. Nunn writes, " is vei j great and will 
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become worse as machinery is mcffe in- 
troduced to work the land. Already 
nearly all the ground-nesting birds uhich 
u^ to haunt this immediate locality — 
stone plover, green plover, landrail, 
ftheatear, tree pipit, whinchat, and others 
—have gone or very rart.y nest with us. " 
Possibly this explains not only why the 
corn-bunting appears to nest so lake — its 
first nest having been usually destroyed 
during the hay harvest — but also why, 
although one of its names is " the common 
bunting," it should be so comparatively 
;are now in cultivated districts. 

Does the cuckoo abstract one cm* more 
eggs from the nest in which it places its 
ovn? A number of inddents have been 
reported to me lately, which all seem to 
point to this conclusion; and one of these 
was recwded by a correspondent this 
week. Of course, it is possible, in this 
case— where a hedgesparrow's nest which 
had had three eggs was subsequently 
found to contain CHily one of the original 
eggs and one cuckoo's — that some other 
marauder may have abstracted two of the 
original three hedgesparrow's eggs; but 
eggsteaiing vermin always eat (M* destroy 
tbe whole clutch, and a human being 
would certainly have taken the cuckoo's 
^g. In other cases the same probability 
exists. About three weeks ago I myself 
Eound a lark's nest, containing a single 
egg; and visiting the place two days 
later, when there ought to have been three 
^gs, I found only two, of which one was 
B cuckoo's. I concluded, pefhaps 
wrongly, that the nest must have been 
deserted; and as it was in an absurdly 
conspicuous place at the corner tA a lane 
and a road, I removed the eggs. Now 1 
am inclined to think that the cuckno may 
have taken the two missing lark's eggs. 

There are many reasmis why we might 
expect the cuckoo to have acquired the 
habit of abstracting one cb" more eggs 
from the nest in which it deposits its own. 
The owner of the nest would be less likely 
10 niHice that an extra egg has been 
introduced ; and the young cuckoo would 
have less work to do in ejecting its fellow- 
occupants later. One could understand, 
too, why nests are sometimes found with 
only one egg and that a cuckoo's, if it 
tt-ere the habit of this bird to take away 
at least one egg at the time of depositing 
iti own. Perhaps, too, some liltfe weight 
may be attached to the almost universal 
rustic belief that the cuckoo eats small 
birds' eggs ; while there are also some 
published statements to the effect that 
cuckoos have been seen flying away from 
nests with eggs in their bills. This 
interi'sting question, however, is one 
which ought soon to be settled definitely, 
seeing what an army of nature-observers 
now carry field glasses and are thi's 
enabled to watch the proceedings of birds 
at a distance. 

' I1 sending the interesting record, 
Ahich was published last week, of swifts 
twice taking an artificial fly on a line, 
which had been unintentionally let go in 
lb'- air, a Cardiff reader sends a wekoro 
little note. Between the two incidents of 
the unlucky swifts, the angler cmne upon 
p 'nake In the hTbace. He drew back 
fl-id watched it glide away. As it had no 
dark line down the body he allowed il to 



escape, noticing that it had pale marks on 
the side of the head — whence the grass 
snake is often called " ring " snake. 
" That snake," my correspondent adds, 
" owes its present existence to informaticxi 
1 had gleaned iiom The Country-Sidb. " 
I hope that this is only one of .many 
similar instances that have occurred and 
will occur in future. 

Among our Nature Records this week 
are several from observers who have 
noted, In different parts of the country, 
that certain kinds of birds are unusually 
scarce or exceptionally abundant. The 
most interesting contrast of this kind 
comes in two records from different 
localities in the same county, Oxford- 
shire; one noting that there is a great 
shortage of cuckoos this year, and the 
other that cuckoos are more numerous 
than they have been since 1901, which 
was a great cuckoo year. This contrast 
would give especial interest to the notes 
of other observers in Oxfordshire and the 
adjoining counties. If they will send 
some to me, 1 shall be glad to publish in 
these notes any conclusion to which they 
may seem to lead. 

To Mr. W. Watson, Curator of Kew 
Gardens, I am much indebted for a table 
of observations which he has made of the 
directions in which twining plants turn, 
in its bearing upon my theory that this 
depends upon the hemisphere In which 
the type originated— plants of the 
northern hemisphere following the sun in 
the same direction as the hands of a 
clock move, and plants of the southern 
hemisphere following it in the opposite 
direction. As it stands, I am free to 
admit that the table offers little support 
to the theory; but we have no reason to 
assume that the place where any plant is 
found now is necessarily the place where 
the ancestral type of its family originatt d. 
Indeed, if, as is possible, further investi- 
gation should tend to establish the sound- 
ness of the theory, it might give us 
valuable aid in retracing the past history 
of the plant world and discovering the 
place of oriirin of the earliest types, of 
our modern flora. 

E. K&y RobuMon. 



Fair July. 



The poets sing the charms o . 
But few have praised fair Maid July, 
Who dances through the flowery world, 
Beneath the cloudless azure sky ; 
Her locks are radiant, like the beams 
Of golden glittering Summer sun — 
Hpr robes are all of gossamer — 
By fairy lingers deftly spun. 

Her bands are full of gilly-flowers 

And clove^rarna lions — spicy-sweet — 

For her the scarlet poppies blow 

Like rubies 'mid the ripening wh"at. 

And deep-blue corn-flowers rear their crowi 

Of sapphire o'er the swayr.^ ears : 

The iris lifts his golden spears. 

The lark sings in the cloudless skies. 
White sca-hirds flit o'er sunlit wnves. 
That ripple over the shining sands, 
.^^d softly break in rocky caves; 
Our thoughts fly from (he murky town, 
The city's endless toil and roar 
To wander with fair Maid JuW 
Through forest cool, by \va\e.bent shore. 

Maud F,. Siihcent. 



B.E.NA. 

AfflUatsd SorietlM. 

I>ear Sir, — At a recent meeting of the Can- 
terbury Nature Students' Club, tl was un- 
animously decided to make application for 
affiliation to the B.E.N.A. 
Allow me Co remain, 

Yours faithfully. 

F. C. Snell, Hon. Sic. 
7 and 8, Guildhall Street, Canterbury. 

Thn list ol Hembin. 

In response to my request, great numbers 
of the members of the B.E.N. A. have sent in 
their names and addresses, carefully written, 
on postcards; and comparison of these with 
the recorded names and addresses in the list 
compiled from their previous letters shows that 
a great many errors have thus been avoided 
in tbe list to be published. People are so ac- 
customed to reading their own signatures that 
they da not realise bow hieroglyphical these 
may seem to others who try to decipher them 
for Uie first time. Members who have not 
yet sent in their names and addresses, but 
would like to make sure that they shall 
be correctly published, will still be in lime 
to have the necessary corrections, if any, made 
in the printed proofs of the list. To save 
time the cards should be addressed to E. Kay 
Robinson, Warham, Norfolk. 

Hdp Id the BoHdajt. 

Dear Sir, — Re your suggestion of guides for 
special localities. During the coming holi- 
day season many botanists will go to the Isle 
of Wight for a botanical holiday. For some 
years 1 have made' a special study of the 
Wight nora, and should be glad to assist or 
advise any members of the B.E.N. A. in regard 
to specimens or localities, or to suggest any 
tours, should they visit this favoured isle of 
nature. A stamped envelope should be en- 
closed for a reply. As an appreciative reader 
of CouNTBv-SiDE, I wish to congratulate you 
on the excellent standard it maintains. 
Yours faithfully, 

Ernest H. White. 
31, Canterbury Road, Southsea. 

Himliig of SpMfmeiis. 

Sir, — [ shall be happy to give inforniutlon 
on natural history subjects and identify speci- 
mens as far as 1 can tor any members in this 

Charles Nicholsok. 
35, The Avenue, Hale End, Chingford, 

Sir. — In the Kettering district, Mr. Goo. 
Abbott will answer all questions relating to 
concbology, and Mr. F. Martin will answer all 
questions relating to birds and eggs, as sec- 
tional members of the Kettering and District 
Naturalists' Society and Field Club. 

Wishing you every success, yours truly, 
Arthur J. Asher, Secretary. 

141, St. Peter's Avenue, Kettering. 

Dear Sir,— On behalf of the South Man- 
chester Naturalists' Association, T shall be 
glad to help anyone to identify British birds' 
eggs or nests in the Manchester district. 
Yours truly, 

Fredk. Thorp. 

91. Welllnelon Street, Moss Side. 
Manchester. 

PropoMi Junior Nature Clab. 

Dear Sir, — If any boy memtwrs of the 
R.E.N. A., not over 17 years of aRp, would 
like to help in forming a nature club in West 
London, one of whose objects would be to 
keep a collection of small wild life fcr the pur- 
pose ol studying habits, etc.. and will write to 
me, 1 shall be pkased. Thanking you very much 
for your splendid paper, especially for the ar- 
rounls of insects given lately with magnified 
drawings, I remain, yours truly, 

Edw*rd Tanser. 

10, Asbchurch Grove, Shepherd's Bush. W. 
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B.E N A ^**" "^'^^ "°* '**^^^ y°^' *^^''''^' ^°' "'^ The Week's Wild Life in 

■ ■ ' keeper would not appreciate the honour; _, 

(Conlinueil from pagt H3.) he would use chem probably to mark Ihe flCtUrCS. 

«ii.ii.^„.< p..h..»" stands for shooting parlies. 1 mean just (5„ page 139.) 



Dear Sir -Would it entail too much labour uj-"" You can fold' out his name before- X/O""*^ °*'* ^^^ ^'^^^^^ delighKul 

nUlonTth ;'h?B e"?;' A r tTs io T; Eand.- and the '^£" pleats hifwr^^^^^^^ Y creatures. During the first few days 

mTnTis ff.U *an, 1 hL a^^^^^^^^^ costs t«,thing. The chances are that Mr. .of the.r hfe they are e>Lqu.s,.ely 

Zptca « thi 1. Zl iS-culd vtf ^u'eh'^Hk'. Scand-So will no, be at home. You will com.caiw.lh the.r '-S^. ^l^-nn eyes a. 

to exchange for specimens i do ^not posses., be asked your business, and whether you their suits of soft fluff from head to. oe. B) 

This would include botanical, entomological, will " please " leave any message. If you degrees the fluff is partly pushed oft by the 

geological, and other branches of natural his- f^^k^ ^ favourable impression on the wife, growing feathers and partly rubbed olf m 

wry. _ it „ii| go far towards a friendly reception the movemenUof the youngsters: and our 

Yours faithfully, (^ ^^^ "^^^ ^j waiters illustration (i) represents a pau- of young 

tlERDERT H. BooKKH. ' » ' bfown owls at the interesting stage when 

.53. Albert Road. Heeley. SheflSeld. I do not wish to make out that every ^^^ eok)uring of their plumage 

(I. would not email too much labour, pro- pniekeeper is a sort of miniature sultan; ,, j^^ (^ ^^ow plainly through the fluff. ^ 

vided that there are members with the en- I want merely to point out how much more ^^Everyone knows the wild stmv,- 

.husiasm and leisure .0 act as secretaries of pleasant your stay in the country may be berry-altl4ugh it is very easy to mistake 

the several branches I should be glad to re- -made by approaching a gamekeeper in a ■» strawberry PotenUna fragori. 

ceive the names of any such members.- reasonable manner. Of course h.s em- 'J Th? barren strawbfrr,-. 

* • • -Xh '^^ w^^sin^Teir buT i^a: ''— -i,,^xv;hX:nt'?hTr5: 

m B.E.K.A. Voluo.«r Fund. pend/chiefly on what the keeper says, ^Sn^e'^rthV^aiu^l^^ofr^t:: 

I have to acknowledgo rece.p. o( several whether permission is granted or not. ,^^,^ When you are eating the" fruit ■' 

voluntarv contributions .0 the expe^^^ Therefore it is well first to sound the of a strawberry, the part which you en joi* 

^ ollow!- ''^^P^- Failure .0 respect the conditions is only the enlarged " receptacle." The 

Thomas Hornsey iun M ■ Mrs Jarvis ^^ imposes leads often to the ckismg of real fruits are the little seedlike things 

Barber 7s -d ■ C j Harding '2s od - James woods to one and all. When making ex- scattered over its surface. Luckily, how- 

^^trcer' Is'. ■ A. L. T-, is. ; Tom W. Low- eursions through the woods, or atong the ever, the enlarged receptacle tastes as »ell 

iher IS.: Miss Una D. Dunn, is.; G. A. hedgerows, never take a dog unless under that name as an v other. 

Martiji. is. securely lead. Remember that profuse 3._|n|y Is the month of the big friiil- 

^.^r..^...,^ _ apolog.es accompanied even by a peace- ,aries, those fine tawny butterflies. 

^ /- I '„ offermg of gold, cannot undo the result of chequered with black above and streakW 
From a Gamekeeper S ten mmules- wild carccnng by your hither- ^^ spotted with silver bek,w. that go skim- 
Notebookt mnorent Jack. ming and sailing down woodland glades 
You may urge that he killed nothing; among the ffowering brambles. Our pic- 
I N July the invasion of country places by y^u are sure he could not run fast enough ture shows the finest of the British kinds. 
1 holiday-seekcrs fram the towns be- t^ catch even a half-grown rabbit— that is a silver-washed fritiliary. which ha* 
gins. Fashion, and perhaps cheap- n^t the point. The damage lies not in freshly emerged from the chrysalis and is 
ness must explain this preference for shady ^j,at the dfcar dog slays, but in what he seeking its first meal of nectar from the 
lanes, green fields, and honeysuckle- jisturbs. And remember that a keeper is bkissom of the blackberry. It is distin- 
scentcd woods, instead^ of the sea and a entitled by law to shoot any trespassing guished by the wavy streaks of silver on 
frizzling beach. During holiday time dog, provided there is no other way of sav- a dark-green ground, which, as shown 
there is a great demand for rooms in farm- ing the life of the game he is pursuing. here, adorn the undersides of its hind- 
house or cottage, even in the uttermost „ .,■ . i j ■ j < u/ino-c 
I u ^ , The subject of do^s reminds me of wings, 
pans of the cout^try. _ ■ ^^^^^^ ^^ ingenious reply a lady once gave 4-— The familiar gall of the wild rose, 
This slate of things is aU very well froni ^^ ^.^^^^ j suggp^,^ politely that it which resembles a ball of delicate red-and- 
the point of view of Ihe visitors, and oi ^.^^j^ ^^ ^^ ^.^^^ j^ ^|, concerned, and In- green moss, is known as the bedeguar. 
those who make a few c.ttra shilFmgs by ^identally for her dog, if she prevented his It is one of the most wonderful things in 
catering for them. But to the game- trespassing. nature, having been caused somehow bv a 
keeper iheir coming as a rule, is by no certainly a doe .ut ^'"'''' "^ (Cynics), which pierced the rbse 
means a blessing, though prepared he „f^* ^^^^^^^yf^^^i'Te t^^ shoot. What pEculiar irritant the flv de- 
may be for each batch of the invading so lar as i was ao e to juage, tnis was a 1 pogjts ^ith its e^ff is not known ■ but if 
I ™ c„ ~^„ ,= .ho Hav nf H.pir nrriv.il that cou d be said in his favour. The fair P"*"" 7"" "s egg is not Known , out, 1 
force. So soon as the day 01 tlieir arrival howevpr nti<iurert mp that he would ""^ understood the secret, what marvel- 
',c fivoA iii*fc nature ic cnrj^aH u-'ith nmayinp' owner, nowever, assurea me tnat ne wouia ... *».. 
IS hxed, Ihe news IS spreaowiin amazing ... he u-a=i a "nure. 'ous growths we might produce. The 
speed throughout the whole local commun- do no harm to my game. lie \^ as a pure- puroose of the bedeeuars is of course to 
;iv ThPrf. Is much rivilrv amongst those t"""* Canadian boar-hound," and would Purpose 01 tne oeaeguars is, or course, 10 
H>. 1 here IS much rivary amongst tnose mnrrv And who P^vide safe lodging and food for the 
of the pony-and-trap-for-hire persuasion as scorn any less noble quarrj And who ^,^,„ots of the little Hv inside 
In n.-lJrfihnll ririvrthp iwrtv from the sha say— after this— that ad.es lack re- ni=ig^'s 01 tne i.ttie ty insiae 
to who snail arive tne p-nrty irom me / ^ -yije ^ak eggar is one of our. most 
station, which, as oompetition is hmited source 1 interesting moths, from the male's habit 
generally to two. ends in division of the But to return to the keeper and those (^f zigzagging about at a great pace in 
spoil. The owner o( the horse least liable vistiors to his domains who approach him j„jy sunlight, seeking often at a great 
t<i sudden collapse takes the human reasonably. The modern keeper knows to distance the hidden mate on whose seem 
freight, while Ihe other has the less aris- his cost that people, who spend their lives jj^ j^ travelling so excitedly At least, 
t.irralic job of carting the luggage. in towns, do not understand the customs „,gre is little doubt that it is by scent 
Sooner or later a collision is certain to and laws of the country-side. But he has that the male finds the female ; and as 
occur between the newly-arrived visitors learnt by experience that when he has sat- ii„ie that his organs of scent are his 
and the gamekeepers in the distrirl. I isfied himself of their good faith, it pays „ide-fringed feelers. 
want, however, to disabuse everybody's him amply to withdraw his usual reserve, 6.— Once more we take the opportuniij 
mind of the idea that all keepers are the to explain the ways of Nature, and, while ,(, impress upon our readers the appear- 
abusive, surly ruffians they are put down g.ving a wealth of pleasure to others, to ance of the harmless .grass-snake, with 
to be generally. Too often the first^ meet- make many a useful ally for himself. f,„^y scattered bUck spots on a greenish 
ing with a gamekeeper is under circum- If you love flowers, the keeper can le.nd olive ground, and apale mark on each 
stances that would make even an angel j-ou to those spots where you may find rare side of the back of the head, giving Ihe 
speak in no uncertain tore— if he were a specimens ; if birds are your hobby, he can appearance of a collar. This specimen 
keeper. ^ help you to study them. In fact, there is had been killed before it was photo- 
There is one golden rule for all when no phase of life in wood or field concern- graphed, as may be seen by the distortion 
visiting any country place tur the first ing which the gamekeeper cannot offer ot its jaws; but If the illustration enables 
time. Before you set out to explore ihe useful, practical hints. For the signs, some readers to recognise and sp.^r^■ other 
land, other than the public roads, call on scents, and sounds of the woods are to him harmless grass-snakes, it will not have 
the gamekeepers in the neighbourhood, as the necessaries of life. died in vain. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



nt Biter Bit.— Sir,— One day, whife going 
round with a keeper, 1 saw a weasel run away 
from a thrushes' nest in which there were five 
hntf-fifown jDung. It ran straighl into a 

caught. On going; to look at the nest, I found 
tlial only part of one young thrush was left. 
But the weasel had paid tlie price of his crime. 
-Yours, etc., J. Mercer, Bolton. 

A Sclt-bagged Rabbit.— Sir,— When playing 
goK with a (riend on the Blakeney links. North 
Norfolk, on the igth in»t., I drove a ball into 
a i;orse bush. Being unable to find it for some 
time my caddie placed the club-bag some five 
or six yards from the bush and commenced to 
look for the ball, using a club to try and find 
it with; when a half-grown rabbit ran out and 
went straight into my ba^. where it was cap- 
hirtd. I may add that there n'ere five clubs 
in the bag. — Yours, etc., N, F. Rippinoall, 
Lan^'ham, Norfolk. 

D*tef ^ CackoM' 

Egg*. — Sir,— According 
to Mr. MacUtn's sugges- 
tion I have searched my 
notes and found that dur- 
ing some thirty years' 
observation my earliest 
date for cuckoo's egg 



no blackbird came near that part of the gar- 
den till we hud gathered the crop. A black- 
bird sitting on four eggs fifteen yards off the 
cherry tree forsook the nesl. —Yours, etc., J. C. 
Pool, Carr's Lane, Birmingham. 

The Modem Fitx Terrier.— This admirable 
illustration of a typical smooth fox terrier of 
the present day—" Champion " South Cave 
l.eger, the property of .Mr. J. G. Atkinson- 
Jowell, winner of six championships and in- 
numerable first and special prizes — is very 
interesting to those who have lived long enough 
to witness the evolution of the fox terrier from 
rts humble beginnings. The first dogs of the 
kind known to the writer were — in 1865 or 
thereabouts — two famous little dogs attached 
to the Duke of Beaufort's fox-houiids. They 
were small dogs of a rather nondescript but 
" gamey " character, which were usually in 
charge of an individual known as " Jack the 
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at Canvey Island, Essi 
7lh. 1899. in pied wag- 
near Hickling Broad. — 
Yours, etc., (Rev.) 
.Maikich C. H. Bird, 
Brunstead Keclorv, Stal- 
ham. 

Tbc ReMn't Way with 
WoTM.- Sir,— [ saw n 
robin early one mornin!^ 
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pieces and appeare 
swallow the first three 
pieces and carried the 
fourth in its beak, it hav- 
ing a nest of four 
young. The questioi 
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whether the robin can re- 
gurgitate, or whether it 
carried the four pieces 
and I may have only noticed the last piece 
its U!l.— Yours, etc., G, A. Ward, Westcl 
on-Sea. 
Ncft* RaiMd Against Floi»d.— Sir,— Relat 
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hen adding to its nest as a protection against 
fhiod, I may say that such a proceeding is 
common to most species nesting in places where 
danger of the kind is likely to occur. [ was 
in Sutherlandshire in the early part of May 
when the rains were abnormally heavy, and 
when, in some cases, the lochs rose four or 
five feci, and I noticed one nest of Colymbus 
arclicHS (black throated diver) which was 
nearly nine inches high. This had undoubtedly 
J been added to as a protection against the 
ii*ing water, and, besides, the nest was care- 
fully and even Iwautifully constructed, which 
ii quite contrary to my experience of ihis 
species. The eggs did not lie in the middle 
of the nest, but at a point furthwt from the 
water which lapped over the edge where it 
sloped down owing to the passage of the bird. 
— Vours, etc., NonWAN filLBOV, Claremont 
Road, Forest Gate, 
BlackbMi and Cberrlei.— Sir,— Here is a 

which, up to last year, had always supplied an 
excellent crop to the blackbirds in spite of nets. 
1 had a stuffed capercailye (?). and to Irv 
and frighten the blackbirds I fixed it in the 
tree just before Ihe cherries ripened. Result, 



CbamploD Fox Teirlar, "Sooth Can Leger. 

I Runner," wfio accompanied the fox-hounds on 
foot and used the dogs when the fox had gone 
to earth. Within a dozen years the fox terrier 
had become the most popular of all dogs ; 
and by 1885 all fox terriers of any value were 
bred to the same exact ij-pt — smart, compact 
tittle dogs, with slender points and Ihe most 
exact colouring of black, tan and white on the 
head. It was essential that both sides of the 
face should be coloured exactly alike, with only 
a narrow line of white down the centre. Now, 
as may be seen from the illustration, the type 
has entirely changed. As irregularly marked 
as its original nondesrrjpl ancester, the modern 
fox terrier is twice its si^e. and has been bred 
to an amazing standard of muscular develop- 
ment, with long snaky head and neck and 
limbs which seem the ultimate expression of 
wiry strength. But the fox terrier of twenty 
years ago was undoubtedly a more " popular " 
doi;, on account of the *ymmelry of its shape 
and the beauty of its regularly-marked head. 

A Whet««r'» Long Flighl.- Sir,— When the 
Allan liner " Vlrgini.in " which iirrived at 
Liverpool from Montreal in the middle of May, 
was 495 miles from the Irish coast ;i wheatear 
very much exhausted flew on board and allowed 
of the crew to c.iplure it by hand. The 
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reach Ireland is the end of March and begin- 
ning of April, so that this bird could hardly 
have been oriven out ot its course during mi- 
gration and its appearance so far from land 
seems unaccountable. I am indebted to Mr. 
Trumbull, the ship's surgeon, himself a keen 
observer, for the above particulars. — Yours, 
etc., Alexander Wjluams, Dublin, [Al- 
though wheatears arrive earlier, the valuable 
report of Ihe special committee of the B.O.C. 
shows that later arrivals continue to take place 
until the middle of May.— Eo.j 

Woodcock DtoUkcf Grit.— Sir,— A wo»dcock 
with four young ones has been haunting our 
garden for some time, apparently because the 
Knoll, a known breeding ground of woodcock, 
has just been opened to golf. — Yours, etc., 
(Miss) R. Batt, Arnside, Westmoreland. 

Notd of Moorbeu mi Peewit.- Sir,— I 
watched a pair of moorhens on a pond. One 
of them stood kneedeep 
in the water close by a 
clump of reeds preening 
its feathers. When i:^ 
toilet was over it re- 
mained motionless with 
head erect like e heron, 
crying at intervals "jook, 
jook." Before long, how- 
ever, it began to paddle 

movement, turning this 
way and tliat. Its food 
appeared to be minute 
fragments picked up from 
the surface of the water. 
Both moorhens then came 
Ml land, niovii-;,' stealthily 

" jikuruk, jikuruk." On 
Ihe same day an interest- 
ing act on the part of :i 
lapwing occurred. Them 
were two of them on the 
scene, a male and a fe- 
male. The male stood 
with its head near the 
ground and its tail in the 
air continual Iv moving 
and uttering an incessant 
IB, A. Groom. " jaiajajejejiji," etc., a 
H series of notes said by the 

country people about here 
to be a warning cry, but 
In this case It was merely accompanying emo- 
tion. — Yours, etc., R. E. Vauchan-Roberts, 
Bala, N. Wales. 

A Clever Dog.— Sir,— We have a little Schiii- 
perke dog, who is very fond of sugar, anc' 

waves bis paws. The other day I was in the 
dining-room, when I heard a slight noise. 
Looking lip I saw "Puck" open the cup- 
board and snifT around till he found the sugar 
basin. When he had found It he very gentiv 
lifted the sugar tongs off and placed them on 
the floor, then, choosing his lump, ate it up 
and put the tongs back and pushed tlie dour 
to with his nose. - He is eleven years old and 
growing very grey.— Yours, etc.. (Miss) F. M. 
.Madden, Armitage Bridge, Huddersfipld, 

Foltoncd Onliea.^gt?- Sir,— For years we 
have kept guinea-pigs and have seldom Inet 
any, but last winter we fed them a good deal 
on mangel-wurzel and kept losing them un- 
accountably. Out of thirteen we have oflly 
saved one. As it happened a friend of ours 
also lost all her guinea-pigs but three or four, 
and on comparing notes and symptoms appar- 
ently from the same cause. We mentioned to 
her our doubts as to the wholesomeness of the 
mangel-wur/el. when it came out Ihat she also 
had fed hers for the first time on the same 
root.— Yours, etc., Oi.ivE M. Landon, Tho 
Homestead, Chelmsford. 
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Queer Site lor a Ne»t The farmer often 

has unexpected object lessons as to the (utility 
of his devices to keep the birds from his crops ; 
but none are more surprising than such a 
one as is depicted in this illustration, showing' 
how a hat [hat was stuck on a bean-pole to 
scare the birds was promptly ' ' ' 

pair of wrens which built a ne: 
and safely reared their brood. 



Piola.i l/Urs. Stewart- 

Wran'i Heit Id a Suncrow. 



tempt ot scarecrows is often exhibited by tits, 
especially the little iong-taited 'lits, which, 
when flying «crosi a field, generally use any 
convenient scarecrow as a halting place mid- 
way. They aoon learn, too, that a scarecrow 
affords shelter to tnany kinds of insects and 
they make a point of visiting it daily lo see 
what they can find concealed about its person. 
Fortunately, however, fits and wrens are not 
the birds which the farmer hopes lo terrify ; 
and, for a lime at any rate, rooks, wood- 
pigeons, etc., treat a scarecrow with some 

Wbcre Shovelen are Commoii. — Sir, — ^I was 
much interested in Mr. Hepburn's note in your 
current issue on the shoveler and much appre- 
ciate his eitremeiy accurate observation. I 
am a Iktie inclined, however, to disagree with 
his opening remarks which seem to suggest a 
rarity of this species. That, permit me to 
assure him. does not exist. The shoveler is 
an abundant and rapidly increasing species in 
nearly every district throughout the country ; 
it is perhaps me commonest duck in the Broad 
District of Norfolk, and in Kent, Sussex, 
Dorset, Devonshire, and the southern Mid- 
lands. I have found it nesting abundantly on 
the Welsh border, in Lancashire and the North 
of England, and on the slun'-flowing rivers of 
Hunts and Norths nts. In Cambridge and 
Bedfordshire it is increasing, and even com- 
mon locally, whilst over th; border in almost 
every Scotch county, and even in the Orkney 
Islands, it is a familiar species to me. In 
one Scotch county which for obvious reasons 
I will not specify I had the pleasure of finding 
and examining no fewer than thirty-six nests of 
this most interesting species in the course of,a 
single day, so that I can testify to the accuracy 
of Mr, Hepburn's observation. So Ihal if Mr. 
Hepburn has any lingering belief thai the 
shoveler is a rare species perhaps the tore- 
going information will dispel it. I may men- 
tion with regard lo vanishing species that their 
elimination is frequently grossly exaggerated. 
I may instance the hen harrier and the 
phalarope. I know of one small area where 
there were seven nests of the former species 
in the present year. — Yours, etc., NobMan 
GiLROv. Claremont Road, Forest Gate. 



PartrUget in tbe North.-Lsir,^ife the part- 
ridge " rarely or never laying more than ii 
e\^Rs in [he Nor[h," 1 have found 18 eggs on 
one occasion near here.— Yours, etc., U alter 
OVNGELL, Gladstone Road, Scarborough. 

Bow loMcl* Walk.— Sir.— Watching a saw- 
fly walking it struck me as curious that the 
apposite pair of legs do not move together, as 
[hey do in the caterpillars from which the 
insects come. The order of moving the limbs 
is also curious. The bind leg moves first 
on one side, then the second on the other ; the 
second on one and the first on the other ; tbe 
first on one followed by the last on ihe other. 
Do all insects walk in the same way? — Yours, 
etc., R. E. Vaug I IAN -Roberts, Bala, N. Wales. 

Tbe Cnckoo aad Maternal Impreftlons, — Sir, 
— I should like to pasa a word of comment on 
the letter of F. Gillett Cory, L.R.C.P., on 
■' The Cuckoo Problem." Imprimis, your 
correspondent is absolutely in error when he 
says Ihat " it is a well-known and thoroughly 
establtshed fact that vivid mental impressions, 
which the human mother receives during the 
period before which a child is born, have a 
very powerful effect upon its form and 
features. " This is a thoroughly exploded super- 
stition, as the perusal of any standard modern 
work on evolution, heredity, environment, etc., 
would inform him. Even aa a medical man he 
ought to know Ihat the subject has been well 
thrashed out in the columns of the medical 
journals long since. But even granting that 
there were some truth in the theory, what an 
extraordinary deduction, or analogy, he draws 
from it. He postulates that the cuckoo can 
by some act, more or less vcditlonal, proceed at 
very short notice to alter the " colouration, 
markings, aod size " of the egg she is about 
to lay 1 It is conceivable that every cuckoo 
brought up in the nest of any particular species 
of bird should itself resort to a nest of another 
member of the same species in which to deposit 
its own eggs, and that in time hereditary pro- 
cesses acting through long ages it may be, 
such eggs Aould come to resemble Ihose of 
the bird in whose nest they are placed. But 
to think that the cuckoo can alter all these 
things herself in a (ew days! — Yours, etc., J. 
Nbi.si:>n, Clare House, Hull. 

Sir, — The lelter of a correspondent recently 
explaining ■'The Cuckoo Problem" by the 
problem of maternal impression would provoke 
a gentle word of protest unless it were intended 
as a little flight of humour. Many years ago 
Newton gave us (in the "Encyclopiedia Britan- 
nlca," sub Cuckoo) a far too flattering treat- 
ment of this superstition'. He quoted authority 
for the statement that about 1767 some anony- 
mous rustic advanced the assertion that the 
cuckoo could colour her eggs to order, a faculty 
of which no doubt the Easter egg is a modern 
development. Newton also credited some "Dr. 
Batdamus " with a spontaneous re-discovery of 
the cuculine resourcefulness. The genuineness 
of -this re-discovery is, prima facie, improbable, 
and the allegation might have given him 
pause ; possibly it did contribute to his diffi- 
dence in accepting for facts a series of allega- 
tions by that savant which stand in the sorest 
need of confirmation. Having got so far, 
Newton next quoted a German forester for the 
" evidence " that a cuckoo, shot while leaving 
the nest of an icterine warbler, was discovered 
to be carrying in the oviduct an egg suitably 
coloured to impose upon that host, and in the 
nest was discovered an egg, also suitably 
coloured, assumed to have been laid by the 
defunct. This story has its own obscurities, 
as, for example, the stage of development at 
which birds' eggs receive their colouring, and 
the rate at which this artistic bird could furnish 
replicas, lor one cannot regard such slap-dash' 
efforts as individualised works of art. This 
forester's tale of the q.f. cuckoo is but ill- 
adapted tn aid that which it comes to support, 
and Newton was unduly charitable to "facts" 
hardly substantiated by his presentment of 
them, [hough doubtless more fully treated in 



of tbe Male.— Sir,— In your cutTenl 
issue Mr. Nelson, Hull, asks for the opinions 
of others on the influence of the male bird on 
the colouring of eggs in the case of a malt 
chaffinch which mated with a canary. I have 
no doubt of such influence. In " Kirk's Hand- 
book of Physiology" is given the following 
instances of the influence of tbe male amongst 
animals : — (1) A.well-br«d bitch, if impregnated 
by a mongrel dog, will not bear thorough-bred 

A mare in India was mated with a quagga. 
"The foal had the distinct marks of the quagga 
in the shape of its head, black bars on the 
legs and shoulders, and other characters." 
The next three foals (by horses) " had still 
distinct, though decreasing, marks of the 
quagga." (3) A mare foaled thrice to a 
donkey, and then gave birth to a filly foal to a 
horse. When this foal (a chestnut, which ex- 
hibited no taint of the donkey) in her turn 
foaled thrice to a horse, her young bore along 
the back, withers, and legs the peculiar mark- 
ings of the ass and mule. It would appear, 
therefore, that the constitution of the female 
may be so tainted by the male, through the 
medium of the foetus, that she imparts such 
peculiarities to any offspring she may subse- 
quently bear by other males. Of the direct 
means by which such peculiarity of structure 
on the part of a male is thus transmitted, 
nothing whatever is known. — Yours, etc., T. 
M. Aluson, M.D., EITison Place, Newcastle- 

Onr Dba^cailng Treei.— The movement 
for increasing the open spaces in our cities and 
towns and for the planting of trees in streets 
and squares is one that is steadily growing in 
favour and the need for which is being in- 
creasingly recognised. But prevention is better 
than cure, and a more strenuous attempt 
should be made to prevent the cutting down 
of so many line full grown trees on suburban 
lands Ihat are markel out for building. The 



A Floe ATsnnB in % London Suburb muktl 
tor FelUng. 



very places where at great cost trees are now 
being planted were well stocked wkh timber 
not so very many years ago, and it is a pity 
that the lesson has not been more generally 
learnt. Of course it is a difficult problem, 
but local authorities should be able lo find 
some solution. In the photograph which we 
publish, for instance, is a very fine avenue 
leading to an old mansion in a western suburb 
which, ,13 will be seen, had already been 
marked for felling when the photograph was 
lal^en earlier in the year. — Ed. 
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"The ReIig:ion of Nature.'* 

DURING the week I have rc^d some tifty 
press notices of ihis book. The majority 
of the crilics deal with il in glittering 
generalities, contenting themselves with the 
conclusian that it U a boolt worth reading, [jut 
nithoul expressing a definite opinion on its 
teacliing. 

Otlier critics contradict each other. 

Some say that there is nothing new in the 
argument, nhile others think that 1 have sacri- 
licFd everything (or the sal<e of novelty. 

Some hold that I carry the argument much 
too far ; others that I do not go far enough — 
because, they say, it cannot be proved that even 
the suffering of human beings is " real " 1 

Only in a few cases does it appear that the 
(litic has really read the book — a rare thing, 
br the way, (or a literary critic to do; and 
only in one instance is anything like a definite 
argument opposed (o mine. 

Iliis is by a writer who declines to accept 
my references to the sensitive plant and the 
s?a anemone as pertinent, because, he says, it 
is scientifically certain that such consciousness. 
Si human beings possess is shared to some 
fitenl by all animals whose nervous system 
hai 3 central brain. 

N'o doubt this would be an easj line of 
distinction (o draw : but it leaves out of con- 
sideration the important order oF insects, in- 
cluding bees and ants, whose conduct in every 
detail corresponds with that of the "higher 
inimals." Lord Avebury, indeed, has laid it 
donTi that the intelligence of ants differs only 
in degree and not in kind from that of human 
beings. Yet insects have no central brain. 

Therefore it is manifest that we cannot 
dra* any hard and fast line between, say, a 
stickleback, which has a brain, and a bee. 

On the other hand, when we come to human 
brings, the use of language, the habit of self- 
deroratton, and the religious sense prove at 
onre that we are dealing with self-conscious 
crealurfj. 

One reviewer, indeed, affects 10 deal with 
this point by saying that birds use a language 
of sorts, and that their habit of display in 
tauriship amounts to self-decoration. But 
there is little need for me to point out in reply 
thai the " language " of birds consists merely 
of useful expressions of the emotions, and that 
thf haUt of '■ display " in courtship merely 
i™>urtis to an instinctive exhibition of the 
itHture'i natural attractions. Man alone is 
lUe In express his thoughts in words and to 
'lercise individual taste as to the means where- 
by he may deceive others with the notion that 
be is a finer person than nature made him. 

With the sense of relif^ion, common to all 
human beings and confined to them, this 
critic does not attempt to deal. 

.So far, then, 1 lliink that I am justified 
in claiming that " The Religion of Nature " 
has wt been effectively assailed from any 
diretiinn. If any reader thinks that he has 
seen in print any argument against it, which 
lequires an answer, 1 shall be glad to hear 
from him. 



Holiday Haunts- 

A Oulct BackiDghaniibtre Village— To 

those who would pass a day away from the 
turmoil of town, and among the rural s'ghts 
and sounds of the country, the little-known 
Buckinghamshire village of Iver, is wait- 
■ng lor them almost at their doors. 
Although only 15 miles from Faddingion, 
there are few places that can compete with it 
in beauty, and certainly within a like radius 
bf the metropolis there is no more rural spot. 
It is situated about z} miles from tiiher West 
Drayton or Langley stations (both on (he G'eat 
Western Railway) and on the road from Vx- 
bridge to Slough. 

Iver is not at all a show-place. It 
offers no attractions to the tripper or bean- 
'feaster in search ol rusticity. It is simply and 
solely a quiet English village. But those lovers 
of Nature, to whom the.much advertised and 
somewhat artificial prettiness of noted Surrey 
"beauty-spots" seems rather trite, may turn 
with relief to the ruralness of this little corner 
of Bucks. — P. M. KLiKOiiNpER, Churchgate, 
Iver. Bucks. 
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Tbe Vlllaffl of Iver. 
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"The RcU^M of Nalnrc."— A few copies 
0' this book, which were applied for before 
March i7ih, still remain undelivered owing- to 
the imperfect names and addresses given. Will 
ihosf K-ho have not received their copies kindly 
'nm-ninicate to E. Kav Robinson, Warham, 
N"urlo!k? 

Te Oat CMfrllniton.—We have in type two 
"nail poems, " l-ondon School Geraniums" 
»nd ■• Hymn of the Bewildered," of which the 
'tUnai.jr*, have been lost at the printers'. Will 
ih- authcri It ndly 



the fauna and fiora of the neighbourhood. A 
breeding colony of terns and lesser terns, with 
many ringed plovers, is protected ; and both 
the salt marshes and the sandhills have an 
extensive and peculiar flora. Holkham, Lord 
Leicester's place, is open to visitors, and the 
lake is famous (or its wildfowl and its hun- 
dreds of Canadian geese. The entrance to the 
park is close to Wells. The country round Is 
admirable for cycling and full of places of in- 
teresi.^Miss G. B. Norrevs. Warham, 
Wells, Norfolk.) 

Altracllve Abwyrtwyth — Aberystwyth, the 
beautiful health resort on the shores of Cardi- 
gan Bay, offers countless attractions to nature 
lovers. Being a seaside town, one naturally 
thinks first of the sea ; and here the keen 
observer will find much that is of interest. 
The pools left by the tide amongst the rocks 
ti-em with life, and a trip to sea with the 
fishermen will be repaid by the many treasures 
found amongst the fish caught in the nets. 
The shore at .Aberystwyth is s*ngularly defi- 
cient in shells, but Borth and Aberdovey, a 
few miles away, are veritable paradises for 
cortchologisls. Students of bird and insert life 
will find much to interest them, both on the 
shore and further inland. The district 
abounds in wild flowers, especially those pecu- 
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It is impossible in the space 
disposal to enumerate alt the attractions which 
Aberystwyth has for the naturalist ; but I will 
gladly supply any further information re- 
quired. I may say that I shall be at .Aberyst- 
wyth from July 13th to August 13th. my ad- 
dress during that period being c/o J. Rees, 
Esq., "Brvnrhcidol," Penparke Road, Aberv- 
slwvth. 



Profitable Poultry Culture- 

By " Chaatkleer." 
Crooked-Brtuted Fowls. 

POULTRY breeders need to be warned 
against the risk of their joung chickens 
developing what is known as " crooked 
breast bones," which is the result of the birds' 
bodies pressing on the same spot on the breast 
bone night p fter night, with the inevitable 
result that the continual pressure causes the 
bone to eventually become crooked, spoiling 
the appearance of the bird and its chances in 
the show pen, on the table, or even in the 
breeding-pen. 

My advice is to see that chickens are not 
allowed to perch in any way, but rather to 
place them In a house without any perches 
whatever, which is well covered with dry sand 
or road dust to the depth of several inches, 
taking care that the supply is continually kept 
up. 

This treatment should be continued until the 
birds are fully six months old, altliough here 
1 will state many poultry-breeders find in 
smaller-framed birds four months is sufficient. 

When perching is permitted see that good, 
broad perches are used in preference to narrow 
ones, the reason being that the amount of 
breastbone that bears the weight of [he body 
is considerably increased and better able to 
withstand the pressure without injury. 
Valae ot Gpiom S»lti. 

Whilst magnesium sulphate or Epsom 
salts cannot be claimed to be a " cure-all " 
for every ailment that poultry are heir to, I 
contend that it is undoubtedly one of the most 
efficacious remedies which breeders of nealthy 
fowls can rely upon. 

Almost all the ailments of poultry are 
effected beneficially by an occasional dose of 
Kpsom salts, whicti can be given either in 
the drinking water or by mixing with boiling 
water in the hot, soft food mornings, whilst 1 
consider that the best method is to dissolve 
half a teaspoonful — the correct dose per bird — 
in a little hot water and pour it down the ail- 
ing bird's throat. 

Poultry suffering from liver disease (discer- 
nible always by dark or purple coloured 
combs) or over (at, and even bowel troubles 
and diarrha'a are relieved and fowls will soon 
recover their normal condition if a dose 
of Epsom salts be given once a day (early 
mornmg (or preference). 

It is astonishing how this cheap remedy 
will brighten up all fowls and improve their 
blood, as will be evident from the colour o' 
their conibs, faces, and genera! appearance 
whilst the internal cleansing has a most bene- 
ficial effect on the egg ovaries. Often Epsom 
salts will improve the egg basket, and turn 
unprofitable poultry into prolific egg-pro- 

Farman' Apathy. 

An interesting communiration reaches me 
from Shropshire from a reader who, like 
myself, it never tired of giving a good word 
for pure-bred poultry. He writes complaining 
of the difficulty he experiences in malting his 
farmer friends believe that well-managed and 
properly-selected poultry pays as well as other 
kinds of farm stock, or rather, as he perti- 
nently put it, "Ihcy fail to realise that poultry 
won't thrive in pigsties; that poultry-houses 
must be erected on hygienic principles and be 
cleaned out more than once a year, or that 
t'oicns of cockerels and corks should not he 
kopl to eat their heads off and damage the 
remaining fl<icks; that pullets full of eggs 
should not be killed and sold for zs. each." 

It is surprising how slow agriculturists are 
to credit or even put the (acts to the test, for I 
maintain that we often get a far belter percent- 
age on poultry, pro rata, than we do on 
rattle, whilst the hobby or industry of poultry 
keeping supplies a rapidly-increasing doman " 
No one is better able to realise a profit Ihi 
the agriculturist who is able to maki ' ' 
use of his land and to keep his fowl: 
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How to Keep an Aquarium. 

Br A. E. HODGE. 

n S the summer is a favourite time of the year (or setting up 
f\ vivaria and aquaria, a few practical hints on the latter 
* will perha]>s save many novices needless failures in the 
construction of their tanks and cases and losses amongst their 

Having had many years' experience in this matter, the be- 
(jinner may certainly rely on the suggestions put fordi by me 
in this short article. 

I am not able here to enter fully Into this most interesting 
subject, but will merely confine myself to the most etsential 
points to be considered and the most valuable hints I can put 
forward, limiting myself also to those kinds of fish which 1 have 
found to be the least trouble in captivity, the hardiest, and the 
most easily kept. 

I would first of all point out that when fitting up either 
.nquaria or vivaria it is impossible to improve upon Nature 
herself, and before purchasing a fish or reptile, it would be well 
for the novice to make himself thoroughly conversant with its 
habits and habitat, so that, when constructing the case, it may 
be filled up to resemble as far as possible the natural abode of 
its prospective occupant. 

For instance, batrachia, i.e., frogs, toads, Iree-frogs, salaman- 
ders, newts, etc., require a permanently moist atmosphere with 
plenty of shade and water, and their vivarium should, therefore, 
have a comparatively large tank of clean water with an abun- 
dance of growing moss or other suitable vegetation. 

Another point, too, that sbould-always be remembered is that 
it is most essential to have some sort of retreat, such as a piece 
of hollow bark or rocky cave, into which the creature can retire 
for concealment when so disposed. This applies also to the 
aquarium, in which case some willow moss {Fontnalis antepyre- 
tica) will answer the purpose. 

With regard to the proper formation of an aquarium, this 
may be constructetl with one or more glass sides. That, how- 
ever, which has only one side transparent is the best suited, it 
being the nearest approach to natural conditions where light 
onlv enters the water from the surface. This, however, is not 
ahv;i)'s desirable, as it has the disadvantage of obscuring the 
gri-nter part of the interior of the tank. 

If. therefore, it be wished to have all the sides of glass they 
may be protected from the direct sun's rays by little green blinds, 
which can be drawn aside when it is desired lo get a closer 
view of the contents of the aquarium. If one has -iny artistic 
ability a pretty tiffect is caused by having the b.ick or sides of 
the tank covered by a piece of stout cardboard, the side nearest 
tliF fili'ss being painted with a design representing a cluster of 

Thi^ may be hung from the top by a string and lifted up 
quite easily when required. If, however, there is no protection 
from the .sun at all to the sides of the tank, the growth of 
minute aquatic vegetation in the water will increase (o such an 
extent as to cause the water to become more or less opaque, 



while the temperature of the water will be raised to a degree 
insupportable to the fish. 

I do not recommend the use of sand in an aquarium as duad 
and decaying molluscs and crustaceans may become concealed 
Oeneath it and only be discovered when a great deal of damage 
has been done by putrefaction of the water. If small gravti 
alone be used, this may be easily stirred up occasionally and 
the refuse drawn off by means of a little syphon with perforated 
zinc mouthpiece. This, however, is seldom necessary. 

When any decomposing animal is found m the water it should 
immediately be removed. A pair of long wooden forceps are 
very useful for this purpose and are easily made. 

It is not generally known that in a properly arranged 
aquarium the water need seldom or never require changing, a 
small quantity of fresh water merely being added now and 
again to compensate for evaporation. 

This result is effected by the presence of a judidous supply 
of healthy growing aquatic weed, which, under the influence of 
light, while absorbing the carbonic acid gas expired by the 
fish, gives forth a supply of oxygen, thus re-charging the water 
with the necessary gas for their respiration. 

Happily, one of the most suitable and hardy aquatic pfaris 
happens to be the commonest and cheapest, viz., the American 
pond weed {Anarchatis alsinaslrum), which may be found in 
nearly every pond and stream. 

A few stems broken off, tied to a stone, and dropped into the 
water here and there will have a very pretty efTect. It will 
grow in this position very rapidly, increasing to such an extent 
that a little pruning will be necessary occasionally to avoid 
choking up the aquarium. 

This plant alone will answer all the purposes required, but 
there is another weed which [ must certainly recommend, and 
that is valisneris. 

This is a very good oxygen generator and may be bought 
for a few pence a root. Unfortunately, the majority of aquatic 
weeds are unsuitable for the aquarium, dying off quickly and 
turning a sickly yellow colour which is anything but pretty. 
Some willow moss, already mentioned, a small lily, or a water 
soldier (Slradoides aloides) supply valuable shade to the fish. 

A few water-snails should not be forgotten, as these act not 
only as scavengers and window-cleaners, but also supply the 
fish with a quantity of food in the form of eggs. 

A new tank should always be well soaked — say, for two or 
three weeks — before introducmg the fish, as the cement used 
in its construction wilt otherwise give off poisonous matter 
destructive to the fish. 

Only a few fish should be put Into the tank at first, and if 
these appear quite comfortable and do not swim tail downwards 
along the surface of the water (a sure sign of suffocation) one 
or two more may be added, but a few healthy fish are far more 
desirable than a number of diseased and dving ones. 

A glass cover arranged so as to stand about an inch or so 
above the top of the tank is a good idea for keeping dust from 
falling into the water, and when minnows, dace, chub, etc.. 
arc kept it will have the additional advantage of keeping these 
active little fish from leaping out on to the floor to die a linger- 
ing death. 

The little creatures known as water shrimps {Gammatus 
puUx) make excellent food for fish but, unfortunately, as 
they naturally exist in swiftly running streams, they are verj- apt 
to die in a still-water aquarium, thereby causing disease. 

Fresh water lice, however, breed prolifically, are good scaven- 
gers, and live well in stagnant water, besides forming a valu- 
able addition to the menu for the fish. Numbers of them can 
easily be obtained by pulling up the weeds growing at the 
bottom of ponds and picking them out from amongst the ooze at 
the roots. 

With reference to the fish themselves, it must be remem- 
bered that many which will live healthily in a tank supplied 
with running water will not survive many days in a still-water 
aquarium. Naturally those best suited for the latter are pond- 
fish, such as the various species of carp and tench. 

These are extremely hardy and live well in stagnant water. 
Many species of carp are offered for sale by the dealers, such 
as golden, bronze, Prussian, Spiegel, bittcrling, and others, the 
prices varying from id. upwards, according lo the species and 
size of the fish. 

There is a beautiful variety of tench known .is the golden 
tench which can be bought for about is. 6d. and looks well in 
the tank. Another golden-coloured fish, the golden orfe, is 
obtainable at the dealers in live stock for less thap is. each, 
but, unfortunately, it docs not seem to thrive m still-water. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 



i. YMHg Brown (Tawny or Wood) Owta, Syrnium aluco (J. T. Newman). 2. WiW Slrawberry, Fragaria vesca CEl" J.Vcd7|4^0 

3. SilTM-'WUhcd Fritilliry, Arcynnii paphia, on Blouom ol Blackberry, Rubus fruiicosus (R. B. Lod^-f). i. Bedcguar Gall, «I 

SIhodiies, on Wild Rose, Roin canina {P. Collins). S. Male Oak-Eg^'r Molh, Romhyx quetcus {\i. B. Norrevs) 6. CommoB 

Graw Snake, Tropidonotus nalrix, Dead (L. Hamilton). 
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** Beasts " in School 

Humour and Pathos of "Nature Study 
Br a Schoolmlaireas. 

By "Uasis," I mean any creature that 
the children like lo bring — from babies 
to vidin (in slit). 

" Babies " are often brought on washing- 
iiays, and are splendid for objecl — (is it wise 
10 use that expression teeing (hat some of my 
readers are probaWy mothers?) — lessojis. We 
once had a baby only six weelts old for some 
monihs, whose mother woefully neglected it; 
she had been prosecuted for neglect to an 
older child some years before. He liad a 
bed, made of fraying, on the floor by the tire 
in the Babies' Rootn, and each day we supplied 
him with milk, and he progressed beautifully, 
and soon left off his continuous wail. Ulti- 
mately the family left, and we lost si^^ht of 
our most precious "nature study specimen." 

We have also had many others. Here are 



latch-boxeE. 



1. Three 

I. Spiders in crowds, 

3. Tadpoles — all agt 

4. Worms — whole, and chapped in halves 
— "to see them grow, please, mem ("(ma'am). 

5. Newts — with change o( coats. 

7. Caterpillars. 

8. " Tiddlelies "—aliat tiny fish about 
Iwo inches long. 

9. A young donkey. 



We are literally over-run with spiders and 
caterpillars! One is standing quite innocenlly 
watching the children s" '"to school, and 
almost every child in the upper classes hold 
out, as he or she goes past, a hot little hand 
clenched tight, and says : " Look ! " The 
hand opens with a jerk, and a spider or cater- 
pillar wriggles straight and seems to say, 
"What a relief!" We gave a lesson on 
" spiders " one day, and ever since then every 
boy and girl thinks the " correct thing " lo do 
is to carry a spider about in a match-box in 

To go to hens : One little man brought his 
own hen to school to lay an egg for me ; but 
it didn't. 

The chopped worm was carefully wrapped 
up in a tiny and very dirty piece of newspaper, 
and its owner was reduced to tears when 
another child accidentally knocked it off the 
table and trod on it. We had to explain the 
unkindness of cutting living creatures up. 

But the tortoises were delightful. We had a 
large one first, and the original ideas of him 
were very quaintly expresswl. One boy salJ 
that anolher had "broken the tortoise's teg 

there ! " During the summer holidays he 
died, and we were going to have the shell for 
our museum, but the older children didn't like 
the idea otter ine fun aild pleasure he had 
given them, so we gave it away instead. Then 












13. Hens and chickens. 

H- A itog. 

I won't deny that some of these same beasts 
were great trials to us all under some circum- 
stances, and only to.day one mother told me 
that since her boy was monitor for the newts 
lier life had been one long service to him and 
them, especially during the week-ends when he 
look them home, every bowl and basin she 
possessed was used to give these six creatures 
a '* bath to themselves " (they are kept in 
large glass jars in school). He said they 
wanted a good s'wlm ; he even took her pud- 
■ding basin, and when she wanted to boil the 
pudding on Sunday the basin could not be 
found ! Then she says he simply buys water- 
■cress for them all day long— and goes out and 
picks up the nicest stones he can find to put in 
the water for them. One of them changed his 
■coat for his " Sunday one," and he was abso- 
lutely wild with excitement. That 



This 



aftern 



the 



changed, and he was horribly unhappy because 
at play-time he took them into the lavatory 
to give them a swim in one of the basins, 
and he let two jump out of his hand, and they 
.disappeared down the sink never to return t 
The snails crawl about with their houses 
en their backs, and the class is allowed to 
watch and draw, and, in fact, do everything 
and anything it likes in learning their habits. 

Then, again, the tadpoles are a great source 
of pleasure and speculation : the worst of 
them is that just as the legs are developing 
they are somehow never seen ai frogs I They 
escape and are lost. 

The baby fish were brought to us in a pina- 
fore — all quite dead I The next day (he same 
<hild brought us some more in the same way, 
but rushed in hot and breathless so thai they 
should not die before she got lo school ! They 
are still living. I am glad to say. 

The young donkey belongs to a coster- 
monger, who goes to " the Drrhv " every 
year and takes all his children I We saw him 
— the donkey — in all stages of growth, but he 
did not live in the chisi-rooms.. 

Dogs are quite ordinary scholT ) — very good- 
tempered and happy, even wher lied up with a 
bit of string to the leg of the table. All they 
want, as a rule, is to be near their dear little 
mast'^rs— Mary's lamb "isn't in it," to use a 
slang phrase. 



really had had one leg bitten off by an oidrr 
one (before we had him) ; and he had (aught 
himself to swim straight by turning his tail 
into a sort of leg-tiller arrangement. But 
somehow we lost him, and his brother — if such 
he were — died soon afterwards. The week- 
ends are the drawback to pets in schools, but 
not to the teacberi. 

Personally, 1 call all these experiences ot 
different animals, etc., most educative for the 
children, and although we sometimes tell 
them tales of elephants and giralTes, their 
interest is not so keenly awakened as seeing 
and watchingThe habits of the real, live, every- 
day beasts of their own small world. Amongst 
the " things taught " the following qualities 
may be mentioned : power of minute observa- 
tion, kiivdness to all living things ; knowledge 
at first hand, " real " as distinct from '-' book " 
learning, language lessons, vocabulary in- 
creased, power of expression improved, hobbies 
and habits of mind formed ; outside interests 
beyond the dear old " three R's." 



A Tragedy of the Woods. 

By T. Daraua Warf. 

When the fight began 1 was watching two 
young stoats craftily creeping towards a hare 
that was squat in its form. The commotion 
that arose among the birds in the coppice 
startled the hare, and away he bounded, 
thereby saving his lifi'. 

The' actual cause which led to the light I 
shall never know. It may l>e that the marau- 
der, Sir Pied Magpie, had been caught in 
the act of stealing an egg from the nest of Lady 
Kestrel; bu(, be that as it may, the punish- 
ment he received on that Sunday morning will 
be a lesson to him as long as he possesses 
the power lo waft a wing. 

I saw the gaily-dressed thief silhouetted 
against the sky as, with folded wings, he was 
gracefully undulating his flight between two 
coppices. All at once a dark streak, which 
seemed to leap out of space, shot through the 
air, and the undulating line whirh Sir Pied 
was describing abruptly terminated in a verti- 
cal descent to earth, leaving only a few downy 
feathers floating in the air to locate the spot 
where vengeance had overtaken him. The 
combatants came to earth. in the newly-spring- 
ing grass of a meadow In which 1 was stand- 
ing, and then I saw that the claws of the 
kestrel were clutching the wing-shoulders 
(humeri) of the magpie. Whilst the magpie 
was being held in ^is position the hooked 



beak of the kestrel kept hammering away at 
his head and ploughing foiroivs ihrougti the 
close feathers wilh which it was covp.rai. In 
vain the magpie allcmpled to strike back— the 
winged Hackensthmidt had " hall-nelsoned " 
him, and he had perforce to take his punish- 
ment " lying down." Not a sound escaped the 
Ihroals of eirtier bird— it was a fight in grim 

The primal instinct of life blurred lh«ir 
visions to all exlraneous sights ; my pre- 
sence was utterly ignored ; vengeance on the 
part of one, and to escape from death on the 
par( of the other, made the occasion the most 
momentous that had probably ever occurred in 
either of their lives. " Swish I swish ! " went 
the wings of the kestrel through the dew-laden 
grass as he attempted to rise with the wings 
of (he magpie in his claws, but bis efforts were 
vain, and the tight proceeded apace. The 
avenger was in deadly earnest, as he kept 
pounding away on the skull of his fallen 
foe. 

Presently the magpie put forth all his 
strength to free himself from the clutches of 
his enemy. There was a flutter in the grass, 
and the two birds rolled over each other like 
a pair of lighting terriers, and when they 
came to a standslill they were both lying on 
their sides, but the grip of (he kestrei's claws 
had not relaxed by the pressure of an ounce. 

They had now forgotten the cause for which 
ihey were fighting; only one bird would come 
out from that terrilile fight alive, aojl eachdeCt- 
mined 1« be that bird. Then commenced 
another rough-and-tumble bout, and by the 
sheer strength of his legs the magpie sprang 
from the ground, and in the Rebound seemed 
10 crush the body of the kestrel flat to Ihe 
earth. For one brief second the left claw of 
the avenger relaxed its hold, and the magpie 
had one wing free. Quick as lightning their 
heads met like two lighting cocks, and 
although (he kestrel still dung to the righ( 
winf:- shoulder the advantage of battle was now 
on the side of the magpie, who had both his 
legs free to balance himself on the earth. The 
keslrel tried to gain his lost hold on the 
shoulder, and they spun round like teetotums. 
Then the magpie suddenly reversed the motion, 
and with all the power that was in him he 
stabbed the end oi his beak in ijie thigh of the 
unrelaxed leg of the kestrel. There was • 
quiver in the claw, but the bird still held on. 
Again and again his lieak sought the same 
vulnerable spot, until at last the grip weakened 
and the magpie had both wings free. Then Ihey 
dashed at each other. 

An ungovernable rage was now domipatinz 
both birds. The inborn use of claw and 
beak was swallowed up in the mad freniy 
of fighting, and their beaks slrtick blindly. 
without regard to the point of contact. The 
magpie ducked his head, and with his last 
remaining atom of strength be forced his body 
between the legs of the kestrel. Poor old bird 1 
He had fought pluckily against great odds and 
had taken his punishment in the manner of a 
true child of Nature ; but now he fell exhausted 
to the ground, and without even the flutter of 
a wing he awaited the dea(h-deaUng blow 
which, by the right of conquest, (he victor 
would mete out (o him. The keslrel saw his 
advantage, and gathered his wits about him 
for the final stroke, but before he could deal it 
my foot intervened, and. having the sense to 
recognise a more powerful enemy, he at once 
flew away. 

I took the exhausted and bailrred mag- 
pie in my hands, and found that his wounds 
were mostly superRcial. Whenever I walk the 
country lanes I always carry in my pocket a 
small phial of Friar's Balsam, and with this 
1 anointed his scars. The old bird opened his 
eyes when the first drop of ihe liquid touched 
(he raw flesh. He began to revive, and the 
nervous twitchings of his head seemed (o ask 
Ihe question: "Where am 1 ? " In a short 
lime he was so tat recovered as to be able to 
stand, I preened his feathers (or h'ni and 
outstretched his wings, and had Ihe satisfac- 
tion to sec him fly to the coppice. 
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The Garden. 



Potted Wasps. 



A Bulb for Planting Now. '• 

LIRE our meadow saiTron or autumn crocus, 
[he Belladonna lily is one of the few bulbs 
wtiich can be put into the ground now, 
to bloom in early autumn. It produces its 
iMves in early !!pring' and when these have died 
away by mldiummer the bulbs go through a 
period of sumnier-sleep. 

This, of course, stamps them as natives of 
the southern hemisphere — as a matter of fact, 
(hey come from South Africa — where our 
wasons are reversed. It is, however, very handy 
for garden purposes that we can thu^ diuw 
upon the flora of the south, and plant bulbs in 
nimmer lo bloom in autumn, in the same way 
that we plant bulbs of the north in winter to 
bloom in spring. 

And the Belladonna lily is a gem. It is lo 

be seen at its best in Kew Gardens, where the 

best of the varieties in cultivation has been 

produced. Its flower spikes are a foot-and-a- 

' half high. 



To raise one's own pl.tnts is not only in- 
teresting, it also saves expense. A dozen cut- 
tings rooted at home are for many reasons 
often preferable JO a doien plants from the 
nurseryman. 

Many people are afraid to put in cuttings ; 
they believe that there is some trick or dodge 
in the work which they do not know. There 
is nothing in it except patience and common 

If we bear In mind that the cutting until it 
has formed roots must be kept 'alive and 
healthy, that it has within Itself all that is 
necessary for. this, that it is somewhat in the 
same condition as an egg undergoing the pro- 
cess of incubation, the operations required for 
successful propagation should suggest them- 
selves. In all thoughtfully managed gardens 
the propagating frame should always be kept 



Work for the Week. 

Jelr the BIpsiUng Honlh. 

AFFORDING water to plants during June is 
an all-important operation. Then growth 
is mads, and, failing a plentiful supply of 
rain, the plants must be kept supplied artificially 
or growth will be poor. July is a ripening month 
generally, for, although many plants continue 
lo grow throughout that month and August, 
the majority have outlived their yearly effort by 
the end of June. 

The gardener must discriminate between the 
growing and the grown. Such plants as 
rhododendrons will be all the better for a spell 
ol drought, or. at any rate, if they feel the 
pinch of want for a few days, a better set of 
flower buds resulting than when the plants are 
kept well fed. Intelligent readers will take the - 

TrtMBent ol Bnlbi. 

Bulbs that liave been lifted to make room for 
lummer bedding plants should be exposed lo 
the air and sunshine where convenient to ripen 
them before they are cleaned and put away" 
in open boxes on shelves in a dry room. 

Generally all bulbs are best left in t^e 
ground, for even wkh the greatest care, where 
ihey are lifted annually, there are many risks. 

In planting next autumn this fact should be 
borne in mind and where permanent positions 
can be found for the bulbs they should be 
put (here in preference to those where they 
have to be dug up again. 
Can ol Bedding PUdU. 

An hour now and then should be spent 
tmong the bedding plants, pegging down and 
shaping them, pindiing out the tips of too 
ngorous shoots, removing old flower stems, 
knicing out for slugs and other pests, and en- 
couraging the backward with a handful of 
good soil or a pinch of some fertilizer. 

To Stop OTarfloweriiig. 

Begonias are apt to overflower themselves in 
the first few weeks after planting, so that it 
pays to remove the first lot o( flowers and buds 
from plants that show this tendency ; they will 
bj all the better later on.. This is equally true 
in (he case of other plants, such as pelar- 
goniums, and even roses when growing weakly 
are bettered by the removal of all the flowers 
and buds so that aU the efforts of the plant will 
go lowardt making wood. 

Cmungi ol Tre« Ud Shrnba. 

July is the month when cuttings of trees and 
«hrubs are most likely to strike. A close frame 
in a somewhat shaded position, six inches of 
light safidj soil, a sharp knife, and an eye for 
B good cutting are the essentials. 



DlTldtng Spring Flowering Plants. 

It is not too late to divide clumps of spring- 
flowering plants if they are well watered after- 
wards. Qireful gardeners have a bucket of 
water by their side and dip every division into 
ii before putting it into the soil. The wisdom 
of this is evident. 

Tree Onions. 



with bulbs growing upon the top of il. This 
Is not a rare vegetable freak, but is the tree 
Egyptian, or bulb-bearing Omon, Allium cepa. 
var. vivifarum. a well-known variety of the 

It is said to have been introduced from 
Canada, and it is not unlikely that this is so, 
and it is merely the familiar onion introduced 
from France by the colonists and changed to 
viviparous courses by the climate. 

It is a useful plant lo grow, as In addition 
lo the stem-bulbs, which are excellent for pick- 

TT-op, it produces ground bulbs of considerable 



TO amuse mysefl while kept indoors with 
a bad foot in the summer I watched the 
habits of wasps by keeping some in a glass 
jam-jar. A nest was being destroyed from 
which I obtained some comb. I put this in 
the jar, with some honey, some jam, and a 
piece of touchwrod. ' I introduced a few— 
about eight — old wasps which 1 had caught. 
Soon there were a great many more. I counted 
thirty, roughly, on one day, some having 
been hatched out. I watched one young wasp 
come out of his cell. When first hatched they 
look very dingy, but their wings seem strong. 
Sami of the old wasps every morning carried 
grubs round the jar, and flew about with 
them inside. 

They had torn off a quantity of the ■ 
wood and stuffed it down a I the sides, 
leaving only a small hole at one side by which 
to enter the nest. They were very busy doing 
something inside which seemed to need all 
their attention. From a small portion of comb 
visible I imagined they had liatched out a 
queen who was laying eggs. They will viciously 
attack any other insect which is put in with 
them, such as flies or bees, A wasp flew into 
the room one morning, and, seeing the honey 
In the jar, tried to get in. I opened the top, 
and it flew in. 

All the remainder of the wasps stopped 
their work and killed it. For an experiment 
I let out a couple of them in a room with the 
window open. Thev buzzed for a few 'minutes 
round the room and then flew back into their 
jar. Later 1 placed the wasps out of doors, 
sinking the jar in the side of a bank so that 
they could get in and out as they pleased. 
Before long a large number of the young 
wasps flew away (I see In the article in 
Chamhers' Encyclopi^dia they pair off about 
this time), but the old wasps, or workers, 
remained, and these were dying off one by one. 
— L. S. Kbttlbwgu., Grayton Vicarage, Marl- 
borough. 

Natnrc Pholographt.— A small exhibition of 

soma remarkable photographs of animals and 
domestic pels by Henry Stevens Is now open 
at the office of the British Journal of Photo- 
graphy, 34, Wellington Street, London, W.C. 
Mr. Stevens, one of the most skilled photo- 
graphers of these subjects, is well-known to a 
large public as the head of the famous 
" Stevens' " auction rooms in King Street, 
Covent Garden. What makes the excellence of 
these studies the more noteworthy is that Mr. 
Stevens has done all bis work with the 
ordinary (i.e., non-colour sensitive) plates, 
which are usually considered unequal to re- 
cording the nuances of the colour and tex- 
tures of flowers. Vet his photographs are 
realistic in the highest degree. The exhibition 
remains open until July 21st, and is open free 
to the public daily. 

Abingdon Flower Show The twentieth 

annual e.ihibition of the Abingdon Horticul- 
tural Society, to be held on August 16th, has 
a fine schedule, including no fewer than thir- 
teen classes of exhibits for all England. (U'hv 
not. by the *ay. make It for "all Britain,*' 
including Scotland, Wales, Ireland, the Chan- 
nel Isles, etc. ?) The secretary is Mr. J. H. 
Viner, 2, The Abbev, Abingdon. 

To gel rid at Rati and Mice In " Bird 

Notes ■■ Dr. W. George Creswell, whose name 
is well known to Our readers, gives an interest- 
ing accoimt of the way in which he effected 
a complete riddance of the mice which had 
infeslpd his premises by the use of a tube of 
diluted mouse virus, in which bread was soaked 
as bait. This application of bacteriology to 
practical vermin-killing seems unattended wilh 
risks of any kind, and «-as eflective after all 
experiments with traps and cats had failed 10 
do any good. 

"Molber Eanh," by Harry Lowerison, is 
a collection of graphic and sympathetic out-of- 
door es5.iys covering all the months of the 
year. Every page has its graphic charm ; and 
the author's love and knowledge of nature go 
hand in hand throughout. 
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Amateur PhotOErADhv. ^"' when taken as lirst recommended, the African P. madagascariensis. The 

three-quarters on, (he outline of each horse photograph 'shows its great resemblance 

Useful Notes for July— I- is seen distinctly, and the legs are shown to the young chick of our moorhen ; it is 

■ • Av\inuj\St^ . .u , J - '" " natural position and to the best advan- posed on the hand of Mr. A. E. L. Bert- 

UAVMAKINGallhe present doy IS no. Si, the he.d keeper, who i, rearing il 

P ?o4"'Tht''.S«frthrp*lS When .t rest the .ante advic, „c,d. hi,L„ a, the pareL wo„,d have „,hi, 

element in a ntowine machine Jr in a il°<xl. " »!«" bmadside on the fonr ^ *'"'»','; J""" »»•''«»>«•,■'" •;'* 

horse rake. But still there are possibili- 'rent leg. of a pair arc almost always in ?«"'? J«? » .'« •'••''f. f" •='"?• I™ 

tie, where the people are coneerSed who ' "ne. a. also are the hind ones, the ed.ct ''''^''' .;*'""'!'■ "'"" »>« ""'"I' .'»'' 

attend on these iSechanisms. Tea time, or l»lns o' ■ "ople of thick clumsy .u,^ "Sf- ' n' ^ 

dinner lime, in the haymakinj season has P"" fore and aft. ='«!■ '> " '^"f. Cura.sow, also a cj^ 

f - , J . -^ ,° - , . , , , , , Dred, the parents twinir a male O obose 

furnished many pictures, and with a com- An exposure of i-3oth cf a second when Curassow iCrax elobieera) ahd a female 

pelent worker behind the camera should using plates of the Barnct Orlho type and u^h-'^ r..)-,..^...i^ i,»„i.V ti. r- ^ 

furnish many more. In hot summer F.i. in the lens will give an ample ex- ^Z^ t?"?^^uj^:-''"'''^-- .^^^^''1 

,. i_ .. , .,. , ., . , ^ . ^ ., iu,. .. .[. %. .-~ sows are tree-haunting birds, altboupti 

weatlter both ck Jdren and the w.ves who posure any fine July morning f,»m 7.30 ,,„„, ,„i^ „ „,, t„.„,; „j £ 

trot along With the baskets and cans afford to ii a.m. voune birds h t hed t f I'rfc 

a great opportunity both for .he sketcher One of the most fascinating flower ^Joft, folkiw 'the parents along^Lughs 'and 

and also the photographer. studies tor July Is of the many lypes of creepers; yet they have the striped 

The great thing in getting Birket For- ,he genus poppy. colouration of grwund game-birds The 

ster • like groups is to prevent the sub- The mode of procedure has been men- present young one was hatched with Its 

jects getting camera struck. It is best ,;^„^^ f^^f^^.^^ ^^^ ,h„e is little lo add ex- wings as much feathered as those of a 

to use a certain amou_nt_ of tact and tell ^-j ,^at the varying colours must be fowl chick a week old, and went to roost 

the people frankly that .t is wanted to take ^j^ji^ ^^en the question of background on a perch from the first. 

n general picture of the hay field, not to ^^^^^ ;„_ Qwing to their light and flimsy The photograph of the Javan Bantine 

photograph any one in particular. „ature, studies must be made of the flowers Bull (Bos sondaUus) illustrates the rare« 

There is a larger amount of love for the indoors. F. J. E. animal in the Royal Indian collection, and 



P*""-] IW. S. Btrri te- 

Javu BintlDK Bull. Tenug PurpI* HixirhtD. 

artistic amongst the rural population than Latest NotCS from the ZoO. shows well the handsome markings of the 
people generally think, and they will in ;pecies. The beast is a young one, and is 

most cases quite grasp the position and , By F. Finn, B.A., F.Z^. assuming the black of the adult male, 

give the photographer a free run in a n T last a splendid pair of Siberian tigers cows and calves being chestnut. 

capital open-air studio. If armed with a H are on view at the Zoo, and I fancy --. - — . „ ■ v; . - - . - 

goodhand.or, better still, a reflex camera. ' most people who see them will first «flph, o( .he Zoo. ,i%ubj«.;. 3d «ch. ^H 
some excellent pictures of haymakers and of all be struck by their great resemblance &rt'-~^^''i* ^'^"'S'^'gi'' ^*E'' .' ''''■I. (f """^^ 
their folk should be obtained. to the individuals from hot climates com- of 'objecu i-T. PdfcBni" i. Mounting ' tbc Ek- 

A few pleasant words and small tips monly exhibited, for they have shed thrir Pjani. 3. The Elephant Ride. 4. Gj'"ff". s- 
will establish friendly relations. long winter coat. Few people realise that Th'V'ijo^Cane'. 9° rhe "on t»Be.' ."coi^ii'.ot, 

The horses in the machines are a favour- the liger is essentially Asiatic, not merely S'il"''' y'j Spotted Hyanas. ij. Liamai. 13. 
ite study. They are very effective and are Indian; he still inhabits his ancient home Beai?''i6." Po^upinVs. """sacred "Baboon. "" 
also easy lo take. But they should Hyrcania, on the south shores of the Cas- Sea-Lions and PeimulniT.,, The Lion Cage. jo. 
on no account be photographed advancing pian, and faces the snows of Siberia as "^ "'" ^°' ' 'L ,_^^,_^^ ^ "'""' - 
htraight at the camera. The horse is a well as the heat of the tropics. r\,.- D(>ntnn..nn(i.l.. /^n«> «»«:»: n.> 

fiddlShe.ded creature, and if taken other- A RioE-tailed L.mur (Lem.r c.lM) ha. °"' PhotorraphlC Competition. 
wise than three-quarters on, th's obj-rtion- p,^„ccd twins-an occurrence of w'hich J'"; Co»«"»-S.d. <>«er. pr„e, annually to 
L, ( ^ ■ _ . • -J , , . , . . ^. - the CKlent of twelve cuineas for the best phoio- 

i:bh feature is very much in evidence. 1 have never previously heard. The in- „,. ^s of natural hiMorv subierrs ^em in bv 
The heads will bo exaggerated and the fants are doing well, but are at present n^ re.iders. This sum is' divided up, and one 
hind quarters dwarfed. secluded from public view. People who guinea I? awarded each month. 

Ncilher sliould a team be (nkcn broad- wish lo observe an infant Ifinur may, Phorosraphs iniendpd (or the July competi- 
side on. In the first place it nerds a focal however, sec a S'oung one of ihe Broad- lion should have rhpir titles and n.imes and ad- 
plane shutter to get an object ^nlisfaclorily nosed species (Hapalcmiir simus) with its drps=e5 of their senders written clearly on Ihe 
when it is moving at right angles lo the parents in the Ant-eaters' House. ''."'''■„ °I!^ should be addresssd : " Compeii- 

lens. and for another thing Ihe near and Two verv remarkable birds have been %°"\ V'^., c"^ ?f' '' ""^ *' A^TtI 
off horses are merged in a dark mass, recently bred One is a Porphyrio or ^Tj'JZt; ^^l^pHo^^^r^rtlr Zr^^^^ 
whilst SIX or eight legs vaguely straggle Purple Moorhen, a cross between Hvo po^e,, and 3s. M. will be paid to other com- 
aboul between the body and the grass. species, the Indian P. poliocephalus and petiior? whose photos may be used. 
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flower, but has a strong; unpleasant smell if 
gathered or crushed. — (to W, Grocott, Port 
Hill, Langporl.) 

Twining Flsati.— 1 shall be glad il jou, or 
any other reader, can refer me to any pub- 
lished work in which it has been suegested 
that the direction in which plants twine de- 
pends upon the hemisphere in which Ihey 
originated. So far as I am concerned the sug- 
gestion Is quile original and impromptu ; and I 
should be glad to know if it has been advanced 
and by whom.— (to R. J. J. Hawkes, 
roe, Birmingham.) 



n ol clustered cai 
colour is too vivid to i 
■■ Lrimson."— (to Pe Castro F. Une, Tolling- 
ton Park.) 

Kara Swlamlng.— It is not unusual ior 
hares, when alanned, to take to the water. 
Indeed they tiave sometimes been observed lo 
!ft'ini long distances in a river and even in the 
sta, for no apparent reason other than the 
pleasure of it or to reach a favourite feeding 
ground. — (to E. J. Browne, Baytham, Ips- 
wich.) 

S|]nlrrdi' Larder.— No, 1 do not think that 
squirrels ever use empty birds' nests as larders 
[or Glaring nuts. Indeed, though squirrels 
burj' any quantity of nuts, acorns, etc., they 
do not make any larder. Field mice, however, 
use empty birds' nests as dining-rooms, and 
f^duatly fill them with Che shells of nuts, 
busks of acorns, or skins of rose hips. The 
moth enclosed was a puss moth.-— (to H. 
Pearson. W. Hallam, DerbyJ 

Tht Predaceoni Crow. — The large black 
bird, which carried off a smalt bird in its beak 
and was mobbed by a number of excited small 
birds, was probably a carrion crow ; but rooks 
. mmerimes do the same thing with similar 
results— (to W. T. BrAKS, Farnboro', Hants.) 

BMi Mntlfltd.— There is no British bird of 
the site of a sparrow which is " all pale grey 
and paler underneath." The nearest appron.-h 
to [hi> is th« common flycatcher.— (lo (Miss) 
Ada VViTHAti., IKracombe.) 

The ■' moss-cheqier " is the meadow-pipit ; 
but the only bird which builds a small hair- 
lined nest in marshy places and lays dark eggs, 
heavily blotched at the large end, is the reed 
bunting, sometimes called reed sparrow. This 
is probably the bird you mean, because the 
femate is more or less "all brown," lacking 
the conspicuous black bead of the male,— (to 
(Miss) E. W. CiRAV. Polmont Station.) 

iBMcti Idcnllfled.— Sheep-tick (H. M. 
Howe). Eyed hawk moth (T. Barnelt). 

The apiny-ridged chrysalis, decorated with 
gold, was ibat of a red admiral butterlly. The 
two smooth brown chrysalids which subse- 
quenriy appeared with it were those of flies 
r'om grubs which had fed up inside the chrysa- 
lis, _(to (Re») A. H. NoLTiNO. Rectory Place, 
Woolwich.) 

Plaat* Identified.— The common field plant 
wiih small clover-like leaves and very small 
bright vellow clover-like heads of blossom Is 
the nonsuch or black medich, Medicago 
lupuUna. It is the plant chiefly sold as 
"shamrock" on St. Patrick's Day. — (to J. 
Gordon, Llanfair Talhaiarn, near Abergele, 
Denbigh.) 

The coiumblne, AquiltKia iru(;;arrj, has 
curious purple or greenish flowers with spurred 
pein'!. It is from ij to a feet high and is 
rather a striking plant. It is found in woods 
in many parts of the country.— (to A. Stred- 
wicK, Chatham.) 

The handsome woodland plant with long, 
inch-wide glossv leaves, bearing clusters of 
slar-Iike white (lowers on the ends of tall 
«cms Is wild garlic or ramsons, AltUifi 
urijnum. ll looks like a beautiful garden 

"DAILY MAIL." 
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may be another fortnight after 
it is quite able to fly. Then scatter the food 
it is most partial to On the floor of its cage, 
and it will quickly learn to pick it up from 
there and to forage for itself when at liberty. 
You may quite safely release it two or 
three days after you notice it pick up food off 
the floor.— (to Colonel M. F. Ward, Slough.) 
Freak ROK», — Every rose-grower is familiar 
with this tendency of some rose-trees to pro- 
duce flowers, which are spoiled as roses by 
(he appearance of a bundle of green leafy 



Age ol Slowwsrms, — I doubt whether any- 
one knows how long slow-worms can live ; but 
perhaps some readers can tell us of cases of 
greater age than your specimen's, which was 
caught full-grown fourteen years ago and is 
still healthy and vigorous.— (to (Mrs.) E. 
Fhancis, Sevenoaks, Kent.) 

Goldftsh Changing Colour.- If the goldflsh 
become paler in colour every time tljat tfie 
water in the bow! is changed, this is probably 
due to a sudden change of lemperature, the 
fresh water (from tap or well ?) being much 

It would be well lo keep the fresh water for 
a day in the same room, before putting it 
into the bowl. 1 should like to know if this 
prevents the loss of colour nest time. — (to 
Tess Hope, Hatfield Peveril.) 

TrcBlmeal ol Adder Bile. — Ammonia forced 
into the holes made" by the adder's fangs is 
the best antidote to the venom ; but the best 
remedy is probably to suck the place bitten 
immediately and, of course, spit out the venom. 
To minimise the effect afterwards doses of 
brandy and compulsion of the patient to keep 
briskly moving are the best means. In spite 
of the recent fatal case reported from Folke- 
stone (which, by the way, I have not been 
able to verify) an adder's bite is seldom more 
than painful.— (to J. Betts, Hucknall Tork, 
Notts.) 

Natural HUlory al a Prolenlaii.— I am often 
asked for advice as to the placing in life of 
boys who are keen naturalists ; and 1 am afraid 
that the best advice is that they should be 
entered in some ordinary walk of life and keep 
natural history for their hobby. Of course, if 
a boy has literary or artistic ability, as well 
as keenness for natural history, he will soon 
find that he can make money by these gifts, 
perhaps so much money that he can throw 
over his ordinary work and make his hobby 
his business. Such a boy could not do belter 
m the start than by sending articles or draw- 
ii^s for acceptance by The Countbv-Side. 
Failing these gifts, there are, of course, a 
few curatorships of museums, etc., with small 
salaries attached ; but as a rule the profession 
of " naturalist " means little more than bird- 
stuffing, which is so far from lucrative that 
we frequently see it combined with a barber's 
or tobacconist's business. — (to F. J. and 

The Last OppOrti««i,—" England," *"'fl ^ 
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processes In the centr^. This is caused by e\- Tb 
cessive vegetative vigour at the flowering [""^"J 
point, and it may be either the accompaniment grcaiesf "ritcis. 
merely or the cause of eexual defect. Some- The late Dr- R'' 
limes, instead of this cWifused mass of green ^y%"„ ho"^ Vo " 
growth in the middle of the rose, one or more guishtd French, G< 
complete rose buds are produced. But 
cause is Ihe same. The flowering-shoot U 
satisfied, as it were, with the production of a "Tbi» fi 
bloom,_bulgoes^on growing from_ the centre^- uCiSS*" J.Sed" pkfu."?, 
paymtnl of ai. ed. dona 
"Lloyd'j object wai 'lo 
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(to T. Bedford Frakkun. SI. Andrew's Lodge, 
Eastbourne.) 

Bulcbcrblrda' Eggs.— It is well known that n,^,i,nr'ad'vVriiwnie- , - 

there are two ivpes of butcherbirds' eggs, one objfiM having keen ait ainfd. ihey are going lo 
creamy or pinkish with ruddy spots pre\-a ill ng, "op.i'?™''';*!^')':,.?.'' .^^''^if,!,!;'''.,.^" i"^' J^^ ,,,; 
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and the other greenish or greyish with violet- 
grey spots showing most plainly; but I have up and i 
never heard it suggested that the types be- ^'i'*''''u^" ^ 
longed to different localities. Indeed' I have Lihran^ nnw, I 
found both types in one locality. It would be pmi thrir orde 
interesting, however, to know whether other patiicularj ap; 
observers have noted any such rule as that in 
Kent the eggs are grey-spotted and in Berks 

ruddy-spotled.— (to T. Randall, Sandhurst, cujh" which are" prepared for hli or her del«taiion 

Betks.) ^M^Sar Hon^rey™aB'd°'pa'lme?" '"Ifadin'j 

Moles In a Garden.— There is no real remedy Cilclien" are leather- iigbi. crisp, dry nuuy in 

for moles in a garden except a mole^alcher. ";;;",°%|;',X?"^ten°bri"em.^iv" 'Vr' lighllnneh 

If he knows his business, he will quickly clear 7,' .ipp„ „ "ich .h= u.Sal Kcompanrnems i>f 

the place —(to S. W. D.) Wlm -nd cbeew. an na.Hat. 
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Nature Records of the Week, 



(Stnt in by teadei 
Eider Duck. — Three elders silting on ne$IB 
on Coquet Island, East Co3*t of Norlhumber- 
tand, probably the tiAti'i moit mutfaerly breed- 
ing-place.— {J. E. Voung:, Crmter Hoiue, 
Amble.) 

Moles. — Two seen fighting, biting, and 
clawing each other, but nuking no noise, on 
June i7lh, near Knaresborough. — (A, 
Greaves.) 

Stoats without Tails. — Our keepers killed 
seven young »toat« and the mother the other 
day, none of the young ones having any sign 
of having had tails. Shall be glad to know if 
any of your readers have ever seen or heard 
of such a case before. They were all nearly 
full-grown.— (N. Lucas, Calcraft, Gantby, 
Lincoln.) 

IIuffon'9 Skua. — One teen flying north on 
the Inner Hebrides, June znd.— (F. Healher- 
ley.) One shot in Sutherland. June 8lh. It 
hovered like a kestrel. — (Seen, but not shot, by 
John Ely, Ku'iholme, Manchester.) 

Common T1':rs. — One seen inland, ten miles 
from Granlhnm. Lines., and (illy mikfi from 
the sea, hovering over a lake.— <H. B. Sbarpe, 

GoLOEN Oriole. — One seen at a new 
locality in Devon, about June nth, — (F. B. 
Doveton.) {The exact locality is intentionally 
su ppressed. — I^o. ] 

Kites in Northants. — "On Saturday be- 
frire Whit-Monday [ saw what 1 look to be 
two kites hovering Over the Nene Valley. , . . 
On Whit-Monday I was out at 3.30 a.m., and 
saw ihe two birds again. They dropped, and. 
carefully stalking them. 1 got within six yards 
of a splendid pair of kites. They were feeding 
on young frogs at the edge of a pool. I 
watched them for half an hour, when they 
flew off to the S.E."— (CliHord Warren. Irth- 
lingboro'. Northants.) 

Biro Notes from .AriERDEeN'SMiitB, June 6tii. 
- (ioosander silling on 5 efjgs viry close. 
I'larmlgan juiil commenred to sit on upper 
hills, but on the Inwer hills eggs mostly de- 
stroyed by bliizard of M.iy 16th. Grouse 
young out on low ground; siting hard on 
hilli. Willow warblers nesting. Golden eagle 
half-grown young. Curlews left some of the 
hills during the reront storm, forsaking nests. 
Also all sandmartins, swallows, Mr., lefl lor 
many days.— KSelon P. Gordon, Aboyne, N.B.) 

Bird! on Mlgritlon. 

WniTE Wagtails.- A number seen for about 
a week, apparently in pairs, by Loch Roag. 
to the west of Lewis, from Mav i<)th, evi- 
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dently on their way further north. — (John 
Ely.) 

Swallows. — Only two seen on the Inner 
Hebrides up to June 9th.— (F. Heatherley.) 

Arctic Terns. — Arrived on Inner Hebrides, 
.May J7th.— (F. Heatherley.) 

Co R.s CRAKE. —For some years has been di». 
appearing from the vicinity of I'hame, Oxon. 
Not heard ihis year at all. — (J. A. Jack-) 

Nightjar.— First hi-ard at Midhurst. Sus- 
sex, May 30th.— {B- G. Challen.) 

Siiortaob of Sumhbr Bikds. — Besides 
nightingales and house-martins, corncrakes, 
redstarts, nighijais, and hawfinches are re- 
ported very scarce this year from Henley-on- 
Thames and other places. Are any of these 
birds unusuaUy numerous anywhere?— Ed. 

Cuckoo. — " Very plentiful here this year ; 
have not seen so many since 1901." — (J, A, 
Jack, Thame, Oxon.) " Distinct shortage of 
cuckoos this year." — (R. B., Henley-on- 
Thames, Oxon.) [This Is a very interesting 
contrast, in' different parts of the same county. 
-Ed.] 

Blidi' HmI »imI Bggi. 

Thrush's nest containing 9 eggs found near 
liollon on May 9th, The eggs were not much 
Urger than hedge-sparrows', and were all 
spotted alike, showing apparently that they 
were laid by one bird. The eggs and nest 
are now in the Chadwick Museum, Bolton. 
All the eggs were fertile. — (J. Mercer, Bolton.) 

Sandpiper's nest containing 7 egcs found 
near Whitewell. Lanes. Four werl of one 
ivpe and three of another, apparentiv laid bv 
different females,— <!■ Askew, Preston.) (The 
point of interest to be ascertained, if possible, 
in such cases is whether Ihe two females have 
the same mate.— Ed.] 

WidOBON's nest w"th q eggs found near Dal- 
beattie Station, Kirkcudbright- an unusual 
incurrence so far south.— <G. A., Dalbeattie 
Station.) 

Blue Tit's nest and 11 eggs inside a bur- 
frame beehive in an apiary at Codicote, Herts. 
— fD, F. Hay.) 

Yellowfiammeb's with $ eggs at Old Mai- 
den,— <C. R. Arthur,) 

BLACKniRo's. last year, with q eggs, was 
subsequently deserted. — (Miss Ida Norman, 

Diminished Clutches ? — Several observers 
write to say that Ihey have not observed any 
diminut'On of late years in the number of eggs 
laid by blackbirds and thrushes, as had been 
suggested. 



BLACkalRD's with four eggs of pale uniform 
blue found early in May, Another nest with 
four similar eggs, evldenlly ut the same bhd, 
found about a month later, about IWO yards 
from the old o^e.-^G. B. ChaUen, Midhursl.) 

GSASSIIOITER WaRBI-Er's With live eggs, 
near Carlisle. June gth.— {H. R. M.) 

BnttnlllM »Dd aottu. 

Painted Ladies arrived in some numbers 
near Totnes, Devon, after the strange weath<^r 
May asnd and June ist. — (,A. H. 



Swim 



n.) 



Moth. — Female Fidonia alom- 
aria (th« Heath moth), with six wings, taken 
flying, June 4lh, Folkestone. The left-hand 
hind wing is broken' up into three rudimen- 
tary wings, the centre one being about halt 
normal size, the other two just undeveloped 
wings, one being well marked and the other 
)usi a plain gi«y.— {C. P. Pickbtt, F.E.S., 
Leyton.) 
WUd PlftHU. 

Meadow Gerahiim, G. pfateme, with while 
(lowers, near Market Harborough.— (J- A. 
Scholiekl.) 

Mak Orchis, A. anlhropopharuf. and White 
Hellebobinh, C. pollens, in flower near Fam- 
ingham, Kent.— (R, W, Chandler.) 

lilosHROOMS.— About 3I lbs. of line mush- 
rooms gathered near Cardiff, on June 6lh,— 
(W. F, Bird.) 

Lobster Moth. — Female taken at Hasle- 
mere, Surrey, June 4lh,— <W. H. Davey.) 

Blle-eVEI) Grass (Sisyrinchium augusH- 
folium), near Bisley. Surrey, June glh.— (L. M. 
Austin,) (Supposed only to be found In Britain 
at Kerry and Galway.) 

Dbwderhv, — May 17th, Folkestone. — (Wm. 
Marshall,) 

Ripe Wild Strawberries, picked on June 
4th. near Norcham, Sussex.— (F. HalL) 

Fly Orchis, very abundant and in full 
bloom, at Ford, Wilts. June 4th.— (M, 
Dowdlng.) 

FouB-LEAVHD Clover, On Clapbam Com- 
mon. June and.- (II, Rees.) [Four-leaved 
clover is not nearly so uncommon as is usually 



PltDt Freaks. 

Orchis found at Shanklin. Isle of Wight, 
apparently O. mascula. but each of the very 
numerous flowers is transformed into a short, 
crowded spike of many imperfect flowers. — 
(E- H. White.) 

.Apple Blossom measuring three inchfs 
across.— (F. J. Hillman, Homsey Rise.) [Be- 
sides this ^specimen, other apple blossoms of 
unusual siie, and always a second growth, 
have been sent in ths year.— Eo.) 



>JJ/HEN you are out in the open country air you 
will find nothing so gratifying with which to 
quench your thirst as 

(antrcH'S'^x'GinferAle 

So delightfully cool and refreshing in all its native purity, 
it adds an inimitable charm to every outdoor pursuit, 
and makes the enjoyment of the picnic complete. 
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Ncst-Pots for Birds. 



SOME months ago we gave, in figure in one shows the nest-pot, as it owner who shoots hand-reared pheasants, 

response to numerous enquiries, appears when in position on a wall (m* tree his daily fare is of the poorest, and birds' 

such information as was available trank, and the lower one shows the c^en eggs are wholesome and nutritious^and 

regarding the manufacture of nesting- back through which the nest can always cost him only the expenditure once for ail 

be freely inspected, after talcing ihe pot of a few sous for the nest-pot. 

off the nail, for which a slot is made in Indeed, in many parts of England wild 

the upper edge. . birds' eggs which the men and boys find 

Unless the pots are intended for in the hedges are recognised by village 

sparrows or starlings, the perch at the housewives as a seasonal addition to the 

entrance is better dispensed with. Tits, larder, though their most frequent use 

nuthatches, wrens, etc, have no need appears to be as an adjunct to the evening 

whatever of a perch, and it only gives the cup of tea, the shells being cracked on 

mischievous sparrow a standpinnt from the rim of the cup and the contunt^ 

which he can bully tke inmates. dropped into the tea, Norfolk labourers, 

One great advantage which these pots who have tasted In this Fashion the egf^s 

have over boxes as nesting-sites is that of- many kinds of wild bii-ds, say that of 

they afford less foothtrfd for cats, rais, the ctwnmoner sorts, Ihe hcdgesparrow's 

cic, and are therefore safer; and egg has the most delicate flavour and the 

although queer in shape they are by no starling's the least pleasant. 

means unsightly. An occasional draw- .^11 this, however, is tar fr<im our subjtct 

back from the bird^over's point of view— of putting up safe nurseries for the birds, 

but a remarkable advantage for those jmd I shall be glad if this article en- 

who keep bees — is that when bees courages some readers to try these nest- 

" swarm " in the neighbourhood they are pots. Indeed, for anyone living in the 

very likely lo take possession of oiii- of country near a pottery, there could hardly 

these pots. This happens constantly in bp n mnre pleasant experiment than to ■ 
the case of the pot shown 
in our other illustration 
affixed under the thatch 
of a cottage in ihc 
village of Lake, ni-ar 
Stonehenge. It was 
placed in position many 
years ago by a local lover 
of birds, but no*' a 
s-varm of bpcs go.-'s into 
it nearly ev^ry year. 

For the photographs 
illustrating the front and 

Euthenwan Knt Pot. - are indebted to Mr. 

Frool »inc above, >howingf«fdi and entrance for birds. Hubert Palmer of Great 

Back vin below, showing Jlol tra baogiiig IbB pot »■""'- •■ ■ 

upon a naU. Yarmouth, who has 
allowed Mr. A. Patter-on 

boxes lor birds and we also gave the to send them to us. Mr. 

addresses of makers; but we failed to gel Palmer saw them used 

satisfactory samples made for general commonly in France; but 

distribution at a low price, the weight, we need not therefore 

and consequently the postage, being make the mistake of sup- 
greater than had been anticipated. posing that the French 
.\s, however, the desire to provide are more kindly disposed 

htKues round our houses for, the birds than we are towards wild 

deserves every encouragement, we give birds. The unwelcome 

here (.omc itki'strati<Mis of a fixm of vessel truth is that the French- 

»hich can, we believe, be made by any man u>cs these \:in^ m 

potter and sold at a profit for a few " preserve " wild birds' 

pence; and, although the weight and eggs in the same sense 

fragile character of the pottery make it that game is preserved 

unsuitable for carriage to great distances, — for the table, coafls- 

yet there may be some enterprising in- eating each c'utch as 

dividuals willing to try the experiment of soon as it is laid. 

supplying what local demand may arise And, although it ^^^,^_j [Cb,.k &■ H,4t. 

for such things At the same time any savours of treachery to WHteMre Cottage. 

reader interested m the matter might hang up a home for the ■ ^_^ 

show this article at any pottery works in birds merely in order to ('">("\(tI 

his neighbourhood and get some made rob it Inter, 1 do not think thai we have a large number of these pWs Hiaflfe 

tor him. can blame the French peasant. Apart from and to distribute them with the prqier 

Few words are needed to explain the the parallel which might be drawn nails for supporting- them, to all the 

meaaing of the illustrations. The upper between his conduct and that of a land- cottages in the village. 
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Country-side Notes, 

Warham. Norfolk. 

•' One liket to have hU floral acquaint- name b Blackadder, and he mentions pany i" rambles and excursions, but who 

ancet come to him easily and naturaUy that he has many relatives of the same do not want to maice money out of 

like his other Mends. Some pleasant name in Scotland and on the border, and paying guests. On the other hand 

occasion should bring you together. You he would not like to hear of any of them there must be many lonely people of svm.lar 

meet in a walk, or touch eOio-ais at a picnic being despatched with sticks by Country- tastes who would be delighted to lind a 

under a tree, or get acquainted on a fish- SiDB readers. When, therefore, you meet temporary home amid pleasant sur- 

ing or camping-out expedition." a two-legged Blackadder, yov need not roundmgs wiih suitable companionship, 

John Burroughs. hit him. Give him the benefit of the and would of course, be glad to make 

, , , doubt of being harmless and useful, any reasonable arrangement which would 

HERE seems no limit to the in whether he has a dark line down the make the advantage equal to both sides^ 

HHKt seems no imit to ttoe m- . . The question is; how are they to be 

teresting possLbihties of the stereo- ^'^^ o^ "«- , . ^ brought together? 

scope ; and 1 am glad that , » • • 
Tmb Countrv-Side is about to make It is not an uncalled-for note that is 

another large effort to help readers truck by a Tavistock correspondent who An interesting question is raised by a 
to get the instrument. An early addition protests against the " extermination reader (Mr. J. A. Busck, of Bamet) as to 
to the Wild Life Series will 1 hope be study " of Nature encouraged in the local the shapes of tree-trunks. He has read 
pictures of terns' and lesser terns' ringed schools. It b true that if children are en- that these are never really round, but are 
plovers' and French partridge's eggs and couraged to bring " spedmens " to school flattened on the north and south sides, and 
young, which I was glad to' show last ""any of them will ruthlessly kill and pluck he asks if any reason can be offered for 
week on the Nwfotk coast to Mr. Pearce, "P everything which they can lay hands this. I imagine the explanation to be 
our brilliant natural ist-phot(^rapher ; but upon. Only the other day there arrived that the direct heat of the sun stimulates 
what caused me to write the opening «t the office of The Countr*-Side a active growth, and it is only in the morn- 
words of this note was the inspection of considerable box crammed full with flower- mg and evening, when the sun is in Ihe 
another stereograph which he obtained ing spikes of the bee OVchis. For purposes east or the west and tow down in the sky. 
during his vi^t to Norfolk. This is a of Identification a single spike or even a that its rays can penetrate beneath the 
picture of myself, and, viewing it through single flower would have been ample ; and branches and fall upon the trunk. More- 
the stereoscope. I was amized at its this wholesale destruction of the chance over. I should anticipate that carefd 
n-alism. I think that there is no doubt, of propig.ition of an inteiesting and measurements of a number of isolated 
i\hatever, that when the value of the beautiful wild flower could only be de- trees would show that the flattening of 
stereoscopic in connection with human scribed as deplorable. ^^^l^.t'L^.^ ^T'''^^±Tl''i:::± 



,■..-. , „ J, . . liiiii the south side, because a ttiujm 

portraiture becomes known_ genially. • • • ^^^^^^ of s^,„,ight most reach the Inink 

there will not be 3 home in the land , .The Science Teacher of a High School through the branches during the middle 

where people will not wish to have stereo- ;„ the South-West asks me for information hours of the day when the sun is in the 

graphs of ail the members of the family, regarding an inter^chool wild-flower-col- south. This, however, refers only (o 

• • • lecting competition which the school can plants growing in the northern hemi- 
An ordinary photograph serves to recall enter. I do not know whether there is sphere. In the southern half of the world 

a certain aspect of a person that you such a competition; and I sincerely hope (he conditions would be reversed, and ih- 

know; but the steret^raph gives you, to that there is not. It may be all very well fiattMiing of the trunk would be greater 

all appearance, the person himself for museums and scientific societies to on the south than the north. 

standing or sitling in front oi you. In make as large a collection as possible of ■ • ■ 

photographs of myself for instance. I local wild-fTowers*; but more harm than 

can generally see a likeness, sometimes good will be done if the schools are to 'f ■'•'* explanation is correct, a furlher 

flattering, sometimes the reverse; but I work against each Other, ransacking their interesting fact might be expected to fol- 

now know fw the first time exactly what neighbourhoods for specimens. When a low— namely, that trees which give dense 

people see when they lot* at me, and 1 school has an enthiisinstic science teacher, ^^lade should have .trunks more nearly 

shall never cease to regret that the value who is popular with the pupils and can round than those through which the sun- 

of stereographic portraits was not known inspire them with his or her own xeal for "g'" fillers. Thus the horse diestnut 

to me when relatives who are gone were winning the inter-school competition, each n"gl>t be expected to have a rounder 

still here. summer half-holiday will see something trunk than the birch. On the other hand, 

• » • like a swarm of juvenile human locusts let '"e larch, whose shade is never dense, 
A cutting from a Cardiff paper has been loose upon the countrv-side. pulling up by ^''^ms to have a trunk which is. quite as 

sent to me containing an account of the the roots every flowfring plant which at- '*,"'"^ as that of a pine or fir, whose trunk 

iiquest upon a bricklayer who died in a tracts attention, on ihe off chance that it seldom gets a ray of sunlight. This may, 

feiv hours after being bitten by an adder, may be a prize. Surely there are many ™wever, be outward appearance only; 

The .iccount does not give any details of forms of inter-school competition in nature ^"^ '' '^ 1"'*'^ possible that sections of the 

Ihe man's condition of health at the time; study which would not be open W this Afferent trunks might show that the rings 

but Ihe jury's verdict that he died " from obviius objection. '" »*"« '^"^1" are ordinanly closer together 

s'lock due to an adder-bite acting upon a , , , on the north than the south side of the 

ri bilitated body " shows that this must ,. . ..... ^. trunk, while m fir orpine the centre of the 

lave been bad I believe it to be a real '^ " interested in reading one rmgs approximates to the actual centre of 

f.-icl that therc'is no risk of a fatal'result f;V*'\^"'c!!, ^,f^«"i?^'"«''tS-Box^ 1690, the wood. 

to any adult person in good health who . Countiy-Side -which appeared ,n our • • * 

has the bad luck to be bitten bv an adder. '"^"^ ^^ J«ne 30, from; a genial, homely. Another consequence which would fol- 

At Ihe same lime, this furnishes no rvi.son "IV^'J ""an [$5). wno wants companion- j^^ ^^^ establishment of the theory that 

whv the adder should not alwavs be killed f "P ,!" ^*»"?fy ™?'*'^' f "^ "?"l<^, 'here- ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^„ j^^ ^^^^^ ^^,i,,, 

when discovered. Our invalids have fore like to hear of country residents with the sun can reach, would be that protected 

.nough perils without snakes; and even a laste for Nature study, who would accept trces-i.e.. those grown where ^ttle or 

those of us who enjoy robust health ,vould l'"",^ "^^ ^ "'^T ^""^ companion. The ., .«„.. .. ,. u„ 

( .„ ■. -« ~ V„^o^.. \.^^i. Jr. ., ,..~,j fault of the advertisement seemed t 

prefer to sit on a niossv Danic in n wooo , , ,# . , , , - — ^^iiv^*? lujiai^u bwccu;* mc ^luuiiu, wuurn 

without anv fe.it of hiurs of ttg^ov to "'■•" taH-a-g...nc. wcoWy w„ loo Io.v . ^^ „,^ ^„, "^^^^ ^J^^ „'^„l^ ^.^^^l,, 

t<,llo«-. ■ ' ■ ttim to oJer for tte lto:il>le nntl txpenie „„„^ ,„j ;, j^ |,^ .^j, ,^^, „,,, 

- - - "f 'jntertniiiiiig a visitor; luit T wonder ..'... ^- r . . , 



■ moMy tank in a wood i™" oi m= apvcriisBmini lesmea tome _who.c foliage .weeps Ifie ground, would 

e only ones with exactly circular 
s ; and it is quite possible that this 

, , , . . uu<...,v might have importance in relation 

In connection however, with niv ad- that this kmd of mutual arran^^ement is ,<, the' timber made from such trees. One 
vice that adders 'should always be killed at not more common. ^.,^^1^, valises how great an influtnce 

^ight, even including (he rare black * * * cattle, deer, etc., have upon the appenr- 

variety, 1 wish to make a reservnlion. A There must be scores of residents in ance of our wcoded landscapes, until one 
Glasgow reader wants to kt:ow what he the country who have natura'ist tasles has noted the contrast between the planta- 
has done to deserve extermination. His and would like to have congenial com- lions in a place like Kew Gardens and 
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the avenues in parks or pastures. In the 
^rden the lower, large branches actually 
touch the ground; in the open country or 
dw park all foliage and branches are 
deared away as high as browsing animals 
can reach. 

In level, well-wooded country this ia 
very marked, because on every side you 
see trees with trunks bare to exactly the 
same level, and the foliage cut to a 
straight line below. Hence we always 
carry in our minds an erroneous idea of 
the natural shape of a tree in leaf. Wf 
think of it as a more or less pyramidal 
mass of green foliage supported upon a 
distinctly visible trunk. In a perfect tree, 
(Ml the other hand, the pyramid of foliage 
should have its base upon the surface of the 
ground, and you should only be able to 
get glimpses of the woody trunk by peep- 
ing between the branches. 

In connection with the cuckoo problem, 
end the alleged power of the female cuckoo 
to produce eggs resembling those in the 
nest which she has selected, a correspon- 
dent suggests that birds have at least the 
power of deciding the sex of the egg. 
"Otherwise," he asks, "how is il that 
pigeons always produce a pair?" There 
might be various answers to this 
questiwi; but is it based upon fact? 
l)o pigeons invariably produce a pair 
— male and female ? In one case, 
at least, within my own knowledge, 
two pigeons of the same brood turned out 
to be both hens. And, even if the rule were 
invariable that the produce of each couple 
of eggs must be male and female, it would 
not help to establish the idea that the 
parents can control the sex of their off- 
springs ; because we have no ground what- 
ever for su|^>osing that birds can under- 
stand the advantage to be derived from an 
equalisati^.i of the sexes or can lake mea- 



]n one of our " Notes, Queries, Etc," 
in this issue, Col. F. C. Blunt champk>as 
the monogamous constancy of birds by 
suggesting that in the cases in which long- 
tailed tits and swallows have been ob- 
served in less regular family relations, the 
odd bird may have been a widow and the 
brood with which she was concerned really 
the offspring of her deceased mate. Apart 
from objections which might be raised to 
this suggestion, there is really no need 
for it ; because some kinds of birds which 
are ordinarily supposed to be monogamous 
certainly sometimes live in families of 
three. Thus in India I have during suc- 
cessive years watched a nesting-hole that 
was occupied by green parrots, facing my 
study-window, and in each year the nest 
was used and a brood reared by three 
birds, one male and two females. Also 
vcr)- little careful observation of a rookery 
is needed to convince one that a male bird 
i>i permitted by rook ethics to have an 
interest in more than one nest. 

Indeed, the customs of rooks, as well as 
of mallards, house-sparrows, and, occa- 
sionally, starlings go a long way to sug- 
gest that in the case of birds which live for 
part ot the whole of the year in communi- 
ties, nature bas not found it necessary to 
establish the instinct of constancy, which 
ranks so high among human virtues. 
For nature's purposes it has probably an- 



swered better in the long run that the 
strongest and nwst vigorous male should 
have the most children. In the case of 
swallows and long-tailed tits, which do 
not live in communities, the departure 
from monogamous rule seems more re- 
markable, and careful observations of 
these and other birds of similar habits of 
life may bring to light some interesting 
facts. How, for instance, is the labour of 
incubation divided between three birds? 

I should like to know what is the origin 
or meaning of the common rustic belief 
that in certain circumstances parent birds 
deliberately poison their young. If you 
cage a young sparrow or greenfinch and 
place it where its parents can feed it, the 
little bird is usually dead the nest morn- 
ing, and the rustic wiseacre will tell you 
that this was inevitable, because the o c' 
birds, when they found their child caged, 
purposely poisoned it. The other day I 
picked up a sickly young thrush, and was 
endeavouring to discover what might be 
the matter with it, when a gardener un- 
dertook to enlighten me. " There's plenty 
of 'em like that," he said. " If they don't 
learn to pick up for themselves, the old 
birds bring them poisonous berries, and 
kill them." Of course, th.it is nonsense; 
but one would like to know on what 
grounds the notion is so widely and firmly 

E. H&y Robioaon. 



Love'in'a'Mist. 

A Legend. 

I. 

There blooms a flower called Love- 
Pale Heavenly blue. 
Caught in a net of tender, mossy green ; . 
Like axure fragments of a sky serene, 
Fallen to earth and held with morning dew. 

!I. 
Once — so the legend goes — 

When sinful man. 
Compelled 10 forfeit, through that one oRence, 
The happy Eden of hie innocence, 
His solitary wanderings began. 

in. 

The angels hushed their song. 

Noting the narrow way with thome o'er spread, 
Where now the soft white feet of Eve must 

The guilt of disobedience to learn. 

IV. 
Then fell their tears, and lo ! 

There sprang among the thorns a lender 

Blue as the angel's gaie, and blessed with 

power 
To soften, with its touch, each pricking spear. 



Thus, to encourage man. 

Came gentle Love. 
Love shining through the mists of doubt and 

Love lighting, with its everlasting glow. 
The way that leads, at last, to Heaven above. 
Ida F. L*w, 



BE.N.A. 

I hope memben will recognise that, owing 
to the limited space and time at my disposal, 
the large volume of correspondence received 
under the above heading can only be dealt 
with in initatments, end Chat no letter is 
neglected, though answer or acknowledgment 
may often be delayed^ 

1 shall be glad to hear From any members 
who would be willing to act as temporary 
secretaries for the B.E.N.A. in their several 
districts ; also from members who would be 
wilQng at any time to undertake part of the 
general work or correspondence of the assocla- 

In "Country-Side Notes" this week refer- 
ence is made to an advertisemrat recently pub- 
lished of a gentleman wishing for congenial 
companionship in country walks on the basis 
of an arrangement which should make his 
visits to a country house neither a gain nor 
a loss in a pecuniary sense to his host. Per- 
haps one development of the future activity 
of the B.E.N. A. will be in this direction, and 
perhaps some members may be able to make 
useful suggestiona. 

QnaUOcatloii tor M«nbcnUp..-'lnquiries are 
constantly arriving as to the qualification for 
membership of the B.E.N. A,, rates of sub- 
scription, and so on. There is no other quali- 
fication required than that you should be ■ 
regular purchaser of The Countrv-Sids. This 
qualifies all members of your household. There 
is no fee for membership ; but any member 
who wishes to do so may contribute to the 
voluntary fund of the associatinnp .Ml contri- 
butions will be acknowledged and all expendi- 
ture published. 

Naming of Speclnot. — In all cases where 
specimens to be named are sent to any of the 
ladies or gentlemen who volunteer their help 
a stamped and addressed envelope lor reply 
should be enclosed. 

Sir,— Please put down my name as willing 
to help in naming wild flowers. — Yours, etc., 
(Miss) M. D. Clayton, Wyelands, Ross, Here- 
Dear Sir, — J shall be pleased to identify 
specimens oF wild birds and, as far as possible, 
assise with information concerning them. — 
Yours very truly, C, Hawkins, Lyndhurst, 
Woodside Road, South Norwood, S.E. 

" CoUeclon' Eicbaoge."— Dear Sir,— T 
think the suggestion o( Mr. H. H. Booker 
an excellent one, and I would be glad to give 
my services as secretary in any branch you 
choose. — Yours, etc., Arthur J. Ashbr. secre- 
tary Kettering and District Naturalists' 
Societv. 

Dcsigu Iw a Badge.— Designs for the badge 
have also been kindly sent in by Messrs. Chas. 
Allen, Chester Road, Kidderminster, J. R. 
Crewe, Methley, near Leeds, and others ; and 
interesting suggestions from E. Beard, Clar- 
ence Road, Manchester, and others. To all 
thanks are due. 

B.E.N.A. Fmd.— The folloivinR amounts 
have been received as voluntary contributions 
10 the B.E.N. A. fund :—'• Captain Cuttle," 
IS.: R. B. Cooke, is. 6d. ; Miss Slade, is.; 
Miss Kthel M. Yates, ss. ; George H. A. Snow, 
IS. Others remain to be acknowledged. 

Tonards the expenses of printing and dis- 
tributing a pamphlet urging the protection and 
presTvation of wild life (Including plants) Miss 
C, A. Cooper promises lo contribute 25. 6d. 

Flora ol Notts. — Sir, — t em preparing a list 
of the flora of this neighbourhood and should 
be glad if others residing in Notts who ni.iv 
be doing the same thing would exchange sper i- 
mens peculiar to this county. I should be 
pleased to send our list to anvone, also pressed 
specimens.— Yours, etc., (Miss) I. J. Titoi 
All Sainfi' School, Elslon, Newark. 

Lecal dobs.- Mr. A. Ross. .Streatham 
wants to hear of a field rambling club 
neighbourhood suitable for a novice in nature 
study " who is trying to make good hii past 
shortcomings. " 
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The Week's WUd Life in 
Pictures. 

{See page' 143.) 

IN a way the marbted whhe (1) is one 
of the ^jretfiest of English butterflies, 
but is not found in Ireland or Scot- 
land. Its favourite haunts are chalk 
do^rtis and ' sunny hill-sides in ,the 
Soulh-West; and it is generally found in 
numerous colonies ' where it exists at 
all. A few years ago it was thought to 
be extinct in Yorkshire ; but latterly has 
reappeared in several localities there. It 
is to be hoped that young collectors will 
refrain from killing more than they think 
to be absolutely needed for their collec- 
tions : because butterflies which are com- 
mon only ill smaH areas here and there 
are the most easily exterminated. 

2. — The lacewing fly is one of our most 
useful insects; and, although it has a 
villainous smell, it is very beautiful with 
gauzy green wings and iridtscent eyes. 
Its useful function is performed in the 
grub stage, when it wanders about like 
!i little crocodile, devouring all the "green- 
fly " that it can find. Tlie eggs of the 
May-fly are very curious, each being laid 
singly on the end of a hair-like stalk. 
These clustered on a leaf used to be mis- 
taken for a fungoid growth. 

3, ^Meadowsweet is one of the most 
happilyi^iamed of wild flowers, because 
with its creamy bilk>ws of bloom and its 
sweet scent it seems to dominate the rich 
comers and margins of meadows by the 
waterside in July. It is always a mis- 
take, however, to gather (he meadow- 
sweet. In a hot human hand its fresh- 
ness quickly flags, and its odour is far 
less pleasing when the flowers are de- 
liberately smelled than in the whifis which 
you get in passing where it grows. 

4.^ — Swallows have such nalurnl power 
of wing that the young are able to leave 
the nest at an earlier stage than some 
birds ; and it is predy to see the fledghngs, 
with some of the down of infancy still ad- 
hering to their heads, silting side by side 
on some convenient perch, whither their 
tireless parents constantly arrive with in- 
stalments of flies through all the sunny 
hours of king July days. 

S.^The field vole, often called the short- 
tailed field mouse, is easily distinguished 
from a true mouse by its ears being 
almost hidden in its fur, Oeccasionally 
it multiplies to an enormous extent, and 
does immense damage by devouring all 
the greenstuff over large areas; and 
" plagues of voles " will -ao doubt occur 
again. The bank vole is rather larger 
and more ruddy in colour than the field 
vole, and does damage more especially in 
young plantations and gardens. 

6.— The high-brown friiiliary is, per- 
haps, the commonest of our large fritil- 
laries, and adds greatly to the beauty of 
woodland wild-life where it sails and skims 
In the chequered sunlight over the flowery 
thickets. Our illustration represents two 
on a thistle-head, showing well the points 
by which this handsome insect can be dis- 
tinguished from its nearest relative, the 
dark green fritillary. If you look at the 
one with wings outspread you notice that 
the outer margins of the forewings are 



slightly hollowed out; in the dark green 
fritillary the margins are more rounded 
and the wings therefore more ample. 
Next, if you look at the silver- spot ted 
underside which the other butterfly shows, 
you can see the rich brown spots between 
the silver ones, which give the " high- 
brown " Its name. In the dark green 
fritillary there is only dull green between 
the silver. 

7. — The white water-lily would probably 
be named by many as the loveliest of 
British flowers. Its large size, its purity 
of colour, and its waxy textufe, as well 
as the beauty of its position floating on 
still summer water with the rich contrast 
of the large, dark leaves, all combine to 
produce its distinctive charm. To the 
student also it is a very interesting flower 
from the way in which the sepals, which 
are green outside, fiass gradually into 
petals, and the petals into stamens. 

8. — The monk's-hood may be found 
growing in damp, shady places, where its 
spikes of hooded purple flowers look very 
handsome. It is a dangerous plant, all 
parts of it being poisonous, especially the 
root-stock, which has a deceptive appear- 
ance of being edible. Indeed, one of its 
Latin names " napellus " means " little 
turnip." A comnton English name for 
the plant is wolf's bane, because, it is 
said, the juice used to be used to poison 
bait for wolves, 

9.— The anxiwhead is one of our Briti.'ih 
plants which everyone can recognise at 
!,ight by the shape of its leaves, whose 
clean-cut arrow shape is not easily over- 
looked by the most careless eye. Its 
flowers look distinctive, too, with delicate 
white or pinkish segments arranged in 
threes. The arrowhead always grows in 
water, and is well worth cultivating for its 
beauty in a water-garden. 



"The Religion of Nature'* 

DURING the ne?k I have again seen a 
large number of reviews and notices of 
the argument contained in this book; 
and it is interesting to note how e.\actly the 
character ol the criticisms corresponds with 
each writer's success or failure in understand- 
In a few of the notices the critic has evi- 
dently taken the trouble to read the whole 
book i-arefully and thoughtfully, with the re- 
sult that he thoroughly understands it, and is 
ubie to give an impartial summary of the 
argument, winding up with a practical adop- 
tion of its conclusions. 

Of this class of review I would like speci- 
ally to mention the admirable article in the 
SpEclalor. We all know that the Spectator 
has at times published much correspondence 
dealing with the Intelligence of animals ; and 
a published volume of " Dog Stories from the 
Speclator " occupies a place of honour on my 
own bookshelves. Of these stories the general 
tendency is to exalt the reasoning power of 
the dog to the human level. Therefore, in 
(he SpL-clator, if anywhere, 1 might h.ive been 
justified in fearing that the sharp line of dis- 
tinction which 1 dravj between man and other 
animals, including dogs, would have been re- 
ceived with hostility. 

But the critical traditions of the Spcctalor 
are too high to be subordinated to prejudice ; 
and if all reviewers had dealt as fairly with 
me I should have been more than pleased. 

Only a few have done so, however. The 
majority run away with a preconceived idea 



that I have merely revived the theory of Des- 
cartes : while others, alter reading parts only 
of the tiook, discover what they regard as 
contradiction: and inconsistencies, simply be. 
cause they have not happened to read those 
passages in which I explain the exact meaning 
of the phrases which 1 use. 

Some opposition to my theory Is to be ei- 
pected from the humanitarian press, until a< 
any rate its true bearing upon the question of 
kindness to animals is understood, I was 
pleased, therefore, to note the impartial and 
kindly remarks on the subject in the :4nimiil 
H'orld, the orgaij of the R.S.P.C.A;; which, 
by the way, is a remarkably attractive and 
well-illustrated twopenny monthly. But how 
very far the reviewer is as vel from under- 
standing the matter may be seer from the 
following sentence ; — 

" With regard to pain I cannot see how the 
consciousness of It makes any difference to the 

Ci 
of 

Most readers of the book have probably little 
conception of the ditHculty which I had to face 
in m.iking my argument intelligible and how 
much depended in almost every sentence upon 
the selection of words. But some of them 
have lound it out since. A common type of 
letter which 1 am receiving from many 
quarters may be exemplified by this extract 
from one of them : — " Your arguments are so 
clear that 1 understand them thoroughly ; but 
when 1 try to pMp'ain your ideas to others I gi't 

Many correspondents are sending to me 
anecdotes which illustrate the intelligence 
of animals and asking how these are 
to be reconciled with the belief that such 
animals arc not conscious of their thought;.. 
As an instance. I will take a letter before me 
from Mr. C. T. Hilton., of Emsworth, Hants, 
narrating how a young blackbird which was 
held in the hand fiercely pecked at a finger 
whenever he was touched with It, but would 
not peck at a penholder. " How do you ex- 
plain this," asks my cor rrspon dent, " unless 
the bird had some reasoning power?" 

It is not my fault, nor that of my readers, 
that inquiries of this kind are made under ihe 
mistaken Impression that ihey are pertinent to 
the question whether other animals than man 
are conscious nl their thoughts. No one who 
has sympathetically observed animals (includ- 
ing birds and even insects) can deny to them 
the power of drawing conclusions from facts 
and adapting their conduct thereto. " The bird 
which pecks open a ripe seed-pod atjd leaves 
an unripe one untouched exhibits this power. 
It draws a reasonable conclusion regarding Ihe 
contents of the pod from its outside appearance. 
So, we may presume, the blackbird in Mr. 
Hilton's anecdote drew correct conclusions as 
to the linger and the penholder. 

But this has nothing to do with the question 
whether animals other than man are consdoui 
of their thoughts. A thought is merely a 
mental action, just as a movement is a bodily 
action ; and each is instinctively adapted to 
circumstances, but there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the thought is any more " conscious " 
than the movement. .\n animal reasons, cer- 
tainly ; but it reasons, as it moves, by in- 
herited faculty, without consciousness. Even 
in the case of human beings most of the deduc- 
tions from fiicts which result in useful actions 
are independf 
passes just : 

before you are consciously 
lor doing so. You blink * 

you are consciouslv straining your eves 
ker^p ihem steady. 'Vet ihe blink Itself 'is 



I god. 



THE COUNTRYSIDE. 



Queries^ Answers^ and Correspondence. 



CalcrpUlan Ud Rookt.— Sir,— The oak« in 
Charnwood Forest have been slripped almost 
Isare by caterpillars. You can see bunches of 
them hanging by silki^n threads as you walk 
along the roads. In one place crowds of rooks 
were seen devouring them, pulling olT the oak 
leav«$ in their haste to get at the caterpillars. 
— Vours, e\c., E. J. Hutton, .Voodhouse, 
Eaves. 

Decreasing Clalchet.— Sir,— 1 can confirm 
Mr. R. E. Vaughan-Rnberls' remarks in your 
No. 58. re (he small ilulches of eggs at the 
prcsMil day. Ten rears ago, when living in 
Suffolk, I hardly 'ever saw a blackbird's or 
thrush's nest with fewer than four eggs as a 
full clutch, and more often than not five was 
(he number ; but this year, although I have 
examined over one hundred nests of each bird, 
only in one blackbird's and two thrushes' have I 
found as many as four, none of the others 
containing more than three as a full clutch. 
Hedge sparrows' ten years ago invariably con- 
four.— Yours, etc., W. J. Tqok, Wallhani- 



Etrly nbtary dI Six 
Yoq«g Rftbtai.— Sir,— 
In one of my nesting- 
boxes six young robins 
were born on May 27rh 
.ind for two or three 
days I had the pleasure 
of watching the old 

with food, but on the 
faurlh day the hen was 
missing. The cock con- 
tinued the work singiv 
till the afternoon 11 f 
June 3rd, when he, 1 



in the new nest, trticre, so far as 1 know, 
her perseverance was rewarded. 1 have had 
a good many hawks under observation at 
diflereni times, but have never beforo known 
one to do ihls.— Yours, etc., H. C. Kvland. 
StoWH3n-thc-\Void, Glos. 

Tbc Song ol the Cbafflncb Sir,— in Mid- 
Lothian here, where the chaffinch is very com- 
mon, or, I should say, abundant, its song is 
translated amongst country juveniles as fol- 
lows ; — " The wee-e-e wee-wee-wee, drunken 
soo-ie" (i.e., in English " TWe wee drunken 
sow "). If you rejieat the Scotch phrase given 
according to Ihc lime or measure of the chaf- 
finch's song — a drawl to the first wee-e-e, re- 
peating three wee's quick in succession, and 
giving the '• soo-ie" the rising infiection, I 
think you will have the Scotth chaffinch's 
song to perfection. — Yours, etc., William Gill, 
View forth, Edinburgh. 

Bnrylng Bectlet.— Sir,- 1 enclose a photo- 
graph of burying beetles at work. Se^■eral 
kinds of these insects inhabit the British Isles. 
Burying beetles 'show an elementary social 
organisation, as a tonsider:ible number com- 



ising. 



On t 



morning of May . 

ihey were crying loudly 

lor food. I then got 

a large cage, put a nest 

at the bottom, and put 

them into it, and put 

into their open mouths 

food ai least every hour. 

Mv daughter took up 

me nursing, commenc- 

'"? to feed them so 

»01 as it was light 

fac/i day every hour 

" Ti^ht. They are 

family fledged, peck 

and fly about the 

' «"ooni in which 

Ai'e let out, and 

bath in a plate 

giv« the 



tin 







that there are no works of any sort on this 
side of the water (Carmarthen Bay), so that 
no poisonous matters find their way into ihe 
Towy and Taf. The district around is purely 
agricultural. Arc frogs becoming less numer- 
ous generally? Perhaps some of your readers 
would tell us.— Yours, etc., R. H. Tvleh. 
Osborne House, [-augharnc, S. Wales. 

PUh Di»MM.— Sir,— In regard to the ca=e 
of the fungus which attacks fish. I have an 
opinion that overcrowding is the chief cause 
of its appearance. An overcrowded aquarium, 
with probably half the fish in s sickly state 
swimming with their noses at the surface, is 
not a pleasant sight. A very simple preventive 
of fungus is to add a handful of common salt 
to a pail of water, and, to kt-ep the fish, in it 
for a quarter of an hour or so. I have kept 
fish in health for years by so doing. Before 
introducing newly-caught fish it is advisable 
to give them a. bath in brackish water, or ihey 
mav happen to infect the whole slock. — I am, 
yoJrs, W. Rons. Hull. 

CoW» and Their Egg«.— Sir,— In reply to 

Mr. Whitehead I may slate that, about a 

month ago. I examined 



> quite empty and 
The keeper said 



contained eggs which 
had been taken by the 
n crows, of whom 






If 



were breeding 

this explanation of the 
empty nest.i is the true 
one, it appears prob- 
able that the eggs were 
exposed and bo easily 
seen by the crows. The 
empty nests were all in 
the open water, but the 
full ones, which were 
built by the same birds, 
were sheltered by 
bushes, and Jthe eggs 
were uncovered. 1 have 
ing the 
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*»'V bill of fare: ij8 1 



aggots and r 






'l]"?**^. 16 small caterpillars, one tablespoon 
ol finely minced raw meat, and one tablespoon 
""d sopped in milk. The above bill of fare 
™*"s how hard the old birds must work. We 
ihill give the young ones their liberty in a 

*■•* ^Yours. etc., J. M. Skabbatt, Farring- 

'"f- Cheltenham. 

* Rcsaarcclnl SparrowHawk.— Sir,— In = 
"^'1 *-ood near here there has been 
^"""■•^awk's nesl lor several year 

ach y^^^ ^ij^ j^^g ij^m ^ ^^^ ugjj instead of 
?"'"!? back to the old one, and this year I 
'outul the nesl when it was nearly completed. 
""1 though I frequently visited it I could not 
jf* ^"y signs of anvthing further having been 
J"".*^ to it. One day I thought I would ex- 
^niinp the last year's nest, and found the hawk 
j!"* left ihe new one on finding that it was 
^l^^overcd, and had laid three eggs in the old 
(n„, *ithout any attempt at repairing it. I 
I "lese, and a week later found she had 
the remaining two eggs of the clutch 
the "°"' "'*'■ ^^° ^^^ '^''"' ^""'O"* took 
ffj^ two, upon which she began to lay a 

»B- ■ '^'""'f' '" t*"^ "''' "^*'' ^"'* '"' "'^"^ *'^'"£ 
■"" 'akcn laid another two eggs once more 



laid ( 



Burying BmIIm at work. 

bine to work for the common good of their 
offspring, by burying small dead animals for 
their grubs to feed upon. The burying 
beetles produce call sounds by rubbing two 
parallel files situated on the surface of their 
bodies against the sharp corners of their closed 
wing-covers.- Yours, etc., Frhd. W. G. Psyne. 
Dlsappeariag Frogs and Fish.— Sir,— I have 
noticed for several years past — say seven or 
eight^ — that we seldom see a frog in this local- 
ity, whereas previously they were very com- 
mon. I have brought this to Ihe notice of 
several people, and they agree that " the frogs 
arc gone." Ponds that 1 knew used to con- 
tain any quantity of spawn are now free of it. 
Singularly enough, and yet quite true, during 
the above period there has been a scarcity of 
fish in the estuaries of the rivers. Appar- 
ently, frogs and fish have bci^n decreasing 
simultaneously. This I know 10 be a fact, 
and, therefore, I feel anxious to know whether 
there is any reason which could account for 
this. I ani told that it is brought about by 
the general use of patent manures, especially 
basic slag, which has a deadly effect upon 
insert life in the soil and a poisonous effect 
upon streams which drain it. I may add 



lere and in no case 
vere they covered in 
any way. — Yours, etc., 
C. H. Lewis, Cecil 
Road, Northampton. 
[Other correspondents 
write to the same effect.— Ed.} 

The Starling Problem Sir.— With refer- 
ence to the starling problem, the fact thai ihe 
adult specimens of this bird in the museum 
here (Perth) are the old green-headed British 
type and were obtained during the '70's, and 
that the young shown along with these are 
Ihe uniformly greyish variety seems to support 
your opinion jhat the grey are the young of 
the old British starling and the brown of the 
Siberian starling. On May 12th I saw a flock 
of about fifty foreign starlings near Perth, 
which was rather late for them to remain.^ 
Vours, etc., Alexandek MacOrecor. M.A., 
Ivy Bank, Penh. 

Bulb Fiowcriag Do wiwardS.-Sir.—Ref er- 
ring to your issue of 12th Inst., under the head 
" Queries, Answers, elc," foV light on the 
' " Uulb growing the ' 
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versed in a glass, that is, with the head down- 
wards, it will flower in the water without 
throwing out roots at nil. I have tried the 



rs, etc.", A. Ri 
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Valyabk BntlcrUct. — Sir,— Th« remarkable 
hennaphrodile varieti^ of silver-washed fricil- 
lary, Argynnu faphia, here figured, ji from 
the coUecCion formed by the lale Mr. W. F. 
Urwick, which was disposed of ac iilevcns's 
sale-room on March 37th last. The wing-s on 
the left aide have the coloration and markings 
ol the ordinary male Paphia, whilst those on 
the right are of the type of the female variety 
known as Volfzina, The price realised was 
j£i3, which is, we should think, the hig'hest 
on record for any Brilish butterfly. Two other 
interesting aberrants of Che same species fetched 
respectively ;Cio ">*■ ^"tl £S. Exceptional 
prices were obtained for other specimens, notably 
£4 $s. for a perfectly black White Admiral 



Pkeh.i if- /f- Atlwotd, 

Beimaplirodlta SUvw-vubed 

FritllUiT. 

(/,. iiijyJia) and £^ los. for a Peacock Butter- 
fly {V. lo) which was without the ocelli on 
the hind wings.^ Yours, etc., F. K. Attwood, 
Brockley, S.E. 

Colenr-Scitte ot Blrdt.— Sir,— The point was 
raised some time since in The Counirv-Side 
as to whether a bird would recognise the egg 
of another species if introduced into its nest. 
Quite recently I had an opportunity of .testing 
Ihe question. A chafTincfa had definitely for- 
saken its nest in my garden ; and, as a pair 
ol robins had taken up their quarters in the 
ivy on the house, 1 introduced one ot the chaf- 
finch's eggs into their nest {which contained 
four eggs) and awaited the result. The follow- 
ing day the egg was still there, and I congratu- 
lated myself on the prospect of witnessing a 
phase ot bird-life that hitherto had not come 
my way. But, alasi on the third day the egg 
had disappeared, and notwithstanding a dili- 
gent search in the immediate vicinity of the 
nest no trace of the ejected egg could be 
found. The question that presents itseil for 
solution is whether birds have a colour-sense 
(hal enables them to detect the peculiar mark- 
ings of the eggs ot a different species. In the 
dark recesses of the robin's nest it was difh- 
cult enough to note the difference e\Bn with 
the human eye. Was it then colour, form, or 
dissimilarity in the markings which brought 
about the summary ejectment of the chaffinch's 
p,,^— Yours, etc, -A. J. Maobnnis, Baily- 
phebane Cottage, Cork. [The beautiful and 
delicate colourings which manv male birds have 
acquired by sejual selection surely prove that 
birds have an acute colour.sense.-Et>,] 

Sparrow and Flycatchew.— Sir,— A pair ot 
spotted fly-catchers recently built in a low rose 



r front 



injur 



ited by watching the habits of these 
tittle birds. For some lime they went on nest- 
Ing. having laid three eggs only, but one 
morning I was surprised tn find one egg 
gone, and halt out of ruriosily and half from 
nnnovance I made diligent inquiries, but all 
failed. A little while after I returned and found 
both birds in a very agitated state, and to my 
(ti-.T.iiv found the missing egg on the ground, 
with ii hole in it. I resolved lo watch for the 



cause of this ; however, I did not have to wait 
long, for immediately a pair of sparrows flew 
to the nest and started plundering it. The 
first assault was successfully withstood by the 
Hy-catchers. But the sparrows only departed 
to return with reinforcements, and completely 
sacked the nest and broke all the eggs. — 
Yours, etc., C. Millbk, Walthamstow. 

Poison of the Yew — Sir,— There U in the 
yew plant a substance called taxine— an alka- 
loid — -which in even quite moderate-size doses 
is quite fatal to horses, cattle, sheep, etc. 
This alkaloid acts as a nerve poison, and proves 
fatal quite a few hours after being taken in 
by the animal. There is also present in the yew 
plant a small quantity of formic acid, and to this 
substance the inflammation of Ihe alimentary 
tract is due. The fact that the small spines 
on the leaves cause inflammation I do not deny, 
and they may, to a small extent, increase ihe 
internal irritation. The yew is poisonous at 
all seasons of the year ; that is the laxlne 
is present in both the young and old shoots. — 
Yours, etc., A Krntish Reader. 

Sir, — In a field on a farm which both my 
grandfather and father have rented for years 
there is a large, ancient yew tree. Animals of 
all kinds have grazed there during that time. 
Warnings were given regarding the tree, but 
CO our knowledge no animal was ever the 
worse for its neighbourhood, and, surely, 
some must have tasted it. Some years ago one 
of our horses was standing by a yew hedge, 
and ate some ; came home apparently well, yet 
in a few hours quietly fell down and died. 
The pott-morlem showed pieces of fresh un- 
digested yew, and the verdict was yew-poison- 
ing. This does away with ifie theory that yew 
from hedges is not dangerous. The opinion 
wg formed is thai there are varieties of yew 
unknown to a superficial observer, some of 
which are fatal.— Yours, Emily Arnold, 
Saints Hill House, Penshurst. 

Sir. — With your statement that the sharp 
points of dried leaves of the yew may cause 
violent irritation in the stomach or intestines 
of any unimat unfortunate enough 10 eat 
them, I certainly agree, and such irritation may 
result in death, but not one such as would be 
caused by poisoning. That green leaves of a 
trimmed yew tree may cause the death of cer- 
tain animals I am quite convinced, and to 
explain why t shall relate what came under 
my notice two summers ago. Two draught 
horses belonging to Ihe Countess of Seafield, 
and kept on the home farm, near CuUen 
House, suddenly grew very ill, and the vcn. 
who examined thorn said they showed unmi)^- 
takable symptoms of poisoning. As they had 
been ploughing that day Ihe horseman in 
charge of them could not ihink of how they 
possibly couid have eaten any poisonous sub- 
stance. On further inquiry, however, it was 
ascertained that ihn horses had been plough, 
ing in a small nursery which had just been 
cleared, and al each of the four corners of this 
plot of ground — now being ploughed for tli<^ 
first lime, at least, for many years— stoo<l an 
Irish yew Irimmed in the usual conical shape. 
The horseman remembered that the horses had 
plucked at these when turning at the furrow's 
end. but thought nothing about such an oc- 
currence. The trees showed unmistakeablc 
signs of having been cropped by the horsea' 
teeth, and the result was that the near horse, 
having the chance of eating most, died during 
Ihe night in great agony, and, if I remember 
rightly, ihe second died next day. The vet. 
who examined their stomachs said death was 
certainly due lo poisoning as the result of 
ealing the leaves ot Ihe yew trees, and said 
similar cases had come under his notice, 
though Ihe public generally were not aware ot 
the poisonous qualities of these trees.— Yours, 
etc., Alex. M.icGregob, M.A., Ivy Bank, 
Perth. 

.Sir, — A case of voung onen poisoned by 
withered yew lame under my notice some years 
ago. thus bearing out your statement in the 
last issue of The Coiinthv-Side. Branches of 
a large yew — common vew— growing in a 
churchyard wi 



hedge into a field, and a few days afterwards 

were discovered in a bad slate. They did not 
die, bul had to be carefully treated, for ihey 
remained ill for some days. — Yours, etc., \\. 
H. Powell. Leytonslonc, N.E. 

The Cnckoo Frobkn — Sir,— On May J4.!i 
I found a hedge-sparrow's nesi whicn i:>,.i- 
lained two eggs and a cuckoo's egg. 'Ihc 
cuckoo's egg was almost as dark and about ihe 
same size as a skylark's. f have =ten a 
cuckoo's egg laken from the nest of the 
meadow-pipit which resembles it. The hedge 
in which 1 found the nest bordered a field, and 
I have since wondered whether this egg wbs 
meant to have been deposited in a meadow- 
bird close by.— Yours, etc., GeoRCE Scholky, 
Rochester. 

Sir,— On May 4lh we saw two young black- 
birds dead on the ground. On looking into 
Che nest we found a cuckoo's egg resemb'ing 
a blackbird's.— Yours, etc., Tess Hope, Hai- 
Geld Peveril. 

A Dog's Jealowy.— Sir,— A terrier belong- 
ing to a friend has become exceedingly jeal- 
ous ot a kitten which now shares the affec- 
tions of its mistress. A few days ago the dog 
hastily carried Ihe kitten by the scrufl al Ihe 
neck to Ihe end of the garden and there de- 
liberately placed it in a hole which it had 
made, obviously intending to bury the kitten. 
Unfortunately, the dog was disturbed loo soon 
by its alarmed mistress, it would have been 
interesting to have seen what were the dog's 
real intentions towards its rival.- Yours. Rout. 
W. Fuller, Heme Bay. 

Sedge Wutlen and Yoang Cncfcoe.— The 
accompanying picture is a good instance of 
skill in nature photography. It is repro- 
duced from a photograph sent to us by the 
Rev, W, Dalton, D.D., Worthing, and 
accurately represents the nest as he saw it 
on the banks of ihe Avon, Of course, it is 
not to be supposed that a pair of sedge war- 
blers ever built their nest in an osier slump 
almost denuded of leaves with only the sky (or 
background. On the other hand you have 
always to part the tangled herbage in order 
to get a peep at the nest buried amid its pro- 
tective surroundings ; and a photograph laken 
thus almost always has the ellect ot reproduc- 
ing a great deal of surroundings and very little 



A Largs ■«titlt4o mi. 



g« ■«titit4o nn. ^. 

ever, the comprete slructure 



t oft and thrown o 



nest. Here, however, tRe colnprel 
of the nest and the attitudes of the thre 
are beautifully shown, and only the 
roundings are left lo the imagination. 
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The Scottish Caper. 



Holiday Haunts- 



In the CambrMgcfhiK' Feni,— Sir,— Rs 
ilaces to spend holidays. No orniihologist, 
)otanisi, or Gntomologist — no collector or 
lature-lover — ought to be contenl until he has 
ipent at least one holiday of a week or two 
71 the Cambridgeshire Fens. And the Cam- 
(orm, no doubt, arising trMn its rrevity. thing like success attendedtheefforis of h^ofwkke'n"* Y^u*'ha'rr« choice"of^s''everai ' 



Br A. Nicol Simpson. P.Z-S. 

IN Scotland this bird is referred to by stamina, when liberated, necessary for J 
three distinctive titles, viz., caper- the propagation of their species in a ' 
caiilie, capercailzie and cape'. Per- foreign land. 
haps the last named is the more usual Still the year 1837 dawned before any- 



Turning up the pages of that or.ce those interested in the re-introdui 
famous book on British birds, by the the capercaillie into Scotland. From very 
beginnings, often great things 
The story almost reads like a 



Rev. F. O, Morris, one reads :■ 

" This chieftain grouse, the pride of 
the Northern forests, has long dis- 
appeared from the scene where 



The Marqui 



; for ages dwell; the gallant caper- thirteen cock and s 
re. The year him frwn Sweden, 



■illages to stay at — Wicken itself, Burwell, a 
charming village that straggles along over 
Iwo miles of one main street, and Upware 
being the three best points. From any one 
of these (he Fen itself is within easy reach 
Breadalbane had and, whatever your hobby may be. you can 
ien hen birds sent '•ardly spend a week in any one of these pluce 



1 rural life. Here it is 
of 



caiilie of Scotland ii 

1745 was a memorable one in the records friend. Sir Thomas Powell Buxton. 

of (he clan, for then the last was seen in Sir Thomas, as the story goes, had been 

5trath Spey, though he held his own in recruiting in the neighbourhood of Tay- The Mcodlp BUlt.— Any of your 1 

Strath Glass and Glen Morislon till 1769." mouth Castle, and the Marquis had desiring to spend happy days far away from 

Evidently from this extract, one might evidently shown him every consideration l"" '""°_ 

gather that in days past, the capercaillie during his visit to that locality. Whether 

■""'"■ " " ighout the land t)f brown thi_fibesoornot_,_SirThom_as wrotea letter Idelj s"|Wt. ^F™T^u'tifurandT< 



Benoni. 



1 indulge their tastes 

study, will perhaps be glad to 

hear that Cheddar in the Mendip Hills is an 



-then 



' '"7 gorges. 



heath. And doubtless it had been sa to his relative Mr. Lewellyn Lloyd- 
Here and there, in ancient writ, the bird residing in Sweden — asking him 
is referred to as being indigenous 
10 Scotland, and history records 
that King James VI. ordered the 
Earl of Tutlibardine to send a 
number of these birds to the 
Royal table at Durham. 

There seems a little confusion. 
however, as to the actual date on 
which Scotland lost its noble 
game bird. Morris says 1769, 
and in Gray's "Birds of the West 
of Scotland," the year is printed 
1760. Mr. Harvey Brown con- 
firms the later date, as being the 
year in which the capercaillie 
ceased 10 be a British bird. In 
Mr. Brown's excellent treatise. 
"The Capercaillie in Scotland," 
the history of the bird is traced 
so far as the echo of years will 
allow, and one may accept the 
date 1760 as being pretty ac- /''>*<*) 
curate, all things considered. 

From what cause the caper- 
caillie disappeared from Scottish woods is his best to secure a number of capercaillie foui 
,ilso a debatable point. Some authorities for presentation to the Marquis of Bread- Che 
assert that the bird, by depositing its eggs albane. Mr, Lloyd immediately set about */°' 
upon the ground, in a measure courted the business, and had advertisements ',*. 
destruction at the hands of prowling inserted here, there, and everywhere, 






1 excel the Ebbor and Cheddar 



The Oiotto at Cheddu. 

(5« text column.) 



IGauilt, CluddaT. 



The geologist may till his pocket' 
with all Boris of carbonilerous Jossils 
during half an hour's walk ; the 
botanist cannot wish for a more pro- 
ductive spot, lovers of reptiles may dis- 
cover grass snakes, adders, and slou*- 
worms galore, mammals, birds, and 
insects are everywhere, the antiquary 
can possess himsplf of many a relic (if 
Neolithic an for the mere picking up. 
whilst there are many churches and 
places of deep historic interest in the 
near neighbourhood. 

The stalactite caverns are bound to 
delight those who love the marvellous 
and the weird. — Edward J. Wavland, 
56, Richmond Road. Barnsbury, Lon- 
don. N. 

Bnlldwai and Ki Abbeys—About a 
mile and a half from Lelghton by 
the turn-pike road is the village of 
Bui Id was, pleasantly situated in the 
midst of a fertile valley on the batjks 
of the Severn. 

Buildwas is chiefly noted (or the 

well-preserved remajns of an abbey 

d in 1 133 by Knger de Clinton, Bishop of 

r. This abbey is very interesting 

a historic point of view, and it 

naturalist. 



illages, (tjeir homes in the ruins and day and night 
Sweden, such notices the student of the British fauna will find plenty 
to occupy bis dme and interest him. 

The country round is very beautiful and Is 
full of the deepest interest for the botanist and 
naturalist generally. — H. Wriglby, ii, Win- 
field Terrace, Old traftord. Manchester, 
Lee, Devoathire. — Perhaps some readers who 



mammals. But at best this surmise, like were displayed 

many others, must be accepted cum and as is usual 

frarto salis. But whatever be the dale were intimated in the churches after 

on which the capercaillie disappeared divine service. The result of this was 

from the pine clad hills of north Britain, that the 29 birds mentioned reached Tay- 

it was not until the year 1829 that serious mouth Castle as shippers say. " in good 

consideration was given to its re-intro- order and condition." 

duction. In that year " The Highland The birds were ultimately liberated in 

Society " had a proposal placed before its the extensive woods that encompass this '^"^ Devon Eh vre may noi have discovered the 

Council, with this end in view. This pro- Highland Castle, and from this Perth- 'r"'- ""i"*^,^' ^, This picturesque i.ttle 

posal seems to have been framed from an shire centre every capercaillie now in- ^t^^" tt,e"^art«"2L'!^ b^ing Mor^^^^^^^ 

attempt by some Aberdeenshire Laird to habiting the woods of Scotland, traces its ^i,i,i(.h*is about jJ miles away. The valley of 

locate the bird in his neighbourhood, pedigree. By the year 1842, the late Lee stretches down from the main lifracombe 

WTion the proposal came before " The Queen Victoria — on visiting Taymouth road to the sea beach and is dotted here and 

Highland Society." the Council learned Castle — dined on capercaillie, shot in the there with pretty cottages. There is a tiny 

that the Aberdeenshire ventures had woods of that princely domain. Some church, a post and telegraph office, and one 

failed. ■ Various causes were assigned for eight years afterwards, the Taymouth very diminutive shop. There is first-rate 

this, amongst which may be noted, that preservers estimated that at least two bathing, fishing, and prawning in the bay and 

the capercaillie being a polygamous bird, thousand head might be shot within the "«llent golf links have lately been added tc 

the hens were too few for the cock-birds confines of the estate. From this ap- 'he attractions o ee. u j j 

tapped fro™ Swrf»; ,h., ,he e„. p.renUy .,„,n c™iE„™„>, the c.p.r- ,,£ ^ fa" c :d'S«:r7A.S J°S 

<l.t.au under wh.ch th, birds were caJl,. ha. .pread and mvadcd all Ihe .„a Vock. ol ihl. 1.5.1, north d™ .III.,. 

penned and eared for durmg transit, laid adjacent counties of rorfar, pile. Kin- ^c,m\A be sufficient to tempt town toilers to 

the foundation of disease, and, although cardine, etc., and even the outlying Isles seek a restful holiday in (his peaceful and un- 

landed at the Port ol Montrose in ap- have found favour in the eyes of the great frequented spot.— (Miss) Fbancbs Simpson, 9. 

parent health, the birds never gained the game bird. Leonard Place, Kensington. 
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The Spotted Hyaena, 

Br F. C. SELOtJS. 

IT has always appeared to me that the qualities and charec- 
teristica of the African Spotted Hjana have met with 
somewhat scant recognition at the hands of writers on 
sport, travel, and natural hisiory, for this animal is usually 
ter^ly described as a cowardly skulking bruie, and then dis- 
missed with a few ccMitemptuous words. 

Yet 1 think that the Spotted Hyxna of Africa, is quite as 
dangerous and destructive an animal as the Wolf of North 
Amiriea, which is usually treated wilh respect, sometimes 
with sympathy, by its bic^raphers, Ihouyh I cannot see that 
Wolves are in any way nobler in character than Hysenas, 

tlyxnas are always far bolder and more dangerous in the 
nei^jhbourhood of native villages than they are in the un- 
inhabited wilderness. 

In the year 1872, a Bushman Hottentot, who had shot a 
kaflir in cold blood, was beaten to death with clubs by friends 
of the murdered man close to where my waggon was standing 
near the Jomani river, in a wild uninhabited part of eastern 
.Nlatabeleland. 1 did not know anything about this execution 
until it was over, as it took place at the waggons of some 
(Irigua hunters, who were camped near me. The body was 
then drat'ged to a spot less than three hundred yards from my 
camp. 

That niffht several Hysnas laughed, and cackled, and 
howled round the corpse from dark to daylight but they never 
touched it. On the second night they once m<»-e left it alone. 
but on the third, they devoured it. 

1 do not know why these Hyenas waited until the third 
night before making a meal oft the body of this dead Hotten- 
tot, but I imagine that it was because they were Hyenas of 
the wilderness, unaccustomed to, and therefore, suspicious of 
the smell of a human being. I have noticed, too, that in the 
wilds. Hyaenas will often, thouRh not always, pass the carcase 
of a freshly killed lion without touching it 

In any part of the country, however, where there is a con- 
siderable native peculation, and where consequently there is 
little or no game, Hysnas have no fear or suspicion of a dead 
man. They make their living out of the natives round whose 
villages they patrol nightly. They soon discwer any weak 
s|>oI in the pens whfre the goats, sheep, or calves are kept, 
and kill and carry oft numbers of these animals. 

They often, too, kill full grown cows, by tearing their 
udders open and then disembowelling them, and will some- 
times enter a hut. the door of which has been left open, and 
make a soap at the head of a sleeping man or woman, or 
nirry off a child. 

When lying onre very weak and ill with fever, in a hut in 
a smnll H.inyai village near the Zambesi, I awoke suddenly 
and snw a Hv.ina standing in the open doorway, through 
which the mo<".n w.-is shining very brightly. I l.iy quite still, 
and he came right inside, but he heard mo moving as I caught 



hold of my rifle, and bolted out carrying with him a bundle' 
tied up with raw bide thongs, which be afterwards ate, 
though we recovered the contents of the bundle the next 
morning. 

] once wounded a large Hyxna as it ran out of a patch of 
long grass, where it had been lying asleep. Alter following 
on its blood spoor for a few hundred yards i came upon it 
lying under a bush evidently badly wounded. On the 
previous day, 1 had bought a very large-bladed assegai from a 
Mashuna blacksmith, and so dismounting, 1 took this assegai 
from the Kaffir who was carrying it, and advanced on the 
wounded Hyaena to give it the coup de grace. 

When 1 was still about ten yards away from it. it jumped 
up and came towards mc not with a rush certainly, but still 
pretty quickly and with the evident intent to do grievous 
bodily harm. As it advanced, it repeatedly clacked its jaws 
together, making a loud noise, I stood my ground with my 
heavy assegai poised to strike, and when the Hyaena was c'ose 
to me, I drove it with all my force into its mouth. Its jaws 
closed Instantly on the heavy iron blade, nor was I able again 
to withdraw it, for although the wounded animal bit it a'l 
over from one end to the other, it opened and shut its jaw» 
with such surprising quickness that it never lo_t poases5.o.i 
of it. 

Finally it pulled the iron blade of the assegai out of its 
wooden shaft, and then weakening from loss of blood fell to 
the ground still clashing its jaws on it. It was not able to 
rise to its feet again, and the kaffirs speared it to death as it 
lay. I found that the heavy assegai blade bad been twisted 
and bent and bitten in a most extraordinary manner. I kept 
it for a long time, and wish I still had it iifmy possession as 
it was a veritable curiosity. 

My friend Mr. Percy Reid once when hunting on the Chobi 
river heard a great nnse, a mixtui^ of howls and yells gcnng 
on near his camp during the night, and his Kaffirs asserted 
that they could distinguish tlie cries both of wild dogs and 
Spotted Hyaenas. 

The next morning the weird sounds were again heard, and 
appeared to be approaching the camp, so Mr. Reid went out 
to see what was going on. He had only walked a short 
distance when he saw a very interesting sight. .\n old Hy^na 
was standing wilh its back to a lai^c tree, surrounded by a 
double circle of some twelve to fifteen wild do^s. The inner 
circle of these flew by turn in on the Hyaena and tried to bile 
him, falling back after they had done so, and fearing 
apparently to come |o close quarters. 

At the end of some five or ten minutes, the old Hyaena, 
seizing an opportunity, bolted for an adjacent tree, and 
standing with his back to this, renewed the fight. 

Both the Hyaena and his assailants were so intent on their 
own concerns that they paid no heed whatever to my friend's 
approach, and he walked up to within fifty yards of them, 
and shot two of the wild dt^s. The remainder of the pactc 
then ran off, leaving the Hyaena alone, Mr, Reid would not 
shoot him, because of the brave and determined light he had 
made, and he presently lumbered off at a heavy gallop, ap- 
parently none the worse for his all-night encounter with the 
wild dogs. 

They laugh, they shriek, they howl, and in addition they 
make all kinds of gurgling, grunting, cackling noises im- 
possible to describe accurately. 

Once, late one evening in 1873, I shot a white Rhinoceros 
cow that had a smallish calf, which, however, I thought was 
large enough to fend for. itself and get its own living. We 
camped that night after having cut off alt the best and fattest 
meat of the Rhinoceros some two hundred yards from the 
carcase which lay in an open valley close to a pool of water. 

Soon after dark the Hyenas began to collect for the feart, 
and whether the calf returned to its mother's remains, and the 
Hysenas forthwith attacked i(, or whether it resented thar 
presence and first attacked them 1 do not know; but we first 
heard it snorting and then squealing like a pig, and for half 
the night it was rushing about closely pursued by some of lhe_ 
Hvaenas which I fancy must have been hanging on to its ears 
and any other part they could get hold of. 

Twice the young Rhinoceros charged almost into our camp 
squealing. Finally the Hyaenas killed it, and had left hardly 
anything of it the next morning. I shall never forget the 
extraordinarv noises these animals made that night. If 
Dante could only have heard them it would possibly have 
given him another idea for his " Inferno." 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(Scf p«/:c 13S.) 



I. Marfakd Wblte Butterfly, Ulclanarsia j;alaiea (J. P. K. R.). 
flaMlago (E. A. Gollc(lf;c), 3. Meadowtncct, Spir/ea uliunria ( 

(F. I.umbersl. S. Field Vole, .H.crof.ii o.^rrsl/i (T. A. Metcalfel, „ , .„„,,.,„ 

7. WUIe W«terllly, ^'ym^hwa alba [!'. j. Hii:l.rl. 8. Monki's Hood, Acnrilum ra^eUui (J 'j Ward) 



1. Lacewinjt Fly, Ckrysr^pa vutgatis, an head of PlaaltlPiM'T 1 1^ 
Mrs. A. H. riati). 4. Yopng Swallow*. Hirui.Jo rSiTfra'x'^ 
6. Hlgb^brownFrltlUarlei, Irj^vriwi's odif/),' (w. K. l'i;cKoit), t" 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 

By " Cbaattclecr." 



About QolDea Fonli. 

IT is a matter of surprise that the useful ' 
and profitable fowls known as guinea 
fowls have been so long neglected 
by breeders. I can only presume it is 
mainly due to the wpnt of knowledge in 
rearing and feeding. 

To those, however, who like a full 
flavoured egg, and have a taste for 
poultry of a " gamey " flavour, the 
guinea fowl may be Strongly recom- 
mended. 

Many persons associate with this 
breed, the character of wild, useless and 
ugly fowls, whose peculiar cry renders 
them distasteful to their owner, but I am 
pleased to state that if proper care and 
attention be taken in breeding and rear- 
ing they will soon be appreciated, as 
owing to fanciers' and breeders' efforts 
they have been more domesticated during 
the past few years. 

In the past they have in most cases been 
allowed to roam about where they liked, 
to roost in trees and, worst of nil, to lay 
and hatch when and where they felt 

Since, however, they have been 
differently treated and reared in moderate 
confinement, these apparently semi-wild 
habits have almost disappeared. 

CbDioe of Eggt tor Ineabalion. 

In choosing or purchasing eggs for In- 
cubation it is important to see that a 
selection is made from birds that have 
been bred in confinement and are 
domesticated. 

One of the greatest enemies to the rear- 
ing of guinea chicks is invariably damp. 
This especially applies to the first few 
days afier ihey are hatched. All eggs 
should be hatched under rather small size 
hens, as when they first make their ap- 
pearance the young chicks are very small. 
The eggs lake twentj-eight days 10 in- 
cubate, a week longer than our ordinary 

The YonnE Birdi. 

During the first week, every care must 
be taken to keep the young birds dry and 
free from draught, by this I do not mean 
they should be coddled, but whilst allowed 
plenty of ventilation kept out of a direct 
draught. 

After the eighth day Ihc young birds 
will soon get strong and hardy. 

Food tor Golnea Fowli. 

As to food, it differs from ordinary 
chicken food a little, and should be given 
more often. For the first few days, 
ordinary rhopped boiled fgg and bread 
crumbs' will suffice, but after, barley meal 
and ground oats must be given, mixed 
with new milk and with all soft food; 
plenty of finely chopped green onion lops 
must' be added. This is vi-ry important 
and must on no account be omiited. 

The soft food should be always given 
in a crurnbly state, and at the end of 
three weeks small wheat, buckwheat and 
dari mav bo given, also a little bruised 
or kibbled maize daily. The reason I 
recommend the latter is that it has a 



TbriT PolDti. 

Although, perhaps, of strange appear- 
ance, guinea fowls are most worthy of 
every attention. They have a lovely 
plumage, yield dark coloured full 
flavoured juicy meat in goodly quantities, 
while their delicious rich eggs have a 
pretty tint* 

Fortunately, the birds are eagerly 
bought up by poulterers immediately the 
game seas<Mi is over. 

I strongly recommend these fowls to 
farmers as being wonderful foragers, 
who do not damage the crc^s like some 
poultry. It will certainly pay my 
agricultural friends to remember that 
each bird will keep an acre of potatoes 
clear of beetles, whilst it is generally 
known that they answer (he purpose of a 
barometer in predicting changes of the 
weather. 

Shado (or Chlekou. 

When the hot summer weather sets in, 
no delay must be allowed in providing 
ample shade for the young birds of all 
kinds if successful culture is desired. 

Of course, we do not all possess the 
advantages of the country with, its 
shrubberies, woods, and hedges so adapted 
for shade, for to be successful in chicken 
rearing it will pay poultry keepers to 
make some artificial provision. 

A capital idea which f have seen 
adapted by many breeders of limited 
accommodation, is to obtain four small 
posts and drive them into the ground to 
form a square, and on these lay a roughly 
constructed hurdle at a height of about 
twelve to twenty inches. 

On this may be placed straw, brush- 
wood, branches of trees, and such like 
titter to protect the young chickens from 
the sun's rays, and it will soon be found 
that they will gladly resort to such a 
shelter. The advantages of providing 
such shade are numerous, and as the 
trouble or expense is so small the matter 
deserves 



Our Photographic Competition. 
TWolvo QdnMU in Prins. 

The CoiisTRY-SlDE offers prizes annually to 
the extent of twelve guineas for the best photo- 
graphs of natural history subjects sent in by 
its readers. This sum is divided up, and one 
guinea is awarded each month. 

Photographs intended for. the July competi- 
tion should have their titles and names and ad- 
dresses ol their senders wriiten clearly on the 
back, and should be addressed ; " Compeli- 
lion." The Counthv-Side. 1 and 4. Tudor 
Street. London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s, 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We retain 
the right to use any photos sent in. Stamps 
should be enclosed if the return of :he photo- 
graphs Is desired in case of rejection, and 
every effort will be made to meet competitors' 
wishes in ihii respect. 



Amateur Photography. 

Useful Notes for July-IL 

THE most important part of July is that 
whit^ begins the summer vaca. on. 
The way for all photographers to get 
most pleasure and profit out of this is o 
decide on a certain line of work and ro • 
centrate the efforts on this, abjuring 
aimless snapshotting. Some may make 
a study of old cottages, others of gulls 
and sea birds, cormctfants, divers, puffins, 
and so on. 

Some workers may feel drawn to sea- 
shore study and recording the ways of the 
sea anemone either at home in a rock 
pool or in an impromptu aquarium at 
liome. For this work a tilting table will 
be required. 

Others may cai^ to concentrate their 
energies on fishing boats or yacht studies, 
and in this case a word of warning may 
not be out of place cxtncerning the refract- 
ing power of sunlight on the sea. What- 
ever shutter is used the greatest caution 
must be exercised lo keep the camera 
shaded from the glare of the sunlit w;ater 
till the moment before it is desired to lake 
the phoK>graph. Unless this is done the 
plate or film will be fatally fagged. 

It is well when going for the vacation to 
carry two or three trays, a carton of Bur- 
roughes and Wellcome's tabloid developer 
of the kind generally in use in the home 
dark-room, a coooa tin of hypo, and one of 
the collapsible fabric lamps to bum a nigln 
light. The object of this is to be able to 
develop one or two trial exposures so as 10 
be sure that the shutter and camera is light 
tight, and also to gauge the intensit;' of 
the light under the strange conditions. 

An unnoticed crack may let in light and 
spoil the whole of the holiday exposures. 
If a few trial plates are developed the fault 
is spotted in time to be rectified. It is all 
very well to depend on aclinometers, but 
a trial exposure or two is far more satis- 
factory. Light al the sea, ns most workers 
know, is far more rapid than that inlan{|. 

So great is the difference that plates of 
medium rapidity are the best to use, the 
extra rapid variety being prone to over- 
expose considerably unless the lens is very 
much stopped down. 

Again, it is best to use the devefcper 
which the plates answer lo when at homt. 
and not try developing with the strange 
mixtures which are found in dark-rooms: 

That these places are ,a boon to use 
cannot be denied, still it is better to m.ike 
up a medicine bottle of one's own developer 
and use it in preference to that supplied. 
The latter may agree with the plates. 
or it may not. In the latter case all cal- 
culations of timing and shutter speed get 
thrown out. 

When using rapid orthochromatic plates 
the addition of a a^ or 3 times screen is a 
great help towards securing clouds in sea 
as well as land studies. In Ihe tatter case 
an aperture of not less than F.8 should be 
usni, but when at the sea the stops may 
safely be set to F. 11 and yet the exposure 
will be enough. A screen is particularly 
suitable when yachts are in question. 
F. J. E. 

TTiC interesting photographic articl! 
entitled " Securing the Golden Plover," 
which appeared upon page 105 of our 
issue for June 23rd, was by Dr. F. 

Heathcrley. 
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The Garden. 



A Charming Perennial. Work for the Week. 

THE fortunate gardener of the aoth The Kltdwn Gtrtlm. 
century has so many really valuable 
plants at' his command, that it is 
quite to be expected that a certain number ■ 
of good species should be neglected. 

Some kinds of plants ^re quite pardon- 
ably placed aside on account of an in- 
ftfiority in form or g^rowih, but again 
there are others which seem to fall into ' 



manure. Worn-out plants should be dug 
up and burnt. If possible, sturt the new 
strawberry bed on fresh ground. 



Tr&nipUDttnK AoDnals. 

Annuals that have been raised in boses 
kitchen )»arden department will to be transplanted into borders and flo^ve^- 
need watching during the present month beds should be seen to at once. Care must 
r crops will be spoilt by drought. Heavy be exercised in transplanting, by which we 
showers ar? frequently misleading, mean each plantlet to have a little ball 
especially after a spell of dry weather, the of we', ioll about Its roots when it is put 
water running off instead of soaking into into the ground, a liberal watering after- 
the soil. It pays, therefore, stmietimes to wards and should the sun be powerful 
■ after rain has fallen so that a for the first few days, shading with yew 
the background for years for no apparent thorough soaking may be secured. branches or sotne such material- 
reason at all. until they are rescued from Cabbages for autumn use. broccoli and ^^^j, ,^[,^^^ j,^ ^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
the obscurity by some aggressive horti- savoys for wtnter and spring should be ^.^^^ ^f ^j^j^ j^-^j ^^^^^^ ;t i^ ^^^^ 

""[■"'^''u' .^ , fl ■ V™" ? , ^^ ""^ ^ ul^'^ r** .^- thoughtfully. There need not be any 

No»' the good early.flowermg summer Young plants from he seed beds of cau.i- ^^^^^^ ^/^ ^i^j^ seedlings planted out 

perennials are none too many, and on flowers and brussels sprouts should be ; . , ^„j j^ ( -f ^^^ ^^^^ be 

this account it is all the mcwe surpnsmg planted out at once, choosing a wet day, ,jji^g„ 

that such a splendid plant as the Goat's or failing one, the evening, so th,^t a good 

Beard {Spircea aruncus) should be so watering can be given to set the plants. Hedge Md Shrub Trimming. 

July is the month for hedge 
trimming and the stiaping of 
formal shrubs. It is also the 
right time for thinning and 
shortening the shoots of shrubs 
and trees generally. Much good 
may be done with knife w 
secateur to plants that grow 
straggly or uneven if they are 
help^ a little in this way. 



rarely seen in our garden 
Perhaps one reason may be found 
for the fact in the point, that It 
is so long since this species was 
introduced from Siberia that it 
is looked upon as an old-fashioned 

The goat's beard is a 
thwoughV hardy herbaceous 
perennial, and as a native of 
northern climes it will scarcely 
require anything in the way of 
codding. Like its near relation, 
the British meadowsweet, the 
RMt's beard is a lover of moist 
situations, and consequently its 
tnosl suitable soil in the garden 
will be of a rich loamy nature, 
slightly inclining towards heavi- 

The best time for planting this 
^iraea is during a spell of mild 
moist weather on some occas" 
prior to the advent of the i 
year. 



Strong rootstocks are usually 
obtainable from any nurseryman, 
although if one has a friend pos> 
•essed of a plant, it may be well 
to inform him that the goat's 
b*ard is easily propagated by f^''-} 
division of roots. 

During dry weather, both before 
and after the flowering of the goat's Turnips should be sown now for us 
beard, the plant will be materially assisted' winter. As a rule, these are sown 
if it is supplied with water. Indeed, it early and consequently are a failure, 
may be said that failure in the cultivali 
of this plant, providing it is given 



The QTMobouM. 

The greenhouse and conser- 
vatory do not, as a rule, look 
their best in July, nor is it desir- 
able that they should, the plants 
usually grown in them being 
happier in the open during th» 
summer. A cinder bed, in whick 
the pots can be half plunged in a 
sunny spot protected from wind, 
is a far better position for azaleas, 
genistas, geraniums, fuchsias, 
and the usual run of green- 
house plants than the best of 
glass-house treatment. 

Zonal geraniums, if wanted 

to flower in mid-winter, should bo 

allowed liberal pot room now, 

and ail the flower buds be removed 

IS. L, SasliH. until October. The plants do best ' 

in full sunshine in the open air, 

standing on a cinder op sand bed. 

ise in Bouvardias may be planted out and 

n too treated as border plants, or -they may be 

kept in pots, shaped as they grow, and 

sowing of lettuce, parsley, and endive if not be allowed to flower until they are 

made now will yield serviceable plants tor required in the greenhouse in winter. 



Goal's Beard Splrmu 



able conditions, is always due to lack of late autumn. Where plants must be kept in the houses 
moisture. for furnishing reasons, they should be 
Once established, plants of this spiraea Strswlerriei. afforded plenty of space, light, and air, 
should be allowed to remain undisturbed Strawberries are most responsive to and the syringe be freely used among 
for years, when they will ultimately reach good treatment. The best fruits are ob- them at least once a day. 
a very great size. Periodically, say every tained from yearling plants, and good 
three or four seasons, the stock may be crops are yielded by two and three year- 
dug about and some well rotted stable old plants if they are looked after. No ^ 
B applied with as little disturbance strawberry clump is worth keeping after ■ ,. - 



the third ' 



: wanted 



Foxglove Freak*.— Many very curious bl 
s and photographs thereof have been s 
■ " ■ wh'.le foxglove, s 



to the roots as possible. tne tnird year. 11 runners are wantea by A J Kensli 

The goat's beard is an admirable they should be selected, pegged down flower on the spike, the only one opened, was 
subject for the semi-aquatic garden, and where they can root and be easily trans- a loose, many-petau'ed flower after the fashion 
it will flourish exceedingly by the side planted afterwards. of a half-double rose. This and the commoner 
of a pond. No stolon should be allowed to carry freak, when the blosBom at the top of a fox- 
It is - also a very effective plant for more than one plant if strong runners are kIo^b spike appears like an open campanula 
p'acing on the borders of shrubberies; to be obtained. Where runners are not ''^^ illustration in Vol. I., page 105), are 
it should, however, be accorded a position required as soon as the fruit has been doubtless reversion, to the old type and show 
where it can obtain p'enty of sunshine as gathered all stolons should be cut oil close p^tall^flow'^ be^°Tubutar°%o''r '"sD"''e 
this species do not do well in shady to the mother plant and removed. ^son unexplained as yei the foxglove seems 
position!. It may be wise to lightly fork up the peculiarly liable thus to '" throw back" to 
. S. L. \i. soil between the plants and topdress with various types indicative of its evolution. 
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■ulislant Intarait Id putalWi, dlTMl by pMI, pro- 
tided. IhBl Kriih «>on asparalB qu«*tlon tnraa 
Ooupans ()HiB Ihat on Itie baok pa|«>, au( Irom lh« 
ourranl iMua ol " Th« Ctuntir-Bida " mn aoelOMd, 

thrae egptei ol Iha papsr amang pariOM who da 

Caddb Wormi.— An article on caddU worms 
, |wi(h illustrations) will shortly be published.— 
(to W. Parker, Steeple Aston, Oxon. and 
others.) 

Plgeoni wilb Four £g£t.~The two pigeons 
which laid two setr, of four eggs were two hens, 
which had paired together in default of a 
niate-for either.— (to N. W., SuHon Coldfield.) 

GreenAacbct' Nnnery Note.— The quickly- 
repealed short note, like " jew, jew, jew, jew," 
frequently heard among trees in the early sum- 
mer, something like one note of the sparrow, 
but more tnusical, is uttered by younfj green- 
finches at feeding time.— (to R. E. Vaughan- 
RoBERTs, 8ala, N. Wales.) 

Arctic Tenu' Egg*.— The egg of the Arctic 
tern is smaller and rather more pointed than 
' that of the common tern and its rolouring is 
usually brownish clouded with darker brown. 
The egg of the common fern when brownish 
has a more olive tint and has purplibh as well 
as brown blotches. The two which you de- 
scribe seem lo be Arctic tern's. — (to J. GowAS, 
Cullen. Bands.) 

Magpie Reared by Band. — The magpie }ou 
have been hand-rearing for a month, which is 
now just able to fly round the aviarj', is not 
quite old enough (o feed itself entirely. Be 
patient a liltic longer, and it will soon refuse 
lo " be fed," and show its independence of Such 
attentions. It will require a goodly proportion 
of animal food — table .'icraps, including nieat 
rut up small, or baby mire, rats, or deserted 
nestlings, or eggs. 1 tear you must not try 
lo keep any other birds in the aviary with it, 
unless, perhaps, it is a jay, jackdaw, or rook. 
A long-eared owl would probably be promptly 
mobbed to death, as also would anything 
smaller or weaker than a jackdaw. — (to C. 
Davidson, Kilniacolm.) 

Tcachlag Magpie to Speak.— If kept in a 

few words. Select some short phrase, and 
ri'peat it lo the bird very distinctly twenty or 
more times, with a short pause between each 
repetition. Give eight or more lessons every 
day, until the bird repeals Ihe phrase dis- 
tinctly and frequently. Then you may go on 
lo another phrase, but do not attempt more 
ihan one phra^ at a time. Cover the cage over, 
and wait until the bird is quiet and attentive be- 
fore beginning each lesson. Do not be dis- 
appointed if It is a monlh or two before thi' 
bird attempts to imitate you, as individuals 
vary greatly in Ihis respect. Wilh a bird 
flying about in an aviary the prospect is even 
less rosy. The process is the same, except thai 
the lessons should be associated with the giv- 
ing of some choice morsel of food ; but the 
result is much longer deferred. — (to C. 
Davidson, Kilmacolm.) 

Waipa' Change ot HabH.— The reason why 
wasps in the early year seem so nervous and 
dart a»ay from any unusual object, whereas 
in lute summer and autumn they become per- 
tiiiarioiisly inquisitive, is probably twofold. In 
the flrst place, all the wasps in spring are 
valuable queen tvasps, upon whose lives the 
existence of a whole future colony depends ; 
whereas the wasps of the later months arc 
mo-tly workers whose lives matter little. In 
the second pince only vegetable food is needed 
In ihe early slaves of a wasp-maggot's life, 
whereas when lliey get older they require ani- 
mal food and Ihe wasps become bolder in hunt- 
ing for It.— {10 R. E. Val-giian-Roberts, Bala, 



Swaof aad Fl«h.— Although swans appear 
lo feed chiefly by graiing, ihey also cat fish 
and fish-spawn.— (to VV. Jl. 1"., Clonmel, Ire- 
land.) 

A Sparrow Canary Love Slory,— That a 
wild sparrow, accustomed to lake seed from a 
canary's cage, should tall in love wilh the 
occupant is quite possible. In that case he 
would naturally bring her food ; and during 
the summer months the food of finches, spar- 
rows, and other hard-billed birds largely con- 
sists of Insects. So it would be natural for 
the sparrow to bring such things as cater- 
pillars to the canary. But wheji you .say 
worms I am inclined to doubt. Sparrows 
do not, so (ar as I know, feed on worms.— (to 

The May-Oy — Dear Sir,— I send you a photo 
of a May-fly taken yesterday. He wag photo- 
graphed alive and had one minute exposure. 
Would yau Icindlv tell me the Latin name?— 
Yours, etc.. W. E. Little, The Bank Hou^e, 
Dawlish. [From the excellent photograph 
sent by Mr. Little It is easv to idenlifv the 
insect as the common May-fly or "green 
drake " of anglers (Ephemera vulgaris) in the 



curious intermediary stage through whii^ 
these interesting insects pas^c. After emerging 
from the water, in which they have lived as 
lan'iE. and moulting Iheir skins, they appear 
as'winged insects and fly to a more convenient 
resting-place. At this time their colouring is 
dull and neither their front legs nor iheir 
three tails are very long. But after a short 
while they again moult their skins, and the 
amazing thing is that their front legs and tails 
then come out very much longer Ihan the 
empty ciwerings front which they are drawn ! 
The fly in the photograph was sitting still, 
waiting (or this last change. — En.] 
Canaries and BnllBnch and GoMUnch.- The 

canary which actsas you say is suffering from 
constipation. Give it as much Epsom salts as 
will lie on a sixpence in its drinking water for 
one or two days as may seem' necessary. 
Canaries should not, as a rule, be allowed to 

in one season. As regards mating the bull- 
finch and goldfinch, you may safely do so. 
Some very nice hybrids will result if success- 
ful. Vou must irantler the eggs from this 
pair 10 a reliable hen canary to be hatched 
and reared,— (to Miss H. DinnKN, Soham.) 

'< DAILY MAIL/' 

Th* NatuivllM- ■ Datly NawapspaP, 



"Sweet Wni."— It is the v.;iilow wren 
which is known by this name in Lancashire. — 
(from Norman M. Johnson, Wigan.) 

Ral* and Snailt.— What you took to be the 
runs of water voles were probably ihose ol com- 
mon rats, which often tunnel the banks of 
canals and fee3 largely upon snails.— (to 
Donald F. Hav, Sackvillc Street, Manches- 
ter.) 

RoMas' WblU Eggs.— ti is not at all un- 
usual 10 find pure while robins' eggs. These 
are supposed to be laid by very old birds, and 
they are sometimes mis-sha'pen.— (lo Miss 
Emilv ArnOlii. Penshurst.) 

Moorben'i High Ncit.— It is not ver>- un- 
usual lor moorhens to build al a height uf un 
to twelve feet from the ground, especlallv ir 
pine or fir trees, near water.- (lo Ml. HowiE. 
Drumfork Farm, Helensburgh.) 

Variety ol Fox- glove.— The fox-glove which 
has a large, open blossom at the top of the 
spike of flowers is a well-known gdrden varieli 
which comes true to seed in most cases. -^l^l 
Miss H. BiACKWELL. Welwyn, Herls.) 

Fairy Swallow Pigeon — The pigeon you 
describe- as a "thick built bird, pale blue 
head, small hood, while breast and saddle, pair 
blue wings, and feathered legs " is a (airi 
swallow pigeon— one of the varieties knonn 
as German toys. — (to H. Dibben, Soham.) 

DMble Buttercups. — It is not very unusual 
to find buttercups with more than one ring cf 
petals : and in that case each ring usually con- 
tains six or more petals, instead of the usual 
five. — (to " Clhrgvmax," Edenbridge.) A 
buttercup with 107 petals is, of co-jrse, very un- 
usual. The cause of such multiplication usually 
is sexual defect in the plant — i.e., imperfec- 
tions in the stamens and ovarv.— (to Bistev 
Street, Slapleford, Wilts.) ' ' 

Lantern SUd« Lectnret^In reply lo the 
suggestion that some readers might know 
where natural history lectures wilh slides 
could l>e obtained, I beg to stale that Me!:srs. 
W. Butcher and Sons, Camera House, Far- 
ringdon Avenue, Ijjndon, E.C.. have supplied 
th^se to my satisfacljon, bolh in qualilv and 
price. — (from Jons PeaBcEv, Doddiiigion. 
Wooler, R.S.O.l 

Rose ol Sharon.— This belongs to the 
Mallow order and is a handsome ihou^h ralher 
rank-growing shrub, with leaves wedge-shaped 
near the ground and three-lobed above. 
Flowers, large, of pale lilac-blue, with darlt 
purple eye.--^!o P. Fenton, Glasgow.) 

Tbe " Flycatcher " Plant.— The small plant 
W'hich grows in marshy places with a rosette 
of small, rounded feddish leaves, bearing sticky 
bristles, is the sundew, also called locally the 
■," because it catches flies.. — (to J. 



s.) 



To Deal with Sparrows.- Black coiton. 
tightly stretched around seed-beds, etc., will 
keep oft sparrows. If the threads get slack, 
they seem to lose their value as a deterrent. 
1'hat sparrows strip oH apple blossom to aitv 

thinking that the blossoms which they attack 
are alreadv infested with caterpillars of ihe 
winter moth.— (to J. A. K., Abbeydale Vicar- 
age, Dore.) 

Earwigs In ATiary.— The aviary that is over- 
run with earwigs in summer and autumn is 
doubtless situated in close proximity to some 
favourite haunt of these insects- growing ivy, 
creepers, or strong growing flowering plants. 
Sprinkle fresh pyrethrum powder frequently in 
all Iheir haunts and possible hidipg places, or 
brush these places over lightly with fir tree oil. 
Trapping by means o( small hollow pieces of 
elder twigs or inverted flower-pots baited with 
pieces of ripe pear is also useful. But why 
not keep an insect eating bird flying loose in 
the aviary? A robin, blackcap, or white- 
throat, for instance, would lii-e on very good 
terms with your other birdsNrtiB-^KaijIB Heast 
royally upon the troublesome earwigs. — (lo 
Miss DiBBEM, Soham.) 
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Nature Records of the Week* junr^rf AH.S."sa4rt. FarnbamT'' "" 

A Hedor-sparhow's nest on June jsih ron- 

(SmU fa fcjf f«adef« of Tub Cocmtbt-Side.) tained fogr eggs; on the j6th it comained 

one cuckoo's and only two hedge-sparrow's.— 

HtDCiHOO.— Om, RCOgntiBble by broken running up for a share In the priie, and ran (g«.. Scholcy. Cuxion, Rochester.) (This 

qrines on it* bade, was caught in Wales at after the caplor into the herbage.— (E. Me- looks like further evidence that the cuckoo 

WhitEuntide last year, aiMl escaped into a Laren, Riccarton, Currie, N.B.) takes small birds' eggs— Ed.] 

garden at Brentford, Middleaez ; where he Thrush-Buckbird Hybrid. — '' 1 have just The Cuckoo ceased calling on June 21st, 

was re-discovered iate [n June thi« year with lost a hybrid between a male thrush and Uckfiejd, Sussei. — (M. M.) [In North Nor- 

a Utter of new-bom young. — (W, Morris, female blackbird." — (W. Marshall, Canter- folk it continued calling,. usually in unbroken 

Whitestile Road, Brentford.) [DoubCleu it bury Road, Folkestone.) notes, into July.— Ed.] 

bod mated with a wild hedgehog in the neigh- Arrivals o? SinniRR Birds in Yorkshirb. _ . _ 

bourhood.-ED.] -Wheatear, April loth ; land-marlin, April BnlterBIW & Holhf. 

London Notes.— A pair of magpies have i6th; swallow, April list; swift and sand- Hummingbird Hawk Moth, July ist.— (E. 

nested for some years past on the islawj piper, May 7th ; cuckoo, corncrake, and Catt, Rye, Sussex, and leverBl olher observers 

nearest the H >rse Guards in St. James s grasshopper warbkr, May 8tb ; willow wren, jn jhe South-east on the same date.) June 

Park. In March of this year I noticed the May 15th; redstart and spotted Sycatcher, 24th. at Bodmin, Cornwall, ~{M. S. Collin.s.) 

birds on the old nesting tree, but the nesi May asnd. — (S. Hole, Leeds.) Large Blue, L arion taken in one of its 

has not been rebuilt. Very probably that Nightingale unusually scarce this year near old localities in the Cotswolds. 

nest recorded in the Green Park i» that of Uckfield, Sussex.— (M. M.) [This agrees Lobster moth, S. fagi, in Epping Forest, 

ihe same pair of birds, which _might have with Norfolk experience, but contrasts with June ajih, taken at light.— (R. Wood Tavlor.j x 

found a more suitable nesting-site.— (G. H. record above from Epping Forest.— Ed.] 

Davpy, Adelaide Road, Hammersmith.) . WIM PlanO. 

Epping Forest NOTES.—This spring in Bird.' Hm(» »nd Eggl. Spikrd Rampion.- Specimen of this plant, 

Epping Forest, the nightingale has been "'"• ""» »" "W- ,^ ^ ,„ be found only in Sussex, sent b; 

much commoner than usual. On May 7th I Partridgb's with 32 eggs, near Drimeld, J Sharp but no address given 

heard five singing at once. The carrion crow Yorks.-<J. Stockill.) [These were doubtless Plant Freaks.— In addition to the fo.'sgloves 

has increased during the last two or three i,;^ by two birds ; and the question of interest described on our " Garden " page a number 

years., a good many pairs now breeding m [j whether both birds were mated to the same of very curious roses have been int in In 

the Forest. SwaUows and house-martirs are male.-ED.] one from R. Tanner. Lvminglon. Hants, the 

much scarcer this year than usual.— (C. L. Corn Bunting.— From a large number of rose has eight distinct 'rosebud,, on separate 

Collenette. Gothic Lodge, Woodford Green.) „otfs received it would seem that the second stalks growing from the cenlrc. The cause 

Smpe, one after blealing, seen to alight de- or third week in June is the most usual time of such peculiarity has previou^lv bwn ox- 

liberaiely on a wooden rail about s feet high for corn buntings' nests to be filled.— Ed. plained. 

and remain there until disturbed.— (W. S. Magpie's found near Birmingham some Another interesting specimen is a water 

Dods. Major, Thorpe. Norwich.) time aifo with 15 eggs.- (H. R. Janes, Riven-, avens, sent by A. Jones, I^smnkagow. 

OuAlL.— A bald-headed female from Egypt, hall, Acocks Green.) I.anarks. In this the growing point has ron- 

n-hich had escaped from an importer's pre- Curious Eocs.— Chaffinch s nest with four tinned through the centre of ih.' flower, and 

mises was caught and released after being perfectly unspotted eggs of a very light blue; bears several buds two inches above it. Bui 

ringed with silver B^lre on Ihe Ipft leg near whitethroat's and blackcap's aests, each with ihe point of interest is (hat between the flower 

ihf Beckenham golf links. Wood'^de, Fur- f°"' perfectly white eggs, Songlhrush's nest and the buds the stalk bears two appcndagps 

thpr notes regarding (his bird would be we!- ""** Jears in succession in the same hedge which are exactly like imall leaves in shnpf, 

come.— (C. Hawkins. Lyndhurst, Woodside *^ ""= "*"*' ground colour, but spotted like but are coloured like the petals of the flowers 

Road S Norwood S.E.) missel thrush's eggs,— (H. R. Janes, Riven- It shows how the vegetative vigour of the 

rnnscRtKE feedino- with elpver voune- ones ''^"- ^'=°^^^ Green.) flower insisted, as it were, upon producing 

Junr,<.'r nelr^aW™' Qu«^^^^ "-"i"" ■^^"'<^,"^T ' "^"TI, ','" 1?'^,'' '^^"^ ' ^^' ""^ '^' """ 'h- >">"me-point 

-(! D Hir-M.1 ' ' ^ ' wren s nesl used by linnets ; the hole slightly ought to have terminated in a flower made the 

(J, u. Higg^) . _^ . enlarged, but the dome left inlact.-(VV. J. leaves petal-like. It was a compromise be. 

^h- . ,nf "t^l^. VZLtlf. -^ f'' ^•^'^' Walthamstow.) tween iZo conflicting instincts in the pUn. 

catching and eating cockchafer. -(G. F., Moorhen's, with .3 eggs, though See- An Impossible " Freak."-" I have a daisv 

Quorn.) bohm gives the clutch as 4 to 10.— (G. F.. and buttercup on one stem; found near BinB- 

\ouNG PUEISANT Catchino MousE.— A Quom.) ley. I cannot understand how it U possible " 

young pheasant, when larger tnan a thrush. Sparrow's perfectly round egg found on — (C. H. Ellis, Castlefield Mills Binclev ) 

se*n to pick up a live mouse and shake it the ground.— (A. H. Bulterlicld, llford.) [It is not possible. There must be some mis' 

vigorously. Other young pheasants came [Probably the first egg of a young bird.— Ed.) -take. — Ed.] 
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SUrtllng Scientific Discovery. 

■•markabia Statantant by a 

Famous Aural Ipaolallst. - 

lUFIEII AFFECTS Ul TIE SEIIEt 

MD FACULTIES. 

"Ine prevalent idea Ebal Che loas of one 
sense is compensated for by the increased 
power of another doe* oot hold good when 
app^ed Co deafnesi." 

Such ii the sensational •tatement made bj 
Professor Keith-Harve;, the world-famoui ear 

" For instance," he continued, " my experi- 
-mce ia tbouiandi of case* iias amply demons 
sirated that the Ion o( hearing is nearly always 
followed, sooner or later, by a diminution in 
power of the other senses also. The reaEion 
■of this ia that the ear is only one servant ol 
the sensory service of the human system. Lo^s 
of hearing is really a partial paralysis of the 
brain, but owing to the sympathetic connection 
of the various sensory nerve centres of the 
brain, the others indirectly concerned have to 
combat tor iheir very life tlie demoralising 
influence of the affected centre. 

" Let us consider, for instance, the close 
■connection between the auditory sense and the 
faculty of speech. The deaf man, it must be 
remembered, cannot hear himself speak. Is it 
to be wondered at, therefore, that his speech 
should become imperfect? The ear is the 
tongue's guiding organ, and If deprived of its 
guidance the sufferer from deafness is in the ■ 
pu^ition of one uiiempting to epeak an un- 
Itnown tongue. 

DEAFNESS AFFECTS TBE EYESIQHT. 

" Thus it is that deaf people, especially if the 
deafness be neglected, are always the victims 
of more or less imperfect utterance, which 
grows more and more imperfect as time goe- 
on. The poor sufferer is always keenly sensi- 
tive of this imperfect power of speech, and 
thus many who have not quite lost the faculiy 
of vocal expression, and who naturally hesi- 
tate to display their growing inflrmity, will, 
whenever possible, write instead of ulter their 
communications — and we know only too well 
that disuse is invariably followed by total loss 

'■ The late Dr. Kitto, too, who entered very 
deeply into the study of deafness in its every 
aspect, has left it on record that so far from 
his sense of sight having been rendered more 
acute by his loss of hearing, it was distinctly 
otherwise. 

■' Fortunately." added the Professor, who 
is the discoverer ol a phenomenally successful 
cure for imperfect bearing, "only about one 
-out of every hundred cases of' incipient deaf- 
ness is incapable of complete cure by my new 
method." 

Professor Keith- Harvey's methods have by 
, universal acclaim taken first place as the only 
invariably successful physiological method of 
restoring the full power of hearing, even in 
cases that had already been branded as " in- 
curable " under other old-time methods. Every 
deal reader, as well as those who have reason 
to fear that this terrible affliction of deafness 
is creeping on them, can learn from Professor 
Keith-Harvey's remarkablv helpful book just 
how to check and cute his (or her) trouble. 
It is satisfactory to note thai the success of 
the Professor's methods is not dependent upon 
painful, dangerous, and expennve surgical 
operations, or any obnoxious and injurious car 
injections. Space will not permit of a descrip- 
tion of the method here, but it appears in full 
in the, pages of the Professor's new book, 
Vi-hich also contains the persona! experiences 
of many one-time suBerers from deafneM. A 
copy of this book will be sent, gratU and post 
free, to every applicant who will write for it. 
Address Professor Keith-Harvey {Room 394), 
117, Holbom, London, E.C, Professor Keith- 
Harvey also sends free advice to any reader 
■who sends particulars of his or her case. 
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Additions to the Natural 
History Museum- 

By R. Lydckker. 

THOSE of my readers who are in- 
terested in abnormalities will be at- 
tracted by the pbotogTaph of a poly- 
dactyle negro from German East Africa, 
which has recently been placed in tlie 
North Hall of the Museum. 

The man, Munosa by name, is a mem- 
ber of the Wasagara race of German East 
Africa, and lives at Ikwamba in the 
Itumba Mountains, where he pursues his 
trade as a blacksmith. He has six fingers 
on each hand, and the same number of 
toes on each foot — the latter being, how- 
ever, much better shown in the photograph 
than the former. His two sons have a 
similar {or nearly similar) abtiormality. 
In-referring to the subject of the photo- 
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Westmoreland, as I am informed, mar- 
tens are commonly found among rocks, 
where they breed. One thing is wanted 
to complete the group — namely, a nest of 
young martens. Possibly some reader of 
Thb Countrv-Sidb may be able to supply 
the want. 

The batii have been mounted in a por- 
tion of the trunk! of a hollow elm, from 
which a strip on one side has been sawn 
out This is perhaps the best manner of 
displaying these animals realist kalty, 
although it is, of txxlrse, an unnatural 
arrangement to place representatives of all 
the species in a single trunk. 

Some of the greater and lesser horse- 
shoe bats and noctules were, frowever, all 
found together in a cavern near Wells, 
Somerset, where they were oolkcted by 
Mr. Stanley Lewis, the donor. Noctuks 
are, I believe, very rartly found in tavcs, 




■niiosBi'a fli-angtred and ili-toed naUva of GermaB East Alrlea. 



graph in a weekly religious paper 
for April 13th, 1904, an anonymous corre- 
spondent wrote as foltews : — 

" The condition described is not uncom- 
mon, and is simply a case of reversion to 
lon^-lost character. The evidence of 
these variations (they are not really ab- 
normalities) and of embryology indicates 
that the number of digits was phylogene- 
lically greater than at present, probably 

This is arrant nonsense, and the c.ise i> 
a pure abnormality*; the number of digits 
in ancestral vertebrates having never 
apparently {despite certain theories to the 
contrary) exceeded the normal five excrpt 
tn cases of monstrosity. 

The series of realistic RroupS illustrative 
.)f the smaller British mammals is being 
rapidly added to, and is indeed nearing 
completion. The two Intest novelties nrc 
a case of pine-marten-;. :md one exhibiting 
the various species of British bats. The 
two pine-martens have btcn appropriately 
mounfed in a portion of a fir-tree, 
although it is not to be assumed from this 
that these animals by any means confine 
themselves to conifers. 

Indeed, in parts of Cumberland and 



although horseshoe bats i 

To exhibit alt the features whereby the 
species of British bats are distinguished 
from one another in an exhibition of this 
nature is almost an Impossibility. The 
visitor will, however, readily learn to di'- 
(inguish most of the species by their 
general appearance and cok>ur. 

The Shovekr— A Corrcctloa.— By a mis- 
placement of full stops Mr. Norman Gilroy's 
note on the increase of this bird was made 
to contain a statement that he had found il 
nesting abundantly on the Welsh border, in 
Lancashire, etc. j whereas he only intended to 
say that it n*as Increasing and even commaii 
in those places, while he had found it nestin'; 
abundantly in the Norfolk Rro.ids and the 

Pictnrcs ol Britlili Trees.— A series of 
picture pijsl^ards giving representations of the 
various trees that grow in Great Britain is 
being issued by the Country Press, Kensington, 
W. Two packets have already been published, 
each containing six postcards, and the trees 
portrayed are the beech, chestnut, horse- 
chestnut, maple, oak, and walnut*. The pic- 
tures give a good idea of these trees, and the 
price at which they are issued is very m[>derale 
—sixpence per packet. 
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The Summer Moon. 



I* EW people who casually gaze at the 
brilliant disc of the full moon or 
admire ihe silvery crescent of the 



By Norman Lattey. 

round on its axis, and oceans pass directly Most remarkable of all are the ringed 
beneath the attractive power of the moon, mountains with their surrounding walls 
great masses of water are heaped up and and central hills. Some of these extra- 
hurried along at terrific speed, until they ordinary formaticns are in perfect preser- 
break on the nearest shore and subside, vation, though others are almost oblitcr- 
causing high and low tides. ated, either by the action of long-slilled 

But these colossal tidal waves are acting lunar tides or the creep of ancient lava 

as powerful brakes on terrestrial rotation, Hows. 

and their effects are accumulating with The accompanying photographs — 
resistless force. Ultimately the slowing triumphs of astronomical photography — 
down of the earth will gradually draw out give a good idea of the supernatural beauty 
the days to an abnormal length, during of a lunar landscape, particularly Ihc 
which a pitiless sun will beat down upon enlargement showing one of the most 
this planet, destroying ail animal and rugged regions on the moon. Here cverv 
vegetable life, and evaporate even the ridge and buttress stands out in bold re- 
seas, lief with stereoscopic sharpness, each 

Stand by the seashore and hearken to eminence casting its shadow is the rising 

the waters. The great clock of Time is sun tips the summits, 

ticking out the relentless seconds. The Almost in the middle of this picture will 

moaning waves are chanting a solemn be noticed a well-defined saucer-like for- 

dirge, and the booming of the waters is mation, with a single hillock in thecentre. 

the toll of the bell telling the passing of This is Tycho, a noble ring mountain 

the earth's great spirit, as she struggles from which radiates an extensive system 

in the tightening grip of her ungrateful of mysterious luminous rays, plainly 

^frspring— for offspring of the earth the visible to the naked eye a ' '" 



Tycho is 54 miles across, and along its 



TTjii i 



A Lnnwr LandiOEpt. 

am of tbv Do&t ritg^ied &po1i oq Um 



"new," have the faintest conception of the 
wonderful orb at which they are looking. 
Yet here is a world so extraordinary, 
working out its destiny under conditions 
so rigorous, that even a short recital of its 
pitiab)« plight — from out point of view — is 
enough to make one shiver, even in 

The Lunarians, if there be any, must 
live without either air or water, and be 
capable of accommodating themselves to 
a range of temperature greater than the 
difference between ice and boiling water 1 

At lunar noon the warmth may attain 
that of an English winter's day, but in a 
fortnight's time the temperature of the 
atmosphere, if there were one, would be 
Irozen into liquid air. 

Moreover, owing to the absence of an 
aerial envelope, such as we happily 
possess, no sound evei" breaks the still- 
ness of that icy desolation. No delicate 
lints of dawn or sunset tinge the sky, no 
misty effects of distance or subtle blend- 
ing of light and shade. Only a dazzling, 
ray I ess Sun, glaring fiercely down 
throughout the long lunar day, with equal 
succeeding periods of glacial night. 

Such, then, is the moon, and such, some 
day, will be the earth. The edict has 
gone forth, and the same terrible fate 
awaits our globe. As the earth spins 



1 undoubtedly j: 
.^ons ago (he 
rapid spinning of 
the yet plastic 
sphere caused n 
bulging out in the 
Equatori.il re- 

gions. As the age> 
crept on the ex- 
crescence becam< 

protuberant, until 
at last it broki 
away and wa; 
launched i n t f 
space as thi 
moon, doomed U 
solitary attend- 
ance for counties 
centuries on thi 
globe that gave v 
birth, Professoi 
Pick'cring think; 
the Pacific Ocear 
is the scar left b} 
the violence of thi 
separation. 

The smallest 
telescope will af- 
ford a reyelation 
to the student of 
astronomy of thr 
stereotyped facco' 
our satellite. Vas' 
smooth tracts ol 
"sea" or much 
broken districts of pi,*, , 

" ' [CfffirrieA/. 

" land " will be ° ' 

easily discernible. 

Througfi a large instrument the observer towering ridges bristle inr 

will find^ himself transported to a strange rising 17,000 feet above the intofife 

and weird world, lit by an unearthly the "hillock" referred to stands -: c 

radiance, casting inky shadows and feet above its base 1 And this is only o 

tipping every peak with liquid silver. of the wonders of the moon. 



Ofluerkl View ot Ibe Moon tt First Quarter. 

owing the shaip line of dmaiatian betwMn night and 1 
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Country'Side Notes. 



" // ihoa woidd'st pass a blameless life, rows of Devon will be prosecuted. Tins 
■■(urn away from lavi and statecraft, and is a first step in the riybt direction and 
study the hook of nature that God hath it is to be hoped that the County Council 
spread out before thee; and so thou wilt will see that the order is enforced. The 
• store up knowledge in thy brain and peace loveliness of the hedfjes and lanes of 
•a^ithin thine heart." Devon is rapidly disa[^earing along the 

— Euripides. routes frequented by tdpper->. These, as 
♦ • » my correspondent observes, arrive on the 

scene in cabs and traps from neighbouring 
pleasure resorts. Armed with towels and 



tVarlia: 
every teacher. 



1. Nor/olk. . 



greater praise to jour graphs than t , 

induced n« lo take up a fascinating branch 
of photography and have caused me to lameni 
the years I have spent without being await 
of the intense pleasuta derivable from it. 
Yours taiihfully, 

WiLUAM D. REES. 



" I have looked i 



n T the summer show of the Royal Hor- 

r" SSast we2c,'h waf pTeasfnu; l^^^'^^^' ^^V ^J"" "P -^^ -^^ °^ ^^^^ -tee.ed and rc-verend correspondent, ■■ 
see that some fine varieties of British ferns ^^^P^ ?^ beautiful fern-clumps, mnety per your paper for some notice of the 
had their places among the magnificent 
exhibits of this order of plants. " 



of which are destined to dwindle and serpent seen from Lord Crawford's yacht,, 

in some cat-infested back-yard of a off Para, by Messrs Waldo and NichtJl in 

iky town. Why cannot visitors to a December, 1905." t have not noticed this, 

wwiiu '**''^')' eountr>'-side be content to enjoy its sea-serpent, because it would only be in- 

ferns Of course we have"'nothinK ^^^^V ^"^ '^^ve it as they found it for viting trouble. With adders which have 

like the stag's horn ferns or the tree ferns t*>^^"i«y'"«"'*>^»^'"^"' ^^^ ^^«" '* ^™='"'** '*>«■■ 5*°""K' 
of the far South and East. The gold and 
silver ferns of the Himalayas and the red 



it yet sufliciently realise that Britain : 
IS rich as any other country in the world , 



swallow their younjj, 
» « « swallows which have been dug out alive 

from the mud where they spend the- 
, , -. , J- . „ Wc«-se, however, than the trippers, winter, toads and froes which have been 

or rosy t,nj_s of ""^^Jo-^jen^Adiannims „j.^ fleplcrable conduct is at the worst discovered inside solid^ock, and sooa u^ 
outcome of a blundering and greedy have enough worries at home without 
e of the beautiful, are the professional going out of the way to tackle sca- 
fern-colleciing tramps who, like human serpents off Para. 
' locusts, make an easy livelihood for them- t » » 

selves by despoiling the landscape which 
they blemish as they pass. Worse still, 
seeing that these are persons of educatitm 
' and some social standing, are a certain 
■ number of pec^ile who elect to live cheaply 
a cottage in some lovely part of DevM 

t of the country ' 



are also lacking ; but for variety and grace 
of feathery green the cultivated varieties , 
of British ferns are unsurpassed; and o 
was glad to see them represented at last j 
week's great show. 

Another interesting little detail of the 
same exhibition was the inclusion in the 
splendid group of orchids shown by Mr. 
Jeremiah Colman. Gatton Park. Reigate, '^'^^ --^'^{^^ 

of _vigorously-bloommg plants of the ^^^„j advertising "lovely Devon te, 
British bee orchis and spotted orchis. Of ^^^ ^^ ^ :oo " and so 00 Thert 
course, these looked wee and insignificant .,. „,].,', 
. . '., , .. . . " , abundant 

amid the grand exotic bkwjms around 
them, and most orchid-growers would 

doubtless hav. regarded Ihe humble liltle T™"cS™T»°v.aDrh.".' no svmpalhy Tor , ,j , , , , 

n.Wes a. a blm.sh upon the genera ^^ ^,.|,^ ^^^ j,, „„„„J„ '',^, \i^^-„ serpent! Fortunately a powerful tele. 
*';-"S"ru arrangement. But I ^^^^ ,„ ,„j ,^ ^„ 

noticed tbat every now and then rom a J,^,^ l-^ ^^^^^ 

group of speetalors, passmg by with that ^^^^ ,^^ ^^ J, 
vague air 01 indecision which characterises * » » 

people at exhibitions 



But there was once a time whea 1 was 
amazedly certain— for about a minute and 
half — that ! had seen the sea-serpent, 
was looking out to sea, when I saw 
■ar the horizwi what locked like a 
dotted dark line moving along at con- 
siderable speed. Looking through my 
field-glasses I made it out to be some 
'forT^c« trade in BrUish '=/^*"'"« ?^ enormous length travelling 
ferns, especially those raised from the """""B') ^^^'^^'^V^ ? S'"*'?' ^'1: ''"'"' 
- and beautiful varieties; but P^"« ■>* '»« ^y showing above the .^ur- 



There i 






regular 



summarily the ^'^°^^ happened to be handy, and cxchedly 

arries out its '""bussing the object with this, I discovered 

it to be a procession of compact flocks of 

small black birds, skimming chic behinil 

lOthcr, over the surface of the s 



ind then step forward with an It is not impossible that readers may Through the field-glasses, hoi 
CBclamation of pleased surprise and bend have supposed that I praised the stereo- been a real sea-serpent. 
down to examine more closely their little scope, because The Country-Side 



;ver, it had 



plant friends from the country. 



The Country in Town Exhibition held ai 
the Whitechapel Art Gallery in London is 
a very good beginning of a movement 
which will, I hope, gather strength from 
year to year. The very name of the eshi- 
bition shows that it is working on the 
principles which have always been the 
motive influence of The Countrv-Side — 
the desire, namely, to bring the joys and 
beauties of the country to the minds of " 
The existence of thi 



offering it for sale. So I have selected 

the following from among the letters Above I have referred to the finding o( 

received on the subject, to show the results '^ads and frogs apparently embedded in 

which follow from taking my advice in solid rock; and I would ask readers t~ 



which ii 






look at two letters on_ the subject which 
appear in our " Notes. Queries and 
Correspondence " on another paga 
Fr<«n these they will see how a scientific 
habit of thought saves people from falling 
into error. For the facts are that the 



: the spirit ii 

Cardiff Education Committee, 

Moorland Road Council School 
(Boys' Department), 

Cardiff, July jth, 19c 

Dear Sir,— In consequence of seeing your frog and the toad are what s 

jets of stereographs and reading articles in " recent " ; that is to say, they belong to 

your excellent paper on siereographic photo- the animal world of the present day .ind not 

a„; retattSratS'S-thf Cr„t7L' *"-^^^^^^^ 

evidence of the great return- to nature school of 600 boys I decided that this form of ^"* «"y ''''^L.'"'', '°^'?^ ,sueh_as «e 

which is taking place in the present day. photography would be of s'^m service in the have to-day. Therefore it is quite im- 

As another agency working in the same teaching of nature study and we shall adopt it possible^ that these c 

direction 1 would draw attention to the "^ f"""' "' "" '"°'^ '■''"" September ist. when tombed h 

Kyrle Society, an account of whose kindly the. new school year begins. _ I also propose 
enterprise appears on the last pages of this 

'^^^^^ or morpl with f.n# of vniir cterpnarorWHt nnil ^»«_.' ™== ..^-n.^,^ 3 casC in which 

o be thus entombed. 



LI of giving books as prizes this year to 

present all winners ol 53. prizes (probably 100 So, when a f 

e of your stereoscopes and story or comes 

""" ■ frogs or toads appear t< 



life graphs. 



' he does 



te the startling 



I am delighted to hear from a reader ners of smaller sums a stereoscope and i ^^^ ^^^ _^^^ vuiiuiiunnj.c mc ^.o 1, 

in Totnes, that the Devon County Council "J.^"''. ^^Iv^n ^i ^hLr^^^^^^^a "Th^ narrative to the newspapers, but sets him- 

have issued notices to the effect that all r^",^^!^ ^ f «■ J should recommend mhr ^^,j ^.^^^^^^ ^^ the mistake has beet. 

persons-other than those taking a plant ^fveX', ^o Js a firsrclaT. e<luc* t^naT tUt caused. Even if he fails, he does not on 

as a botanical specimen— caught up- am i^vers of nature arc indebted to vou (or that account believe the impossible. Hew 

rooting ferns and flowers from the hedge- your admirable paper, which ought to be In only " disheartened " that the explanation 



i^oSt 
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should ascape him. Fortunately, in the 
case of our corfe^wndent, Mr. W. H. 
Wilson, perseverance was at last 
regarded, and he found the loopholes 
through which the little frogB had entered 
the seemingly solid rock. 



An ioteresiing question is often saised 
by readers as to the comparative length 
of life enjoyed by various mammals, hirds 
and insects ; and the older naturalisCe used 
to be fwid of drawing up elaborate tables 
of longevity, giving a span of hundreds 
of years U> such creatures as the elephant, 
stag, eagle and swan. Toregard these long 
periods of life as ordinary to the species 
concerned would, o£ course, be absurd. 
. Swans, for instance, which produce a 
.number of young each year, would long 
.ere this have multiplied until there was 
.not standing-room for thecn on the earth, 
,if the lises of the breeding individuals 
were thus prolonged, seeing that the 
young swans in turn begin to breed when 
they are t«'o years old. 



Indeed, since wild creature* in general, 
show no tendency to become more 
common as time passf^, a simple little 
calculation will demonstr.ite that the 
average length of life enjoyed by those 
. species which produce only two young 
.annually cannot exceed one year; and the 
Jargcr the number of young which any 
kind of creature brings forth every year 
the shorter' must be its' average life. 
Small mammals, such as mice, and birds 
like swallows and sparrows which rear 
several familirs in the season, must 
undergo a iiiortallty of .<^omething like 
eighty per cent, per annum— that is to 
say, four out .of everj' five individuals must 
die before completing one year of life. 
Thus we find that birds like guillemots, 
which produce only one egg in the 
season, mu.st by the law of averages live 
many lime* as long as, say. sparrows, 
which lay several clutches of four or five 
eggs. Birds, again, like some of the 
larger gulls which do not commence to 
rear their single broods until their fourth 
or fifth year, must ordinarily outlive 
several generations of pigeons which 
begin to breed when they are scarcely a 
year old and produce two or three broods 
, in each reason. 

But though this calculation may show 
that the average length of life of mammals 
and birds must be less than <Hie year, it 
does not follow that exceptionally 
fortunate individuals might not attain to 
a considerable age. Such are not in- 
frequently to be found in captivity, where 
finches will sometimes live for twenty 
years and parrots for so long that they 
almost become family heirlooms. But 
__^ thi.s longevity is unnatural, being merely 
the result of the protection of the creature 
from the hundred perils which would beset 
it in a stale oF nature. For, in estimating 
the span of a wild creature's life, we must 
not forget that such an occurrence as 
death from old age is almost unknown in 
nature. Death by violence is the rule; 
and to the majwify this comes before they 
reach their prime, while the residue 
scarcely pass it before waning strength 
or failing speed delivers them into the 
clulches of swift and powerful enemies. 



'On- the question whether < 
wild birds lay fewer egg^ in a " clutch " 
—an odious-sounding word, suggestive of 
wholesale nest-robbery : yet a useful one, 
which appears to have come into general 
use — than they used, much difference of 
opinion exists. On the whole, however, 
the evidence points to the conclusion that 
r.o real change has taken place. At the 
same time, there is little doubt that the 
present generation is witnessing some re- 
markable changes in the habits of wild 
birds. The infiux of many species, espe- 
cially aiKb rare and interesting kinds as 
the great crested grebe, into the neigh- 
bourhood of London and other centres of 
populatioci, is one case in point. Another 
is the spreading of the purple-headed Siber- 
ian starling westward ; and a third the 
earlier return, year by year, of the black- 
headed gulls to their winter quarters. 



Another change, which seems to be real 
and therefore deserving notice, is the 
growing habit of skylarks to sing when 
perched, instead of soaring in the air. The 
skylark has, doubtless, never been reluc- 
tant to sing from the ground or from the 
summit of a hay-cock or a mound of earth, 
because in such positions its long hind 
claws, which disqualify it as a perching 
bird, would cause no inconvenience. 
Latterly, however, it has been no unusual 
thing to hear the skylark sing while 
peiehed on one of the ckisc-trimmed 
hedges or iron fences of modern agricul- 
ture. Even this might be explained by 
the fact that the trimmed hedge and the 
fence alike offer a flat surface to stand 
upon ; but it seems that the birds regard 
these only as stepping-stones to higher 
feats, for a good observer in Leicestershire 
reports that the other day he heard a sky- 
lark singing aloft as he thought several 
times in succession, for two minutes at a 
time. Unable to locale Ihe bird in the 
sky, he discm-ered it at last perched on the 
topmost twig of a plumtrec. From this it 
would seem that Ihe skylark, from con- 
stantly perching upon the trimmed hedges 
of modem farms, is acquiring the habit 
of grasping twigs with its feet like an 
ordinary perching bird. 

E. Kay Robinaon, 



To a "Bouquet d'Or" 
Rose. 

Creamy rose, with your heart of gold, 
" Bouquet d'or " is a fifting name ; 

Mystic treasure your peuls fold 
in lambent (lame. 

Oold o( Ihe paling sunset sky — 
Fleeting glory that fades and goes ; 

Dying, as must all beauty die, 
O golden rose! 

Dying? Yes; but from mem'ry's store — 
Bright with the old perfection still- 
Dewy visions, (or evermore, 
May rise at will. 

Fleeting? Yes; but Ihe joy remains; 

Darkest days will have sunny gleams, 
If we treasure our golden gains 

And keep our dreams. 

.M.lBEL E. WORSFOLD. 



EE.N.A. • - 

LUt of Memben— So many names of mem- 
bers are still coming in that the printing of 
the list is deferred until the rush shall slacken 
off. The date of publication and price of the 
list will be announced as soon as pos^ljle ; 
but it is better lo delay a little longer tli'nn' 
to produce an incomplete list. Will all who ' 
desire to join the association kindly regard 
this as the last week for sending in their 
names for the 1906-1907 list? 

B.E.N.A. FiindL—ln addition 10 amounts 
previously acknowledged, aggregating £1 
165. lod., the following have been received 
for the expenses of the association : — From 
A. C. D., Cambridge, is.; H, Gray, 30, Bel- 
grave Crescent, Bath, 23. 6d. (annual subscrip- 
tion) ; Miss E. Fletcher, Stoneclough, zs. 6d. ; 
C. Hawkins, South Norwood, 2s. ; George 
H. A. Snow, Lcwisham, 2S. ; Gilbert H. Mills, 
Clapham C:ommon, is.; Alfred E. Hick, Ful- 
ham, IS. ; Arthur Bradley, Knowle, 5s. 

" CoUeclars* Excbuige." — The suggestion 
having been made that the B.E.N. A. should 
organise exchange clubs in the various de- 
partments of natural history, will members 
willing to act as secretaries kindly send in 
their names? 

Dear Editor, — I shall be pleased to help 
as one of the secretaries in Ihe birds' eggs 
and entomological departments. — Yours truly, 
R. W, A. BURCESS, 18, High Street, Congle- 
ton, Cheshire. 

Dear Sir, — I offer myself as secretary in the 
exchange department of butterflies and moihs. 
—Yours truly, W. Newbl-ck, 18, Granville 
Road. Southtown, Great Yarmouth. 

Local Secretarlei, etc.— Dear Sir, — As an 
enthusiastic, though perhaps inexperienced, 
member of ihe B.E.N, A., 1 beg to offer my 
services as regards a share of the corresjKin- 
dcnce. etc., in connection with ihe society.— 
Yours Mncerelv, Aured E. Hick, 4. I'ursfr's 
Crow Road, Fulham, S.VV. 

Dear Sir,^l am willing to act &s lemporarv 
secretary (or the B.E.N. A. in Ihis disiricl. I 
am ready to help in any other wav 1 can.— 
Yours irulv. PniUF P. Stre.it, 38, 'Melbourne 
Road, Illord, Esses. 

Dear Sir, — I should be verv pleased to act 
as temporary local secretary for the B.E.N.A. 
and to undertake part of the general work or 

iFori W. Thomas, Cwnicarn. Cross Keys! 
Newport, Mon. 

Dear Sir,— I shall be very pleased lo do whiit 
I can with the general work and correspon- 
dence in ihis district.— Yours truly. (.Miss) 
Ethel M. Ybtes, Aysgarih, Surbitoii, 

Identlflcatlon of Spccluens.— Sir,— I shall 
be glad to identify birds' nests and eggs (or 
members. Specimens of the eggs with descrip- 
tion o( nest, if possible, should be forwarded, 
also postage for return of specimen if desired. 
—Yours truly, R. W. A. Buhoess, j8. High 
Street, Congleton, Cheshire. 

Sir, — If 1 could help any young girls of my 
age (eighteen) in the naming of wild flowers, 
1 should be pleased to do so. if they enclose 
stamped addressed envelope. — Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) Stelu Jones, 7, Kelghley Road, Colne, 

lanlor Nature Clabt, etc., Wanted.- Dear 

Slr,~\Vilh reference to the letter of Edward 
Tanner in No. 60 CouSTRV-SinE, re junior 
nature club in West London, I should like to 
see one started in this district. As a boy 1 
know that such a club would be welcome and 
readily supported, but it would require a gen- 
tleman to superintend such an undertaking. 
Will any gentleman in this district kindly 
undertake the supervision of Ihis work? — 
Yours truly, R. Lake, j, Dyer's Hal! Road, 
Leytonstone, N.E. [Will some qualified member 
in the N.E. district take up this idea?] 

Dear Sir,— 1 would like to know of a field 
club suitable for a novice who ran only bring 
enthusiasm to the study, — Yours, A. Ross, 
Strcatham Hiff, S.E. [There is a Balham 
Natural History Society ; Hon. secretary, A. L. 
Barron, Clophill, Wallington, Surrey,] 
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Polecat or Polecul Ferret?— Sir.— In con- 
nection with your suggestion that ihe "pole- 
cat " seen near Andover was an escaped pole- 
cat-terret, I may menlion that only last week, 
in the neighbourhood ol Ludlow, I saw what 
1 thought and hoped was a wild polecat in 
rough land near the waterside hunting after 
the manner of its kind amongst Ihe long 
h-^rbage. But 1 was doomed lo disappoint- 
nipnt, for on my carefully approaching it, it 
showed an unaccountable absence of tear, and 
on getting close up to it I found it to be 
merely a large but tame polecat-ferret that had 
pvidentiv been at large lor some time. — Yours, 
etc., JsiiBS G. Lang. Ludlow. 

Do^ Deceived by Thrnib.— Sir,— There is a 
thrush about here which has a (avourile ex- 
pression in its song which has an exact resem- 
blance lo the H-histle used when calling a dog. 
Our dog does not know the difference oet ween 
the human and the bird's whistle, as 1 have 
reen il more than once close in when the bird 
is singing. — Vours, etc., R. E. Vaughiin- 
Rqhekts, Bala, N. Wales. 

Hnninilii^ In the ^Ir, — Sir, — With regard to 
the humming (which was loud, not loit; as 
printed), 1 forgot ' ., ...... . ... 



and herring 
with smaller 
far fi 



Itches. : 



Kentish plover I had under observa 
duced two young and one addled egg. I notice 
that willow wrens seem to be satisfied with 
four eggs for their second brood. — Yours, etc., 
C. W. CoLTHRUP. East Uulwich. 

The Onureltonc Cool.— Sir,— Three years 
ago, on a lake near here, there were mallards, 
dippers, and moorhens living peaceably tc^- 
gelher. Then there arrived about two dozen 



hesied very late this A fiftld-beaded RoMn.— Sir,— .^ coiip\e ot 

iinon and lesser terns years ago a hen robin Irequented our gardpti 

be getting satisfied which had not a vestige of a feather on its 

clutches of two were head and part of its neck. In fact, its ap- 

lutch of pearancc wtll earned it Ihe nickname o( thi> 



vulture. In the earlv spring 
built a nest in a coverec * 
south side of the houso 
ground. A brood was t 






c open 



previous occupants of the lake and 
were fighting with them. The c 
drove [he mallards away and since 
one has been seen there. The o 
there now, besides the coots, are a f 
hens, more stubborn than the rest, 
one pair of dippers bred there las 
etc., " W. N.," Bletchingley. 



lower down on the east side. The young o( 
the second brood formed very useful modeU 
to niy father, who drew them for mc lo illus. 
trale the rapid growth of the young birds and 
the changes from down li ' ' 



ery day work ol feeding the second brood proved to 



, I fea 



for " the vulture 



lut IS t 



the 



A PendnlDui Neit.— The tiny goldci 
distinguished among British birds ii 
method by which it suspends its nest 
the hanging twigs under the branch of 



then not found dead in a neighbour's garden just befoir- 
nly birds the young birds were ready lo fly. There ft'ert 
!vi moor- only three, and Ihe cock-bird, with some iiillt 
and only help managed to get (hem successfully stanri 
I year.— in life. Only this morning the successors of 
the pair of robins alluded to brought off a 



This 


would be t-K. lony 




of bees. As we 






could be heard faintly 
from Ihe next field. Yes- 


terday 


I went to the 
place, but Ihere 


and in 


the grass only Ihe 
buzzing ol Hies, 



■they 






biiught a Shetland pony 

kept in the same Held as 
the cow. It is only -quite 
rtienily that neighbours 
discovered that Ihe l^ttie 
pony had . adopted the 
r-m other 




Is brood of no (ewer than five.— Wiubid Mark 

the \Vebe, Odstook, Hanwell. [A bald-headed 

from female blackbird, with a few white fealhert, 

a fir, haunted my garden for several years.— El>.| 

Hktcrapl latlinct.— 

Sir, — When cutting my 

partridge's nest, the bird 
silling hard. 1 covprfd 



I ■ 



t ridge, i 



ihoueh cruelly woutidnl, 
fluttered under my lt« 
and continued to scrram 
and flutter some distantp 
across {he field, thu« 
leading me away from 
the nest where her young 
had hatched oft. Ont 
could not but be strutt 
by the care and fore 
thought of this bird and 
to compare such on act 
verj- favourably with that 
of a woman whose houw 
overlooks Ihe very spo;, 
and who was charged 
^nme time bark bv ihf 
Society for the P.C.C. (or 



Nei( of the GoMereit. 



helpin; 



lally 



self t 



UnlJl. 






t of h 
■■ causing 



which put the a 



' child a 



5 dealli. 



sof 



the o 



:s of the cow's udder. 
The pony is about fifteen months old.— Yours, 
PIC, (Dr.) (iEORCE J. WlLLHus, Haltwhistle. 
Northumberland. 

Decrcating Clntcfae*. — Sir, — I am strongly 
of the same opinion as your correspondent, Mr. 
Vaughan-Roberts. I have already mentioned 
the case of the ringed plover in a previous 
issue, and since writing that, I have been 

keen observer that it is a very rare thing for 
four young to hatch oft, and lliis year 1 have 
also come across five clutches of three eggs 
each. For some years now, near Croydon, it 
has been quite a regular thing for slfylarks 
to lay only three eggs, although this year I 

Coast clutches of three are very common, four 
less so, and only occasionally have I found 
five eggs in a nest. I have examined and had 
under observation a large number of black- 
birds' nests this vear near Croydon, but have 
failed to find a clutch of five. Clutches of 
three and four were in equal proportion. Song- 
thrush, only two clutches of five found, 



pine, or yew tree. This style of nest-building 
is common among birds of tropical countries, 
whose enemies of many kinds creep along the 
upper sides ol the branches ; and that the gold- 
crest practises it here is probably evidence of 
the bird's origin in other climes. Very rarely 
the nest is found on the upper side of a branch 
or even in a low branch; and in our Nature iic= 
Records the other day eggs were reported to oxait 
have been laid in an Indentation in the ground, speci 
This, however, was probably the result of ' 
bird's proper nest having been destroyed, 
chief enemy of the goldcrest is the squir 
which plunders its nest without mercy. 

The BrllUb WUd Boar's Skull.- Sir,- 1 
a Glasgow correspondent thinks the wild boar's tur 
remains of which 1 sent you a photograph of eve 
a skult (sec No. ss) were found in llic Kirk- etc 
dale Cave that was investigated by Dr. Buck- boi 
land in 1821, bul that is not so. The s!;ull ' 



ous Itrigs'tip.ler ihs shame.- 

KlKCi, Furncux Peiham, 
Hens. 
Birds CoDBdenl and Otherwise — Sir,— ThP 
paragraph headed "A Blackbird's Confidence" 
brings to mind an interesting csperienre of 
mv own which appears thus in my MS. Notes 
on British Birds:-" Mistle Thrush— .*pnl 
19th, 1904.— .\ bird sitting on her nest about 
II fl. up a spruce fir allowed me lo climb Ihe 






e her with r 
ant of conliden 



■ hand." 






, ..._j that I climbed I' 

thrush's nest high up in a tree, where 

ly presence was so resented by the nest owners 

lal, although they had eggs only, they flen' 

' ickwards and for- 

head. Wild crca- 

._.^ .,. ._.__ lividual character. 

n members of Ihe same species.— Yours. 
W, GvNGELL, Gladstone Road, Scar- 



rds, nearly touching 11 



■ the 






of 



s of t 



I have 



«!lh c 



,■ Ihre. 



eggs 



p photograph was 
to a l.i'cds gentlein 
Lirbymimrside, ^*ork! 



Dale Bank, 



taken the finder has 1 



ugh. 

nek's Ancestral iBitloct,- Sir,— In support 
'. A. K., Waterford, who noted in No. SQ 
habil of a bantam to go through the 
■arance of making a nest at breedlnR-time, 
luld mention that we have pome Aylesbury 
;s which, when wanting to In'i fcC9P " 
id hole in the ground, which tlfej fill with 
IS and rubbish.— Yours, etc., L. ^>- 
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Holiday Haunts. 

[f( is undersleicd thai the conttibiilors of 
paragraphs under this bead are tuilUnf: to 
answer, Tvitkin reasonable limits, questions 
asked by intending visitors 'Jiho write to the 
address giuftt, enclosing a stamped and 
addressed en^elope.^ 




Tborrc, near AUcbnrgb .—Thorpe U a quiet 
little fiiihmg village, with high, sandy cliffs 
and a wide Ijeach. 

The principal attraction is " The Nere." 
This is a large stretch of marsh-land sur- 
rounding the estuary ot a small river ; an idea] 
spot for the ornJtholog;ist, as it is a favourite 
haunt of mallard, snipe, redshank, gulls, cur- 
lew, heron, marsh tits, rccd-buntings, etc. 

The surrounding country is very beautiful 
and interesting ; its chief features are large 
^trcl^hcs of gorsc and bracken land with occa- 
sional clumps of pine trees. The soil is light 
and well adapted for camping-out nnd a more 
healthy and bracing place could not be 
Imagined, — CECIL H. Lav, 14, Silent Street, 
Ipswich. 

The SUMcx Downs.— Seaford is a quiet 
watering place; but, personally, when I am 
staying there I never go down to the Froi«, 
nlight stroll at night 



hnriioi 



tthile. It is the 



Profitable Poultry Culture, 

By " Chanticleer." 
The DoTklBg. which is enhanced by a bre.ist and tail 

ONE of the most profitable breeds ot feathers of glossy black, and together with 
poultry, especially where table fowls its light flesh-coloured legs and feet, which 
are wanted is the old-fashioned is seen to advantage. The hen has a 
Dorking. In this class size is almost the uniform colour throughout, the silver grey 
chief consideration, for K. be valuable the being beautifully pencilled with a darker 
bird must be massive in appearance, colour, whilst the breast is of a salmon 
square shaped, and deep bodied, three ex- shade. Typical specimens display a lovely 
cellent possessions for table poultry; while soft texture of feather, 
thev should provide luscious white meat The white Dorkmg, although of attrac- 
in abundance in the best parts. Dorkings "v« appearance, is hardly so popular as 
do all this. Thev are of remarkably quick the above vanetics. The plumage must 
growth, and soon attain a marketable size, be of a virgin white, and except the comb. 

The chief breeds of Dorking are the '^h'ch is double or rose, all other points 
coloured, silver-grey, white, and cuckoo, resemble the coloured Dorking, but unfor- 
the former attaining the largest size, for tunaWly they seldom attain a larger size. 
it is not uncommon for cocks to weigh o -^^ layers they -are, however, much in 
to II lbs., and hens tw turn the scale at ai^vance. 
,0 ]1js. Reference should be made to the fifth 

Coloured Dorkings being essentially a ^°^ "^ich the Dork5ng possesses, and 
table fowl have no arbitrary standard of ^'^ich must be clearly separated from the 
colour, but I may briefly state that the rourth, and turn upwards, the legs being 
cock has white or straw-coloured hackle *'"''• ^fut, and well set. 
striped with black, and breast, thighs, and Pore Wfttei. 

underparts glossy black', the lien's hackle With human beings the importance of 
being white striped with black, with a good clean water is fully recognised as one 
dull salmon red breast, but body colour of of the cardinal principles of hygiene, and 
a greyish brown, all feathers teing laced if our poultry are to be kept in health and 
with black and provided with a white provide us with good eggs it is equally im- 
shaft. perative that clean water should be given 

For crossing with almost any variety of as often as possible, 
poultry, notably the Old English or How often have 1 observed thoughtless 
Indian Game, the coloured Dorking is an poultry keepers neglect to keep the drink- 
invaluable breed to farmers. This variety ing vessels away from the rays of the sun 
rnay be hatched as late as August, and the and filled with pure water. Half the 
birds are generally hardy, being ready for maladies from which feathered stock suffer 
killing at about four months old. arises frc«n the neglect of this very simple 

The silver-grey Dorking is by far the precaution. Proper drinking vessels so 
most handsome, although it seldom that the birds cannot foul the contents 
attains the immense size of the coloured should be used, and the water therein re- 
variety. In my opinion it is, however, a newed as often as possible, when many of 
most useful breed, for it is a capii.il layer the diseases would be kept at bay. 



; life — that appeal to me and 
mu"!! appeal to any lover of Nature and the 

If you are a golfer, the Seaford links are 
dFli);lii[ul, and you can rarely make a round 
i-ithout seeing all manner of more or less 
uiwommon lepidopicra. 

In July, whether it be a clouded yellow year 
nr not, you will always meet with an Edusa 
or a Hyale or two in. the course ct <tKhlren 
huiei, and the larger fritillaries are abundant. 

hold there are two good ones to choose from ; 
but i( you want the country more than ihe 
parade, Uiere are inexpensive lodgings to be 
found on the outskirts of the place, close upon 
the golf links, where a hundred yards frcm 
"• your door takes you to the open Downs. — A. B. 
Tail c.o. The Countrvsidk, a and 4, Tudor 
Sttwt, London, EC. 

ChlppcrBeU This is one of the most beau- 
tifully-situated villages in the neighbourhood 
of I-ondon, from which it is distant atiout ao 

The nearest station is at King's Langley, on 
Ihe main line of the L. and N.W.R. 

The surrounding country is most piclures<iue, 
>s beautiful woods and copses are to be found 
on every side. A fine gorse-covered common 
adjoins the village. 

[jxigings can be obtained in many of the 
coitage? surrounding Chipperfield Common.— 
11, n. Tr.^vfort, Eversley, Kingsficld Road, 
Watford. 

<< DAILY MAIL/' 

Ths Naturmllst'a Dally N«w*p«pai^ 



K ore the most h; 



Sllver-Qrey DorUngs. 

in Dockingi. Thtj' are good la 



when given shelter, whilst for exhibition I always advise the dissolving of a linle 

purposes the silver Dorking is in good sulphate of iron in Ihe drinking water, 

demand, just sufficient to make Ihe water brackish. 

The cock has hackle, back, saddle, whilst even a rusty horse shoe placed 

shoulder, and Outside webs ot secondary in the drinking water has a beneficial 

flight feathers of a pure silvery white, effect. 
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Amateur Photography* 

Work in the Hay-FielA 

By J. H. Crabtree, F.R.P.S. {tlluslralcd from Photographs by the Aulho 



1 I AY-TIME is short-lived and therefore such subjects as " Ruih," " Naomi," etc. 
ri the more welcome for its coining. But the camera may be brought into re- 
' It breathes forth the odour of sweet- quisition for the production of real 

scented meadows, an ozonized atmosphere, pictures of this type. During late years 
good will, hard work, and happy, smiling there has been a growing tendency for 
such work, and it is a comtnendabie eser- 
Take the lines :— 



We find no raopishness in the hay-fiold; 
the experience is such a change from the .i Maud Muller 
ordinary, that everybody enjoys it and the jg^^i^^ ^^ meadow"'s 
workers, whether men, women, or "beasts 
of burden," are all in the best of tempers. 
Such a condition of circumstances should 
not lack due appreciation at the photo- 
grapher's hands. Here is humanity beauti- 
fully blended in Nature's open-air garden. 



> day 
with hay; 
cd the wealth 
health." 



Appualiu uid Iti Dm. 

The subjects themselves will readily sug- 
gest their own method of treatment. Ob- 
viously if a raking or a shaking- machine camera, 
's sweeping along at a rapid 



level field. 



Beneath her 

Of simple beauty and 

This piece of poetry to the pictorial 
worker suggests a multitude of charming 
ideas. Look at the expressions "sweet 
with hay," " her torn hat," " simple 
beauty," and we have plenty of sugges- 
tions for pictures. Yet how seldom do we 
verse like this " set " with the 
If we would resort to the poets 
should love 



t track it forth with a We should discern more every day of the 



If we omit reasonable attention to these 
particulars we shall know of it when our 
plates undergo development. 

The prongs of a shaking-machine move 
very rapidly; horses' hoofs in stepping^ 
siiould be distinct — ^this is a common point 
of failure; a rake in a worker's hand 
traverses space with equal speed. These 
movements are very deceptive and we can 
only meet them by rapid plates and pro- 
portionate exposures. 

I find it advisable to use special rapid 
plates at F8 or Fii. I expose at i-8oth 
to i-iooth of a second and develop with 
metol and "hydrokinone. With this 
developer my negatives have been much 
more satisfactory than when I have used 
pyro-soda. In developing " activities " 
one is liable to get a hard type of negative 
and this may to a large extent be pre- 
vented by the use of metol. 

Take a goodly number of hay-tield 
photographs while the opportunity lasts. 
Several of these are sure to fall below our 
usual standard and will be discarded. We 




"Whetting th« Sejtbe." 



hand-camera and a high-speed shutter. 
Nothing more than i-iooth of a second 
will satisfy for exposure; less than this is 
often advisable. 

Blurred images spoil more plates in the 
hay-field than many photographers 
imagine. Shutter exposures as a rule are 
not quick enough, hence the indistinct 
results one -so often sees. In our exhibi- 
tions, as in our lantern-slide competitions, 
we seldom come across a satisfactory hay- 
field picture. 

For good pictorial work we should use 
a stand-camera of not less than half-plate 
si^e and avoid over-density in the shadows. 
Get proper permission to photograph 
before commencing operations and then 
becalm your nerves for splendid work for 

Po«tn vA the CamsH. 

How often have we admired beautiful 
renderings in water-colours and oils of 



Photographic Sludiei In the Hay-Field. 

beauties of nature and art which arc ac- 
cessible to the camera. " Maud Muller " 
is but a type of many settings which may 
with ordinary facility be carried out in the 
hay. field. 
ActlTltlei. 

Of course the hay-field is an " active " 
.-ircna generally, and a^ the h.iy must be 
gathered in expeditiously we may keep the 
hand-camera as busy as we please from 
about 10.30 a.m. to 3 p.m. 

It is just as well not to waste all our 
plates before noon, as the afternoon part 
is often the best for light and shade effects. 
Twelve o'clock is about the worst time, as 
then, the light falling almost perpendicu- 
larly, our results are likely to be flat and 
uninteresting. The two points to be re- 
membered here — and 1 cannot too em- 
phatically enforce them — are ; — 

1. Work with as large a stop as possible. 

2. Give a rapid exposure. 



IT! !ucli a that cepnxluced above. 

can then retain the best examples and 
prepare them for their venue. When the 
local exhibitions come round few subjects 
would be more welcome to the public eye 
than those from the swathes of newly- 
mown hay ; and for lantern evenings when 
the fields and the meadows are covered 
with the frosts and snows of winter \ 



thes' 



1 have 



; plea 



s of 



■s that have been and of the sunny 



Anttrallu Bird* at I 

been opened in Bath by 
and Wallace. 



—h small zoo hac 



be s^c 






Many Austrn 



1 birds 



such ,is the walla- 



ind k,-ins.iroos. The first thing which 
cutchcs the eye is the fine coiourlng of the 
birds. There are muiiitutles of them and some- 
lire very rare. One rare bird is the Dalrlfo 
Cerona, vaid to be the only one of its kind 
alive in Europe, Tlit animals and birds may 
be purchased.— EuiiAR Gooom.an, Balh. 



THE COVNTRy-SWE. 



The Garden. 






planis of named varieties, according lo 

colour, and there is mudi to be said for 

this if the best quality blooms are desired. 

(le of year, -After a sunny At the same time, we have had magnificent 

good plan to- spray the results from a packet of seeds of the best 

plants, say, at about six o'clock, and close strain, 

the house for the evening. The foggy BoiM. 

atmosphere thus produced is what the Roses have been exceptionally good this 

---hids enjoy. Most amateur growers of year in gardens where their wants have 

sparing with water. It is been seen to. They should not be allowed 



Most 
orchids 

t easy to overdo the watering 
ison of the year. 
CunkUoiu. 
Carnations will require to be layered this 
, month. The malmaisons grown in pots 
; should be planted in a bed of light soil, in 
a partially shaded corner, or, failing that, 



this (o waste their energies on maturi 

crop of pips after flowering. Careful cul- 
tivators go over the planis every few days 
and remove withi a knife the old blooms. 
At the same time, a sharp look-out should 
be kept for suckers. 
GUdfoll and Ulles. 



a cool frame, and the shoots pegged down. Gladioli and lilies will be getting long- 
■"— Jig They will root in a month or so if the soil stalked, and if there is any danger of their 
id they is lipDi uniformly — -— ''"' " - ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ 



Hardy Cacti. 

latercstJDg PUats that vill Thrive In the 
Opea Air. 

THERE ai-G some cacti which are hardy 
enough to thrive in sheltered positions in 
the open air in the neighbourhood of 
London. A collection of (hem may be seen 
on the west side of the palm-house at Kcw. 
where they have grown for years in a border 
against the wall. That Ihey thrive there ia 
shown by this picture of one of them in flower 

» Jul,. 

1 he border is Formed of brick rubbh 

mixed with ordinary garden soil, and therf 

are pieces of stone laid rockery fashion on thf 

surface to raise the prostrate stems a little. 

The Opuntias have formed ver} 

ma-sses; they are in robust health, and they ij kpp, uniformly moist. falling over they should be neatly staked. 

flowpr freely annually. _ j -, ■ -'^void propagating from plants that No gardener worth his salt will use while 

ne«r » cold IJT any p^rt'ofTnXd as in *>*^'' fvidences of the presence of fungus slakes for his plants, b^lt will either paint 
■he haunis of these plants at high elevations or eel-worm. -„,..-„„ 1, f^,''^^" ^'^ ^"^ '^^"^ '"^•'"'>' pai"'ed. 

in ihe Southern United States, where Ihey Carnations m beds will be in full ftower He will also use green rafia or rafja- 

experience 40 degrees of frost. The plant "ow, but as soon as the fkjwers are over tape for the same reason. Neatness and 

here shown is Opuntia mesacaniha . It has the plants should be layered. A useful order are most de.^irable in all garden 

shaped like battledores, over form of peg for layering is made from the operations. 

""""""" ' Stakes, arlifirial 

support of any kind 
are ugly at the best ; 
it therefore is worth 
while to make them 
as unobtrusive as 
possible. Phloxes 

may require to be 
staked, particularly 
where they grow 
well, a storm, such 
as that experienced 
on June 29th, being 
more than the stems 
can support; at any 

were shockingly 

broken by Ihe rain 



which 

tufts of sharp spines, 

each "battledore" being 

meter. The flowers are 
of a lovely sulphur- 
colour, in shape 



their 



inlike wild r 

t four inches. The 

■' Prickly Pear." of the 
Iruit shops is the fruit 
of O. Ficus indica. 
The stems of Opun- 









because they grow 
Ihe poorest, driest soil 
and soon become most 
formidable fences. Vn- 
fortunately they are not 
"t got rid of I 






lished in a country, 
animals which devour 
lh*ir fruits helping to 
distribute them through 
their seeds, whilst every 
tnt of slem will form 
a plant. In some parts 
of Africa the Opunllas 
have become a curse. 
W. W. 



Hardy Cacti at Kew Gardena. 



The Plant ibowa li Opunlit 



ured poslticD! 



isOpeo 



Keep the surface 
soil k)Ose on all 
flower beds, and in 
the kitchen garden 
where it can be con- 
veniently done, a 
loose surface soil pre- 
venting the evapora- 
tion that takes place 
in very dry weather. 
W. W. 



Work for the Week. 

UsHul Hints for Amateur Gardeaeis. 
OreUd*. 



fronds of the 
is quite 



Rose Hiawatha- 



■, for which 

se deserves 
t the Temple 



) bracken fern. It 

vire, and much ^ . . , . 

This is a lovely rambler rose, and we 

hope to see it replace the tar less lovely 

Flowen for Autnnm. crimson rambler, which is 100 hot in 

Campanulas, irises, pseonies, and other colour for a July rose. 

WHERE orchids form a part of the ^'[anXs that have flowered should be Hiawatha, an excellent nan 
garden collection they will require trimmed over. C. persicifolia will some- the American raiser of the r 
special attention during the months ti^es fkiwer again nicely in the autumn our thanks, made its ddbUt a 
of July and Augusl. Then growth is jf the old spikes are cut off as soon as the Show last May, and in the opinion of the 
either being made or is ripening up. first flush of flowers is over. best judges it was superior a 

Plants that are growing freely, such as This is also true of delphiniums, which 1 
dendrobiums, cattleyas. cslogynes, and are at present Ihe glory of the herbace 
ealanthes will require liberal supplies of border. When the flowers are over 
water at the root and plenty of moisture the stems down to about two feet in height ' 
in the atmosphere about them. and they will start again. 

Dendrobiums enjoy sunshine. A posi- 
lion near the glass in a vinery is an ex- Plant* lor Mesf Year. 
cellent place for them in July, and they To obtain a stock of planis for nex 
may remain in the vinery in August and year seeds may be sown now. There i 
September lo finish and mature their great difference in the quality of the strain 
growth. of delphiniums, and it pays to get ihe seeds deserves to be in every garden where ih«rti> 

Whatever the orchid may be. it should from a reliable grower. is a porch to be clothed, a screen t}>Vi>6^ 

tiot be alkiwed to suffer through lack of Of course, connoisseurs purchase young furnished or even a pole to be coverea. 



o any of the older favourties shown. 

It grows as vigorously as the best and 

; bears on every ore of its long graceful 

.*and-iike shoots, a great loose cluster of 

the mostdclightiui single redroses. crimson 

perhaps, is me name of the colour, but 

not a harsh discordant shade, rather a rosy 

maroon if that can be permitted, and at 

. Ihe base of the cup about the yellow 

r white eye. Such : 
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Answers to Correspondents* 



•PKOIAL 

OBhiB In the pran 
poulM« I* prhtt In Umm 




naplH M Uw paiMr amiHia panoni lalio do 

not ■hvMy laka H, 

Taking Blrdi' Eggi.— As a rule, It would bt 
belter to lake only two lather ih;iii the whole 
\ clulch of eggs. Some birds do not bretd again 
if the whole clutch is taken ; and few desert 
their nesls il some eggs are left. There are, 
however, exceptions to both rules, and a great 
deal depends upon the time 0/ the year. Still, 
the best rule always to follow ia 10 take as few 
eg^s as you can.— (to G. G. L., Carlisle.) 

Fertile BybrUt It <s a scientific maxim 

that hybrids— I.e., crosses between distinct 
species — tire not fertile ; but alleged eases to 
the contrary are frequently reported. What 
is certain is that practically complete infer- 
tility is the result of hybridism ; and should the 
contrary be established in any case it would 
be interpreted as proof that the two specie* 
concerned were not scientifically distinct.— (to 
F. N. HoHTOH, nixton.) 

Why "Horee" Chettniit?— I do not think 
that the name has anything to do with the 
remarkable resemblance to a horse's hoof in 
the base of a leaf-stalk or twig of this tree. 
1 think it applies to the quality of the fruit, 
inedible to human beings but relished by some 
animals; "horse," like "dog," often means 
" common, coarse, and useless from the human 
point of view," in the names of natural objects. 
— <to C. H, B., Derby.) 

Martini' Nesti.— The fact that one pair of 
house-martins took only eight days and another 
twenty-three to complete their nest is interest- 
ing; but I should not attribute the difference 
to the latter pair being young and inex- 
perienced. It was more probably due to difTer- 
ence in weather at the periods noted. One 
would like to know whethei martins build 
more slowly in dry weather because mud is 
scarce, or wet weather because it takes longer 
to drv.— Ed. 

To'rIolMi Dying.— Vour loitoise, which does 
not move from the position in which you place 
it nor appear to feed, is in a bad way, and 
will probably soon die, as did the other one 
which was in your possession. We are afraid 



that the frosts of the early spring must have 
reached ihem.' We know of several cases re- 
cently of tortoises dying in the same way and 
from the cause mentioned above. — (to Mrs. 
H. E. Gttt;NDi, Arnside.) 

Slver TorloiM,— This is much smaller and 
fiatter than the common tortoise, of a dark 
colour decorated with a number of bright 
yellow dots. Unlike the common tortoise, it 
is carnivorous. It has lately become accli- 
matised in the Thames Valley and other parts 
of England. — (to Messrs. Murphy and 



'■) 



Hcd's Small Brown Egg— It is not very 

unusual for hens to lay eggs as small as 
thrushes' of a dark brown colour. I have seen 
several. Wha.1 is interesting, however, in your 
case is that the egg was laid by a young hen 
which had laid many full-sized eggs ; because 
these " freak " eggs are supposed usually to 
b? either the first egg laid by a pullet or the 
produce of an aged fowl. — (to F. E. Bous- 

" Bulb* " nhlcb Sink and Float.- The plant 

«'i(h two bulbs (though they are "bulbs" 
botanically) is not a wild hyacinth, but an 
orchis; and the reason why one tif the bulbs 
sinks and the Other floats is thai one is the 
old. exhausted bulb from which the plant has 
pioduced this year',s flowering stem, and the 
other is the new, juicy bulb which will pro- 
duce next year's growth, — (to J. Innks,) 

Name of Spotted Orchl*.— Orchij matcula 
not O. maculosa, is the name .if the spotted 
orchis.— (to Rev. M. A., Bidcford.) 

Small Pfgeon'i Egg.— The egg laid by one 
of your pigeons, no larger than a robin's eRR, 
is probably the lirst egg laid by a young bird. 
—(10 T. W. Telfer. Jun., Sheffield.) 

Birds IdcatlDed.— A reader suggests, with 
some probability, that the bird described as 
" the size of a sparrow, all pale grey, lighter 
below " may have been a young linnet. Lin- 
nets are, however, smaller than sparrows and 
more brown (ban grey. — (to (Miss) Ada 
WlTHALL, Ilfracombe.) 

The small long-billed birds, with brown 
back and breast, and white below, also show- 
ing white behind as they skim in curves by 
the water, crying " weet-weet-weet " are sand- 
pipers. — (to A. it., Leicester, and others.) 

The bird "exactly like a wheatear, only 
larger and handsomer " could only have been 
a male wheatear of the larger variety in breed- 



ing plumage. Wheatears occur in two dis- 
tinct sizes, which some would class as diliertnt 
species. — (to R. Morgan, l.lanarmon.) 

The small bird with alert thrush like alti- 
tudes, dull reddish brown above and bright 
ruddy below, with black on the throat and a 
A'hite mark above the eye, is the female slone- 
chat.— (to E. G. Long, 'Manchester.) 

Ttae Cuckoo Problem.— Of course it is u^ual 
lor the young cuckoo to throw out nestlings 
and eggs, as in the .case of your robin's nest 
with three eggs thrown out ; but there is alw 
the question whether the parent cuckoo, at 
the time of depositing its egg in the nest, 
does not swallow or carry away one or more 
of the eggs of the rightful owner.— (to G. F.. 
Quorn,) , 

Wild Flower Secdi.— The seeds of bugloss, 
loosestrife, rockrose. leopard's b.ine, and other 
wild flowers mentioned in a recent article may 
be obtained from Messrs. Thompson and 
Morgan, s, Carr Street, Ipswich, — (to several 
inquiries,* by F, M. Wells.) 

IntMti Identified^— The insect now olitn 
seen darting and hovering among flonrrs, 
' with short, quick- whirring wings, stout body, 
and tail spread Out, is the humming-bird hawk 
moth, MacTOglossa itiUalarutn, and not, ns 
some suppose, a humming-bird.~(to D. 
Edward. Mold, and others.) 

" Cnrloiu Growth on Wild Rom. "-The 
fuzzy red and green growth often s 



wild r 



ribed a 



traipJ 



Royal CycUstt. — A juvenile bicycle has just 
been built by Messrs. Rudge-Wh it worth, Ltd.. 
for the use of Her R.oyal Highness Princes! 
Mary oS Wales. This makes the third ol the 
Prince of Wales's children to become a Rudge- 
Whilworth rider ; her two brothers, their Royal 
Highnesses Princes Edward and Albert, having 
owned machines of this make for some time 
past. The machine includes all the well- 
known characteristics of the adult machines, 
and is in every way just as reliable and nell 
finished, instead of being a mere toy. as is 
too often the case with juveniles'. It is mn* 
in two sizes, both for boys and girls, one 
being suitable for children of five 10 ten years 
and costing jC-t 'os. net cash, or 85. (d. » 
month for 13 months, the other suitable (or 
children from 10 to 13 years, price £$ i^- ^ 
net cash, or gs. 7d. per month. 
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The Great Cuckoo Problem. 

How are the Eggs made to match those of other Birds? 

By A. P. Macklln. Jlluilmled jrom Photographs by the Author. 

produce 



IN a former article which appeared in No. i of The Coi;ntrv- 
SiOE, I gave some reasons in support of the theory that 
the «milarity fexistinij butwecn the eggs of the Cuckoo 
and those of the species with which the»e are deposited must 
ribed to sympathetic colouration resulting from hereditary 



The fact that the cuckoo fails 
that of the hedgesparrow, one 
this country, forms one of the favourl 
opponents of hereditary' selection. 

On the face of it, this failure 



the T 



blue egg lo match 
favourite dupcs in 
arguments ol the 

markable 



attachment byween certain families of cuckoos artd the species from the fact that throughout Holland and Germany, blue 

upon which these are parasitic. cuckoo eggs are frequently found in I he nests of the redstart 

The only other argument deserving of serious consideration and pied flycatcher. H we except the theory of suggcstio.i. 

\i (liat based uptm pre-natal suggestion upon the lines set forth English cuckoo should find no more difficulty in proJuci 

in Mr. Gilletl Cory's letter to The Countbv-Side of May 26th. a blue egg than its German relations. 

Although this theory finds numerous supporters, yet many of A more reasonable explanation for this inability is to 

ihe arguments which point ino.st strongly in the direction of found in the suggestion that the process of imitation is s 

hereditary selection point equally against the influence of In a comparatively early stage. The egg of cuckoo and redsl. 



mggestion. 
.\I the 



I the second photc^rapbl. from Austi 



granting that the 
cuckoo had selected :i 
nest containing eggs 
*iih which to deposit 
her own when laid, 
and carefully noted 
ihdr peculiarities and 
markings as sugges- 
itd in the letter rc- 
feird to, it would be 
impossible, in the 
short time availabk'. 
lo produce an egg 
tinted and blotched in 
imitation of the eggs 
already in the nest. 

.According to my 
experience the 
cuckoo's egg is 
usually deposited 
when but one or two 
others, and .some- 
times before any, 
have been laid. 

On two occasions 
laa year 1 found 
cudtoo's eggs in the 
nests of hedge spar- 
rows containing no 
t-gKS of the latter. 
The reason for this is 
obvious, as were Ihe 
ruckoo's egg intro- 
duced after incuba- 
tion had commenced 
the young cuckoo 
n-ould stand little 
chance of ejecting its ^ 

'.nrlier hatched foster 
I'rothers 

In the case of those _ 
^pixies which we may 
rojjard as accidental 

dupes, viz., those in which the cuckoo plai 
■'" a last resource when unable to find fost 
■ipeeii-s usually selected, we find no approach 
'I' cokiur or markings. 

The greenfinch, chaffinch, bullfinch, and linnet, all seed 
"aicrs, and therefore unsuitable foster parents, are cases in 
T'oint. Were the colour of the cuckoo's egg, however, in- 
fluenced by suggestion there would be no reason why the eggs 
of these birds should not be imitated as easily as those of the 
species kabitually selected. 



illustrate 
this point, as in this 
instance, although 
failing to produce an 
absolutely blue egg, 
an exceedingly pale 
type, with minute 
markings, has re- 
sulted, the egg being 
of an aliogcther 
lighter type than 
the cuckoos' eggs 
usually taken in this 



a series of cuckoos' 
eggs found in the 
nests of hedge- 
sparrows, will show 
that these are worthy 
of a neutral tint, 
closely freckled witli 
minute niarkings, 
the olive and red 
brown shades, and 
bolder blotch ings 
noticeable in those 



taken 



vith fosl. 



amongst those 
posited with 
species. 

The reason f< 
eggs referred I 



mgn 



^uch an 



d OcpbMi WubUr'a B 



Cuckooi' Ees( In Vsiloiu Nfliti. 



stage of 
may be found iii tii 
fact that the hedgi 
sparrow is a norther 
species, wintering 
these Island: 






;s its eggs only 
r parents of the 
o a match either 



the 



ind 

r up- 



until, in Southern Europe, it is but a 

The redstart and pied flycatcher, on the contrary, are summer 
migrants, wintering in J^frica and Southern Asia in latitudes 
the same as Ihe cuckoos. The cuckoo would therefore become 
attached to these species at a far earlier evolutionary period 
than when pushed onwards by successive waves of migration. 
extending probably from Ihe close «f the glacial period, it fir9l("^ 
reached the more northern latitudes where the hedgc-sparrot^'*" 
was to be found. 

(Continued 011 page 164.) 
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Country'-Side Notes. 

Warham, Norfolk. 

" It is not possible for a Christian man to But the residue would be the pure gold highest effect when he is " displaying " in 

walk across so much as a rood of the of knowledge; and, provided that the courtship. We see a remarkable— almost 

natural earth, with mind unagitated and judgment and impartiality of the revising an absurd — instance of this in the pea. 

rightly poised, without receiving strength authority were always above suspicion, cock. With " tail " outspread, he capers 

and hope from some stone, flower, leaf, very healthy emulation would be created ecstatically in front of the peahens, always 

or sound.'' among local societies in the endeavour to keeping his face towards them, so that 

— RusKiN. produce records worthy of inclusion in the every smgle feather in his gorgeous plum. 

• • * Book of British Science, or whatever else age produces its full effect. At the same 
OW is the time for observers in all it might be called. Perhaps it is not im- time, viewed from behind, ius appearance 

parts of the country to be on the possible that the B.E.N.A, may some day is positively ridiculous. There can be no 

lookKtut for the movements of birds, be in a position to inaugurate this great doubt, therefore, of the meaning of his 

he southward migration is already work. " display," It is intended to impress the 

running strongly. The cuckoos that you * • • females with an idea of his magnificence, 

see now — on the East Coast, at any rate Several newspaper cuttings were sent to • * • 

— are all in the brownish plumage of in- me describing an " attack " made upon a d... ^i,. j„.-j- „ » ^ ■ .u ■, .■ 

fancy. The adult birds, with blue-grey farmer (Mr. A. Wright), at Marshfield. . ^"^*^^ l^^^i^^ uf ■L"h , '^ 

backs and barr^ white breasts, have G!os.. by four badgers. I asked if any '* "° ^''1:^^''^ ^ 'n^'Vidual male to 

gone. The young gulU of the year in readers in the neighbourhood could verify ^''f!,!,^^ '^*' """ lS\:'^'''h'^,K 

mottled colouring^e already drifting this e:.traordina.7stoty. so contrary to th^ ^'^f/f.Tif .^» ™ P?.!. 1 1' 1?- 

further and further southward and inland usual habits of the quiet badger; and -^."itudeof other malestowards the cshibK 

from the homes wero they were reared, several have made inquiries, with the re- °": il tf""-? ■""l'' '^T,. ^'^ 

The green sandpiper has re-appeared by suit that it is quite clear that there was "Pf" *^ f?*'"^' ' " ="«usme to see hew 

pool and streak far from its northern nothing in the nature of an " attack " or 'tj^^l^^?^, j\Zl f«n ^ndCv "S 

breeding-haunts; and the curlew's plain- " light " at all. but only a natural display ^iS h ml/i h ns o ™ o 

Even the little blue tit, returning (yLos her fanTily. "^ ' ^ SnJs^r. disp v'"tu" S^^ Si 

and threes to the gardens wh.ch 1 • * • ^„^^ ^^^ ^^ i^ ^^^ ^^-^ ^^^ Thus wf 

haunted m wmter. tells the same tale of Qne r«ader-Mr. Murray Dowding. of find that in creatures which ar^ seiuiJIf 

the turn of the Ude of the year. Chipping Sodbury— cycled over to the decorated there is a manifest correlaiioo 

• ' ' farm where the alleged combat occurred, between physical vigour and splendid ap- 
I have been looking through two in- and inten^ewed the "attacked" farmer, pparance. In the prime of health and 

teresting paper-bound volumes, the What had really happened was that Mr. vigour, the plumage has an added gloss; 

" Annual Report and Transactions of the Wright, jumping a low hedge bordering and in a line of vigorous descendants the 

North Staffordshire Field Club " and the a wood on his farm in the evening, landed added gloss becomes hereditary. 

" Transactions of the Norfolk and Nor- almost in the midst of a family party of « » * 
wich Naturalists' Society." These con- badgers, one old one with three young. 

tain a great deal of interesting informa- The parent, thus surprised. " came side- What the female reaUy selects, ihere- 

tion ; but they are only two of many ways at me," said Mr. Wright. " with its fore, is the male which makes the finest 

which annually pass through my hands, fur bristling in anger and made queer display; and no male can make a display 

and there is never one which does not oon- growling noises." The surprise being while any stron^r male is by. Thus 

tain somewhere among its 200 pages or so mutual, he made lusty use of his stick sexual selection is really guided, as it 

valuable and interesting matter which and killed the old badger, while his dog. should be, by the physical fitness of the 

ought by some means to be brought within folkiwing him over the fence, killed the wooer, although, by Nature's wise provi. 

reach of naturalists and the nature-loving three young ones. Incidentally, as evi- sion for the avoidance of unnecessary 

public at large. denc« that the badger is by no means the strife, the mere fact of " display " is ac- 

• • • " disappearing Brirtsh mammal " that ceptcd as proof that the displayer is all 
It was onlv the other day that I dis- most natural history writers suggest, it is ihat he professes to be. If he were not, 

coveral in a simiUr volume of local worth notice that Mr. Wright is loud in a better male would quickly bring him » 
"Transactions"or"rroreedings" the only his complaints of the damage which the a humbler level. Thus we see that females 
extant work, I believe, which will enable too-numerous badgers in the district do do not intentionally select partnert by 
an ordinary student to identify British to his com, " serving it as badly as a herd their beauty; but indirectly they do ». 
two-winged flies. Yet the fate of these of pigs." because they are captivated by display, and 
volumes, as a rule, is merely to be piled • * » ttie males which are able to display with- 
in rows upon a few museum shelves. " Sir,— In the sexual selection of their out interruption are the strongest and at 
10 accumulate as lumber in a certain num- partners, do the lower animals really pick the same time have the best plumage. 
ber of private houses, and, comparatively and choose according to their appreciation • • ♦ 
rarely, to be bound, indeed, and studied of certain colours and markings? Have i, ^.]]| ^ remembered that a reader 
by some local enthusiasts. birds, for example, ever been detected in quoted— In connection with the idea that a , 
» » • the acts of critically observing the plum- female cuckoo can control the character 
How i, this generous stream of nature ^^e of members of the opposite sex before of (he egg which she is going to lay- 
knowledge, issuing from so many foun- deciding on a pa/'ier?" These extracts ,he alleged power of pigeons always to 
tain-headfi, to be prevented from draining of a letter from Mr. F. S. Cj^on, Harles- produce a pair of young, male and female, 
awav, as it does at present, through ob- °^"- aoro'tlj' express the difticuily which j doubted the accuracy of the fact, be- 
scur'e channels into the sea of oblivion? many— perhaps most— people encounter m cause, although I have not bred pigeons 
Is it not possible somehow for all the the effort to assimilate Danvins theory- of for thirtv years, I recollected dislincilv one 
Societies which publish annual Reports, se.xual selection as the cause of the bright case In which two young pigeons from the 
Transactions etc to join hands for the wt'ours and other sexual adornments ^^,„(, ^^^^ ^^.^e both hens. Manv corres- 
pur[K,se of producing a single annual "^^''^^ so frequently distinguish males ,„ndents are good enough to write con- 
vol.ime which shall contain all the cream f™"" females, especially among birds. firming my view; and I need only quote 
of British natural science of the vear? To ••• the following from Mr. Clarence E. 
achieve thi<! a centr.ll scientific authority The difficulty arises, however— at least, Fndersby. St. Neots, Hunts: — "I have 
would need to be selected, with arbitrary so I think— merely from the fact that Dar- had three pairs of pigeons this year from 
powers of elimination and rejection : be- win did not lay emphasis on the w.iy in one pair, and live turned out to be cocks. 
cause it is probable that at least ninety which the female is induced to accept, as with one hen only ; and alwi two pairs 
per cent, of the matter which appears in a rule, the m.ile who is most striking in from another pair, three being cocks and 
these annual transactions does not deserve appear.ince. In every male the colours one a hen : total. 8 cocks and j hens in 
to enjoy more than a local existence. are so nrrangcd that they produce their five pairs." 
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Conununications like this satisfactorily to cause the sex of the o'.der parent to IdMtiAcadM <rf SpMlmeiu, etc.— Dear Sir, 
dispose of any support nhich the fanciful preponderate is an iiiteresling fact in —1 shall always bo pleased to help any mom- 
power attributed to the female cuckoo bioiogv ^>^- '" "•« '^st of my knowledge, in entomo- 
might be supposed to gain from the ana- ' • • • logy and botany.— Yours truly, C. A. Morgan, 
togy of the pigeon; but one of the letteni AlitUc while ago the question was raised MR-SC, Puddletown. Dorchestor. Dorset, 
received raises an extremely interesting of the possibility of twobirds being reared ,, ^?' ^"■— ^?" ""^J'.?'"" ""J "?"^"" '**; 

Sii ™* ""■"■ ""^ -"h""" ^ '"" <^;«i ■"■' ■=•»'" "r."'"i" "»" •• '•'":? ',^.s:'CinSir„ 

anonymous, is an experienced pigeon- correspondence in Cage Btrds that concerning their habits etc — \^urB trulv B. 

breeder; and his stud-book shows that several breeders of Norwich canaries have Hanley, Barlby Sclby 'Vorks. 

although the progeny of a pair of pigeons had c.tperience of single eggs, of unusual Sir,— Please add my name lo the list of 

which are not related in blood to each size, containing two fully-formed birds, workers in the direction of identifying wild 

other is usually a pair, cock and hen, As a rule these die as the time for plants for members o( the B.E.N..^,— Yours 

numerous exceptions occur; and when the hatching approaches, but not always ; for 'f^ly. Jo™ Rvunch, Naylore Road, Gate- 

pigeons are reinled.- the exceptions become Mr. A. Boulter, of Leicester, records the ^'^n" ^'X^''P°°,- u ij k 1 j , n 

1I1A run . r ■ i- , I ^ Dear Sir, — I should be pleased to answer all 

""^ '"'^- » , . possession of six birds from five eggs ^^^,,i^„^ ;„,„; ,„ fre^water fisli.-Yours 

_,. ' a" alive and well. It would be a t,u\y. R. S. Frampton, .Secretary. Globe Ang- 

Thus— as the result of the inbreeding very interesting experiment— which would ling Society, Russell Road, HoUoway, N, 

(which means the mating of ne;;r rela- probably succeed in the end— for some (P.S.— The Anglrrs' Association miuht like to 

tions), often necessary for show purposes breeder with time and money at disposal jo'n (he B.E.N. A., as most anglers act upon 

— he has found that when a young cock 10 endeavour to establish frtxn these twin- '" principles in carefully returning all under- 

■ bird was mated with its mother, the result birds a breed of canaries with an inherited *''"' *'"'' '<' '""^ water.) 

».-as sis hens, one oock, and one unfertile habit of laving double fertile eggs. ^^'' Sir,— 1_ shall be pleased to assist in 

*-Kg. When a male bird was mated with Incidentally the results might throw im- "ammg geological specimens, and to the best 

its daughter, the result was three cocks portant light upon the origin of ses. tUTo^ ?JarT'sulges7 in^^'endlng 

and three unfertile eggs. Another mat- Kav Hobi.i»oi, fp«i.Sens it should bo Itated Uether they ar^ 

ing of father to daughter produced this E" *^y HobiMon. ^^ returned?-Vours. truly, C, E, Brooks, 

year two cocks and two unfertile eggs, --w^j-v.^n. ^,^ Drayton Park, Highbury. 

These results are remarkable as showing, LUics. B.E.N.A. Branchw Dear Sir,— 1 am 

apparently, that there is a definite rule as ^^ ^, , ., , . making an endeavour to establish a branch 

to the reproduction of sex in the young ^he Tiger-Lily said. Like a fire about my head of ,he B.E.N.A. in connection with ihe Con- 

of nearly-related parents — namely, that , T , ^"'^ °' '*'^ ^H" ^""ikes down. ^ gregaiional Church at Anerley; and 1 hope it 

almost all the young will betong to the '""' ' ff-T" the glowing rays, as they quiver ^^ill be a nucleus for an increasing circle of 

«es of tbp older narnnt " '' "'^^^i persons interested in studying nature. — Yours 

sex 01 the Older parmt. And i weave them in my red-gold crown. 5^,,^. w. Warben, Woodbine Grove, Penge, 

For the splendour of his fire, like a burning S.E. (Members residing in the neighbourhood 

heart's desire, might communicate with Mr. Warren.) 



The important question, however. Encompasses the ^rth and sky : Dear Sir-Is there anv liaiural histori dub 

arises : whether ,t ,S trough the strength And the days may come and go.Ynd the golden form^ or ' fo^^lIirinN London ?-?ours. 

or the weakness of the older parent that lustres flow. i^.. C. E. Brooks, 33, Drayton Placo High- 

the offspring resemble it m sex. I am But the darling of the sun am 1 ! bury 

inclined to think that it is always the The Madonna-Lllv said. Like a halo round my *"» P^"" *^'"S;rl' , '' >->iS^n^ 

weaker sex which is reproduced in the ^ead ' ^^"^ ""embers of the B.E.N.jV. who are in. 

voting : the tendency of each individual The shining of the moon streams down lerested in the propagation of interesting, 

being to reproduce the opposite sex. and And 1 greet the lovely rays, as they mdt In 'fu',",^*"''"^' """."""I" should form a 

the stronger prevailing. silver haie '''"^ *"•■ '^"^ exchange of seeds. As this would 

... And I weave them in my milk-white crown, "^'" ^?'"f O'ea-l^ffn. and would entail a 

' * * For my beautj- lair and [^re in its sweetness e««l leal of work-but. at the same time, to 

Thus, raising the question to the shall endure, "^ effective this year, niust be aken in hand 

human level. I would snv ihnt it is <hp While the moonlight waxes broad in the sky ; s^°",atk7'send"^n'"Xi^'"nrme>r*\^.it^^ 

mother to whom the rearing of a family ■'^"^ ^^^ nights may go and come, in their jj^^^ ^^ ^^ ,^g ^^^^ melhods' " 

of boys should be credited, while a family *!f n- silence dumb, B.E.N.A. Foodi.- The voluni.-ir,- suli^.-rip- 

of girls indicates the predominance of the *"" '"* aanmg 01 tne ir.:.on am 1 r ^.^^^^ ^^ ^^.^ j^^^ previously ark'nowlrdg^ 

father. It would be vcrj' interesting. The wan Day-Lily said. Like a dream about amounted to ;^3 13a. lod. Since ihni ihp fol- 

bowever, if other breeders of pigeons and my head lowing have bepn rere'ved :— T. A. Morgan, 

various live stock would give us their ex- The twilight of the dawn slides down. Dorchester, 5s. ; A. Tyler, Ash. Wroiham. 

pprience as to the causes which produce ^"^ ^ P""*^' 'he glimmering rays, as they steal 5s. ; C. P. Byrne, Cattord, 2s. ; Cecil H. l-.iy, 

the difference of sex in the young. through shadowed ways. 'T ;„'L^-, ■ „ . 

And I weave them in my scentless crown. Fr«e Dlitrlbnllan of Books.— .4 member asks 

* ^ • For when the last ray falls on the mossy garden whether her n.ime having been written in 

01 r-™.rt/. ^s rp,.-ii-rfc (hp inhrpH walls, soine nature books which she has to spare 

■ '""1,'^' "* K, . ""= J""'^"' And the twilight of the night draws nigh. renders them unsuitable for di^iribinian. The 

pigeons, the case would be met by an ^Ith the lading failing day? 1 shall fade and answer, of cour.e. is : C.rtai.ilv m,t. Indeed. 

exactly opposite theory ; namely that each [^1, away, if members possessing books i!ii.. in^rribed 

parent has a tendiniy to reproduce its And whisper through the dark. Goodbve ! would write above ihejr nBme>i :—" Presrnted, 

own sex and transmits that tendency to May Byron. on behalf of the B.E.N.A.. by—" it would 

its young. Thus in the union of a male -sj->j-^>-j add to the interest of the gift.' 

parent with its own female offspring, the R.F N A " CoHeclon' Exchsage." — Several members 
latter would alreadv possess the tendency, D-Ii.l't.rt. ,n,,i,p ,„ ^^y ,j,j„ (|,j.j. ^„\^f. ,0 exchange 
Inherited from the former, to produce I-ocal iQd AMlllant SecrelarlH,- Dear Sir, beeileR. bulterllies. and moths, etc.. with other 
maJcs, and this tendency would be rein- —I should be very pleased 10 act as secretary nicmbers These com munic.-i tions should be 
forced, so to speak, by their union. In '" 'he B E,N A. (or ,he Chichester and Ports- f.^^^jr^'l '"'''' ''^"Jl"^ envelope en closed) 10 
■ ., ,, . mouth District. I am delighted to do anv- those members wlio have ofTiired ilvir services 
other words if we suppose the young to ,^,„"^ ^rXTnr<. The Co.TR.^SinE.-Vours ^s secretaries of "B.E.N.A. E.xchange Clubs- 
b- compounded m more or less equal parts ,^^,^^ ^jj^^ j Wiiiiam S Wvie Rhinemoor in different dep.-irtmenfs of n.iiural historv. 
of their two parents, the union of a parent Victoria Road, Emsworth, Hants. ' B.E.N.A. Badge.— There seems [o be a 
with Its own offspring would result in Dear Sir.— If I can assist as temporary general agreement that ihere should be a 
pro;reny containing three-fourths of the secretary or in any correspondence. I shall be badge, that the material should be silver, and 
character of that parent. Indeed, it is to pleased to do so.— Yours falthfullv. H. A. that the price should be is. Among the de- 
produce this preponderance of the chnrac- Hohnsev (Mrs. Thomas Hornsev). 3, Wilton signs suggested are r— (1) A four-leafed rlover, 
teristic " ooints " of one parent that Terrace. Hornsea, East Yorks. with the letters B.E.N.A. on the several leaf- 
fanciers rSort to such unions of near ."'" Sir.-I shall be glnd t„ pu, my ser- lets.-(C. .A Morgan. Dorchester.) (,) Various 

relatives; and it is n<« unre..s.^ah'e .0 frrHt^C[ct''rdtm'':.^i.ii;i;g tr^X" ^ ^,^^1^TlZ:^- ^^'.:::: 

suppose that the preponderance of one s .y ,^|^^ ^^,. p^^, ^, ,f,^ ^^^^^^, ^.^_.^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ,^„^^, ,„^ij, ^ ^.^^,^ ^, ,,1^.^^ ^^.^^ ^^^,,^,1^, 

in the progeny occurs according lo the pendente which vou mav see fit to entrust lo members). (4) A circular d..sign «ilh .he letters 

Sam*- rule. Howe\-er this may be, ih" me,— Vours truly. James Mrrcer. 611. Chor- ■' B.K.N. A," in the renire and " The Counirv- 

fact that the re>;ult of such close unions is ley Old Road, Smiihills, Bolton. Side, iqofi." rntmd ii. 
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The Great Cuckoo Problem. 

(Conliniud from page 161.) 
That closeness to Us winter quarters, has 
its effect in producing a more complete 
stage of imilfilion would seem to be 
proved by the case of the orphean warbler 
(fourth photograph). This species is In 
Southern Spain, the usual foster-parent of 
the cuckoo, which there produces an egg 
with ash-coIourcd markings all but indis- 
tinguishable from this dupe, and of a type 
totally unknown in England. 

Another bird, the great reed warbler, 
nesting in Holland and Germany, but not 
in this country, produces a type of 
cuckoo's egg in which olive-green is the 
prevailing tint (first photograph), whilst 
the icterinc warbler, found in the same 
countries, laying a pink egg, has this 
matched with a cuckoo's egg of the same 

The blackcap (see third photograph). 
taken near Berlin, offers a good illustra- 
tion of imitation, the yellowish -brown 
blolchings being broken up on the 
cuckoo's egg, and showing the ground 
colour in a similar manner to the mark- 
ings on those of the dupe. I have selected 
my illustrations for the present article 
from Continental specimens, as many of 
these illustrate types quite distinct from 
those usually found in this country ; and a 
comparison with eggs deposited with our 
better known British foster-parents will, 
I think, go far towards converting the 
inost hardened unbeliever to the theory of 
hereditary selection. 

In reply 10 numerous letters upon the 
subject, although it is now a matter of 
common knowledge that (he cuckoo first 
lays its egg upon the ground and then 
carries it to the nest of the selected foster- 
parent in its bill, it does not seem to have 
occurred to ornithologists until compara- 
tively recently that the egg was not laid 
in the nest in the ordinary manner. 

In Jesse's edition of White's "Natural 
History of Selborne," he states : — " It is 
a fact, 1 believe hitherto not noticed by 
naturalists, that the cuckoo deposits its 
egg in the nest of the titlark, etc., by 
means of the foot." 

The manner in which the young cuckoo 
ejected its foster-brothers from the nest 
was first called attention to by Dr. Jenner, 
his statement at the time being received 
with the gieatest incredulity. The pro- 
cess, however, has since been repeatedly 
witnessed by many wnll-known natura- 
lists; and at the last annual meeting of 
the Selborne Society a series of lantern 
slides were shown illustrating the manner 
i i which the ejectment was effected. 

Earlier writers accuse the cuckoo of a 
blacker crime than even the murder of its 
foster-brothers, for Pliny says: — "The 
foster-mother takes a great pleasure in the 
fine appearance, and is quite surprised to 
have become the mother of so fine an off- 
spring, until at last, when the young 
cuckoo is able to take wing, he "inishes 
by devouring her." Shakespeare cm- 
bodies the same idea in " King Henry 
IV. , " when Worcester says to the Kin j; : — 
" Being fed by us, you used us so 

.^s that ungentle gull the cuckoo bird 

Useth the sparrow. Did oppress our 

Grew by our feeding to so great a bulk 
That even our love durst not come near 

your sight 
For fear of swallowing." 



Modern writers have, however, white- 
washed the cuckoo, transforming him into 
the " sweet harbinger of spring," and he 
has secured an easily-earned popularity by 
announcing to the world at large (usually 
jjrematurely) the news of the season's 
coming. For the victims whom he tricks 
into becoming his drudges his note should 
remain as of old, " a sound of fear un- 
pleasing to the married ear " of respect- 
able robins and wagtails whose homes he 
invades and (urns into foundling hospitals 
for his murderous offspring. 

The WeeJTwild Life in 
Pictures. 

(See page 169.) 

PUFFIN ISLAND, Anglesey (1), where 
the photograph from which this pic- 
Cure is reproduced was taken, is a 
well-known haunt of guillemots during 
three months of the year. For this period 
they return to their ancestral crags and 
islets, laying their single, large, pointed 
eggs of many varying shades upon bare 
edges. The rest of the year they -spend in 
the open sea, whither they return before 
Che young ones can fly, though they can 
swim with their wings under watei faster 
than the fishes. 

2. — The noctule is the largest but one of 
our British bats, and is easily recognised 
on any summer evening, flying at a higher 
level than the common small bats. It 
preys mostly upon beetles apparently, and 
when it seizes one with its little dog-like 
teeth it cleverly uses its in-spread tail as a 
scooping dish from which to devour its 
prey. Many observers think that it is 
this action which causes those sudden, 
perpendicular descents which are charac- 
teristic of Lts flight. 

3.— The chalk hill blue butterfly, of 
which (he male, female, and the under- 
side are shown in the picture, is common 
in a great many places in the South of 
England, especially on hilly ground of 
chalk or ooiiCe. The uppcr.side of the male 
is pale silvery blue, that of the female 
dark smoky brown, but (he spotted under- 
sides of (he two sexes differ much less, the 
male being more greyish and the female 
more brownish. The meaning of (he 
differences of colouring in butterllies is 
not ea.sily understood, since the methods of 



appearance, 

4. — The great willow herb is that plant 
which grows in tall clumps and rows by 
the waterside, with narrow leaves liki' 
those of the willow, and conspicuous rosy- 
crimson flowers, each with a wbitt cross 
in (he middle, formed by the four spread- 
ing stigmas. It has many local names, 
most of them suggesting templing sum- 
mer dishes (o the rustic mind, ouch as 
codlins-and-cream, apple pie, cherry pie. 
custard-cup'i. and gooseberry pie. 

5.— The musk mallow is one of our 
handsomest wild plants, with its finely-cut 
leaves and large, spreading blossoms of 
pale satiny pink. It is frequently culti- 
vated, especially the white variety, in 
gardens, where it well deserves a place. 
Hedgebanks, roadsides, and gravelly pas- 
tures are its haunts. Its leaves are very 
like those of the scented geraniums of our 
greenhouses, but much thinner in texture. 

6. — The tiny harvest-mouse, known to 
farm labourers generally as the " red 



mouse " from the bright ruddy colour of 
its fur, was first discovered as a British 
animal by Gilbert White. As may be seen 
from the picture, it makes a beautiful 
round nest, which is suspended to stalk» 
of corn or herbage near the ground. Of 
one of these nests Gilbert While said : 
" It was so compact and well filled that 
it would roll across the (able, without 
being discoTiposed, although it contained 
eight liltle mice that were naked and 
blind." In examining the structure of a 
nest it is interesting to see how the har- 
vest mice have shredded blades of com or 
grass into narrow strips scarcely thicker 
than thread. 

7. — The nightjar when squatting, as is 
its custom, on the ground or lengthwise 
along the bough of a tree looks as unlike 3 
bird as a bird can. To see it at all is 
very difficult, on account of the curious ■ 
mottling of its plumage of many 
shades of brown and greyish-brown, 
and when seen, with its broad face and 
tapering outline, it suggests a curious 
reptile rather than a bird. The ward 
ctiurrlng noise which it makes in the 
woods at night, as well as its habit of flit- 
ting close to your /ace in the dusk, or 
suddenly clapping its wings over its back, 
combine with its large owl-like eyes and 
wide frog-like mouth to make it an object 
of superstition and- mystery to many 
country-folk. 

"The Relieion cf Nature." 

A CORRESPONDENT thinks <hat I ought 
to reply lu Ihe Academy's long article 
on this subjecl ; but really there is 
nothing 10 reply to. Dogmatic conlradiction, 
without evidence in support, is not argument ; 
nor is verbal quibbling. 

Let one e.xample of the Academy's style of 
crilicsm— the elaboration of disfinc(ions with- 
out d fferences — suffice to show what I mean. 
Imvi:- 

" Mr, Kay Robinson's description of the 
origin o( religion appears to have been self- 
evolved and Cakes no account of what others 
have said on the same subject ; 
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"Of course, here Mr. Kay Robinson has 

given up any pretence of writing scientifically 
and is using his imagination for the purpose of 
guessing at what may have happened. It is 
more reasonable to suppose that the beginning 
of religion lay in fear. Prima^al man, when 
his intelligence had been developed a little 
beyond Ihai of his arboreal progenitors, heard 
the thunder and .taw the lightning and might 
very well have come lo the conclusion that 
>ome poft-er greater than he was launching the 
boll and sounding his unitlery. He could not 
understand the wind and the wave, and so he 
made gods nlio controlled them. At night he 
dreamed of his dead and arose thinking they 
must be alive, and so framed his Paradise or 
his Valhalla. This explanation is surely just 
us good as thai which Mr. Robinson puts 
forward." 

Now, can any one of the 50,000 readers of 
The CouSTHV-'SlDK discover any difference 
whatever between my explanation and that 
which the Academy puts forward as an alter- 
native? What good can be dune to the cause 
of religion or science, literature or logic, by 
5uch waste of words to no purpose? 

E. K. R. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Tbe EorAlg't Wlags.— Few people seem to 
be aware chat earwigs can fly ; because they 
do so as a rule only in the dark and when 
you see ihem by daylight there is no sugges- 
tion of wings about them. Uui underneath 
the smalt wing-cases which seem scarcely 
larger than single Scales upon their long 
bodies a very efficient pair of pinions are neatly 



Sbadowsraph ol id Buwig. 



folded ; and, although the illustration — beir 
reproduced from a shadowgraph pholograph- 
does not show the ample extent of these trans- 
parent tissues, it very admirably indicates the 
•underful way in which ihey are folded under 
■he small wing-cases. For the wings are 
divided into three areas. The part ne.\t Ihe 
body folds fanwise towards the body and i^ 
Srsl packed under the wing-cases. Then the 
middle pari also folds like a fan by means of 

and is turned back under the wing-cases. Thi'i 
brings the forked nervures in the third part of 
the wing close together so that they also tan 
be folded fanwise under the wing-casps. Thu>. 
when completely foSed, each wing resemble* 
t triple f.in, the first two folded towards Ihe 
body and the third away from it. As a rule 
this folding takes place automatically when the 
insect alights after flying ; but sometimps a 
hitch occurs and then it is interesling to ob- 
serve the use which the earwig makes of ihc 
It the end of the tail to fold the wings 



A Note Iroin New Zealand.— Sir,— I have a 
pair of homing pigeons, reared in my pigeon- 
jtpuse, that have taken a fancy for an arboreal 
fffe. They spend most of their time on the tree 
brancfies, and just now the hen is silting on 
eggs in a great clump ol parasitical growth 
called by the Maoris "kie-kie," of a grassv 
nature that occurs in the fork of the branches 
of the large trees. It is full of soft dead 
growth that is utilised by slarlings, mynah;, 
and sparrows for their nesu. The pigeons 
and their neighbours get on all right. The 
pigeons come to the house for their food and 
return to the tree. This is the first instance 
of lame house pigeons taking to trees that I 
have ever heard of.— Yours, etc., Arthur 
Messbr, Tukanamo, Hawera, Taranaki, New 
Zealand. [I have only known this to happen 
when the competition for nesting-boxes in ihe 
pigeon -house is too keen for some of the 
weaker birds, which are driven out to nest 
where they can. — Eo.] 

Ivflaence ol the Male. — Sir, — I do not know 
anything as to ihe influence of the male affect- 
ing the colour of the eggs where Ihe parents 
are different varieties, but I should very much 
doubt it. But with reference to what Dr. 
Allison says, it might interest some of your 
readers to see the result of the experiments of 
IVofessor Ewart in Scotland. He has tried 
to find out if the sire of the first offspring 
had any effect on succeeding offspring, but al- 
though he fias made a number of experiments, 
he has not managed to find one clear case. 
He has bred with. a zebra male and several 
mares and afterwards bred the same mares 
with horses and has not in any case found 
the slightest trace of the first sire in the youn^r. 
With rabbits I liave known of a large number 
of crosses, and in no case has the Rrst sire 
shown any influence. Of the instances that 
Dr. Allison gives (i) appears lo be only a 
superstition, though I know it is very largely 
held, and (i) and (3) have been explained by 
the fact that many young foals show marks 
which might be thought to be signs of donkey 
blood, but are really signs of a throw-back 
to the wild horses Ihey are descended from, 
and these are generally lost as they grow older. 
If any readers know of their own knowledge 
of any cases it would be very interesting if 
they would relate them, but the whole pedi- 
gree of the dog or other animal wants know- 
ing as it may be a case of throwing back lo a 
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t of sighi. 



Siril ooa Cora.— Sir,— On the battlefield 
Vasebv, part of which is used for corn grow- 
iiK, are several larjje depressions which are 
^uppDii'd 10 be placei where the bodies of the 

ploughed and sown with the rest of the field 
' each year, but nothing grows on them except 
rank weeds. U is peculiar that just round 
The edges of (hem the ears of wheal are almost 
twice Ihe size of an average ear. How can 
it be accounted for that wheat will not grow 
on these spots, yet round the edges attain such 
a remarkable sire?— Yours, etc., J. Wilkin- 
to.\. Market Harborough. 



public reading room and a museum of stuffed 
birds given by Charles Prideaux, Esq. The 
collection of British shells is important." The 
Town Hall is in Pore Street under tlie ciock, 
you will find the library upstairs, and the 
museum is just anywhere, said a native. Up 
the stairs I went and found a newspaper room. 
■' The library and museum are both done av.ay 
with," said a pre-occupicd reader, " ond this 
room is strictly private." It may be remarked 
that Kingsbridge is an opulent disirict.— 
Yours, etc., A. H. SwlNTON. 

Cat imi Cblckea.— Sir,- 1 have never seen 
any account of a cat caring for a chicken as 
mine does. They have now lived together for 
a moilth and a kitten with them. The chicken 
was a very sickly one, but is now quite strong. 
I was carrying it across the yard and put it 
down a moment and on turning round found 
Ihe cat was picking it up, and she took it 
to her kitten. Every day she carries it back, 
and sometimes from a distance she goes oflF at 
a gallop with it swinging from her mouth. 
She insists on washing it as she does the 
kitten. The chicken objects to be licked and 
sometimes it does not want to be picked up, 
but the cat holds it down with her paw 10 gel 
hold of it.— Yours, etc.. (Mrs.) G. I.lovu, 
Blake House, U'inslow, Bucks. 

The Shoveler Dock.— Sir,— In my recent 
article upon the shovel er duck (see Tim 
CouNTRY-StDE for June 16th, page 86) I men- 
tioned that the bird worked round the top edge 
of the nests a loose felting made from its own 
down. This down is a curious modification of 
feather arrangement. It is composed of a 
number of fine filament-like feathers radiating ' 
from a single minute quill which is hardly 
more than a small scale of the epidermis. 
Each of these thread-like barbs is covered its 
full length with the usual barbules, and the 
barbules are tipped with little nodules which 
evidently take the place (if the ordinary hook- 
like barbiclcB. and help the separate particles 
of down to mat themselves loosely together. A 
few of the smaller contour feathers from the 
bird's breast generally get mixed up with this 
down and it is by means of these ttiat you can 
distinguish the owner of the nest. Those of 
the shoveler duck have a round umber spot 
in Ihe centre of the w»h the outer margin of 
it being a pale chestnut. The mallard's 
feathers, in distinction, are larger in si/e anil 



(From Brawlaet »r Min Bnrtmt] 

Bteut Faath«n of (1) The Shovelar Duck, tnl |2) The Hallsrl. 



grandfather or other ancestor which, of co.irse, have a dark narrow umber stripe running 

is common.— Yours, etc., H. A. Soames, Ol- along the centre to its extreme tip. The base 

ford. Sevcnoaks. of this dark siripe is inclined to widen out 

A Great Improveitieiit ! — Sir,— I chanced to and so give it the shape of a spear head. Tlje 

pay a visit to Kingsbridge. Soulh Devon, the rest of the feather is a dirly while,— Vours. 

other dav with the guide book in which 1 read, etc., Tfiom.is Hepolrk, Benerembah, Knoll 

"The town Hall, erected 1850, cont.Viiii a Road, Foolscray. 
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\ Gardeoer't Enemy. — It ii a mutter of re- 
joicing for na[uraiists that the hawfincfi, one 
vf ihe handsomest of British birds and former]}' 
one of the rarest, is slowly but surely Increas- 
ing in numbers in many localities. Unforlu- 
nalely when the young can fly family parties 
descend into tlie gardens in the very early 
morning and play havoc with the peas. Whole 
rows ore shredded by their powerful beaks in 
a very short time, and as a consequence they 
fall under the ban of the gardener. The illus- 
tration shows how completely the pods are 
emptied by the birds, and many fall victims 
10 their craving (or peas. They are, however, 



well as robins and was rather puzzled at the 
time, but on observation found that (his only 
happened in the cases that came under my 
notice after the young birds had left the nest. 
The conclusion I came lo was that they do 
not regurgitate, but thai the parent birds carry 
a small portion of food to their young from 
time to time while encouraging itheih to forage 
for themselves. This was well_ illustrated a 
few weeks ago when I watched with much 
amusement a starling teaching a young one 
to look for food on the lawn. The old bird 
had an insect in her beak and pretended to be 
busily engaged looking for others in the grass, 



such wary birds that the most «atchful of 
gardeners can seldom catch them at their work, 
and it is unlikely that they will be exterminated 

Tbe Cuckoo'i Courtililp.— Sir,— The usual 
incidents of the cuckoo's love-making are as 
follow : — The male bird calls " cuckoo " from 
his perch in the "greenwood." If a female 
cuckoo, desirous o( mating, hears him she re- 
sponds with the bubbling note, and he im- 
mediately Hies to where she is. When be 
arrives at her side he frequently, in his e.t- 

calling " Cuck-cuck-oo " or " Cuck-cuck-cuck- 
oo " and finishing up with an absurd sound 
like hoarse laughter. There are evidently on 
the whole far more male than female cuckoo-^ 
iind in some districts the former seem to out- 
number the hitter bv quite three or four to 
nne.— Yours, etc., M. R. Janes, Rivenhall, 
.■Vi-ork's Green, near Birmingham. 

Mlgrtuti Sleeping Before Detlh.— Sir,— In 
the article on "' Birds Lost at Sea " on June 
30th mention is made of the birds " sleeping 
with heads under wings." Maj' I give my 
experience, gathered in voy.tges to and from 
India? It is that the action of migrants, 
which have alighted on ships at sea, in going 
to sleep in circumstances such as is narrated 
in the article in question is invariably the pre- 
lude to death from exhaustion. Even if such 
b'rds do succeed in getting ashore I question 
whether anv survive.— Yours, etc, H. A. F. 
M.iGRATti (Major), Brook Lodge, Willow. 
.Somerset. [.Many readers must have attempted 
10 keep alive migrants found In this condition ; 
and it would be intere.'iting to know if the 
attempts always fail-^Eo.] 

HAW Birds' Teach Their Young.- Sir,— A 
correspondent in your issue of 7th de- 
scribes how a robin, after dividing a worm 
into lour piece':, swallows three and carries 
the remainini.' piece to it-- youn?. He won- 
dert if the robin regurgitates. I have seen the 
same ihing with blackbirds and thrushes as 
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ing with open mouth and fluttering wings it 
turned away and appeared busier than ever. 
The young bird then began to imitate and 
was rewarded with the insect dropped on the 
grass, not into its mouth. The old one would 
then get another insect and go through the 
same proceeding over and over again, — Yours, 
etc., H. S. Woodward, Colwyn, Falkirk, N.B. 

SwUtt and Martins. — Sir, — Regarding the 
finding of a swift sitting on her eggs in 3 
martin's nest by a correspondent at Romford, 
I beg to say that at the end of June and the 
beginning of July, 1904, two swifts had the 
h:ibii of flying up to a martin's nest (contain- 
ing young) in the eaves of the next house. 
Till' martins were greatly upset (uttering their 
plaintive liquid note) by the screeching swifts 
da-ihing up and dinging on to their little 
home. The intruders did not seem to mean 
harm, allowing themselves to be driven away 
by the owners, but appeared to have an a^ec- 
tinn for the martins' chicks. The visits were 
paid not a few times practically every evening 
for at least a fortnight, i cannot say whether 
the swifts fed the chicks or not.— \'ours, etc, 
.\. C.vHrROv .SliOHK, Millbrook, Croydon. 

Elliott Pheasanli — A Correction.— Sir,— 
■' Chanticleer " is wrong in stating that Elliott 
pheasants are from Thibet and that the first 
pairs realised j^Tjo a piiir. [ first introduced 
these birds from Ningpo, N. China, and they 
realised £120 per pair. This h.ippened about 

-Stoke Newington, London. N. 
A PiDcky Hlwel Thrush — Sir,— A lad 



A Catlike Wren.— Sir,— I once watched a 
wren playing with a white butterfly she had 
caught. She acted exactly as a cat does with 
a mouse, giving it a peck and then letting it 
go, and whenever the insect tried to get away 
" Jenny " was down on it agnig, giving it a 
good shake and watching for the next move. 
This went on for long. — Yours, etc., A 
Scottish Reader. 

Cati and Scent— A Warning.— .Sir,— Many 
years ago I happened to have a bottle of eau 
d'Cologne in my hand, and knowing cats were 
fond of scent poured half a teaspooiiful on her 
■houlder. In a little she began to lick it, then 
her eyes got furious, and suddenly she sprang 
Irom the hearth rug to a side table, then from 
there to a cabinet, and never slopped bounding 
about till she landed downstairs and was very 
sick. 1 am sorry to i,ay she was stone blind 
ever after, and ii was sad to see her feeling 
her way about the house and knocking up 
against (he legs of chair*.— Yours, etc., 'A 
Reader," Edinburgh. 

Tbf Com Banting.— Sir,— ,Mr. Nunn's note 
on Che corn bunting in your current issue is 
interesting, but to me un sat i.'- factory. Al- 
though 1 admk its undoubted liking for rough 
Belds ol vetches, sainfoin, or the like, I hair 
found by far the greater number of nests in 
more or less isolated gorse patches, thick 
growths of bramble, and goose grass, or in 
the various tail weeds (willow herb, hemlock, 
nettles, etc.) which accumulate and flourish 
for years on Ihe edges of commons and fields 
which have been laid down for grazing and 
are never cut, in Ihe South Downs, close to 
the sea, and in the particular area in which I 
have observed the species most regularly. 
There are few, if any, fields of sainfoin or 
vetch, and I am certain that the corn buntings, 
which are resldem throughout the year, nest 
by preference in the gorse and other patches, 
that they seldom nest before early July, and 
that this is not the result of earlier nesi^ 
being destroyed, because the com[rfement of 
eggs is always a goo4 one, and because, for 
experiment sake, I have watched individual 
pairs from June 8th until August istb. And 
year after year I have watched birds carrying 
building material in places far removed from 
any ground where there was the remotest 
chance of having been disturbed in the middle 
of July. — Yours, etc., Norman Gii.rov. 
(Another field ornithologist of large e.tperience. 
Mr. John Walpole Bond, writes from Horsham 
to exactly the same effect, and adds ; " I be- 
lieve that these birds feed their young on some 
specially I.nte insert, i.e., one onlv found ,is a 
rule during the late summer. Thit. would 
account for their late breeding." I should, 
however, doubt the likelihood of a grneral 
feeder like the bunting being dependeni upon 
any particular kind of insect for nursery tare, 
when wholesome insects of so many kinds are 
abundant in May and early June. — Ed,] 

Dried-up Frogs. — Sir, — Going down a long 
sandy lane outside Mansfield I came across 
scores of large dead and dying frogs. In the 
majority of cases they were simply dry mum- 
mies. In only a few were there signs of life. 
I have never noticed anything of this kind 
before.- Yo-.trs, etc., H, E. Birks, ' \Vesl 
Bridgford. Nottingham, ■• 

The Little Owl in Northints.- ~ 
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a missel thrush's 
the nest the bird dashed in Ihe fare of ih 
boy. The boy terrified, quickly descende 
the tree. When questioned by the sexton, h 
said he did not know what had struck hln 
but he felt blond on his (are.— Yours, etc 
R. H. IrVI>^c;, St. Annes-by-the-Sea. 



The little owl i> 
r have everv re. 
owl (.Itftenc n 
siderable number of these owls in the northern 
part ol the County of Northampton during the 
past few years and also found several of 'heir 
nests. They are in ene or two districts here 
probably the commonest owl. Stuffed speci- 
mens are to be seen in the windows of most 
of the local taxidermists, but I have not heard 
of any occurrence of the Byry owl referred 
to. I will certainly keep a sharp lirak out 
during the coming autumn for the mobbing 
of the little owls bv tils,— Your=, etc., G, H. 
Lewis. Cecil Road, Norlhamplon. 
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Additions to the Natural History Museum, 

. By R- Lydckkcr. 



MOUNT RUWENZORI, in Central 
Africa, rec«n(ly ascended by the Duke 
o! the Abruzzi, has recently been ex- 
plored zootc^ically by collectors sent out 
through the aid of a fund furnished by 
lovers of natural history, and their col- 
U'ctions, which include a very large series 
of mammal and bird skins, have been pre- 
sented to the Natural History Branch of 
the British Museum. 

They include a number of species either 
ntw to science or previously represented 
only by a few specimens. Since, however, 
the whole of this collection, at all events 
for Ihe present, is consigned to the study 
wrics, it does not properly come within 
iht; scope of these articles. 

Yhc collection of mounted specimens of 
.Afric.in antelopes in the Museum is pro- 
biibly without a rival in the world. Till 
ihe other day it has, however, been with- 
out an adult specimen of a very remark- 
able antelope discovered in 1861 in the 
:iwan)ps of the Victoria Nyanza by the ex- 
plorer Spelce. 

This antelope is the situtunga, or 
ni'kong, the Tragelaphus speket of 
naturalists, an ally of the bushbucks; and 
its chief peculiarity is the great elongation 
of the hoofs, which afford adequate sup- 
port when walking or wading in the 
swampy ground — a really beautiful in- 
stance of adaptation to abnormal condU 

These antelopes are about the size of 
fallo^v- deer; and the bucks are clothed 
with long brownish hair, and carry a ; 
handsome pair of spirally- twisted horns. 

it is to Captain J. Harrison that ihe 
Museum is indebted for a fine buck of this 
^[>ecics (or of a closely allied race), which 
has been mounted by Mr. Rowland Ward, 
of Piccadilly, and placed in the west cor- 

.An even more interesting, although 
much smaller, animal recently added to 
the exhibited series — this time in the 
rodent case in the lower mammal gallery 
— is a specimen of one of the crested rats 
(Lophiomys) of East Africa, It is the first 
of its kind ever publicly shown in the 
Museum and probably in England. 

Measuring about fifteen inches in 
length, inclusive of the short bushy tail, 
these rats are in the main covered with a 
long, rough coat of black and while hair. 

Along each side of the body there runs, 

' sad band of short brown 

) the creature exactly the 



shire or black horse, being black with the 
characteristic white star on the forehead. 

Another addition to the same series is 
(he head of a bull-lerrier, presented by Mr. 
Rowland Ward. It may not be generally 
known that although at the present day 
bull-terriers are milk-while, in former 
days they were generally brindled, or of 
seme other dark colour, inclusive of black- 
aiid-tan. Most, or all, of ihe dogs kept 
for fighting in old days were bull-terriers, 
and not, as commonly supposed, bull- 
dogs. A corollary from this is that some 
of the skulls labdied in colteciions as those 
of bull-dogs may really beiiong (o bull- 
Possibly the addition of a specimen of 
such a common species as the roach 10 the 
scries of British fishes in the saloon at the 
further end of the bird gallery may 
scarcely be regarded as an event of sufTi- 
citnt interest to be recorded in this 
column. 

As a matter of fact, the spetnmen is of 
great interest as an example of a new 
method of mounting and colouring fislwsi 
(one of the mos' difficuit subjects with 
which the taxidermist has to de.tl); and it 
is, consequently, well worthy of the nuift 
cf retul inspection. If visitors are salisiied 
with the new attempt, they may be inter- 
ested to know that the mounting is the 
work of one of the Museum empiovi'es, 
Mr. Stem-\itz. well known on the Thames 
as a successful sculler. 

Should any visitor miss the case of bats 
nlluded to in my last communication, it 



Holiday Haunts. 

Folkettoae.— Few places ore more wonhy 
of the love of the student of nature Ihan "T)ie 
Warren" at Folkestone, a stretch of highly 
picturesque shoreland about Wo miles in ex- 
tent. To the geologist it is fascinating indeed, 
gault, clay, chalk, and green sand being in 
close association, the former with its wealth 
of fossils. The gently-rising ground toward* 
the foot of the clifls provides many botanical 
prizes and a fund of interest to the lepidopierUc 
as well.— A. H. Williams, 38, St. Michael's 
Street, Folkestone. 

Hcaltby Huboar View.— Those >vho are 
about to pa^s a holiday season In In-land may 
be glad to hear of Harbour View, a tiny but 
most ai tractive resort on the shores of 
Courtmacsherry Bay. seven miles by road 
from Bandon and four from Timoleague. and 
having communication with the fonner sta- 
tion by motor- 'bus and with the latter by car. 
It is one of the most bracing places along the 
beautiful coast of Cork. 

Good golf-links (eighteen -hole course) ad- 
join the hotel, (he bathing is good and sale, 
boating and fishing can be had to one's heart's 
content, the surrouijding country is charm- 
ing, and the wild flowers, birds, shells, and 
inserts will prove an immense attraction to 
Nature-lovers. 

Furnished cottages can be rented, and there 
is a nice little eafi where cyclists can obtain 
a meal at most moderate rates. 

There arc very cheap excursion tickets dailv 
during the summer months from Cork and 
Bandon to Timoteague and Courtmacsherry — 
the latter pretty village is reached bv feVrv 
across the bay.— (Miss) M. E. Sari^h.wt, 
Golden Grove, Douglas Road. Cork. 

SalcoBbe, Devon. — Sir. — In response 10 the 
first paragraph of The Countbv-Siiif,, No. ~,g, 
might I bring to the notice ol nature lovers 
who seek a quie* holiday resort Salcoinbey A 
splendid harbour with safe bathing, boating, 
and fishing ; grand coast scenery ; many rare 
birds, wild flon'ers. and butterflies. Within 






hair, giving I 

appearance of having been clipped along 

this tine. 

Probably this short-haired tract is 
glandular' in its nature, like the short- 
haired patch on the back of sloths; but 
even if this be so we arc not much (he 
forwarder, seeing that nothing is really 
known with regard to the precise function 
of such glnndular patches. 

The serie,-; of domesticated animals has 
bei'n enriched by the addition of the head 
and skull of a very celebrated shire mare, 
" Starlight," formerly owned by the late 
Mr. F. Crisp, of Long Stanton. Cam- ^ 
bridgeshire, and presented hy his widow. 
" Starlight, " who was the winner of many 
prizes between Ihe years 1888 and 1891, 
was a typical example of the old English 
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Bolt HMd, : 

A lovely ipot in DevonBhir* for 



iiay be mentioned that the reason I 



of damp in the tree trunk, which 
when under cover, gave rise to a plentiful 
crop of mould. 



ikli who ink a quiet holiday. 

ten minutes of this house 1 have gathcrrd ovei 
one hundred varieties of flowers. I shall bi 
glad 10 give further inlorniatlon to anyone ivhi 
sends me a stamped addre>-pd envelope,— 
Yours, etc.. (Mrs.) E, H. 1'oit. Helgrave 
Salcombe, R.S.O.. Devon. 
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In a Rock PooL 

By The REV. THEODORE WOOD, F.E S. 
n SUBAQUATIC fairyland viewed through a diminishing- 
n glass; piled up masses of craggy, precipitous mountains, 
' rent and torn by winding gorges and deep ravines, and 
separated by valleys paved with golden sand ; waving groves 
and copses of crimson and purple and tenderest green, with the 
sunlight glinting into them, all in miniature, and all seen 
through a translucent veil of shimmering water^that is the 
rock pool, on a bright sunny day in summer. 

An artist might peer into its crystal depths and find material 
for a hundred pictures; a poet might gaze at its mysterious 
beauties and gather inspiration (or many a flight of graceful 
fancy or of deepest thought. And all that one has to do in 
order to see this exquisite panorama is to wander down to the 
water's edge when the tide is out. 

.And it is peopled by such wonderful creatures. Shadowy 
forms go glancing to and fro as one looks down. They are 
shrimps and half-grown prawns, semi-trans pa rent, full o( the 
joy and energy of life, driving themselves through the water by 
the beat of their great fanlike tails. One could almost fancy 
that they were elves and pixies, flitting in 'and out among the 

Vou catch a glimpse, too, of a little collection of flashes of 
iridescent light, seemingly unconnected, yet travelling along in 
company. They are reflected from the invisible body of a Beroe, 
an egg-shaped jellyfish the size of a small acorn, slowly forcing 
its way across the pool by the rhythmic beat of eight narrow 
belts of liny hairlike scales, drawn longitudinally round its 

And trailing beneath it in the water are two long slender 
threads, set throughout their length with numberltss snoods 
and nooses of thread more slender still, with which it cease- 
lessly angles for its microscopical prey. 

All round the margin of the pool the rocks are studded with 
sea anemones, some with their beautiful crimson and purple 
tentacles spread widely open, like the petals of a dahlia, others 
mere shapeless lumps of brown or olive-green jelly. 

The former of these are hungry ; and ever and anon a tiny 
gunnel or blenny, or perhaps an unwary shrimp, swims up 
against those innocent-looking arms. TTien instantly it is 
arrested. For a moment or two it struggles; then paralysis 
comes on, and in a few seconds it is dead. For those terrible 
tentacles are set with row upon row of tiny oval cells, so formed 
that they spring open at the slightest touch ; and every cell 
contains a slender thread-like dart with a barbed tip, ready to 
leap out and bury itself in the flesh of any ereaiure which 
touches it ; and every dart is impregnated with deadly venom. 
Then the other tentacles come slowly closmg in. and the carcase 
of the victim is pressed down into the interior of the body. For 
many and many a grim tragedy takes place in this beautiful 
submarine paradise of the Rock Pool. 

Coiled up under thai ston.-' at (he bottom of tho pool is an 
;inimiil that looks almost liko a bootlace. It is a nemcnes, and 



is one of the most wonderful of al! the wonderful creatures that 
live in the sea. For it is impossible to measure its length. It 
may seem at one moment to be no more than three feet lonj;. 

But a moment later it may be fifteen or twenty feet long, and 
a moment later still it may be thirty, or even forty ; and then il 
will shrink to eight feet, and extend ifst-lf to five and tweniy, 
and dwindle once more to three. It is almost indefinitely elastic, 
indeed, and lakes advantage of this fact in capturing its prey, 
which it " plays " as an angler plays a salmon or a trout, hold- 
ing oh to it firmly with its sucker-like mouth, yielding to all 
its attempts to dart away, but drawing it back, again and again, 
till at last it is exhausted by its struggles 

Here, too. is a sea mouse, far more slug-like than mouse- 
like, as regards shape, three or four-inches in length, and 
ctothed in a dense coat of matted bristles. A duller, dingier, 
less attractive^ooking creature could scarcely be imagined. Yet 
in reality it is one of the most exquisite objects to be found io 
the sea. The simple fact is that it is dirty. 

That matted coat of bristles serves as a fitter, straining out the 
mud from the water which passes into the gills. Rinse Uif 
creature thoroughly- Rinse it again, if necessary, and even y« 
again, until every particle of mud has been washed away. 

Then look at it in the sunlight, and you will be astounded at 
its wonderful beauty. The softest and richest tints of crimson 
and purple, and green and yellow and blue, in an almost inliiiiU' 
variety of shades, are rippling and playing over its bristly coai. 
melting into one another, and changing with every change ol 
light. You cannot imagine anything more gorgeous, more 
glorious, and yet more harmonious than that marvellous iii.-<>> 
of mingling colours. Yet in the strange, mysterious prodiRaliii 
of Nature, all that wealth of varied hue normally lies hiddiii m 
the bottom of the sea, and plastered over with mud, so thai no 

That starfish at the bottom of the pool is slowly movinR— 
gliding over the stones, and up the side of the rock. How- 
does it glide ? Take it out of the water and turn it upside down, 
and you will see. The whole of the lower surface of each ray 
is studded over with hundreds upon hundreds of small white 
fleshy objects, which even as one looks at them are drawn back, 
one after another, within the skin. They are sucker-Ccet. 
shaped somewhat like tiny wineglasses, each with a conical 
cup at the tip of a slender footstalk; and by their alternate use, 
those beneath one ray being first employed, and then thox 
beneath another, the starfish travels slowly along. 

One would never dream o( attributing mischief to a starfish. 
So helpless a creature would seem incapable of causing the 
smallest harm to any living being. Yet starfishes destroy 
oysters in hundreds of thousands annually, and within the List 
few months have devoured some tweniy thousand bushels of 
mussels in the Hunstanton "fishery" alone. 

Thi- do,' wh''lk. loi), looks perfectly harmless. Yet he is 
responsible for the death of many a small shell-bearing mollusc. 
For, hidden away within his body, is a formidable "tooth- 
ribbon," which combines the functions of drill and grapnel, first 
boring a hole through the shell of the victim, and then dragnifii 
out its flesh in small pieces, till pretty well the whole 0! Us 
body has been devoured. Examine the empty shells which lie 
upon the shore, where the waves have flung them, and you oill 
find many pierced with a small round hole. Then you mav 
know that the former inmate of every one of those shells ftll 
victim to the voracious appetite of the dog whelk. 

Those gaping holes in the rock at the side of the pool are the 
entrances to the burrows of piddocks; and the piddork is a 
mystery and a marvel. How does a sofl-botiied animal, clolhed 
in nothing but a flimsy shell, which only covers part of its body, 
contrive to tunnel through and through the solid rock? I1 
does it; there is no doubt whatever about that. 

.All these rocks amid which our pool is situated are more or 
less honeycombed by their burrows; and the very fact that they 
are but rocks washed by the waves, instead of cliffs toweriiit; 
proudly above them, is a result of the labours of these wonderful 
molluscs, which have deprived England of many a broad acre 
of coast land by undermining the foundation on which it stood. 
Yet the shell of the piddock is no thicker than a postcard; and 
though its surface is traversed by ridges, like those of a file, 
one would imagine that they would be worn away almost at 
once by friction against the rock as the ajiimal slowly twists 
itself first to one side and then lo the other. 

What a curious contradiction it seems! Nature occupied 
!■ " - i> 11 -i i(id>. o yi--ir> in building up these great chalk 
Strata, and now- she is slowly destroying her handiwcn-k by the 
agency of the piddock. 
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Free Stereoscopes. 

Remarkable Scheme to Popularise the Instrument and 
Advertise 

"THE COUNTRY-SIDE." 



The Country-Side has now been supplying Stereoscopes to its readers for more than six months, and with- 
out one single exception the leltcrs of acknowledgement that have reached us from all parts of the Kingdom 
have expressed unstinted praise and intense delight. 

But perhaps the most general note has been that of astonishment that so beautiful an instrument could be 
supplied at so small a cost. Except to the few, the Stereoscope has not been sufficiently known, and the great 
effort of The CouNTKV-SroE is the first real attempt to popularise this marvellous invention and render it acces- 
sible to all. 

Thousands of Stereoscopes have been sold during the past six months, hut we are not content. 
We have such faith in Its recreative and educational value that we have determined to do our' best to place an 
instrument in every home in the land- — or, at any rate, in the home of every reader of The Counthy-Side. 

At the same time, wc want to double the circulation of The Col'ntrv-Side, and so, for the twofold purpose 
of introducing- the Stereoscope to new friends and advertising our paper, we have, after careful preparations, 
organised a big scheme by which it shall be possible for anyone who follows out a few simple conditions, to 
obtain a beautiful Stereoscope free. 

This is the scheme : For the next twelve weeks, commencing next week, we .shall publish a coupon in each 
issue of The Country- Side. All that readers who wish to obtain 

A Stereoscope Free of Charge 

ha\'e to do, Is to purchase two copies of The Country-Side each week for twelve weeks, and to cut out from these the 
coupons. Then when twenty-four coupons have been secured in this way, send them to this oflice, tt^ether with 
four penny stamps to cover postage, and we will forward a beautiful Stereoscope. 

There is one other condition. You must undertake to give away or sell at least one of the copies of the 
paper each week. Of course, if you sell the extra copy 

You Will Have Paid Nothing 

at all for your Stereoscope. 

Now here is a unique opportunity to obtain a Stereoscope free. No such scheme has, we believe, been 
organised before, and wc urge you to order ul once an extra copy of next week's issue. Remember, we do not 
ask you to buy a large number of papers each week, nor do wc want yoii to work for your 'Scnpe. All you have 
to do is to get just one additional copy of The Cointrv-Side for twelve weeks and give, or sell, it to a friend; 
and then wc present you free of charge with a Stereoscope. 

If you do not know the Stereoscope, let us say that those who have never looked at a photi^raph through 
a Stereoscope have no idea of the wonderful charm of the instrument. No longer do you look at a picture, 
but at 

Life Itself. 

The very word Stereoscope means " to see solid," and every object stands out not merely in perspective, but 
with the solidity of actual existence before your astonished eyes. 

Here are some of the expressions used by readers of The Country-Side about our Stereoscope. "Very 
Beautiful," "A wonderful Instrument," "Extraordinary value," "Truly astonishing," "Highly valued," 
" Capital," " Exceedingly pleased with it," " Simply delighted," " A great amusement," " Beautifully finished." 
One reader, Mr, A. F. Winterbottom, of Bath, wrote: " Not long ago I gave 7s. 6d. for one very similar." 

Now go right in and get one of these splendid instruments for nothing. Do not merely think about the 
matter until it is too late to act, but .start now. .^ 

Order Two Copies of Next Week's " Country-5ide "^j^, 
from your Newsagent TO=DAY. " 
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Work for the Week. 

Useful lofornutloa for Amatcnn. 
Tlte Heed tor W«ler. 

: parts of England, July has shelf, 
» tr^'ing month for gardening 



The Oai'den. Garden Queries Answered 

_ With regard to your carnations which 

, ,ho open, whm they will receive "an" 1^ d«^g poorly ond ftovin;; little 

•unshine possible. Thev like "'»». "f. '"'"'" ■'"'i''.'''' ' "" f't''' 

and piotity o( water. ' *"« '•'""' .*»"" ?' ™P™e.n«"' »■.'» 

Nerines o^ht now to be placed on a X"."- Carnations prefer ,. calcareous . 



,oil ii 



coil, sunny greenhouse, or in " y~ ?"' ""«<' ''»' "'J' >">"?, „ 
(ram. with a southin aspect, and kept "=«? »< f"'. >'u°^„",°"" """"i ''■'' ? 

Artmclal .aleHng is a. best a po5, dry, _ /• _ ^ -^,^1 ,L"tl''£e'Ze''r'"-!j;o'Kr. 

B. BiucKENuuRV, Downham Market.) 






.••ubstlcutc tor rain, and even where there T^ese plants are deserving of more at- 
i.-< an unlimited supply of hose-pipe and tenlion from the villa gardener than they 
n-ater ihe difficulties of the cultivator are get We have no more decorative winter 
considerable. flowering bulbous plants, and they are 

By a free use of the hoe to keep the sur- easily cultivated if the treatment i's based 
face soil loose and open, there is a little on the fact of their being Cape pli 



You should syringe your lilac hedge 
which is infested with leaf-rollers with 
a strong insectide at once, and then 

hose it, using- as much force as possible. 



gain, evaporation being less than when which grow in our winter from December Next winter dress the soil about the hedge 






Mulching- with short mar 
il fibre, tan or leaf mould i: 



) Jul 
ber. 



, and rest from June to Novem- 






th lime, putting i 
thick and allowing 
April, when it may be covered with soil or 
— (to Jessie H. Davibs, Halifax.) 



Adutowlcdgntegt, — The photograph from 
which our illustration of a polydactyle negro 
German East Africa was reproduced wai 
■ ■ ~ A. N. Wood. 
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also help- Pouioefc 

The final earthing-up of the main crop 

WbH and How to Walw. of potatoes should have been done ere 

Watering should be done in the even- this. In dry soil and where rain is want- 
ing or early morning, and when it is done ing, a weekly soaking will help growing 
there should be no stint. It is not unusual potatoes. Before the water is applied a x^]^g„ by thi 
to see villa gardens merely sprinkled over dressing with nitrate of soda may be 
head in the belief that when the plant it- given to the beds, at the rate of i lb. to 

self and the surface of the soil are wetted twenty square yards. Even where manure of "ell illustrated guide books to 

all is done that can be done. But this has been liberally used, this application side and othef resorts in England is Ulng 

kind of watering is mere make-believe. of nitrate of soda for potatoes is decidedly '^™<^ ^r "'f "^f"]l ,^«"^' Developrnent 

Ti . ,1. ,i„ I ,i, .■! • .1. J _.i. _i u 1 ( I Association, of High Holliorn, London. I nese 

The whole of the so.l to the depth of a helpful. l„„re,lins v„l«™ ™, be b.d tree ef charge 

foot at least should be soaked if the c|,„. from the fawn clerks of the various place, deal, 

plants are to benefit. , . , Celery should be kept going with a with and intending holiday makers cannot do 

Such a walenng twee a week i, far „|e„,if„i p, „, „,„^ It cannot be too be'" »•" to obtain ,h. volume deaUn,! with 

better than a daily sprinkling. J,^^, undersiood that good, tender, fat *• f?" "'.?' *■? '^''' '" ™'!l.'^'" "" 

•>-» " "<- ., . , «■"? -" »"'»>>« «--» ">■«'= •>■« -;! jKelStt'SSf'ToSmTstSul'TS 

Plants m pots, if m the open air, should is rich and the plants are kept well devoted to Malvern, Southend and Westclifl- 

be plunged in ashes or even soil, rather watered. The same is true of late peas ; on-Sea, Falmouth. Harwich and Dovercourc. 

ifian be exposed to the influences of air 'hey must be watered frequently to get a and Kingston^n-Thames. 

and sunshine. good crop. 

The amount of labour saved by this is 

surprising, and the plants are benefited 0"»«'' *"* ^ **■ 

by it as well. If the pots are small in lUtehen Garden. 

proportion to the size of (he plants, period- . ci r j »i, 

■ , t J- _-,i. _ ^-c - , bhouia ttie rain 

ical feeding with an artificial manure , „ 

must be resorted to. •^^^' "^« fi""" OPP**- 

There are plenty of concentrated tumty ought to be 

manures that are suitable for this. We seized for getting out 

have a weakness for Clay's Fertilizer, winter green and 

which is a perfectly safe manure, and spring cabbage. 

»_onderfully feeding to all kinds of ^here the 
plants. A weekly dose at the rate of a . . 

t^iblespoonful lo a gallon of water wUl do Potatoes ha^ 

wonders in the way of growth produc ^"g. » planting of 

tion. broccoli and Brussels 

ChryaaDthemami. sprouts should be got 

Chrysanthemums. If lately shifted into 'n- Onions are bene- 

iheir final pots, will not require feeding fited by a dressing of 

lor a weik or two, although plants that nitrate of soda im- 

■irp large and well rooted may be fed at mediately before rain, 

:,.. .;.*■„■. L 1 or whilst it is falling. 

When- tne aim is to grow shapely . f 

plants o( chrysanthemums thev should be P'''"^" '*'''* '"'^ *'"'^'*- 
pinched back till the end of July. ' necked should be 
.—. . _ . — .. broken down lo in- 
Wlnter Ftowertnf Planto. ^^^^ them to for... 
Primulas, cinerarias, winter flowering gooj bulbs. A sow- 
pelargoniums, genistas, fuchsias in pots, jng of endive may be 



early 



and winter-flowering acanthads, such 
ju^ticias, eraiithemums, libonias. s 
jacobinias will require to be potted 
jiod treated with care to get them ii 
healthy growth. 

Poinsettias and Euphorbia fulgens, two reader v 
of the most useful of winter flowering y'^'.':^ °\ 
plants, should now be in a frame where if'',Ln"' 
ihey will get plenty of air and sunshine. J^^ '" 

Solanum cajjsica strum, one of the most old-Iashi 
ii!«ful of berry-bearing plants for winter Can .iny 
decoration, will give the best results if informal 






Old Flewen." 



Every particle of Mellins 
Food is real nourishment 
and every particle of the 
fresh milk with which it 
is blended builds your 
babys bone, brain, nerve 
and muscle. Mellins Food 
is free from starch and 
contains nothing that will 
irritate or upset the young- 
est babys digestion. 

MELLIN'S FOOD LTD.. LONDON. S.E. 



iLBty umi^ ol Mclfill't Food Icgelhtt Willi i 

■1 iiliMcit <a ill Dwtticii. wiH alidlir be ■■ 

A polurd biingi il nloot to roui dout 



Order your Extra Copy of Next Week's "Country-Side" To-day (see page 170). 
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Answers to Correspondents, 



MHataM Uttnt U MUM*, dkMt by PMt, pro- 
olMll that MtUi tMA MMrate quMttM UwM 
C(wp«ni <llli« that M llM buh pan>r«it tnwi Hm 
•u^fwil Imin m " tm CountrihAM ■» ar* MtslaMd, 
and UN aormpMitMt ptmntau to dKtrllHilo iha 
Hitei o«ptoi ol tiM ••»or among porsono imha da 
DOl alreatfr Uln it. 

Cati' Home.—] can recommend Mrs. Seed, 
163, MiKord Road, E. Twickenham, to take 
every care of your cat during the holidays. 
Mention my name.— (Answered by MJBS 
Frances Simpson to A. J, Polclass, Coletord.) 
Cat'* Matled Hair.— When the hair of 3 
Persian cat becomes matted It Is advisable to 
carefully cut away the lumps as near as poi- 
sible 10 the skin with a sharp pair of scissors. 
The new coat will then have a chance to grow. 
—(to C. A. CoouBS, Chiswick.) 

To Rear Youg Owl».— Nothing is easier. 
They H,ill readily eat dead sparrows, mice, 
etc., or butchers' meat or "lights." The 
ca^e should be roomy and gravelled. — (to J. W. 
Mabr, WalsaU.) 

To Rear Yopog Magpies— Feed them wpon 
scraps of any kind of food th.it Is wholesome 
for human beings. They will also cat almost 
any kind of small creatures.— < to J. VV. Mark, 
Walsall.) 

Jackdam' Batb.— Your jackdaws can have 
more than one bath a day, but be careful to 
remove the bath as soon as they have finished, 
so that they shall not drink the dirty water. 
Replace the bath filled with clean water.— (10 
N. TosLAND, Bromley, Kent.) 

" Fish Like a Lobfter."- The small blackish 
lobster-like creature found in a stream is the 
common craylish. — (to F. T. STEfEiF.NsoN, Har- 
rogate.) 

HatchlDg.*! Dnck'i Eggi.—Certainty a wild 
duck might have hatched off twelve eggs in 
twenly-four hours ; but she would not have 
carried the empty shells over a seven-foot wall 
into a neighbouring field. I should suspeot 
rooks or crows.— (to A. TMVoit, Manchester.) 
Foar Spot Moth.- Yes, k ii usual lor this 
moth, A. luctuota, though ordinarily rare, to 
be found in some abundance in isolated spots, 
I recollect two small patches on Leckhampton 
Hill, near Cheltenham, where we could always 
take this moth in season thirty years ago ; 
but I have only once seen it anywhere else. — 
(to H. Waters, Margate.) 

To Keep a Tortoise.— A common tortoise 
will eat dandelion, lettuce, etc., and there i% 
no difficulty in keeping It alive, provid«l that 
presently it can find a warm, sheltered place 
to burrow in for the winter, where it can 
sleep undisturbed until late spring next year, 
—(to E. M. Kershaw, Liverpool.) 

HnmBiln^ In tbe Air.— No. I do not (hink 
that the curious humming in the air described 
by I.ady Jenkyns can be the note of the night- 
jar, which is heard only at ntght in wooded 
places. In the evening near w:rter mosquitoes 
fill the air often with .1 humming sound ; but 
the noise referred to is heard in the daytime. 
— (lo T.. B, Cook, Blagdon.) 

A Plagnc ol MUges — There are man^ kinds 
of midgps and most of them bite painfully. 
Eau-de-Cologne, lollel vinegar, and eucalyptus 
nil are recommended as safeguards, the last 
bPing the most effective, but unfortunately it 
b.i-. a sinrll which most twople dislike verv 
in.i-h.— |lo F. E. JAHGBB. bunford Bridge.) ' 
Birds UentWed.—Thp little bird who^e sons 
vou dp<i-ribp .IS " rhfep, rhcep. chirp, chirp. 



thr. 
Ta\lor. Nottingham.) 



laff,— (10 F, GLfl 



The unknown bird heard in a meadow con- 
stantly repeating a three-syllabled call like 
■' Dick, be tiuick," was a quail.— (to S, E. 
Cooper, Ashtead.) 

The willow wren is the bird which sings in 
an ascending and descending scale of notes, 
jubilant at the beginning and plaintive at [he 
end. The wood wren utters a musical vibrant 
note which gradually dies away. In words 
the willow wren's song would be " Tip-tip- 
twee- twee- tweo- twee-tway.tway-tway-tway, " 
and the wood wren's " Tit-tre eeeeee. " — (to J. 
Case, Great Malvern.) 

Yellow Sweetbrlar.— There is no such thing 
as a wild yellow sweetbriar rose. — (to F. K. 
.Marriott, Melton-Constable.) 

OoldBill Djlng,— Goldfish need feeding regu- 
larly at least three limes a week. Most dealers 
state the contrary ; but they are wrong. The 
fi^ slowly starve II not fed. — (to R. Wihklbr, 
Edinburgh,) 

Hea* PlucklDg ThenselTes.^The best way 
to prevent hens in runs from picking their 
feathers is to give them plenty of natural 
healthy exercise. This can be done by cover- 
ing the floor of the run with a thick layer of 
any loose material and scattering the grain 
among this. The birds will be employed 
iicratching for the food and will forget to pick 
themselves. — (to Miss Morris. Exeter.) 

Parrot PlacUng out FcaOicrs.- The " usual 
diet " you name— boiled potatoes, cake, milk 
pudding, etc. — is certainly the cause of the 
grey parrot plucking out its feathers. The 
proper diet of these birds consists of a mixture 
of wheat, dari, canary, hemp, with a little ripe 
fruit daily — orange, apple, banana, or grapes — 
and occasionally a few small nuts or a piece 
or dry, plain biscuit. Sops and animal food 
should be avoided. Get the bird on to this diet 
as soon as you can by mixing the seeds with her 
present food regularly until she lakes kindly to 
It, then gradually discontinue the unsuitable 
foods. Give a piece of wood for the bird to 
bite at. As regards the Mynah : Yes, it is 
closely allied lo the starling. The minced meat 
given when it wai ill would suit it famously, 
and was doubtless just what It wanted. — (to 
Miss H. C. Harrison, Clevedon.) 

Qaesflou about Books. — The price of "Bate- 
man's Freshwater Aquaria" and the others is 
js. 6d. each. — (to Messrs. Murpuv and 

LOSSDALB.) 

Worm Identified.— The blackish worms, si^i 
inches long and only as thick as a thread, found 
performing active evolutions In the water, 
were common hair worms, Coidiiu aquation. 
The one which had a small expansion at the 
cail-end was a tnale. These creatures live 
most of their Uvea as parasites, first inside 
a water-insect and then inside a fish that has 
swallowed the insect. They only live a free 
life in the water at the time ol breeding and 
laying eggs.— {to E. G. Long, Manchester.) 

DIvldlag Plants.- Some plants are better 
divided at one time, some at another, but as 
a general rule it shoul^ be done either in 
autumn or in early spring, the autumn for 
choice. — (to .k. Brown, Nottingham.) 

InMcts Idenlined.— The large beetle which 
is common in M.iy and hums noisily round a 
lighted room, with brown wing-cases, a taper- 
ing tail, and bl.ick and while markings on the 
aides of its body is the common cockchafer or 
" Mav bug." — (to (Miss) A. Withall, Pulney 
Hill.y 

Plants IdenllDed.— The plant sometimes 
found crowing in clover fields, etc. about two 
feet high, with spikes of small yellow pea- 
like flowers and narrow clover-like leaves with 
serrated edges is the melilot, — (to S. E. Cooper, 
Ashtead.) 

Large-leaved Ivy.- There 



<< DAILY MAIL/' 

Tha NBturallBt'a Dally N*w«|>«P«l^ 
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have much larger leaves than others ; but the 
specimen sent, SJ inches .ocros"!, is rerlainlv 
.in outside measurcmenl.— (to C. B. Brows, 
Halifax.) 



July : 



Peewit la a Ditch.— I'eew its do not nesi :n 
ditches, nor do the young remain in ihe nest 
until Hedged, but leave it as soon as hatched. 
There was, no doubt, a young peewit hiding 
in the ditch causing the parent's excited be- 
haviour ; but the hest which you lound with 
feathered young must have belonged to some 
other kind ol bird.-— (to Crichtos NitOL. 
Ibrox.) 

Butterflies and Motlu near London —lapping 
and Haitiault Forest are good hunting groundi, 
also the wooded part of Wimbledon Common, 
Hayes and Keston Commons and Burnham 
Beeches are good. Many moths are 10 be 
found at Virginia Water, Perhaps readers 
can add to this information. — {to R. A. 
WoouiBR, Finchley.) 

Nature Records of the Week. 

(Sontln hy RaadcTaof "ThiConotfy-AMe.") 

HouiNc PiCEON, — As Tita Couhtri-Sidi 

has a wide circulation notices of the rings. 

markings, etc, on strayed homing pigeons 

found by readers might often be useful to the 

A homing pigeon found dead in an orchard ; 
on left leg India rubber ring with G and 411; 
on right leg a metal ring with 4 1902. — (.'drs. 
A. G. Kemp, Brockdish, Scole.) 

Bums ON MiCHATTON. — Curlew, stint, young 
black-headed gulls, and redstart arrived on 
the North Norfdlk coast between July ist and 
14th. All adult cuckoos appeared to have gone 
before July 14th.— (E. K. R.) 

Hobby. — Male of a pair shot by a game- 
keeper near Horsham, Sussex, parly in June. 
—(J, Walpole Bond.) 

Corncrakes. — Scarce this year both In Ayr- 
shire and Aberdeenshire. — (E. R. Paion, .Aber- 

Snipe seen sitting pn a thorn bush si\ fee; 
high and calling repeatedly. — (M. D. Havi- 
land, Thomattown, Kilkenny.) [Both this bird 
and the following were doubtless perched aloft 
*o look after the welfare of their young ih> 
the ground below. — Ec.j 

Curlew seen on the roof of a barn uttering 
a peculiar single note and occasionally whist- 
ling.— {W. ]. Hughes. Shilbottle.) 

Pied Wagtail, with (iie eggs, found occupy- 
ing a nest from which a family of redstarts 
had been fledged a week or two previou^v,— 
(E. B, Dunlop, Troutbeck, Windermere.)* 

Cuckoo. — One seen silting on a house top 
in George Street, Consett, calling for about 
two minutes,— (J. Caygill.) 

A sedge warbler's nest on May izth con- 
tained one egg; on Moy ijth one tgg '"O 
one cuckoo's egg ; on May i8th four eggs, but 
the cuckoo's had disappeared ; on Ma< 191'n 
Ihe nest was empty. Another sedge waibltr's 
nest on June 3rd contained .only a cuckoo's 
egg ; on June 5th one sedge warbler's and one 
cuckoo's; and June 7th three sedge warbler's 
and no cuckoo's; on June nth the nest was 
empty.— (J, Case, Great Malvern.) [The dis- 
appearance of the ouckoo's egg In each case 
is curious ; but it may have been caused by a 
collector. The dates of laying strongly sug- 
gest that the cuckoo took at least one of tli* 
sedge warbler's eggs. — Ed.| 

A cuckoo'; egg found impaled on the top 
of a turr.e bush, apparently dropped by the 
cuckoo while carrying it to a nest, — 'Brian M 
Hallett, Penarth.) 

Cuckoo last heard near Wells. Norfolk. JuIt 
6th,— (E. K, R.) 

From the Horsham District of Sussex.— 
Shrikes practically absent ; goldfinches scarce : 
turtle doves and swifts very numerous ; barn 
owls common, but brown owls scarce.— (J- 
Walpole Bond.) 

Grass Snake, — One 38 inches long was 
killed on the Towcester Ro.id, near Norlhamp- 
ron,-(VV. Warren.) 

Wild Puists. — Larg(»-Ety!ed crosswort, 
rrucianrftd stylosa, found apparentlv wild near 
Tiverton, Devon.— (K. North Row, Cove 
House. Tiverton. Devon.) fTh's plant i* not 
included in Ihe British list. — Uo,\ 
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Bird's Nest Fungi. 



By James Scott. 

OBSERVANT persons, while poking about i 
areas, especially in the neighbourhood of pine 
sometimes detect, closely cling- 
ing to the mossy soil, some small 
greyish, orbrownish, leathery-look- 
ing knobs. If they are fortunate, a 
group in various gradations of 
growth, may be present, though it 
is seldom that bo complete a set as 
is pictured in No. i is discovered. 
These 1 sketched from some which 
were specially grown under my own 
observation, having been procured 
as spawn from the pine slopes of 
Bournemouth. 

As a rule, they follow, collectively, 
the successive transformations 
shown in Nos. a and 3, these being 
nwre enlarged for more satisfactory 
understanding. At first, tiny pill- 
like excrescences protrude from the 
spongy mass of their mother- 
growth, and gradually as 
first character portrayed 
No. I,; 'The upper portion 
continues to swell as the 
length of the whole trifle in- 
creases, and a slight depres- 
sion appears on its summit. 
Slowly this condition gives 
rise to an expansion in all. 
directions sideways, and an 
ultimate conversion of the. 
rounded part to that of a flat- 
tened disc, which is eventually 
encircled by a distinctly de- 
fined ridge or rim. 

The next result of growth is 
to stretch and tighten Ihe 
upper skin into the firmness 
and rigidity of a minute drum 
head, and as maturity is ap- 
proached it is noticeable that 
the substance beneath the skin 
is sinking away, and leaving 
a cavity. Indeed, 
the likeness to a 
drum is further ac- 
centuated from the 
fact that if a gentle 
tap be given to this 
diaphragm, it re* 
turns a faint sound, 
somewhat resem- 
bling the beat of a 
minute drum. j 

Really extraordi- 
nary conformations 
succeed the appear- 
ance of the taut sktn. 
It cracks, in a rough 
manner, across the 
middle, this rupture 
being ^immediately 
due to Ihe continu- 
ance of the persistent 
outward strain. 
Under the micro- 
■fope the drum-head 



lUustrated from Drawings by the Author. 

damp or peaty appears roughened, and the edges of the opening very fibrous. 
, may An analogy might be found in supposing that a piece of 
dampened brown paper was 
stretched tightly acros.^ the nvouth or 
bell of a trumpet, and that this part 
automatically expanded and split the 
paper irregularly, the edges of which 
would consequently be airy. 

Larger and larger becomes the 
gap, until the ruptured skin finally 
disappears, when there is disclosed, 
neatly packed, a half-dozen or so of 
button -shaped, gkissy objects, caus- 
ing the whole thing to resemble the 
nest and eggs of some small 
creature. I have no doubt that 
during this stage it has been fre- 
quently mistaken for some such con- 
trivance. In their preliminary con- 
dition these " buttons " are soft and 
sily squashed, and close e 



BIid'> HHt Tansi {Nidulatiacti). 






Blrd'i Nut Fungi Ealarged, 

ELPcd object lo 4 b4 
Ith a ticbUned dru 



n reveals the fact that each is con- 
ted by a thread, which issues 
from a slight depression in its 
centre underneath, lo the ad- 
jacent substance. All these 
threads are possessed of a high 
degree of elasticity, their pos- 
sible tenuity being remarkable. 
I have caused some of them 10 
be stretched lo quite three 
inches in length, though their 
normal state would be less 
than a quarter of an inch. It 
is possible lo detach a " but- 
ton." stretch the thread as de- 
scribed, and hold its extremity, 
and then swing the " button " 
round and about violently 
without snapping it, though 
to ihe eye it seems almost as 
thin as a line from a spider's 
web. A thread, when mng- 
. nified, is seen to consist of in- 
numerable viscid filaments 
twisted together like 
a piece of cotton. 

As the parts ripen, 
the opening assumes 
a neat curvature, and 
the edge folds over, 
the con- 



Ihe drnm-heul iplia ai 



Continaanca of Iba prootf* ol QrowUi. 
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are by degrees liflci 
higher and higher 
and become harder ii 



Eventually they are 
literally pitched out 

As the " buttons " 
become dry, invisible 
spores appear at- 
tached to rainuej 
hairs, which cIot^T I ^ 
- - ■ er 's^'^ 
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CouhtrySide Notes. 

C, ,„,k I, ,.u, labour, ^ »l«. .«»^ Suppos., further, *., for your "•»•««.. PSuT'l^.'fflhrS'J™" \l 
r.M ,i» ... M toil, "ol Itr m„,u«.? y°" «! » ""^ •™*'"« " , iH ! This I. th'i^SurS miniue ot ..er, kiad 

n,e,ouni i, lull 'I 'ynpti'v- '^'< ■'■«•'»»""»' •'''"s^ *" T,„LS oi,U?t™ Sy 

flo^rm krar ttin prMed ariH Uahing,. per^u would you <«ns.der yourself to be? ol .port or piny. _ ^ ^ 

The iSarrow h a preacher of Would it satisfy your consaence to say to _ a, j 

;,»■«..■ Tk. km tl^rJs «.ii Irootls k.r yourself that the pictures .nd va«s could Boys in their boisterous scuffles and 

'Sen., rmron.™... Ikal 10 lk< <"d »/ iot " feel," or th.t the people who made girls in their tender are of dolls m ,u^ 

Ike TOflJ she is »arl anti «or«l al a rm- one piece of machinery could make others „„a«are that they are eih.b.tmg mher.ied 

ialion ./ G.J lom™. like it? '""'^'^'"V^ ^'^'"' ^'t^^tl^iTSe 

' „ » * • training the muscles of the man and itie 

Henrt Ward Beeckbr. ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ savages-^nd children motherly care of .h. woman. But .o it is , 

• • * are also naturally savages, as may be de- and in the same way ihe cat which cnp- 

IN connection with "The Religion of monstrated on scientific grounds-who tures and recaptures lis nwuse. often 
1 Natur"" one question seems to have would enjoy the " sport " of smashing giving the luckless victim a_ (air-seeming 
puzzled a good many people, to judge beautiful things; but to any reasonable d,ance of escape .s unconsciously prae- 
by dje letters which I have received civilised human being such conduct would tismg " the art by which it hvcs. 
and have seen in the papers, seem atrocious. How much more, then, • • • 

The question is, how 1 can advocate must not a student of nature— who, besides viewing the matter thus and under- 
the prevention of cruelly lo animals, being a reasonable and civiliSed human ^ ^j; f|,at conscious unhappiness exisis 
when I have shoin-n in " The Religion being, realises that the mierestmg wild \-^xhe. human mind, we can almost 

of Nature" that other animals can- creatures which surround hitn are the gg^'j^e beauty— because we recognise the 
not feel unhappy on account of suffering, works of God, as he himself is— regard yji[i^_of ^^ ^a^'s apparent cruelly. We 
I sincerely trust that my answer to this with repulsion the idea of takmg ai uii- ^^^^^^j -(^ j^ ^ because we have all 
question will not, like my answer to necessary life or injuring in any way his ^^^ educated in ideas which did not take 
" Freethinker" wi the subject of cruelty Father's humbler children? .^^^^ account the great difference between 

in nature, involve me in ihe writing of , , , ^^^^ ^^j q,},^^ animals in this matter of 

another book; but I find that so many i . ii „ ic .,,,« consciousness of self. So we cannot gel out 

people fail to understand this, that I will j- "^ ^^'f '°" "'/^^i^r^'^^^' j^e"'id*ea ^f "* -"'' ""'"''^ ""^ *"""^ '^'" ''^^ "**"'^ 

Under what I will call ".he old belief" ^toTdtt 1 r^ "h'^rhTvf JealiseTthe ["- their youth up with that di«e,.nce 

-that other animals could suffer unhappi- ^^^^^ ^^ ^j,.^ ^^|f^f_ ^^^^^ „i,i ^ „^ „^ between men and other animals proper 

ness in Ihe same way as m.in-ii was not ^^ Societies tor the Preventkin of understanding of the matter will come 

possible for a student of nature who was Cruelty, any more than we need societies naturally. 

guided by reason in h.s religious ideas to ^ ^^J^ ^^ ^^^ ,^ ^^^^ j^i„^_ ^^ ^le^p. VVe 

regard this world as the work of a mercilul ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ animals as part of our But the next generation will not see m 

Creator. Therefore no duty lay upon him ^^j^^^_ ^1^^^ ^^j^^^.^ j^^ ^^,^j^.j, ^.^ ^an re- this any excuse whatever for human 

(o be merciful. Therefore the question of ^g^jge (1,^ likeness of a merciful God. cruelly. It will recognise that the human 

kindness to animals became a mere matter « « « animal naturally inherited an instinct lor 

of sentiment. The humanitarians on one cruelty in sport, being a hunting animal 

side and ihe sportsmen and vivisection! sts Some who are still not yet enlightened like the cat; but it will refuse lo listen for 

on the other were free to shout against may say, however : But why should man, a moment to the plea that civilised man 

each other to the limit of their bent, with- who is only now becoming Godlike, aspire has any excuse for killing and wounding 

out ever getting nearer to the end of the to be more merciful than God? " Vou God-made creatures for mere " sport." li 

controversy, admit," they say to me, " that the world will understand that, when man was 

* • * of nature is full of apparent cruelty; and merely an animal, fighting his way up to 
Now iiowever the student of nature yo" excuse this on the ground that other his predcsiincd level, as the only creature 

finds his reason coming to the aid of rcU- animals have not that consciousness of with the likeness of God in his mind, prac- 
eious belief. Seeing that there is no self which causes human beings to feel tiee in capturing and killing his victims 
cruelty in nature he recognises this world unhappy. Why then should human beings was useful and necessary ; and that ihc 
as the harmonious work of a merciful refrain from a cruelty which is only ap- tendency to practise the art became siereo- 
Creator. He sees that he himself has been parent, when they see it inflicted by God typed in Ihe race as an instinctive tove of 
created— by the gift of consciousness of <"■ fvcO' hand ? For all who realise that cruel sport. 
self-in the ima^e and likeness of this all hfe is the work of God, 1 have already » • . 
merciful God. He realises that all life answered this question in the allegory of gut civilised man needs no such practice, 
comes from God, and that it is therefore 'he place filled with beautiful works of The instinct is out of date. Other 
related to himself. He feels that the human art; but fqr others who want an methods of training his body to the n«rt 
growing sympathy with all life, which is ««a<:t and logical answer, there is this. ^f Xxi^ are known to man ; and he has ihe 
the characteristic of the age, is the work- • • -i power lo understand why, although seem- 
ing of God in man ; and, being permeated ^jl the apparent cruelty which we see in '"g cruelty exists in nature, because it is 
wiih the sense of kinship which these ^g^upg jg " ( (,( ^^ useful working of "seful, the real cruelty which inspires a 
thoughts inspire, he cannot entertain for g^i^i^n. ■„ ^^ world As an instance '"^" " '''" ^"^ injure for fun, has no 
an instant the idea of being cruel lo any j ^ji, ,^[^^ ^^^j ^^^^^ ^^\^^^^ most nearly P^P*"" P'^" '" """« «-■ --eligion. 
of God s creatures, approaches in its suggestion of useless and • * ♦ 

• • * savage cruelty the worst actions of human Therefore I do not, as some critics pre- 
But, someone who has not yet acquired beings, namely, the sport which a cat tend, call upon men to be more merciful 

this sense of kinship, may say, what does seems to find in playing with a half-killed than God. I merely say that when, by 

it matter so long as the animals do not mouse. Here we seem to have the worst studying nature, we (earn to recognise the 

/eel it? My answer is that it makes all possible pattern of needless cruelty de- utility and the beauty ol every work of 

the difference between right and wrong, liberalely permitted — or. since everything God, we shall not be able to entertain any 

all the difference between civilisation and done in nature is God's work, we might inclination to injure or destroy any one of 

brutality, all the difference between God say invented^ — by a Creator who, 1 say, is them in sport or wantonness. \ do not 

in man and the beast in man. Suppose merciful. But the apparent cruelty is not even pretend that this religious feeling or 

that you went out for a walk and came to needless. .Although the cat is as uncon- any conscious abhorrence of wrong-doing 

a place where j-ou found many beautiful scious of the me;.ning of its inistinct to will be in our minds when we refrain from 

works of human art— lovely pictures, play with the mouse, as the mouse is of cruelty. What will happen then will 

graceful pottery, marvellous machinery, its suffering, a cat inherits the tendency to merely be Ihe result of what is happening 
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now; and what is happening now is that 
the old and once-useful instinct of animal 
man to indulge in wanton cruelty is being 
replaced by the acquired characteristic of 
civilised man, which gives him God-like 
sympathy with everything that lives. Most 
of us already exhibit this acquired charac- 
teristic of mercy as unconsciously as our 
ancestors exhibited the inherited instinct 
of cruelly. 

That this change has been very rapid of 
late is manifest to every one who has 
during recent years taken any notice at all 
of the trend of public opinion upon the 
treatment of animals. Our new laws and 
our flourishing and popular societies for 
the prevention of cruelty and the protccrion 
of wild life show how strongly the tide is 
running; and even if the tendency of" The 
Religion of Nature " were not with this 
rising tide, it would be absurd to suppose 
ihat a book of mine or any other man's 
could check it. If ] have been able to 
show why the tide must continue to rise 
until the whole earth is permeated with 
the beneficent influence of mercy that is 
another matter. 

I am glad to believe that the great offer 
of stereoscopes which The Countrv-Side 
is making to .its readers must meet with 
a widespread glad response. Evhi at the 
price of two shillings the instrument was 
astonishingly cheap, if we measure its 
value by ihe amount of real pleasure to be 
gained by its use ; and now it is offered to 
every reader who gives away or sells an 
eitra copy of the paper for twelve con- 
secutive weeks. Our profit from the 
transaction will lie in the introduction of 
The Country-Side to thousand of homes 
where it is not yet regularly seen ; because 
we imagine tliat in tnost of those homes 
it will then have come to stay. And, be- 
lieving that the gift of the stereoscopes 
will thus benefit the paper in the long run, 
we are the more delighted to know that 
it will certainly benefit our readers. 

I have written of the stereoscope and 
The Countrv-Sidb stereographs more 
than once — I am now engaged in pre- 
paring the notes to go with a new set of 
surprising and beautiful " Zoo " stereo- 
graphs — but until every reader has irieil 
them I cannot repeat too insistently that 
until you have done so you are missing a 
real treat. I see no possible end to the 
development of the various series of 
nature photographs, which will have to 
he produced to satisfy the growing 
demand for " more." Between an 
ordinary photograph, no matter how 
beautiful, and the wonderful effect of 
the dual photograph seen through a stereo- 
scope there is all the difference between a 
mere picture and the real thing. 

And in a way it is true both of the Zoo 
and Ihe Wild Life scries that the stereo- 
graphs are belter than the real thing. 
You may visit the Zoo many limes and 
take many country rambles without seeing 
the animals, birds, and plants so well as 
you see them through the stereoscope. 
Wearisome, diificult. and even dangerous 
at limes Is the work of our artists, who 
have lo secure at close quarters the ideal 
pose and arrangement of the subjects. 
Each picture represents a perfect view. 



which you would have been glad to catch 
for a minute, of some living thing Axpd 
for you tor ever; so that on a dull and 
rainy afjernoon, or a dark winter's even- 
ing, you can always make believe to be 
wandering round Ihe Zoo or exploring the 
rich wonders of many a countryside under 
ideal conditions of good weather and good 
luck. Readers who neither lake advan- 
tage of this offer, nor purchase a stereo- 
scope in the ordinary way, will be foolish. 

E. Kay Robinson. 



When the Cows Come Home. 

When the cows come home the children'* feet 

Clatter in the village street ; 

From school and coltage how they run 



Down the lane the lowing kine 
Slowly come in marching line ; 
Brown and black and black and ivhite, 
A moving picture of delight. 
Ah 1 'lis an arcadian sight 
When the cows come home. 

Cows with udders dripping milk. 
Cows with hides that shine like silk, 
Cows with c umpled ho ns and straight. 
Cows lean-r bbed and fa of gait ; 
And at the doo s he house* es sit 
When the co s ome home 

Shouting name he u > heads 
Line the way n f o k and p aids ; 
Spotted Sail and black-polled ^ue 
Nod each one a how-d'ye-do ; 
And in the rear the farmer, too, 
When the cows come homo. 



B.&N.A. 

Idcntiflcatlon of SpevimeiK.— Dear Sir,— If 
anyone cares to send me botanical specimens 
I will do ray best to name them. With best 
wishes for your work, — Yours faithfully, 
F. J. Cole, Norton Way, Letchworih, Herts. 

Dear Sir, — 1 shall be glad to name speci- 
mens of lepldoptera and answer any questions 
on that subject. — Yours sincerely, Frank 
Pepper, 19, Vernon Street, Coventry. 

Dear Sir, — Please put down my name as 
willing to Identify specimens of wild birds and 
as far as pos^ble assist with any information 
concerning them. — Yours truly, J. M. SK^r;- 
RATT. Karringford, Cheltenham. 

Sir, — I shall be pleased to identify speci- 
mens of wild birds and to give whal infornia- 

di5trict round Aldeburgh in Silffolk.— Yours 
sincerely. Cecil H. I.av, 14, Silent Street, 
Ipswich, Suffolk. 

Dear Sir, — I enclose herewith a copy of our 
rules and list of summer rambles, together 
with the members who undertake the work ol 
identification. We number close upon 100 
members, and have a particularly representa- 
tive staff o( experts, covering every branch of 
science, many of whom are widely known as 
authorities. Our subscription is merely nomi- 
nal — 3s. a year. If you ran bring our Society 
before the notice of the readers of Tile 
Countrv-Sidb I shall feel it a kindness. 
Believe me, dear Sir. 

Yours faithfully, 

.A. P. Mackun. 
Catford and Disiricr Natural History Society. 



F.S. — The following natural history speci- 
mens can be identified by the undermentioned 
members on application from any member of 
the Catford District Natural History Society : 
—Plants, Mr. VV. H. Griffin ; British birds and 
eggs, Mr, A. P. Macklin ; Lepidoplera, Mr. W, 
Barnes; Mollu^ca, Coleoptera, Mr. B. T. 
Lowne ; fossils, Mr. G. C. Diblev. Secretary's 
address : W. H. GriHin, 6, Ruila'nd Park, Cat- 
ford. S.E. 

Local Secrctarie*, ett.— Dear Sir,— In con- 
nection with your good work, the B.E.N. A., I 
should like to assist in any general work of 
the association. If 3 temporary secretary is 
want^ for this district, S.E. Hants .ind Isle 
of Wight, I should like to give my small ser- 
vices. — Yours faithfully, Eknest A. White, 31, 
Canterbury Road, Sou'lhsea. 

Dear Sir. — If I can be of any assistance in 
this locality I am very willing to work for 
the B.E.N..A.— Yours very sincerely, (Mrs. 
John) E. A. Smith, 38, Hill Street, Jarrow-on- 
Tyne. 

Dear Sir. — In reply to your enquiry for 
helpers to undertake secretarial duties in con- 
nection with the B.E.N.A., I shall be delighted 
to place my services at your disposal for the 
furtherance of such an excellent cause. — Yours 
truly, Percy C. Brown, " Eversley," 87, Sea- 
bank Road, Liscard, Cheshire. 

Dear Sir,— I shall be pleased at any time 
lo help with the correspondence. — Yours truly, 
HuiiEHT Lord, 85. Lily Hill Street, Whitetield, 
near Manchester. 

Dear Sir, — I shall be pleased to take part 
in any general work or correspondence of Ihe 
association.- Yours truly, A. L. Bonas. Rich- 
mond House, Caslleacre, Norfolk. 

Dear Sir, — 1 am willing to act as temporary 
secretary for you either in Erdinglon or Birm- 
ingham and district, whichever vou think best. 
— Vours truly, Wm. F. WiemanV, 3». Orchard 
Rani. Erdington, near Birmingham. 

Dear Sir,- 1 shall be gleased to act as tem- 
porary scoreiary or do anything in my power 
towards forming a br:inch of the B.E.N. A. 
in Stockton.— Vours sincerelv, J. W. CriAHP- 
UM, St. Peter's Terrace, Stockton-on-Tees. 
Collectori' Exchange— Dear Sir,— I sha'l 

exchange department of butterflies and moths. 
— Your^ sincerelv, Mervvn Davies, I.vnd- 
hurst, St. Ronan's Avenue, Redtand, Bristol. 

Dear Sir.— I shall be plpa<ied 10 assisL in the 
naming of specimens of aquatic beel es. — 
Yours trulv, (.Mrs.) A, Moss, 16, Merrick 
Square, Trinity Street, Borough, London, S.E. 

Dear Sir, — I should be pleased to name speci- 
mens of flowers in Weslmonand and ihe ad- 
joining counties, il inquiries are accompHnird 
with a %tamp for return postage. — Vours, elc, 
(Mrs.) S. H. Gawitii, 11, Belmont, KeniUI, 
Westmoreland. 

Dear Sir,— I ^^all be p'e.ispd to :•<.-> as 
secretary for Ihe egg section of the B.E.N. A. 
exchange.— Yours trulv, A. 1,. Bonas. Ri.h- 
mond House, Castleacre, Norfolk. 

Cordi of Membenlilp. — Will applicants for 
membership and members who desire to renew 
their cards p'ease note that cards cannot be 
sent to them unless they enclose a stamped 
and addressed envelope for the purpose, as 
«ell as another penny stamp in payment for 
Ihe card itself. This charge will be made in 
future to defray the cost of printing the cards 
and the objects and aims of the association, 
which are sent with them, any balance of firo- 
Ht going to the B.E.N, A. Fund. 

B.E,N.A. Fdntf.- The object of this liiile 
fund, now amounting 10 ^4 Ss. ^d., is 10 
defray the small, inevitable expenses which 
occur in postage, etc., in the working of an 
association for which no fee is charged for 
membership. Hitherto these expenses h^v^ 
been borne by the management of The 
CouNTB»-SicE, or by myself (E. K. R.), bul 
for the future those of us who feel inrlined 
will contribute to a fund for the purpose. 
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Latest Notes from the Zoo- ^ ^^^ °" "^* "^'^'^ °^ red-and-blue makes it look exactly like a dead twig, 

■ VTB feathers; this ornament ihe bird expands thus enabling it to live in safety through 

By e. Finn, RA., ¥.ZS. ^.^ occasion, though I have never seen it the winter. 

THE little penguins on the Seal Rocks done. But I have seen only one other ^. , ^ ^ . . „ r 

continue to thrive, and I have been specimen 4.— The bearded lit is not really one of 

granted an interview. I found them *^The photograph illustrates a great im- ^he tits, being more prec.sc-iy «-hm 

still in the nest, with one parent vigilantly provement made this year in the treat- naturahsts call a reedling It has had 

mounting guard ; penguins, it should be ment of the flamingoes; their „ings *ne name of bearded tit so long, however. 

mentioned, do not lake to the water till have been dipped, and they have bein ^^at U is not likely to be called by any 

full-fledged, and these are yet in the down, turned out in the big Three Island Pond, "^er name m future. And. at any rate 

which is of a sooty colour without Here they can wade as much as they like; bearded tit suits it better than reed 

markings. as to the use of their wings, they had to P™?f"'' which 's its common name «. 

The wings, curiously enough, are like do without flying in the aviary where they '^e Norfolk Broads^ There it is one of the 

thosa of other young nestling birds, used to live as like swans they cannot vanishmg birds, which the law has just 

sfiowmg distinct flexure at the dbow and fly without a lone run intervened in time to protect and save 

wrist, whereas the fiipper-like wing of the _f I from extinction. 

old bird is carried nearly as straight as [The Zoo in your Owd Hom«. Life-like Stereo- . qw . „■„,,„ „, n,» ,„™,™„™ .=..™i 

evidenca ,„ fa.our o th. d.sctn, of the S..." . « _,. ™..J™". H'^r'S; gj flowers ; for, while most flower head, of 

peogom from .erially-llying ancestors, jUf 'TS!' e'*.!".".!- Wd. "T S', X,. ^ other plant, either brpin to bloom at the 

s.itre the condttton of the nesthne's wtng fi,.|.,™ ,. p.i., B.« , Ti. B.„ W . ^ ,^ j, this first begins to 

^,nt. 10 . formerly more normal stale of JS;i»" ,?"s'„,tJ*,|,i'°.V''K: if..^'"" Bower in a ring roind th. middk of the 
that hmb. OtfU.. ™,.,. .,_ Ch.... B.1... ., B»... h„j ,1, b|o,^„, .Herwards spreading 

Some puffin, and razorblU ha.e been |,'."u.;;- Jl'K.'S.. 'J,. TkTf I.^S",' '.I upwards and downwards in two separate 

received and placed m the small pond by ,„,a„ c.d. ... K.ib.-. v.i,.„. ,,ngs. The flower head is prickly to 

ZJSZ!- ,;"n?r.he'Tat.'S't'."';»n1 — -^— toufh and the fufler. ,..«., ,fich 'used 

bird, with a small bill very like thi littS The Wcefc's Wild U(e ta U.^^LTte'd vlrie',^ ofZ pC" 

?at:bills'';'3.r:STus?,1S%T nctures. wJ-^^M.. Pridtl., curvS downward, 
guins, except that the wings are half- (See page 181.) 

flexed. •T- HE old lady moth (1) is not badly 6— Never before, perhaps, have rabbits 

A magnificent Greenland gerfalcon is I named, because when its wings are ^^^^ commoner objects of the country 

to be seen in the hawks' aviary, the first * ctosed the markings of very dark "^han they are this year, as the result of 

specimen of this beautiful bird of prey thnt brown unite together and suggest the several successive good breeding seasons. 

has been on view for years. This species, ck>aks and tippets of rich fur which old ''"hen the weather has been mild and open 

in the days of falconry, was the most ladies wear. It is fond of getting into '" t^e early year. When you surprise a 

prized of all and an acceptable gift to houses, where it is often mistaken for a '<** °^ rabbits in the open, most of them 

royalty, its exquisite white plumage, bat; but its favourite sleeping places are scamper off in diHerent directions to their 

spangled with jet, and its rarity, marking sheds, holes, and tunnds near water. It burrows ; but if you look round carefully 

is this moth which boys J'p" will often see one or two which 

sotnetimes amuse them- '"""gnt " safer to squat and try to hide. 

selves by frightening out ^7 approaching these carefully you may 

of drains under roads. <*f'^" fi^^t close enough to secure a good 

throwing a stone in at Photograph. 

one end and watching 7.— Very few fungi, unfortunately, have 

the moths come out at English names, because the study of these 

the other. low ptanis has never been popular. In- 

2.—1 he sea hplly is a deed, not one person in a thousand knows 

handsome bluish-grey ^^^^e tlian two or three of the many coiii- 

planl, something like a rnon fungi which are good to eat. This 

thistle in appearance, jg ma^ lo^j^ however, so far as the clus- 

which grows about a tered fungus in the picture is concerned, 

foot high and easily because this is only one of about fifty 

attracts attention by the kinds of mycena. not one of which ii 

seashore Although its held to be worthy of the kitchen. Mycena 

spring leaves are like however, is one of thirty sections of the 

holly. Its general aspect genus .Agaricus. or mushroom fungus; of 

^ ^^ u t- 1,^":? "^ which, of rourse, a large number of kikds 

round bluish heads of arc excellent for the table. Mycena is one 

flowers like a teasel, it.is of eight groups of mushroom-fungi which 

not related to any of differ from Ihe common mush^om in 

these, but betongs. having white spores. Therefore, when 

curiously enough to the you look at them underneath, they are 

same natural order of whitish, instead of purplis). brown 

plants as the wild carrot '^ 

/•*jjft>, Cofyrlgki.^ iTkt Counlrj-Side. and hedge parsleys, ^ 

The FUmlngoei In their New Home. '"I^^^f ^^l- '^^^-i"^ *>f FROM A BEADBB. 

_ mmute white flowers ■•""m. 

They base been lunied ont in the Wg Three likmd Pood, »od canwad* M „„ c^ r-nmmnn hu ihn ,« m-i. n ^ 

muchasiheyiiiw. ''™ **^ common Dy the 36, MilloH Road, 

hedges in spring and . , ™ 

It out as the royal falcon. It is not so summer. Dear Sir, 

hardy in captivity as the peregrine, and in 3.— The scalloped oak moth is a rather ' ..ti ^ 

modern hands has not accomplished much handsome insect, with its contrasting i "ave lalren The Counlry-Side" from 

in the field. shades of primrose and buff ; and it fre- '*' '"rliesl number to Us latest, and thank you 

My friend Mr. E. W. Harper has sent quentiy attracts attention in July and very much indeed for the lima and money 

a tine lot of South American birds, most .August, by tumbling out of the shaken spe,a on its publication. !l ,s a marvellous 

notable among which is a specimen of the branch of a tree or sitting, as in the pic- . „ 

rare and curious hawk-headod parrot ture. conspicuously upon a lc«f in the /■^""J'""'^'*-^ m-^'^y to me how it can U 

(Deropiyus accipitrinus). This is about hedgerow. It is quite a common moth; f '''^"W'' "' so sma« a s»m. 

as big as Ihe ordinary grey parrot, and and it comes from a "stick" calerpillar. Yours truly, 

has green plumage and a drab head, with whose loose-looking wrinkled brown skin ^ Lvdell 
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Queries^ Answers, and Correspondence. 



Correspondents will gtealty oblige by writing 
on one stde of the paper only. 

Bird* Liftag Smalltr Clnlclm— Sir,— My 
experjence also confirms Mr. Vaughan- 
Roberts' remarks that birds are laying smaller 
clutches. This year 1 have seeti some 600 or 
700 nesis in Notis, Norlolk, and Essex. The 
highest clutches in Notts were, for thrushes 
and blackbirds, usually four, seldom five. 
Essei showed the same. Norfolk, strangely 
enough, invariably five. The clutch of the 
chaHinch T find to be three often, and the 
j-el low hammer three usually. So frequent was 
this shortage thai I nearly wrote you earlier 
about it. I am gtiW a greater observer has 
noticed ii.— Yours, etc., J. W, Wikson, St. 
Mary's Road, Plaistow. 

Dccreailng Clatches?— Sir.— During the 
last four years 1 have found nearly 3,000 com- 
mon eggs, and have 
kept full records, but 
my experience is not 
that of Mr. V. Roberts. 
Every year the earliest 
nests of the blackbirds 
very rarely contain full 
clutches. invariably 
three being the num- 
ber. The average in- 
creases as the season 
continues till in the 
latter half four, five, 
and an occasional six 
are the only ones found, 
but 1 never find any 

several weeks after the 
beginning 



hand, on which he lay quiet for a second or 
two. He then flew gaily awav into the gar- 
den,— Yours, etc., H. A. F. Macratif (Major), 
Brook Lodge, Willow, Somerset. [When in 
serious distress birds often become very tame 
towards human beings; but 10 suppose that 
they are deliberately seeking human aid is a 
large assumption .—Ed. J 

An Unlucky Stag.— The photograph from 
which this picture is reproduced was sent 10 
us by Mr. D. Mcintosh, of Main Street, In- 
verary, and it shows how a stag was found 
lying dead by a keeper in Inverary Deer Forest. 
There are other, more orditvary, ways in which 
stags sometimes come to grief through the 
possession of large antlers. When, for in- 
stance, one of the brow tines has been lost, a 
stag in fight or play is very liable to thrust 
the end of the antler into the ground and 



Her 



e the 



clutches of the black- 
bird which I have 
found up to date this 

which they were found : 
33343^4444344 
3 4 4355354SS44 
354344655454 
4454S4SJ4- Thus, 
though I cannot vouch 
for all the threes being 
full clutches, I have 
found 14 blackbirds' 
npst!< this year contain- 



Salt. Water AquBHum.- Sir,— !n "The Coral 
Island" (R. M. Ballantyne) Ralph Rover is 
made to say : ' 1 did not require ever after- 
wards 10 renew or change the sea-water, but 
only to add a very little fresh water from the 
brook now and then as the other evaporated. 
I therefore concluded that if I had been sud- 
denly conveyed along with my tank into some 
region where there was no salt sea at all my 
little sea and my sea fish would have con- 
tinued to thrive and to prosper notwiOisland- 
ing " (Chapter xii.). Is it possible that ihi« 
could be? Have any of your readers tried 
such ap eiperiment? An account of their ex- 
periences would be interesting. — Yours, etc., 
" Captain Cuttle." 

Flghtbg Oueeiif.— Sir,— A strong hive be- 
longing to a friend has had the swarming 
fever and lias swarmed four times. They were 
caught each lime and 
the queen cells re- 
moved from the hive, 
so that the old queen 
might remain. On the 
fourth occasion I was 
assisting and found six 
queen cells with young 
queens. The first three 
1 put into separate 
match-boxes ; but hav- 
ing no more boxes, I 

one already occupied, 
.ind was trying to put 
the last into another 
box with one queen in 
it, when the two met 
and grappled, and al- 

was dead. So I looked 
into the box in which I 
had just placed, three 



queen bees, even at the 
momentof birth, should 
thus be obliged by in- 



stinct 



kill 



The anlnial wai 



taining six, I have not 

notic^ any diminution in averages during 
the last four years and should much like to 
know the reason of Mr. V. Roberts' experi- 
ences. Your supposition does not explain 
why Mr. Roberts found no " fives " and only 
one " four " this year in blackbirds' for the 
old birds that you suppose lay full clutches 
would be as plentiful as in any other year: 
so why were no " fives " found? — Yourt, etc., 
E. Whitehead. Winsford, Cheshire. 

RsMb SeeklBg Hnmu Aid ?— Sir,— One 
day in August, 1904, I was sitting indoors 
s-hrn a robin hopped in at the open window 
ot-erlooking the garden. On my making a 
movement towards him he hopped slowly out 
at the open door. A few moments later he re- 
appeared at the window and hopped into the 
room In the most fearless manner. Concluding 
froin his fearlessness and persistence that some- 
thing was amiss 1 waited till he had got well 
in, rose quietly, shut door and window, and 
proceeded to catch him. which he allowed me 
to do without fuss. On making an examina- 
tion I found embedded under the feathers on 
the right side of the throat a tick distended 
with blood to the size of a pea. The huge 
parasite must have been a source of great 
troub'e to the victim who appeared to have 
thus deliberately sought human aid in his dls- 
tr«i>-. It required a considerable wrench to 
free him from his most unwelcome guest, but 
ti» itruggled hardly at all under the operation, 
and when this was completed I opened my 



Fatal Aocidenl to » Stag. 

und ai sliovn, nllh its tjody wtd^ t 



break It violently off. But a fatal accident like 
that illustrated is extremely rare. What has 
happened appears to be that, In scratching 
itself, the stag reached too far so that one 
antler passed under its belly and the body 
became wedged between the two. Then the 
animal fell, the weight of its body breaking its 
neck. 

Inported wllh Bananu. — Sir, — Referring to 
the strange things which are imported with 
bananas, 1 saw last week a snake nearly a 
yard long and a huge spider, both alive, which 
had made such a journey to this country from 
Jamaica. The greengrocer does not quite 
know how to feed or entertain such unex- 
pected guests and hardly expects to keep them 
alive for long. — Yours, etc., SiDNBV H, 
WadD¥, Fairmont, Wakefield. 

The Great Cuckoo Problem.— We ought not 
to feel too certain that heredity plays a part in 
the matching of eggs by the cuckoo. Form 
transference is a fact easily demonstrated, and 
colour transference, too, from brain to brain ; 
and why not to egg colouration? 1 proved 
this in 18B3 (form transference) Hospital 
Cairile, November 17th, and suggested that it 
was the language of gregarian anim.ils (fish, 
ant, etc.): and this brings the possibility that 
the cuckoo can produce the colouration of the 
eggs found in the ncsl. I ask if the nest 
nerc found empty what eggs would the cuckoo 
deposit?— A DociOK. 



at. GESS, Willesborough, 

Kent. 

Tbe Kettrel'i Companloai.— Sir,— About a 

ith ago I found a kestrel's nest in an oak, 

in the same tree were a starling's nest 

ith young and a stock dove's " 






before I have found the kestrel n< 
pany with other birds, and on that occasion 
the others were starlings and woodpigeons. — 
Yours, etc., O. Jiceo, Cranbrook. (The fore- 
going is interesting because I also have 
more than once found woodpigeon's and 
starling's nests in the same tree as a kestrel's. 
—Ed.] 

Adder* iB WaMr- Sir,— When walking 
along a brook the other day I saw just in 
front of me an adder jump into the water and 
swim across to the other side, where it stayed 
half in and half out of the water. Being the 
first snake that I have seen since reading In 
The Cousthv-Side of the difference between 
the grass-snake and the adder, I satisfied my- 
self by the dark line down the back that it 
was the latter, and started throwing s.unos 
at it. When 1 hit it with a large stone it 
sprang back towards me and then down ihe 
stream it went as fast as any eel. I foHowrd 
it about forty or fifty yards and then ln't 
sight of It. It must have gone under the 
bank. Is il a common thing for such reptiles 
to seek refuge in water? — Yours, etc., T. 
Phillips. Wannlwyd, Monmouth. |li is not 
usual ; but Ihev take to water readily enough. 
-Ed.] 
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Vitality ol a Potato, 



ihing 



piienoinena ol lite U the way in which a plum 
or, animal which lias accidentally b*en placed 
amid unsuitable surroundings will still en- 
deavour to perform its proper lunclions when 
the right season comes round. Here, for in- 
stance, is a picture of an old potato which 
had been left unnoticed in a dark cellar. When 
the proper time came for planting out potatoes 
it felt the same impulse as its more fortunate 
brethren comforlauiy embedded in garden soil. 



iways t 






r have 



Piate.J {//. Rumbald. 

A Polftto that did Iti beat. 

EndeaToudng to produd a crop of youae potatoM in 
the darknesi oi a cellar, where U bad been left l>y 



It could make no green growth, tor want of 
light ; but it sent up a number of little shoots, 
which would have developed Into a luxuriant 
green haulm in more favourable circumstances. 
Then it set to work to make new potatoes — 
fat and healthy-looking little objects, clustering 
closely around its shrivelling body. To propa- 
gate it« kind in its own way was the sole object 
□I its existence \ and this example of the potato, 
doing its best in the face of hopeless diflSculties, 
might almost be made the moral ol a Sunday- 

Pnmped-np Eeli — Sir,— With reference to 
your article on " The Eel " In Thb Counthv- 
SinE of the 19th inst., 1 think it may interest 
some of your readers to know that during the 
summer when the young eels have been going 
up the Test they have l>een sucked up by the 
fcnlrifugal pump, which supplies this mill, to 
a tank forty feet above the pump, and carried 
thence by another pipe a distance of 200 more 
Icel, being then emptied into the paper in its 
wet state. The distance from the sucker of 
the pump to the place where the eels join Ihe 
wet paper is practically 240 (eet. After being 
mi.'sed with the wet paper -they are carried 
on an endless woven wire and passed through 
tivo heavy rollers, which, of course, kills them. 
When several have come together we hove even 
had to stop the machine in order to wipe oft 
the slime. These eels usually measure about 
four inches.' We have now overcome this diffi- 
cuHy and loss by placing a fine strainer over 
the pump. — Yours, etc., GoRtWN Habvey, The 
Paper Nil Us, Romsey. 

A Popular Error, — Sir. — I have read your 
note relating to the rustic belief that birds 
under cert.iin circumstances poison their 
young, and I send the following extract from 
Alfx.nnder Wilson's " American Ornithology," 
published nearly a century ago in the United 
States. It will show that the idea is not by 
any means of recent origin and that it is a 
widely-spread one. The quotation refers to 
the .American mocking bird and is as follows : 
— -" She is, however, extremely jealous of her 
nest and very apt \o forsake it if much dis- 
turbed. It is even asserted by some of our bird 
dealers that the old ones will actually destroy 
the eggs and poison the young if either the 
one or the other hove been handted. But I 

know, from my own experience at least, that 



of the kind 

rioned." It looks as if Ihe idea may have been 
another American importation. — Yours, etc., 
Herbbet J. Hawthorn, member Kettering 
and District Field Naturalist Society. 

Millet In Garden.— Sir,— I wonder whether 
jour correspondent has tried the following 
simple plan to eradicate the pests. 1 have been 
very successful in catching them in my own 
garden this year. The only requisites are a 
little spare time and a good spade. When a 
mole is observed to be " working," that is, 
" ridging" the soil as he goes aiKiut just 
under the surface, strike with the spade sharply 
underneath him and lift him out. Very little 
practice will make anyone expert at this. It 
is necessary to tread softly when standing over 
the " working " or the mole will be off in 
alarm and may not work again for some time. 
—Yours, etc.. C. W. Coney, Hailedene Road, 
Goodmayes. 

Clicking luMcli. — Sir, — Some time ago re- 
ference was made in The Countbv-Side to a 
clicking butterfly. We have in this country 
(Tasmania) a curious beetle which files at dusk 
about the gum trees making a continuous 
clicking noise as it Hies. It apparently hides 
underground or under objects lying on the 
earth during daylight hours as in my journal 
I find the following note : — " Some curious 
beetles were brought to me this morning, found 
under, a decaying blue-tongued lizard; (hey 
are about half inch long, wide across the 
elytra, rather globular above, flat beneatli ; the 
elytra covered with rows of small lumps. When 
handled they make the same peculiar noise, but 
in a more subdued manner than when flying. 
The sound is somewhat like the continuous 
winding up of a small clock. Their colour 
is brown, lighter in some specimens than in 
others. The general appearance is rough and 
porcupiny." — Yours, etc., H. Stitart Dove, 
F.Z.S., West Devonport, Tasmania. 

Black Ratt Im Tumanb.— Sir.>-5ome years 
ago, while living in a hut surrounded by bush 
on this north-west coast of Tasmania, 1 wai 
much disturbed after the commencement ot 
the autumn rains by the incursions ol midnight 
marauders who used to rattle about among the 
tins and things in the dead of night in a 
somewhat alarming fashion. At length I 
succeeded in capturing several of these " dis- 
turbers of the peace." and found them to be 
large black rats, apparentiv identical in every 
way with the old English rodent (mui ratlut). 
and having fine dark furry coats, through 
which projected a number of much longer 
hairs. They are found only in the bush as 
far as my experience goes, having been sup- 
planted in the cities and coastal towns by the 
Norway rats brought hither by shipping. The 
so-called kangaroo rats (Potorons) and bandi- 
coots (Perameles) do not, of course, trouble us 
by invading our dwellings, but keep to the 
bush generally, although they may occasion- 
ally take a trip into the g.irden. — Yours, etc.. 
H. Stuabt Dove, F.Z.S., West Devonport, 
Tasmania. 

Adders ami Rabid.— Sir,— The other dav 
when walking near a small stream I saw what 
I look for two eels swimming, but when closer 
I saw they were two adders lighting over a 
small half fledged robin. I put my stick under 
the struggling group and fetched it out of 
the water, but it dropped in again and 
wriggled where I could not reach it.^ — -Yours, 
etc.. C. P. Byrne, Rracklynn, Calford. 

ODtrreliome Yoang Corncrakes.— Sir, — Last 
year when watching the hay-cutting we 
managed to catch two young corncrakes, 
nearly full-sized. Taking ihem home, we put 
them into a wire hutch. No sooner were 
they inside than up went their necks, 
and they charged each other time alter 



Tke Feel ot Caterpillars.— Sir,— \\'e 






what f 



to us to be a mistake in an article entitled 
" The Feet and Footprints of Insects " in the 
April 18th number of Tiik Country-Side. Ihe 
author thinki that all the little claws which 
fringe tlie claspers of caterpillars are the same 
length. We have eiaminea caterpillars 01 the 
goal moth, privet hawk, and buR-tip and the* 
all have long and short claws altemaieiy.'- 
Vours, etc., CrRii. and Lesui Partridce, Tu(- 
nel Park. 

BIrdt of Snssoi. — Sir,— Surely the folkiwing 
extract from Augustus Hare's book on 
" Sussex," published in 1S96, is incorrect. It 
says : " The cliff here rises to 575 feet. The 
heights are clothed with soft short turf. Jkt 
ehalk cliffs are the refuge of thousandi of paj- 
fins, guillemots, choughs, racorbills, and otkti • 
sea birds; peregrine falcons are also seen, and 
the rare rock dove has also been seen here.— 
Yours, etc., F. N. Colwell, Lewes. (Cer- 
tainly the sentence in italics is incorrect.— Ed. | 

A Curloiu Little Sea Crcaltwe,— Sir,— The 
skeleton shrimp (Caprella enathiion) is one ol 
the stalk less-eyed crusiacea, and a relative ol 
the sand-hopper, so common on sandy shorts. 
Other familiar members of Ihe same order are 
the' v(ood-louse and the common fresh-»alfr 
shrimp. In the higher order of stalk-e>ed 
Crustacea, we find .the lobster, crab, cray-fii>b, 
etc. The skeleton shrimps are weird-lookitig 
animals when seen through a magnifying lens 
climbing about moniny-fashion amongst the 
tiny branches of zoophytes and seavttdi, 
searching for the minute prey on which thfi- 
feed. They are lound on the coast of iht 
British Isles and are interesting objects, because 
they largely consist of head and an enormousl; 
developed thora.><, the abdomen being reduced 
to a tiny tubercle. They possess two pairs of 
feelers or anlennie, and ja« s and foot-jaws likt 
sand-hoppers, and the aecond limbs of ihr 
thorax are a pair of seizing organs. The thiii 
pair of limbs have large claws and are usfd 




t furiou 



Cerfi 



nly , 



would have been, vanquished if not rescued. 
Now, was this a case of being confined in a 
cage, or do thev fight il thev meet in the open 
field ?— F. BoLLAKP, The Ivies, Hough Green, 



A Skeleton Sbrim^ 

Ac., Mektng its prey. — (MagQl^ed.) 

in climbing. On the fourth and fifth segments 
Ihe respiratory org.ins appear and assume the 
form of a pair of large rounded gills, a pair 
on each segment. At the hinder part there 
are three pairs of legs bearing curved daws. — 
Yours, etc., John J. Ward, Rusinurbe House, 
Somerset Road, Coventry. 
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The Country in Town 

Exhibition. 

THERE was much of interest to lovers 
of nature in the Country in Town 
Exhibition, which was opened by 
Princess Christian in the Whitechape! Art 
Gallery recently. 

There are many to whom the photo- 
graphs of beautiful nooks and views in 
London parks will come as a surprise, 
while the lists of London birds will 
remind our readers of Mr. Kay Robin- 
son's remarks that if you want to study 
wood pigeons or sea-gulls, you must 
cotne to London, where you may be 
within a few feet of them, whereas in 
the country or on the sea shore you can- 
not get near them at all. 

What enthusiasm and hard work will 
do in the suburbs is shown by the fact that 
Mr. C. E. Clark, of Hammersmith, has 
been able to cultivate all the British orchids 
with the exception of one. Of these, he 
exhibited coloured drawings of all the 
species, and actual specimens of the bee 
orchis in flower, in a pot where they have 
grown for the last four years. 

The question of bird protection and en- 
couragement was rot forgotten. Mr. 
Edward Lovett showed, for instance, cat- 
proof nesting-boxes, which he has used 
with advantage in the suburbs. Lady 
Farren also had on view a number of 
those which had actually been used in her 
garden during the season, while the Brent 
Valley Branch of the Sefborne Society 
showed a number of photographs taken in 
their bird sanctuary near Ealing. 

The photographs by Mr. Hamm, illus- 
trating the resting habits and protective 
resemblances of common insects were 
specially worthy of mention, as were also 
the various aquaria shown by the Stepney 
Borough Museum, ihe Horni man Museum 
and other exhibitors. 

London bees, and honey obtained from 
London parks should also be mentioned, 
and it may be said that a lecture was 
given on the subject of bees by Mr. 
Herrod on July 10th. 

It is perhaps on the plant side that the 
largest number of exhibits were shown. 
Plants grown on London house tops in 
the city, plants used in nature study work 
in schools, as well as those grown on pur- 
pose for the exhibition by schools in the 
neighbourhood of VVhitechapel in accord- 
ance with a scheme propounded by the 
School Nature Study Union. 

An excellent scrii'S of lectures was ar- 
ranged. We have already mentioned that 
on Bees, by Mr, Herrod. Mr. Richard 
Kearton gave one of his most charming 
discourses OTi"Nature at Workand Play," 
which will live in the memory of the East 
End for some time to come. Dr. Henry 
discussed the question of tree planting in 
London, severely criticising the methods 
adopted and dispelling one or two falla- 
cies with regard lo the effect of the 
London atmosphere, while Mr. T. S. 
Dymond experimentally showed the effects 
of sulphuric acid on plants, and Sir John 
Cockburn explained bow Australian cities 
had been beautified by the planting of 
trees. To those who are anxious to grow 
Alpine plants, Mr. Lovett's lecture should 
prove exceedingly valuable. Altogether, 
in every way the exhibition has exceeded 
all expectation. 



Nature Records of the Week. 

(SMtla by Rewlcrsol"TkaCoantrT-AI4e.") 

LoNDON.^Found on th« outside front seats 
of a motor- 'bus plying between Hammersmith 
and Charing Cross, on July i8lb, B puss moth, 
a wood leopard moth, and a burnished brass 
moth. The conductor suggested that they 
had been attracted by the notice, " Reduced 
(ares " 1— (F. W. Crothall, Hayijiarket, S.W.) 

ScAKcni OR Otherwise of Birds. — Near 
Cranbrook, Kent, there have been very tew 
migratory birds this year, especially nightin- 
gales, cuckoos, and swallows. Goldfinches 
and hawfinches also rare. — (O. Jiggo.) 

Near Birmingham corncrakes have been very 
scarce this year, but cuckoos unusually plenti- 
ful.— (A. G. Smith, Hay Mills.) 

Birds' Lats Nistihg this Yrj(R. — " Green- 
finches seemed to commence laying In 
Northumberland this year on June 3rd, and 
the hedge sparrows (apparently with their 
lirst broods) were nearly a fortnight later than 
that. This late nesting was probably due to 
the hedges being very backward here." — (W. 
J. Hughes, Shilbottle.) 

Marked Birds. — The ' 



Holiday Haunts- 

A Rlvcnlde HriUay Spot.— E«8t Farlelgh is 
a stragghng village and parish in Kent, two 
miles south of Maidstone, from which it can 
be approached by road, footpath. Water, rail, 
or tram. The holiday attractions are the river, 
the fruit orchards, and the hop g.trdens. 
There is a lock at Farleigh Bridge which is a 
[avourile starting place for a row on the river, 
the row being to the next lock at Teston and 
back, a distance of about 2^ miles each way- 
Boats can be had above the lock, thus reducing 
the unwelcome charges to vanishing point. 
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ing to try lo follow I 
course o( distinctly marked specin 
are especially requested to look 
which agree with the description 

Rook " with while bars acr 
seen with a large flock two mi 
bury, Onon,— (John Kibble.) 

Homing Pigeons. — Attached to the skeleton 
of a pigeon, killed no doubt by a peregrine, 
and found on Shakespeare's Cliff, Folkestone, 
was a feather bearing the stamp, " E. Lam- 
dry," Rue de la cit* de Limes, Rewise (?) le- 
Lis. Dieppe." 

Skeleton of a pigeon found near Dover with 
metal ring on one leg marked N.V.O. 3 
W.O. 647; on the other a rubber ring with 
D- 33 -—(J- Simpson.) 

Cuckoo.— Heard at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
July 18th.— (E. F. Stone Scott.) Last heard 
in Worcestershire July 8th ; Somerset July 4ih. 

Cuckoo's egg which had only been incu- 
bated about three days found in nest with three 
eggs of sedge warbler on July 14th near Ket- 
tering. Eggs apparently laid by the same 
cuckoo found previously in pied wagtail's and 
linnet's nests. Cuckoo last heard July 15th. 
— C. E, Wright.) 

GOLDCRBST. — One seen this year at Burford, 
Oxon. " It Is exceedingly rare in this dis- 
trict, as I have been looking for It for more 
than thirty years and this ii the first 1 have 
seen."— (John Kibble, The Fira, Charlburv.) 

Starlings. — At Cranbrook in Kent the star- 
lings seem to be of the green-headed type. — 
(O. Jiggo.) 

Swifts. — Large number flying about at Fal- 
mouth, Devon, July 18th, apparently checked 
in migration by h slight S.E, breeze.— (W. K. 
F., Falmouth.) 

Unusually large numbers of these birds on 
the North Norfolk coast near Wells. They 
seemed to arrive at the beginning of July. — 
(E. K. R.) 

Grass Snake. — One 41 Inches long caught 
in June.— (H. T. Kitts, Sutton.) 

Scarcity or Otherwise of Insects. — 
Butterflies, house flies, and wasps are excep- 
tionally scarce this summer in the Redcar dis- 
trict, Yorks.— (H. W. Cook.) 

" One year I remember the meadow brown 
was the commonest hedgerow butterfly ; last 
year it was the gatekeeper; this year it is the 
ringlet."— (A. H. Swinton. Totnes, Devon.) 

Land Hefonn.- The expected work on Land 
Reform by Mr. Jesse Collings, M.P., Ihe presi- 
dent of the Rural Labourers' League, has just 
been published. It was practically finished 
last year, but, through the unfortunate illness 
o( the author, publication has been delayed. 
The work deals with land reform from the 
point of view of the farmer, labourer, and 
general community, and Is published by 
Messrs. Longmans. 




The neighbourhood is an interesting one, 
Maidstone, the county town of Kent, is replete 
with interest. Kits Coly House, a Druidical 
remain. Is a good walk off past Barming 
Asylum in the direction of the chalk hills 
which border the Thames valley. — Hekrv A. 
SuiTH, 30, Ermine Roud, I.ewisham. 

Sunny Bancbory.- This is an ideal place (or 
a country holiday. There are enchanting vieus 
on Ihe hills, by the silvery Dee, or the Falls 
of Keugh. Rambles full of interest abound 
for the lover of wild plants. There are a 
large variety of beautiful mosses, and in their 
varied homes are found the bog myrtle, the 
sundew, butler wort, grass of parnassus, 
stag's horn, moss, and many other pretty and 
interesting plants, while in autumn black- 
berry, bilberry, and wild raspberry bear plen- 
tiful fruit. In the spring the pine woods are 
vocal with many songsters, and at all times to* 
the naturalist there is delight in the undis- 
turbed haunts of bird and insect. "Sweet 
Banchory " lies eighteen miles from the 
city of Aberdeen. It is a sheltereil villase 
with good accommodation at moderate charges. 
The toads are good for cycling.— C. A. 
Con SON, Banchory. 

Redcar.— Few plac 
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Redcar. Fifty y 
fishing village, but now It has a standing 
population oi 10,000, and as many as 150.000 
people visit this popular resort during ihe 
season. The surrounding country is most 
beautiful aiul romantic, making it an ideal, 
spot for the naturalist and lover of botany. 
Near at hand are the beautiful North York- 
shire hills, backed by a huge stretch of moor- 
lands, and the whole district abounds with its 
eharaelerislic flora and insect life. Near Red- 
cat is Marske-by-t he-Sea, an ancient histori- 
cal village, and further on Sallburn, where 
abound (he linest gardens and natural woods 
in North Yorkshire. If Ihe visitor makes Red- 
car his headquarters he will And that he is 
within easy reach of all the local places of 
interest, as char-a-bancs and motors run at 
intervals, whilst the N.E.R. service is excel- 
lent in the district. Ai Redcar is the ritiesi 
stretch of sands in the kingdom, as these ex- 
tend for over ten-miles, being backed up by 
huge cliffs. The local golf links are the finest 
in Ihe North.— HucH W. Cook, 10, Birdsalt 
Road, Redcar-by-the-Sea, Yorks. 
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British Wild Foods. 

By L. C. R. CAMERON. 

THE statement that rural Britain ofters to the man with 
knowledge, an abundant and sufficing store of food, to 
be had free for the trouble of garnering it, may come 
as a surprise to many readers even of Ths Counthv-S]de. 

Practically but three articles of diet, gathered freely in the 
open, are offered to the British housekeeper at different 
of the year, watercress in spring, mushrooms in I 
and blackberries in autumn. 

It is the object of this brief article to show that in this con- 
nection the number three is by no means the " perfect num- 
ber," as applied to wild foods; that if it be multiplied by 100 it 
will still fall short of the sum of those foods, both of the 
animal and vegetable kingdoms, which any denizen of the 
country may go forth and capture nothing fearing with the 
certainty that he shall not offend against any law " in that 
case made and provided"; without poaching, stealing, or 
begging in short, though he may, in England, find it necessary 
to keep a blind eye for warnings against trespass. 

It is a little difficult to decide whether to treat the subject 
scientifically, under the natural kingdoms and orders into which 
the various foodstuffs tall, or chronologically by the seasons 
of the year in which they may be found. Perhaps, in a popular 
sketch, it will be more convenient to take a, dinner menu for 
our model and deal with the matter in this order, from hors 

Into the list o( wild hors d'wuvres we put at once the shrimp 
—to be caught freely by any dweller by the seashore — and the 
snail. The larjje edible snail (Helix pomatia)' is the best of 
these for our purpose. It should be eaten hot, cocked as in 
France, that is, in its shell with a dressing of butter, parsley, 
herbs, and vinegar, filling the space left at the mouth of the 
shell by the .shrinkage of the snail in cooking. 

After hoTs d'ccuvres we come to the soup course. Snails 
may also be used to make soup, a pint requiring about two 
dozen. Vegetable stock should be the ground work of the 
soup, which will be thickened with flour and seasoned in the 
usual way. .An excellent soup may also be made of the young 
sprouts of the common nettle, a soup commended by Samuel 
Pepys. Many of the herbs to be mentioned later may be 
utilised also in making soup. 

We now arrive at the fish course, and here we find ourselves 
practically with nil the acquatic " world before us where to 
choose." If we eliminate Salvw salar, somewhere or other in 
the British Isles every species of fresh water fish is to be 
had gratis for the catching. Eels, too, may be caught almost 
anywhere and are in season all the year round. 

if the " wild-fooder " lives by the ■shore the sea is free to 
him, and he may help himself by means of rod and tine to 
all the fish that haunt the rocks and pier-heads or estuarial 
w.iters, or borrow a boat and go in quest of others to the 
mjirkerel or whiting gro-inds oitside. I.obsiers. crabs, and 
prawns are to be caught here, the latter making an escellent 
curry, while in most river* in limestone dislricts the craytis,h is 
to be caught by letting down into their haunts a well-bailed 



basket. The crayfish will swarm into the basket, which will 
be weighted with a stone placed in the bottom, and wlien 
sufficient have entered the basket will be smartly raised by a 
cord before the crayfish have a chance of escaping. 

Into the fish-course, too. come tbe various " shell-fish," or 
molluscs, all edible at various seasons of the year and all to 
be had for the picking. These include mussels, corkles, 
periwinkles, limpets, scallops, as well as the less known, but 
equally edible, common gaper {Mya arenaria) and the razors 
(SolenideB). 

After fish (or more usually instead of it) the French custom 
is to eat a dish of eggs. The " wild-fooder " need not lack 
these in spring and early summer, though he will have to do 
without them the rest of the year. The best wild eggs are, 
of course, plovers', eaten "hard boiled and stone cold," as 
the youthful Guards' probationer complained to the steward of 
the Guards' Club. Starling's eggs make the best onielelies, 
but sparrows' are also good. Wood-pigeons' eggs may be 
treated like those of the hen. The Wild Birds' Protection .Acts 
should always be observed by the wild food hunter however. 

We now come to the meat course, and here the menu is 
by no means abundant, nor perhaps inviting, being, so far as 
four-footed beasts are concerned, limited to hedgehogs, squir- 
rels, and dormice. I believe the Rev. J. G. Wood recommends 
young rats as being very palatable ; but I confess I have never 
found courage to try them. However, hedgehogs are admir- 
able, whether in a slew, roasted, or baked in clay. The fiesh 
savours somewhat of that of a hare with a slight porcine 
flavour, and watercress or sorrel sauce should be eaten with it. 

Squirrel-pie is a good dish of which 1 have partaken in 
Brittany. Where squirrels are numerous and doing much 
damage it is justifiable to thin them out, but not where they 
are at all rare. Dormice formed a luxury with the Romans, 
who are said to have consumed them with poppy-seed and 
honey. The combination reads rather like a soporiflc. 

What the wild food menu lacks in quadrupeds it easily 
makes up in bipeds from August ist to March isC, when any 
number of birds are at the disposal of the fowler. Sparrows 
are good eating, and even starlings, if the precaution be taken 
to cut off their heads directly they are dead. Otherwise ihe 
flesh takes a bitter taste. The moorhen (Gallinula chloropus) 
is one of the most worth shooting of inland birds. It should 
be skinned, not plucked, and hung for a few days before 

Vegetables and salads are next to be considered. Of these 
there is a large selection. Wild sorrel, sweet docks, nettles, 
wild chicory, and watercress may be treated like spinach and 
served hot. Dandelion and watercress are excellent saladings 
as all the world knows. Wild thyme, mint, marjoram, and 
fennel will .serve as seasoning, especially for fresh water fish. 
The roots of couch-grass, of the herb Good King Henrj-, and 
the stems of the great reed mace may all be cooked and eaten 
like asparagus. The young sprouts of the hawthorn may be 
eaten raw. Country boys call them " bread and cheefe." 

Space docs not permit of more than the names of a few 
esculent fungi given in the order of their growth from late 
spring to autumn. Among them are the St. George, puff- 
balls, morels, oreads, pratelles, bisottes, chantfcrel'es, verdettes, 
and bolets. The " wild-fooder " should -study this branch of 
practical botany. 

Some " fancy dishes " may be the legs of frogs cooked as 
in France and (a great luxury) truffles, if they can be found. 

By the seashore there are other extras. Seakale and sam- 
phire, four sorts of marine Atgi^, laver, purple and green, the 
former the better of the two, both known and eaten by the 
Gaels of Highland Scotland as stabhacan; dulse (Kbodymetiia 
paimata), Chondrus crispus, or Carrageen moss, and the bed- 
derwjks (Alaria), All these may be eaten as a vegetable course 
with great benefit to the health ; but samphire and purple laver 
make good pickles. Ashen keys and chantarelles may also be 
pickled. 

Sweets and dessert may be supplied, according to the time 
of year and the locality, by the various berries, wild straw- 
berry, wild raspberry, blackberries, cranberries, crowberries 
lEmpelnini nigrum), and preserves made from the whortle- 
berry, sloe, wild crabapple, and cherry, as well as from the 
fruit of the mountain ash. 

For nuts there are the ha^el and the filbert, beechmast, chest- 
nuts, and walnuts all available. Wild hontv, too, mav fre- 
quently be found in small quantities; and quite 9 number of 
flowers— primroses, cowslips, and violets — are edible treated 
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ty^Jr'^" """'' •'"'"''' """"" '" H""--)*- :i. S« Holly, Arvngiam mor.(tm«m (W. J. Hannan).'' " ^"SciitapU^tftt ^ fV 
Moth. CroialUs cUaguatia (E. L. KLrc). 4. Bearded Tit, P<„»,rui vmrmkur (C. D. Head). S. Wild TtWl, DThMf,,* 

jybt-j(rij (O. B. Korrcys, Ironi a diuwina). 6. Will Rabbit, Lep<.s cuniculos (R. BoakesI- 1- Mytena ealericulala, a coiiiiiioii 
fungus (G. Parkin). 
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^'^l^^'J^^^^o^oi'^p^y- Profitable Poultry Culture. 

A Uselul CameM Tilt. ' 

IT is an advantage to have a means (o By " Chant teleer." 

tilt the camera quite independent of Skin DImum oI Ponltry. of the hens have a beneficial eHeci in this 

the Iripod when out photographing I [•' fowls are kept under proper hj'gienic direction is a matter of fact, 
the nests, etc., of wild birds, and ibe | conditions skin diseases, and all the Considorable experimenting and study 
iHustralinn here given shows the arrange- evils that follow in their train, are proves this, and 1 can only ask poultry 

""tu ' c*^™ ^^'^ ^^""^ '^^^'*^**' conspicuous by their absence. The laws keepers to put it to the test and they will 

The fittings can be purchased at any of health applicable to human beings are find that a hen fed with good sound wheat 
photogrnphic manufacturer's, and the liit equally applicable to fowls, and the disre- and occasional feeds of meat will give a 
complete costs but a nominal sum. The gard of them is surely followed sooner or rich, full-flavoured egg (whether the shell 
camera can be always used in the ordinary later by the nemesis of skin disease, which be brown or white), especially if kept in 
experienced poultry keepers agree is very healthy surroundings, whilst fowls left to 
diliicult to cure. In poultry runs and es- chance feeding, given poor com and living 
tablishments where cleanliness is one of in dirty runs will reward their owners 
the cardinal features there will be little if with poor quality eggs, 
any trouble experienced. We cannot all boast of green pastures 

But there are other causes to be con- for our hens, but the eggs from such birds 
sidered besides the actual surroundings — -who come home to roost with their crops 
and atmospherical conditions under which bursting, with morsels in the way of insect 
fowls exist, and one of the chief is feed- life — give no cause for complaint. 
IS generally the inexperienced « ' 



are loudest in their complaints. 



Bun PlDinaxed Fowli. 



^^.., ^..^^, „.^ ,™ often brought During the past few years the energies 

about by want of venlllation, neglect of **' poulfy fanciers and breeders have been 

cleanliness, and improper feeding. Want directed to the creation of buff-cokiured 

of ventilation by overcrowding in night P^^l'^y, and, I must admit, with admir- 

houses, where the air space is insufficient. ^'''^ results, (or It is a shade of colour that 

is prejudicial to the health of fowls, ina.s- ^X^" '"^, uniniHated cannot fail to appre- 

much as the a!r is breathed over and over "^^^- "*"'^t ^ '*'«"'<1 ^'^'^ ^11 buff fowls 

again, and organic matter then enters (he P°^^^^^ commendable quahtics when even 

blood and so upsets the whole system. •"« fancier whose affection extends only as 

Neglect or dirty surroundings is another T ^^ '. ? *^'""^'' '^'''*'' ^^^ '""'^^ "' '"^ 

cause of skin disease in nianv forms ""ankful for m respect to their laying and 

There is no greater incentive to the breed- "esh-producing properties. 

ing of the animalculas which infest the . ^<»t so long ago buff Cochins of m;mense 

skin of fowls than unclean runs and *''^'^ ^"'^ '""''<'''"'*^ '^ying propensities were 

houses. the only bull fowls to be seen, but 

One of the greatest aids to cleanliness is """' '■^'*' ^'•'" proudly boast of the deep- 

/'*»«.! {7. H. s^mond,. 'he dust bath. This is not an expensive bodied, shapely winter-laying buff Orping- 

A Utelur Cftmarft TIM luxury by any means, and vet a most essen- '*■"■ "'c hardy, attractive buff wyandolie. 

■h=fi.«™^.,„l«p„.cUa«d^„ypho,<^.phi. "^'«"^- '^1' "!«' is needed is a deep <'"L*'yl'sh and wonderful egg-producing 

nwnufa^urtr.'Lid ih= c«i ii qi,i« .nia. gTOccr's box weli filled with drv ashes. in '»'» Plymouth Rock.thesmsrt, stylish, and 

btri/nnnl nn^;,;™ ,>.-,», .k- R j t, ''^^'^'^ ^ little block sulphur powder has ^*^tive little hiyer known as the bufT Leg- 

h(n/omal position with this fixed. By been mixed horn, also the old-fashioned Lincolnshire 

h^Uh^it canT"^;T'' ■ ■; T""^ T Lastly «,mes the question of improper buffs. 

at Vr^v awt MTo w'th fh h '^^'^1^' '--eding-, which, owing to its action on the , ^°/^^'i^ "re often «,nfused in the various 

^L7L ■ t !u .u ^"^ y"^''' blood, is the most direct cause of manv '""'■^''^' <°'- e"*^*"?' 'or 'heir tvpe. colour of 

Ssted riS a. ^Z'^"'7\"'1^^" '"^' f«""^ "f '^'" "i^*^''-^. b™"eht about by 'fl,-.. there is little to distinguish them. 

humb lr%^^^ ^ *' ^ "''-' ^''" overheating of the blood and neglect to l^or instance, a single^mbed wyandol.e 

TWr^^l,«™n,„ y.^ . .u , , give a daily supply of succulent vegetables, '"'ff'" P<';ss (or an Orpington, but for the 

1 he rod shown attached to the front of .^^^ ^^ j^e greens of various kinds which ""'^"^ "^ 'he leg, which in the latter 

rack IS to prevent vibration, and ,s not ^ool the fow^s blood. variety should be fleshy while, whilst if 

table is'L^Pd 1 ."iiTh^.l; r ^"^^ V"""' "^"^^ ^P">"^ "^^ ^' '^ttuccs is advisable. '"«'!''" ''>'-■ '-^S ^"d possessing yellow legs 

UnPcP«^^ ^ alteration in fixing as it acts as a sedative to overheated btood. """d be a near appreach to the Plymouth 

IS necessary. P^^.^_.^ ^^ ^^,pj^^^ ^^^j^ ^ ^.^^^ .^ Rock. 

■I- "• ^VMOXDS. all f(„(i Epsom salts is another excellent . X^V correct shade of colour known as 

"-"-^"^-^ remedy, and if given every other day dis- ''"" '^ '"'^'^ ^"h a little difficult)-, but 

Our Photographic Competition, solved in boiling water and poured over P°""t-y keepers each year are improving, 

12 Qlilneu \n Prim. "'^ morning's soft food it will invariably ""d "ow fully reahse that birds displaying 

T™ Co„.t« W fl „ ^^"^ ^ wonderful effect on skin diseases, ^/h^stnut hue are not buff according to 

th.r^temer.'v^k. guinea. Ke bTs^Jh^^ ^^ "" o"'*^^'' remedy, an ointment made l]'^ ^tandards of excellence which guide 

gr:,phs .,( naturiil history subject, sen, in by f"-""! sulphur two parts, potassa one part, At nr^Vnr ,h. .^1 ^. > ■ ' 

its readers. This sum is divided up and one ^'"' ^'*'^ «"« P^" '» excellent for applying ..^' P*^"?"; !?'*' '^'»'°i'r '"ost preferred is 

jruinea is awarded each month to the various affected parts either a rich but pale orange shade or a 

Chdieeraphs intended for the August competi- Tbe nwonr o[ Eg«. T,^ u ^°'°^" '^™". ^hilst the nearest 

tion should have their lilies and names and ad- it ■ , ■ u- ,u -j, ■ ■ '^PProacH to buff is the latter. Evenness 

drosses of their senders written dearly on the j " is astonisning the rapidly increasing of cok)ur is what all breeders of tipical 

batk. and should be addressed: ■' Art ^1, ■'"'^'* "I" '"■°'*""^''^"*'<' ^Sgs. poultry look for. any tendency to 

Hiiiior," Ti.E CouNTHY.SiDE, 2 and 4, Tudor doubtless owmg to the prevalent idea lha( " mottle " or mealiness is deprecated 

Street, London. E.G. One guinea will be 'heX are better than white. whilst the wing flights and taii 

awarded lor the best photograph for our pur- A good egg should, of course, have a feathers must be free from white or 

""" "' '; ^i,:^^lH S:'t^ '"^^' T' ^"".'^■."T"? ^u^ '" '^^' 'T' ''■''"-f^- '''^■^'^ f^«thers, which debars their, from 

= oho,osmav be used We retain healthy fowls this is generally the case, being exhibited with success. With proper 

etum o he obot^ I fi"'^ T- ''*^"'""'^- however, when it is care and discretion these faults can be 

'of ree^Honran^ '''■'^"'"" '" ^^«"'"' ^"'^'^^ >«'^^ ^^'i" tT^nerally bred out bv the .areful selection 

o meet compeliiors' e<'"erally be found pale. Strange to state, of only pure buff plumaged birds to be 

'^ the richest looking or dark-shelled egg has bred from 

V, -^ , .. „ ,.,,. ,, ["''u'^"'!^ 'K ''^^,*"' yp";- Experience Of coui^, these faults do not detract 

''DAILY MAIL.'' teaches that the colour of the sbell has no from the utilitarian properties of buff 

.rJ^ . 7?^." .■"•*■■"■ bearing on the flavour of the yolk, but fowls, although it undoubtedly nreiudices 

Th. N-t-r-HM*. D.IIV H.w.p»0«r. that (he feeding and general surroundings their chances of ,„"™''"'"^'> P^^J^dice* 
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THE COVNTRYSIDE. 



The Garden. 



The Dutchman's Pipe. 

A Curious Insect Ivoroui Pi act. 



The Chinese Artichoke. heallhy should b« replanted, and even they -r- HE illustration represents a flower of 

THE Chinese or Japanese artichoke soil. Bulbous irises, such as the Spanish (/. ^ ""P^ (Artstolochta stpho). iiom the 
I (Stackyi luberifera) is a perennial Xiphium) and the English (I. X.'fhio.dri) may botanic gardens in l>t. Lucia. 
with creeping roots, sleins o£ a "'«> l" lifted at this time of year if they are 
square shape, and rough leaves of a dull >" *^^ "^J. •»"' '' '^ "<" necessary that thev 
irreen colour should be disturbed otherwise, as they keep 

Its flower;. whi.ch «xur in clusters, are ^^4^^^ "i^t Se'n. planrfo^thl wUd garden 
very rarely seen in Europe, and. conse- or the hardy fernery, 
quenily, there are no seeds ; but the plant 
may be easily increased by means of the Hwdy ShTDlw, tee, 

ihiwrnes or thickened underground stems. Where ihere are facilities for propagation. 
These are shown in the accompanying "'=)' should be turned to accouni for the pur- 
photograph. They are white in colour, and P°^ "^ increasing ihc stock of hardy shrubs 
very waterj^ and are formed late in the ^^^ J.°^^ EdT.hryt's shoo, which 
season, when the uppei- part of the plant t,a^-e riplned if inserted in well-drained pots 
has ceased to grow. of sandy soil, kept moist, and shaded and 

f he culture of the Chinese artichoke is covered with a bell-glass will root readily 
not difficult. The rhizomes should be now. 

planted any time from February to April 't '^ always worth while to keep the propa- 
in a light soil, and so long as the soil is ff^ting frame going, and. therefore, cuttings 
kept moist and free from weeds the plant "[ desirable plants should be put in on the 
wiU lake care of itself. ^ chance of their roofng. It -s surprising ho«, 

,. n \. """■ many plants of apparently difficult natures may . 

From October onwards the rhizomes may be multiplied from cuttings planted in August. 
be lifted, but they should only be temoved We have succeeded wiih such things as 
from the soil as they are wanted, for they .Vucuba, Escallonio; Veronica, Poplar, Privet, 
do not keep well. They are eaten fried Hawthorn, Rose, Tecoma, Ampetopsis litt- 
or as a salad, and the flavour is pleasant, •''•''■ ^'•y- Japanese Quince, Pyias japonica, 
but it is very difiicult to wash the rhizomes Dogwood, Honeysuckle, etc. 

<.iood he.'illhy cuttings intelligently handled 
and cared for can scarcely fail if pul In now. 
Ruptwrry Canei. 

As soon as the raspberry crop has been 
galhered, the old stems should be cut out close 
to ihe ground, so as to allow the voung stems 
lo get the lull benefit of (he sun and air, and 
to prevent ihe soil from becoming impover- 

Buddlng. 






iimg 



They arc txtiiy c 



properly, as the grit from the soil gets 
into the joints and is not easily removed. 

Plants of the genus sCachys are better 
known to most of our readers as interest- 
ing wild (lowers or rockery plants than as 
vegetables. 

Work for the Week. 

BbUOBUtau IclMS. 

Jl.l.Y and August are the most favourable 
lime for making new selections of rhiio- 
matous irises ; that is, those species which 
have Ihick rhiiomes as typified by the common 
Uerman flag. 

Tbev suHiT a little in foliage, otherwise they 
ihow no ill-effecls (rom root dislurbance at 
this lime of year. Where there is evidence of 
Ihe destructive fungus disease, indicated by 
dead roots, partially-rotted rhizomes, and yel- 
low, withered leaves, only the portions that ore 



tat of raising young stock of 
fruit trees, roses, etc., by means of budding, 
but, of course, this can only be done by first 
obtaining the stock plants in winter and plant- 
ing them in a nursery bed to get established 
before the budding is done. 

Manetti and briar stocks (or roses, crab and 
paradise stocks for apples, seedling pear and 
quince for pears. Mussel and St. Julien stocks 
for plums and damsons, seedling cherries tor 
cherries, and so on. After a little practice any- 
one can perform the operation of budding suc- 
cessful iy. 
Tbe KItelien Qudsiu 

In the kitchen garden attention should be 
given to sowings for the winter and spring 
crops of onions, Brussels sprouts, cabbage, 
cauliflower, spinach, and letluce. If the ground 
' be dry, it should first be dug over, and the 
seeds sown at once, covering the bed with a 
mat lo prevent the soil from drying. 

This is belter than drenching the soil with 
water after sowing. Celery will now require 
deluging almost daily with water, adding 
liquid manure from the farmyard once a week 
unless the soil is very rich. Do not earth them 
up too soon, as they grow much better when 
the young leaves are exposed to ihe air and 
light, at any rale until the plants are over a 
foot high. 

Fruit Trtw. 

Look over the fruit trees, and remove all 
superfluous shoots, including Ihe lateral 
growths formed on the summer- pruned shoots 
that were cut too soon or too low down. Thin 
out apples and pears that arc too thick on the 
trees. Only harm is done both to the quality 
of the crop and to the health of Ihe tree when 
it is allowed to carry loo heavy a crop. 



A Lirtog Flr-Tr»p. 



llvpfluDi them by ia 



The flower is about eight inches across, 
the centre poilion being coloured a deep 
maroon, and the outer portion cream. It 
has a most overpowering odour of cnr- 
rion. The central funnel-shaped opening; 
is thickly lined with strong, fine hairs, 
pointing inwards, and projects on the 
principle of the eel-trap into the bowl of 
the pipe, which is lined with a *hick, 
spongy material. On cutting this bowl 
open, a number of flies, of all sorts nnd 
sizes, some of them being nearly three- 
quarters of an inch in length, will fly out. 

The odours of putridity are fairly over- 
powering, and Che scent of carrion spreads 
far and wide. Although, unlike some 
other evil smells in nature, the stench docs 
not remain on the hands at all, one is 
compelled to wash them very vigorously 
before feeling fit to associate with oneil 
kind again, after handling the malodorckAl' 
blossom. ' 
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Not a Leecli. — Leeches are not found in gar- 
dens in England. The creature which you 
describe was evidently a black slug. /Irion aler. 
—(to H. WiLDEN, Chingford.) 

File* and Spidcn. — No, you may be sure 
Iha't there was no " gallant rescue," when one 
fly flew straight through a spider's web, thus 
releasing another which was entangled in it. 
The first fly had no doubt partly broken the 
web, and the second by accident completed the 
work.^lo (Mrs.) F. Lumbers, Leicester.) 

Sparrows and Bntterfliei, — It is true that in 
the country one never sees sparrows attack 
red admiral, tortoiseshell, and peacock butter- 
flies ; but it may be that the London sparrows 
have lost the country instincts of their ances- 
tors and will chase any butterfly. — (to F. 
Bo LLANO, Chester.) 

A Freak Foxglove. — To one of the many 
readers who have asked questions about fox- 
which produce one curious large blos- 



t the s 



I of 1 






noths. 



debted lor the photograph from which this 
picture has been reproduced. The suggestion 
that this " freak " may be influenced by neigh- 
bouring flowers will Le noticed in a'-fulure 






which cannot be shut up, two methods should 
be adopted. One is to keep a lookout for the 
moths — there are two or three kinds whicli 
emerge at different seasons — and kill them. 
They fly chiefly just before dusk. The other 
is to beat the infested articles so as to kill (he 
caterpillars which are doing the mischief. If 
the things are examined ooce a month and 
action taken when any signs of mischief are 
seen, the moths will soon be got rid of. — (to 
T, E. Parker. Doncaster.) 

"Swallows FIghlJng."— The four "swal- 
lows " that appear to be constantly struggling 
for possession of the nest, built against the 
house, are probably house-martins ; and at 
least two of the four are young birds of the 
first brood, recently fledged and endeavourini; 
still to claim their parents' attention, while 
the latter are engrossed with their second ven- 
ture.— (to B. Wilson, Batlyeford. Mirfield.) 

Fl*b Dlieaie.— When the Rns of flsh in an 
aquarium begin to decay through the fungus 
disease, I have found the following method of 
treatment effective. First, carefully scrape the 
parts affected clean with the lingers ; then 
place the Hsh in an aquarium with abunduni 
vegetation and fresh water constantly running. 
Under this treatment the fish recovers and the 
fins grow again. — (from A. J. MooRB. Hull.) 

Cat Casting Coat.- All Persian cats cast 
their coats at this season of the year. It is 
advisable to assist nature by frequently brush- 
ing out the loose fur. The new coat will grow 
all the quicker. — (to A. L. Pearson.) 

nawtfaorn'i Change ol Cotoor.— The haw- 
thorn which, after bearing only white flowers 
for many years, this year produced pink blos- 
soms on branches near the ground, was prob- 
ably only reverting to the original intention 
of the person who planted it. Il was, no 
doubt, a pink plant grafted on a wild while 
stock at first ; but shoots from the wild stock 
were allowed to grow and. being strong, these 
became the main tree and blossomed yearly. 
This year the pink-graft has at last also been 
strong enough to flower. — (to G. A. S. 
Gordon, Hounsiow.) 

" Eagle In Fleet Street."— I do not know 
whether anv explanation of the " young eagle 
with down Btill on its head " which was found 
on a roof in Fleet Street has been forthcoming ; 
but, of course, the supposition that it had been 
dropped by its parent on migration is absurd. 
Uagles do not migrate over London, nor do 
they carry their young over land and sea. 1 
suspect ihat, instead of being a young eagle, 
it was either an adult vulture escaped from 
captivity or an owl. — (to F. Bolland, Chester,) 



Tlie smarl-lobking parti-coloured bird, tne 
size of a skylark but coloured somewhat like 
a swallow, seen among gorse on Marlborough 
Downs was, no doubt, a wheatear.— (to J. 
St RATION, Swindon, Wilts.) 

PlanU Idcnilfled— The fern with much- 
branched fronds is a variety of the black 
maiden-hair spleenwort, A. adianlum-iiigiiitn; 
but it appears to be a variety unnamed as yeu 
1 should say it is well worth cultivating.— (to 
W, E. YotiNO, Westbury, Wilts.) 

Insect* Ideallflcd. — The dragoa fly with dark 
blue-green wings is the beauty dragon %, 
Calepteryx mrgo, which was described and 
figured in the " Week's Wild Life " of June 
c)th.— {10 C. Orr, Pen-y-garn-older. Dowlais.) 

The large green and purplish caterpillar now 
found on willow and poplar trees with two 
straight tails and a head which seems to have 
two short ears behind it is lhat of the puss 
moth, Dicranura BinuJa.— (lo JOHS Eli)EI0GK 
and others.) 

To Feed Toa'di.— Toads will eat any kind 
of small insect, etc., which moves, or wood- 
lice, worms, etc. ; but they can go for long 
periods without food. With a llltie patiente 
they can be taught to take food from the hand 
and to recognise the person who feeds them. 
It was doubtless only shyness in their new 
surroundings which prevented yours from eat- 
ing the worms given to them.— (to Miss E. 
Fletoier, Stoneclough.) 

ErratHm — Name ol Orcbl*. — By a slip in 
the issue of July iist, it was staled that 
" Orchil tnaicula and nof O. maculosa " is 
the name of the spotted orchis. It should I ave 
been " Orchis maculala and not 0. 
maculosa." O. mascula is the name of the 
early or purple orchis. — (to Rev. M. A., Bidc- 
ford.) 

Dog'f Cnrloiu Habll.— The habit ol your 
nearly-blind dachshund, when descending the 
stairs, always to turn round on the landing 
between two flights, even returning up part of 
the second flight to do so, if it has accidentally 
omitted the performance, is certainly very 
curious. I imagine that the meaning of il is 
that, bein; scarcely able to see, the dog gets 
its bearings from the landing, as the place 
"ights where there i: 
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of the position. — (10 R. F. AnEitcRoiiBiE. Wi 
Ungton College.) 
The Breeding ol Kestrel*. 
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number of The CotiNTRV-SiDE, but the variety 
is well known and can be grown from seed. Ap- 
parently il is merely the result of excess of 
vigour in cultivated plants, which have, as it 
were, extra energy to spare when the end of 
the spike is formed, and utilise it in the pro- 
duction of an abnormal blossom. — (to several 
readers. ) 

Do Swltts Drlok?- That swifts never drink 
I cannot say. They may catch raindrops some- 
times ; but water is not nece^ary to Ihcm,— (to 
A. H. RONSIIAM, Exwick, Eseter. 

Bird* Identified.- The little bird arrived at 

the office, I am told, in too smelly a i-ondition 

be forwarded to me. But, unli 
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think that I have ever seen a grey sparrow. — 
(to (Miss) M. M. Power, The Treech, Wem, 
Shropshire.) 



from which other birds have already reared a 
brood. The young which you saw in the nest 
on July 9th should be able to fly by now.— (to 
Miss I. Norman, Strode Manor, Beaminster.) 

Testing Birds' Egg*.— You can recognise 
pheasants' and partridges', etc., eggs which 
have been long incubated by their shiny shHIs 
owing to constant friction. When fresh they 
are dull. The pheasants' eggs which you were 
able to blow alter the nest had hatched were 
infertile and had therefore undergone no- 
change during incubation. As a general rule 
you can tell whether a bird's egg Is fresh by 
I'lldinK it up to the sky, close to your eve. 
If hard set it appears solid and dark; if fresh 
there seems to be a certain lightness and 
transparency round the margin. — (to Misi E, 
FletCHBR, Stoneclough.) 

Disappearing Caterpillars— The sudden dis- 
appearance of the host of peacock hullerfly 
caterpillars seen on the nettles is easily ex- 
plained. When they are young the caterpillars 
live together in colonies on the tops of the 
nettles, but when they have reached a certain 
siie they separate, each one going off and 
hiding by itself in a nettle leaf. One day you' 
may see a hundred caterpillars clustered to- 
gether ; the next day you may search the neilie 
clumps and only find two or three. — (to A, C^ 
F. Wrey, Teignmoulh. Devon.) 
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Some Common British Fishes, and How to 
Study Them. 

By W. P. PYCRAFT, AXS., FX5« ftc. 

THERE must be many among the two fishes belong to quite different lu^us), one of the perCh tribe. The dorsal 
readers of The Country-Side who families, for in this fish the pelvic fins ftns resemble those of the mullets, and ihe 
are anxious to take up the study of are directly underneath the breast fins, peli^c tins, you will notice, lie on a level 
fishes, and such beginners will perhaps be while beneath the chin are two long, stiff with the base of the first dorsal, which has 
glad of a few notes on those points in the " barbels," which can be drawn up into a nine spines. Further, each (in in front 
external anatomy of fishes ' 

which are used for the pur- 
poses of classification and 
identification. 

In this short sketch we pro- 
pose to speak only of the 
" Teleoslean " or bony fishes, 
such as the perch, cod, and 
so on, where the position of 
the fins, their number and 
structure, the general shape 
of the body, the position of 
the lateral line, and the scales 
are the main features to be 

By way of illustrating these 

parts let us take a few ex- 
amples from among our nativi- 

fislies. In Fig. i, for example, 

the grey mullet (Mugil chelo), 

the fins are distributed, so to 

speak, in the typical fashion. 
Firstly, examine what are 

called the median fins, from 

the fact that they arise from 

the middle line of the body 

and are single. The two along 

-the back are known as the first 

and second dorsals. Of these 

the first is made up of fotir 

>pines between which a thin 

membrane is stretched, but 

the second dorsal is made up 

of a number of rays finely 

branched at the tip ; this is a 

" soft-rayed " fin. 

The tail fin, which is forked, 

is made up of similar rays. 
Next we come to the "anal" 
tin. This, too, is made up of 
soft rays. The posilion of this 
fin with relation to the dorsal 
fin. or fins, should be carefully 
noted. 

Now we may take the 
" paired " fins, answering to 
the fore and hind limbs of the 
higher animals. The si;e and 
shape and position of these 
should be noted, especially 
with relation to the next pair 

of fins, or " pelvic " fins, cor- nn is oi enormous size, 

responding to the hind limbs. These are groove. But besides these points the The grey gurnard lacks the spines along 
absent in some fishes and reduced to ihc scales, teeth, and colour are also different the tase of the dorsal fins, is grey in 
merest vestiges in others. Stranger still, in the two species. Yet one other point colour, and has white spots; while the 
thi'V may even lie in front of the breast of difference, and an important one. In red gurnard lacks the spines along the 
fins and immediately behind the head. the red mullet there will be found a deli- lateral line. The tub-fish or latchct has 

In the grey mullet you wilt see the cate line of pits running from the top of spines along the dorsal fins and the breaft 
point of the anal fin is level with the front the gill-plate backwards along the sides tins of great size and of a rich blue colour 
of the second dorsal if a line be drawn to terminate at the middle of the base of on the hinder surface. The unusually large 
across the fish from the one to Ihe other, the tail; this is known as the " btcral sh.c of the head, projecting mux^rlc, and 
If we now contrast this with the " red line " and is absent in the grey mullet. brilliant red colour distinguishes the 
muUrt " we shall see at a glance that the Fig. 3 represents the bass {Ltdrax (Continued on page [88.) 
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spine. In general shape 
this fish resembles a perch, 
but differs in colour, being of 
a slaty-blue and silver, and is 
larger, attaining a length of 
three feet. 



many species occur in our seas. 
The species figured here (4) 
represents the pollack. Dull 
green in colour, it resembles 
the coal-fish, but differs there- 
from in having no barbel on 
the chin, and no white line 
down the body ; the lower jaw 
is also longer. 

At a glance one may see 
that this fish is one of the cod 
tribe by the number and struc- 
ture of the back or dorsal fins, 
which have no spines, while 
there are two anal fins (one 
only in the ling and h:ike), 
while the pelvic fins, which are 
very small, lie in front of the 
breast fins. The scales are 
small, smooth, and easily re- 
moved. The lateral line shows 
well in this fish, as in all of 
Ihis tribe. The pollack at- 
tains a length of three feet cr 
more, but the common average 
of species is between 18 and 
30 inches. 

Our other figure (2) is that 
of the red gurnard, one of six 
species occurring in our se.'Ls. 
These fishes may easily be dis- 
tinguished from the fact that 
the head is encased In an 
armour of bony plates, and is 
very angular in shape, while 
there arc spines along the 
lateral line or the bases of the 
dorsal fins or along both. 
They may further be recog- 
nised at a glance in that the 
three lowest rays of the breast 
fins are separate and used as 
fingers, while the rest of Ihe " 
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Nature, Thy daughter, evet'ckanging and a kindly correspondent will, I know, French make, and they must be more than 

birth . excuse me if I quote from his letter to sixty years old. They are of low poww, 

O/ Thee, the great Immalable, to man illustrate the common error which we all but cover a very wide field, and go com- 

speaks ivisdom. ought to avoid. Referring to my explana- fortably into the pocket ; and with ihem I 

Young. tion of the process of nature by which the can watch a swiftly. flying bird »^th ease, 

* * • weaker sex is reproduced (namely, that or keep a whole rabbit warren under obser- 

n MPLE confirmation reaches me of the each individual has a tendency to repro- vation. I would recommend these if I 

j\ " interesting fact in biology " sug- duce the opposite ses and the stronger pre- knew the name of the maker ; but ! do 

' gested in these notes, that frmn a vails], he writes : — " I do not think it is not. 

pair of animals of unequal age or vigour so much the individual tendency to repro- t ■ ■ i 
the offspring will usually be of the sei of duce the opposite sex as the working of My son, to whom I have given a pair of 
the older or weaker parent. This con- Nature to supply individuals of the weaker iJolwnd s War Office binoculars, has a 
elusion was derived from the results of sex to make good the deficiency. The contempt for my glasses. When a very 
the inbreeding of pigeons; but the same weaker sex will almost certainly die first, distant bird is viewed, he can often identify 
rule holds with sheep, since breeders are therefore for the neit brood another indi- '* when 1 cannot; and with practice he 
in the habit of mating old rams with vidual of that sex will be the more """"^ «'>'« '"., P"^^, "P « flying bird 
young ewes in order to procure male urgendy needed. " f}'^\f^f^-^.^^ ^ '^"' ^^'"Sh the 
lambs. Experienced canary-breeders also • • • ' ^^^^ ^* .*»« g'^^" '^ "1"?^ nanouer. 
secure a preponderance of cock birds by Thus, you see, he creates a sort of per- ^ "?/ ^^"'"^ regarding field-glasses is 
mating two-year-old cocks with one-year- sonage called Nature who worics for a de- *?* if you want a powerful and expensive 
old hens. Medical evidence, moreover, is finite purpose, foreseeing what sex will be Pf T' ."PP'^' '■^ ^"^ ?' *^ '"^''* makers, ex- 
given to show that among human beings needed in the next generation and taking Plammg your requirernents, and rt?t hr 
disparity in age or vigour of the parents measures accordingly. No doubt the yo'""se!f the glasses which they wiH supply 
results in children of the sex of the older common fashion of most writers thus to **" approval. If ease and convenience in 
w more delicate. spell nature with a capital "N" and to "^e, combined with a moderate price, be 

« • * describe it as "she" is responsible for this y""; ^""•, £« any pair which wiU slip 
One can easily understand how this rule common error. Of course, there is no comfortably into your pocket and which 
came to be established in nature; because such personage; and nature, with a small "^^^ ^ *'"i^ ^^'^' ^^v^" " they have low 
whenever a species in anv isolated locality "n," cannot forsee the future or lake Po^'er. If, however, you want serviceable 
was in such danger of'extinctlon as to measures beforehand. Nature is merely ^"° "^"^y glasses, which are well worth 
depend lemporarilv upon the offspring of a set of rules which work by heredity; each the price ask^d for them, you cannot do 
a single pair, the sole hope of its survival creature doing by nature that which its fetter than to get a pair of Dollond's War 
would rest in the reproduction of offspring ancestors did before it. And that this is Office binoculars. 
to carry on the sex of the Individual which almost always the right thing to do results ... . * *,* „, „ „ 
would die the sooner. There are no from the fact that its ancestors survived A Leytonstone reader (Mr. H. Young) 
"tables of affinity" in nature. The neces- in the struggle of existence bv doing it. ^«"°s me a cutting from the Andover Ad- 
shy of existence knows no law ; and in the Thus every creature has a distinct and ^'^ft^^. describing the performance o( a 
history of most creatures there must have separate nature— or set of special inherited ™'' ^"'Ch in one night in a poultry yard 
been crises when, in one locality or an- niles-of its own; although many rules, killed 40 chickens 10 geese, and one duck. 
other, the species could only be saved by such a."; the one which we are discussing— J"'® "}^y ^'"1°^' ^e a recw^ for the British 
the union of a parent with its own off- namely, that children shall usually belong '■^"i, ""t 't is amazing what havoc any 
spring. In such crises, the race in which to the sex of the older or weaker parent— carnivorous animal wiU commit when it 
the older parent was not represented after are to be found in the nature of all Sfts among a number of helpless victims, 
death by offspring of its own sex would creatures. u ."^ Northern India I had 51 dudu 
have become extinct. Thus all life as we • * • ,l!f ..L :!^'*.u™"5!;^ *'^T *'"'"!;' Y^^^^J"" 
see it to-day may be said to be the result But when we endeavour to dlscove 
of the sufvival of families through the re- any such rule became established, % 



production of the sex of the older or hopelessly astray i 



grass hut, I was aroused in the small 



weaker parent ; and since all life inherits " Nature " as looking ahead and prepar- hours of the morning by the watchman 

the tendencies by which its race has sur- ing for eventi.ialities. Instead, we must ;v'lh ^"^^t^ ^°™^ ^""^ "^* 

vived in the past, we see this system of look back and try to learn by what process '"E '"^ ducks, 

reproduction established as a general rule, the rule originated. We know how it be- _ * 

» • • came established, namely, by the preserva- Getting out of bed and arming myself 

One very interesting re-iult of the work- tion of those races which hereditarily ob- with a small rifle, I went to the duck- 
ing of this rule as it affects humanity served it. The question is : How did it house just in time to prevent the escape 
must be that, in the majority of cases, begin ? How did offspring first begin to of some beast, that made a dash for the 
when one parent dies the widower will be belong to the sex of the weaker or older hole it had made through the grassJoor. 
left with daughters, and the widow with parent? As, apart from this question. Cutting one little slit for the muzzle of the 
sons. This adds one more to the innumer- there happens to be a mass of scientific rifle, and another tor the watchman to 
able instances of double benefits arising evidence to show that individuals have a cast the light of his lantern through, I 
from nature's rules. For we have seen tendency to reproduce offspring of the op- peered into the place, but for a long time 
how useful the reproduction of the weaker posite sex, I have little hesitation in say- could only see a heaving mass of dying 
sex has been in enabling species to sur- ing that the reason why children are ducks. Presently I caught sight of two 
vive; and then tracing its consequences in usually of the same sex as the weaker savage eyes staring at the light, and 
leaving widows with sons and widowers parent is simply that the tendency of the planted a bullet between them. The crea- 
with daughters, we see how admirably it stronger parent prevails, I may be ture proved to be a lynx; and, of 51 ducks, 
secures that in human communities help- wrong, of course; but this explanation 49 '^'ere dead before the morning, and the 
less females shall not lack male protectors, seems simple and natural. two survivors were so weak that for many 
Thus the needs of social civilisation are • • • days, when they walked about, their heads 
served by the provision originally made Perhaps the best evidence that nature trailed along the ground behind thdr (eet. 
for what would now be regarded with study is gaining ground is the frequency In none of the corpses did there seem 
abhorrence as unnatural unions. Similar with which I am asked, " What are the to be a bone broken. Each of the ji birds 
cases of necessary evil turned to good ao- best Geld glasses to get for watching birds, had only a small wound in the neck, 
count confront us at every step in our pur- etc. ? This, of course, is a question which through which the bkiod had been drunk, 
suit of the knowledge of nature. no one can answer. The best field glasses * » # 

* * * are the most costly that any of our lead- 1 have been much interested this year 

But in this pursuit the first thing we ing firms will produce to order. But I do in the reports from several parts of the 

must do is to get an exact understanding not believe in the necessity of expensive country of a scarcity of house-sparroni. 

of what " nature " is and how it works ; glasses. The pair which I use are of To njost of us this seems rathiw absurd; 




keen observer in Nantwich, 
Cheshire, offers an explanation which, if 
correct, is very remarkable. He aays that 
there is a very large rookery adjoining 
Wlllaston, a village a few miles from 
Nantwich, and that last year he was a 
good deal puzzled by the behaviour of the 
rooks there, as they seemed to be con- 
tinually flying over the roofs and hovering 
about the chimney-pots. Sometimes a 
rook might be seen to alight close to an 
old sparrow and watch its movements. 

My correspondent thinks that this ex- 
plains the scarcity of sparrows which he 
notices this year, the multiplied rooks hav- 
ing acquired the habit of feeding upon 
young sparrows. This is quite possible. 
because poultry-breeders and game-pre- 
servers agree thai of late years the rook 
has adopted habits almost as predaceous 
as those of the carrwn crow. It would be 
interesting to know whether large 
rookeries exist in all the localities whence 
a decrease of sparrows is reported. 

The same correspondent offers a rather 
ingenious explanation of Ihe increase of 
starlings in recent years. He says that 
torrnerly when old thatched houses and 
farni buildings were common, the starlings 
nested and roosted in these by preference, 
but were much disliked and regularly de- 
flroyed on account of the mes^ and mis- 
chief which they caused. Now, on the 
other hand, they nest and roost— with the 
exception of the young birds of the year 
and the foreign immigrants, which roost 
by thousands in winter in reed-beds and 
woods — tn holes, and are not killed be- 
cause they are generally regarded as use- 
ful birds, except in fruit-growing districts. 

If this explanatkm is correct, it may 
throw some light also upon the gradual 
retirement of the old English green-headed 
starling before Ihe purple-headed Siberian 
starling from the East, it we suppose that 
the former nests by preference in thatched 
roofs, etc., and the latter in holes. But 
this, again, is a point on which direct evi- 
dence is needed. My own experience of 
late years has been confined to the purple- 
head^ birds, and these all nest in holes, 
houses with thatched roofs being almost 
unknown In the neighbourhood.' Is it, 
possiblv, a fact thi:(t when starlings nest 
in thatched roofs they belong to the green- 
headed kind? 

.\ Hastings correspondent (Mr. L. Grif. 
fiths Richards) send me an interesting ac- 
count of a dog, whose paw had been in- 
jured by a motor car, running into a 
chemist's shop and holding up the injured 
limb tor treakncnt. That it was not by 
mere accident that it went into a chemist's 
shop, rather tlian a confectioner's or a 
bootmaker's, is suggested by the fact that 
the dog belonged to a fisherman and that 
this particular chemist's shop is the place 
where the fishermen go for first aid when 
they have met with accidents. 

Presuming that the suggestion is 
sound. I do not think that such conduct 
goes beyond what we may reasonably ex- 
pect of a dog. He has seen fishermen, 
perhaps his own master, resort to this 
place when injured, and thilher he goes 
s<t a matter of course. It would be a 
natural, instinctive acrkin. At the same 
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time, I cannot help thinking that his 
going to the chemist's shop was an acci- 
dent. In the last ten years how many 
dogs have been hurt in Hastings? Many 
scores, doubtless. How many have gone- 
into chemists' shops? Not one, probably, 
previous to. this instance. I have several 
limes rendered first aid to unlucky dogs 
discovered on my premises; and I do not 
see why chemists should not have the 
same experience, without special signi- 
ficance being attached to the tact. 

E. Kay Robinson. 



The Children of the North. 

The storms are wild in the Hebridet: 
Yet even there in the summer time, 

A breath is borne by the pilgrim breeze 
From a kindlier clime. 

The cold sea, warming her chilly waves. 
Calls to her children to rise and play ; 
They come from the deep*, from the dripping 

From the crispM spray. 

The seals lie dozing above the tides. 

The porpoise leaps from the winking blue, 
And the trim duck sails while the long swell 



Guillemot, kittiwake, puffin, gull — 
Ten thousand thousand shoul and rejoice. 

Till the crowning arch of the sky is full 
Of Ihe sound of Iheir voice. 

O ! happy and harmless, wild and free. 
Ye fearless legions play your play ; 

.Aloof and afar by the northern sea 
Through the summer day I 

Gbraldinb M. Sstmoub. 



B.E.N.A. 

Free Dlitribntloa at Speclmcni.— Almost ail 

collectors gradually accumulate a large number 
of duplicates which Ihey do not want and 
cannot make use of, but which they do not 
want to throw away. On the other hand, 
[here are hosts of in experienced. students, school 
teachers, and others, who would be very glad 
to have some of these duplicates, properly 
named, as the nucleus of an instructive and 
valued collection. Il should be the function of 
Ihe B.E.N. A. to assist the passage of these 
duplicate specimens from the hands which do 
not require ihem to those that are eager to 
receive them. Will any members who are 
willing to do good work for the association 
undertake to receive and distribute them? It 
will involve a good deal of voluntary work, but 
no expense. I shall be glad to receive Ihe 
names and addresses of any who will do it- 
Shells, fossils, pressed plants, birds' eggs, »ea. 
weeds, and minerals are the departments in 
which such help is most likely to be needed 
at firsi ; but in time, no doubt, we shall have 
distributing centres in every branch of science. 

IdentlOcatln ot Spcclneu, etc.— Dear Sir, 
— I shall be pleased to place my services at 
the disposal of any B.E.N. A. members in this 
district, and lo help you in any way. — Yours 
sincerelv. j. 5. Chadwick, naturalist, Lawtun 
Sireet. Congleton. 

Dear Sir, — I shall be pleased to render any 
assistance to members who live In my dis- 
trict. — Yours respectfully, H. J. Sum.lcohbf, 
6i, Greenbank Ro.id, Lower Easton, Bristol. 

Dear Sir.— I shall be pleased to assist in 
naming wild flowers and, to the best of my 



knowledge, geological specimens found in this 
part of Yorkshire. — Yours truly, O. A. HoL- 
Li NO WORTH, Wath-on-Dearne, near Rother- 
ham, Yorks. 

Dear Sir, — ^As a practical coleopterist and 
naturalist of the working class I shall be glad 
to do what 1 can to identify any beetles or 
give information on them. — Yours, etc., Chas. 
A. Maxted, 115, Portnall Road, Paddington. 

Local Secretaries, etc— Under this head 
offers of assistance are invited from membu's 
willing to act as temporary local secretaries in 
organising branches of the association in their 
dislricti, or to lend assistance when required 
in the general work and correspondence. 

Dear Sir, — In esse a local branch is formed 
here, I shall be pleased to do what I can to 
help it forward. — Youn, etc., Geo. Fmsbv. 
High Street, guorn, near Loughborough, 
Leics. 

Sir, — I shall be very pleased to act as secre- 
tary to Ihe B.E.N. A. for the Croydon dis- 
trict. I am only too delighted to do anything 
that would benefit Th« Country-Sioe, — Yours 
truly, W. H. Bavlis, 69, Canterbury Road, 
Croydon. 

CorrcipoadCBce Oedrcd, — Under this bead 
will be published, when space permits, Ihe 
names of members who desire correspondence 
with others interested in their special branch 
of naturaf history. 

Fossils. — V. S. Manley, Derwent, VVarmin- 

Seaieeeis, Minerah, ShelU, Eggs.—VJ. C. 
Bird, Central School House, St. Austell. 

CeDectiaai «■ Vkw.— Dear Sir,— I am 
making a collection of marine and fresh water 
shells, fossils, and pebbles from the Beachy 
Head district and old flint implements from 
the South Downs. I shall be pleased to show 
my small collection to any members interested 
in such. — Yours truly, C. Pbatt, Norfolk 
Villa, Hyde Road, Easlbourne. 

1 shall be very glad indeed to hear 
from any members who are collectors and 
who would be willing lo allow other members 
interested in Ihe same branch of natural hjs- 
torv to inspect Iheir collections by appoinimenl. 

DiilrlbBthM ri Book*.— Will members who 
have any nature books which they do not re- 
quire please bear in mind that we always have 
applicants for such on our list? The postage 
on books eent will always be refuiTded to Ihe 
senders, if desired, from the B.E.N. A. fund. 

B.E.N.A. Badge.— From a large number of 
letters received there appears an evident wish 
on the part of members that we should have a 
badge and also that Ihe letters "B.E.N.A." 
should occupy the centre, with Thb Countbv- 
SiDK in the margin. With these conditions, 
therefore, the matter has been placed in the 
hands of a member who, as a professional 
designer, offered his services gratis ; and no 
time will be wasted in the production ol the 

B.E.N.A. Fand.- This little voluntary fund, 
from which nothing has yet been spent, is 
designed to meet the small eipcnses which 
will be inevitable in the working of an 'asso- 
ciation in which no fees are demanded f'om 
members. Amount previously acknowledged, 
^4 8s. 4d. ; contributions received, £1 is., 
annual contribution, Mrs. E. S. Hall, Chelston, 
Torquay; is., Mrs. G. D. Campbell; is., K. 
McLean, Shettleston; is., W. C. Bird, St. 
Austell ; i«., J. Nelson, Hull ; total, £s U^- 4d. 
Nothing has yet been expended from this fund. 

Nature Clabs Wante*.— Dear Sir,- Not 
being old enough lo become a member of the 
Institute N.H. Society, is there one in this 
neighbourhood that I could join? — Yours truly, 
H. HuTSON, 71, Norfolk Street, Wisbech, 
Cambs. 

Dear Sir, — Is there any Natural History 
Society In this part of Ihe country which on* 
could join? — Yours, W. M. Hafi>castle, Dlt- 
lisham, Dartmouth. 

Addrei* Wauled.— Will Miss Daties, writ- 
inp from Hill View, Portland Road, kind'y 
'end the name of her town, uhlih is ;iiJ|Mr- 
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Some CoinillOD British Fishes '^''^'^ °' clouded yellows. The commoner Mounted specimens o( both the African 
kind is deep yellow, almost orange, bor- and the Indian elephant are now in the 
{ConHiuui from page 185.) dered with a broad margin of black. In Museum ; although it unfortunately hap- 
" piper," which, further, has long spines ^^^ male this is continuous and unbroken ; pens that the example of the latter belongs 
on the giU covers, but the breast fins are in *e female it is interrupted by spots of to tlie tuskless breed, 
neither so long nor so vividly coloured as yellow. Why there should be this differ- To the fine series of the cat tribe in the 
those of the tub gurnard. It attains a «"<* between th« sexes (well shown in the main mammal gallery has been added an 
length of two faet and takes its name picture) is a question which is rendered the example of an exceedingly beautiful 
*' piper " from the gruntine sound which, ""o™ interesting by the (act that the pale species inhabiting the forest region of the 
in common with other species, it emits clouded yeltow (the third figure in the Eastern Himalaya and the Malay coun- 
when first handled owing to the escape of illustration) has the same interrupted mar- tries. This is the marbled cat {FeUs mar- 
air through the mouth. S'^ ^^ '^^ common kind. As the female marata), a smaller relative of the better- 
The kmg-finned gurnard is eanly recog- 'S the more precious sex in nature, we must known clouded leopard or tree-tiger, the 
nised on account of the great length of Che presume that this broken margin is an arimau-dahan of the Malays, and the 
second spine of the dorsal fin and the shin- advantage. Why, then, is the pale, Felis nebulosa of naturalists. 
ing silvery band along each side of the clouded yellow (whose colour, by the way. Both these beautiful Asiatic cats, which 
body. Lastly wc have the streaked gur- '^ P^'^ primrose instead of orange) more have nearly the same habitat, are remark- 
nard! which has saw-like spines along the ^^<^^ 'han the other, seeing that it has this able for the large squared, dark blotchm. 
lateral line spines along the bases of the advantage in both sexes? margined with black, which replace the 
d<wsals, and raised ridges passing from the 4-— The kmgfisher is a bird of the week, black rosetle-like spots of the leopard, and 
back in a direction slanting forward down because it is Just now beginning to reap- are evidently a special adaptation to a life 
the sides P*^"" '" places where it has not been seen among the boughs of thickly-leaved Irt-es. 
Besides the characters we have given sincespring. Theordinarymigratlonof the A very similar pattern recurs in the 
for the study of fishes in general and the kingfisher— perhaps our loveliest British South American ocelot {Felis pardalts). 
methods of identification there are many bird with its turquoise back and ruby although the blotches assume a more 
others which have to be considered when breast— seems to be quite different from elongated shape; and there is little doubt 
woriting out the distinguishing characters that of other birds. In summer it goes up that all four species belong to the same 
of the different groups and species, and our streams and rivers as far as it can, to group; the ancestor of the American 
of these we may speak on another ""t; in autumn and winter it works its species havmg reached its home by way 
way down again, halting only where the of Behring Strait, where land cwinected 
water is free from ice. At present, how- the Continents on either side- 
ever, the movement of the kingfishers is Many years ago the late Professor Owen 
-y. «Tr «l-»(, ^JilA T if* Jn ''t*'^ more than the dispersal of the young described the skull of an extinct Austra- 
1 ne WeCK S WUa l-Iie in ■^■^j.^^ ^j ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ fishing grounds, lian mammal as large as that of a rhi- 
Pictures. because the old birds want to have their noceros under the name diprotodon, in 
(See iaee lot 1 '**'" Srounils to themselves. allusion to the fact that its front teelh 
"■ " * *'*' 5. — Heather ! Wh.^t a word to conjure were of the kangaroo type. Several of the 

THE creeping thistle (i) is one of the far- „ith this week. The tailors' shops in limb-bones were discovered at or about 
mer's worst enemies in the way of London streets are decorated with sprigs the same period, but the complete feet re- 
weeds. Other kinds of thistles— ex- of heath-ir among their " heather-mix- mained unknown, 
cept the stalkless thistle, which never ture " samples of cloth. The hosiers ex- These, however, were at length dis- 
grows high enough to be hit with a scythe hibit " heather-mixture *' stockings. The covered by Professor E. C. Stirling, of 
— he can deal with, because they only live poulterers are receiving consignments of Adelaide, in the swampy bed of Lake 
for two years, and by cutting them down heather, too. Every sportsman who has Cadibona, South Australia. From speci- 
when they are in bloom he prevents them money and leisure at command is thinking mens sent to the Museum by that genlk- 
from multiplying. But this device is of of heather also— the great round stretches man it has been found practicable 10 re- 
liltle use^with the creeping thistle, which of mountain-heather which shoulder out store the skeleton of both pairs of the 
spreads underground and sends up fresh (he northern sky. On the 12th of August limbs of the diprotodon ; and these are now 
shoots in a number of new places every jt becomes lawful to kill a bird— the only set up in the saloon at the end of the 
year. That this is the way in which it bird except, perhaps, one tit and the St. fossil mammal gallery. 
multiplies you can see quite plainly; be- Kilda wren, which is peculiarly "Brit- Bearing a considerable resemblance to 
cause often you will find a large patch of ish "—known as the red grouse, which those of a wombat, the feet of the dipro- 
ground covered entirely with female plants haunts the moors where heather grows. todon are remarkable for the degeneraiion 

—like the one in the picture— having long -v.*-.^n^v.» of the bones of the toes, which are exira- 

botde-shaped heads of flowers. In another Additions tO the Natural ordinarily small and weak, 

place you wiU find a flourishing colony of I4l_t__„ UT^.*. «* The creature must, in fact, have 

male plants with rounder flower heads. In nisiory iVlUSCUm. stumped about on what may best be de- 

each case the whole company of plants By R. Lydekker. scribed as club-feel, formed mainly by the 

has spread from a single root. /^NE addition eclipses everything else in wrist in the fore-limb and Ihe ankle in 

2.— The weasel is, for its size, perhaps \J this wedt's notes, namely, a mag- (he hind part, a very curious adaptive 

the fiercest and most bloodthirsty animal nificent specimen of a male African feature in the backward position of the 

known to science. Fortunately, however, elephant, shot in Northern Rhodesia, and hinder bones of the wrist, which form a 

its size is small, and mice, field voles, and mounted by Mr. Rowland Ward, of kind of heel to the fore-foot. 

small birds its usual prey. To the phea- Piccadilly. ws-^.^-^ ' 

sant rearer, nevertheless, the small size of This specimen, which is the first wild For all Butterfly Collectan.— In " Thf 
the weasel is no advantage; for he finds adult male African elephant ever exhi- Butterflies of the British IbIr?," by Ridiard 
it the more difficult to protect the chicks bited in the Museum, and, I believe, in South, F.E.S. (published by Mtssrs. Frederick 
from vermin so small that they can arrive England— if not in the world— has been Warn* and Co. at 6s, net), the high-water 
in the middle of the rearing-ground by placed in the central hall, where it forms ""arte of excellence in British natural hisiorj' 
utilising a mole-run. The courage of a most striking object. xt". ii'JJJ^t^t' IT ■'"""r'''^'%^K "l 1 
weasels is amazing. Once in a hayfield I It has been mounted with the trunk i^, Vrles orrfe.7es?nranv"caL ^uW n« 
nearly trod upon a young weasel by acci- stretched out in front and the eirs cocked, be improved upon; and the descriptive letter- 
dent, and I was promptly attacked by the and thus measures no less than 73 feci press reg-arding each insect is accurate and 
parents, who ran up my legs almost as in length, while its height at the shoulder ample. It is pleasant. 100. to find the old 
fast as I could throw them down, with the is eleven feet four inches, which is ap- arranj^meiil of the butterflies retained,, keep- 
evident intention of getting at my throat, proaching the maximum stature of the '"S 'he gorKcous swallow-t.iil at ihe head of 

3.— When an east wind blows in sum- species. "'^ =^"- '•"'>« o"« thing wanting is a simple 

mer it often brings us a " clouded yellow The task of removing, drying, and ""'rtical key to enable every beginner to 

yea." when innumer..ble hosts of these transporting the skin of such a monster^ '^^"^'j, ■'he^S^ioriU-rhitli^: 

handsome black and yellow butterflies may together with skull and some of the limb- however the book is by far Ihe best that ha* 

be seen flickering over every clover field in bones, must have been one of great diffi- been published on the subjert at anything like 

the South of England- There are two eulty. the price. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Corrtipondents will greaity obligt by writing 
en oiu side of tht papir only. 

A BM-Utdiiag Traced;.— This Illustration 
represents a lesser redpoll which had been used 
u a bird-catcher's decoy, having been fixed to 
a peg by a harness of string and brass rings. 
The constant jumping of the bird in the effort 
10 escape wore through the string where it 
nas lied 10 the peg; and it managed to flutter 
away into a garden, where it was promptly 
picked up and killed by a kitten. It consisted 
then of litde more than skin and bone. 




PMt.) [C B. /Vomft. 

The BiTdeMehen' Victim. 

A Redpoll wfalil had bem uKd a 

decs,, but ettaped only to die. 



Tk« QHMttoii or HjbrMl.— Sir,— In your 
Issueof June 30th (page 117, first column), Mr. 
J. Bowey, of Gateshead-on-Tyne, gave a case 
of a cross beitween rabbit and guinea-pig, and 
doubts were implied of the fact. I am able to 
testify to such a cross having occurred within 
my own knowledge. Some three years ago 
Mrs. Stodthart, of the White Hart Inn, Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire, had a rabbit and guinea- 
pig, which lived together, and Ihe result was 
the birth of a young one, in the form, gener- 
ally, of a very large gulnca-pig, but with the 
kmger ears and fur of a rabbit. I have myself 
seen this specimen, and, having had some ex- 
perience in hybrids, I thoroughly believe it to 
be a genuine case. In an earlier number of 
The CotniTiiv-SiDB (which I have not with me 
here to rder to more precisely), doubts were ex- 
pressed a« to the possibility of a cross between 
hare and rabbit. On this subject 1 have pub- 
lished the following ;— On grounds, over 
which I have shot for many years, there occa- 
sionally occurs a hybrid, as to which 1 give 
these particulars :— (i) It '* the size of a hare ; 
(i) its fur ia the rabbit grey ; (3) Che head is the 
shorter and the ears the shorter and more 
'■ pricked " of the rabbit ; (4) one which I ahot 
at and missed in the long heather at once bolted 
(or a hole, evidently accustomed to it, and I 
never knew a hare take to ground in that ready 
way; {5) a tradition has long attached to the 
said ground that the hare and rabbit do there 
«cca^onatly interbreed. 1 have shot myself 
tliree of these, and have one of them stuffed, 
of the size of a large bare. Attention having 
been drawn to my above statement, I found 
that a neighbouring baronet of my acquaint- 
ance had shot B similar hybrid in a wood on 
his property, some five miles from my ground, 
in 1S97, and in i8()S the rector of an adjoining 
parish shot another, and one was menlioned in 
Land and Water of March sth, 1S9], as having 
been shot at Parkend, Northumberland. Fur- 
ther, I gathered the following particulars:— 
In 1773 the Abb4 Domenico GagliSri got a 



litter from a doe hare by a buck rabbit, 
Richard Thursfield more than once got similar 
hybrids, and the Frenchman, M. Rous, in 1847, 
anrf subsequent years, carried on an eWablish- 
ment, where he bred on a large scale for the 
market such hybrids, which were found to be 
fertile on both sides, as well as among them- 
selves. These particulars, with instances of 
other hybrids, are given by me on pp. 63, 64. 
of " Records of Woodhall Spa and neighbour- 
hood, historical, anecdotal, physiographical, 
and archieological," of which a second edition 
has been recently published. — Yours, etc., 
(Rev.) J. Conway Walter, Langton, Horn- 
castle, Lines, [I cannot help thinking that in 
both cases my esteemed correspondent is in 
error.— Ed.1 

Huiniiilii^ In the Air. — Sir, — At Burpham, 
hear Arundel, I noticed a very loud humming in 
ihe air directly above my head, but could see 
nothing. 1 ranged the field, but directly I 
left the centre the sound grew fainter, until 
at Ihe edges of the Reld I could hear nothing. 
This sound continued until I gave up trying 
to elucidate the mystery. The field was a very 
large one, half hay — that had been cut — and 
halt wheait — that was half-formed. — Yours, 
etc., Percv S. Rolt, Hove. Sussex. 

A Natnral Bomb? — Sir, — A curious thing 
happened last week in a cabinet which we 
have, filled with small curios. What we call a 
" thunderbolt " — T believe the proper name is 
" aerolite "—that we have had for 30 or 40 
years, was in one of the small divisions, and, 
looking in, I found that it had burst into lovely 
[ilile pyramids, and the paper that it had 
been wrapped in was in tiny brown pieces, ap. 
parently burnt. We are wondering if there was 
a noise when it happened, and also If there 
was risk of the cabinet being burnt, — Yours, 
etc., Margabet D, Lovedav, Clairville, Croy- 

PoiMHl ol Uic Yew.— Sir.— I have^always re- 
garded the yew as poisonous, because I have 
had several pheasants killed by eating the 
green shoots, as 1 concluded from the fact 
that they always had some in their crops on 
being opened after death. — Yours, etc., O. 
JiDGO, Cranbrook, Kent. 

GatiiMpIgs and Man- 
golds. — Sir, — In your issue 
of July 7th a correspon- 
dent reports that guinea- 
pigs have been poisoned by 
eating mangel wurzel. 
This, I think, accounts 
for the death of two of 
mine as during last winter 
and the previous I nearly 
wholly relied on mangel 
wufzels as food for them, 
as they were always very 
fond of it. — Yours, etc., 
Cyril R Taylor. King- 
stone, Ultoxeler 

A YolkleM Egg.— Sir.- 
At breakfast recently one 
of my famMy found her 
egg to be absolutely clear 
of yolk ; the while was 
well set. but no sign of 
any yolk. We keep our 
own hens, and the egg was 
one laid the day before. — 
Yours, (Mrs.) C. E. Wood, 
The Beeches, near Bolton. 

The CnckM's Changed 
Tunes. — Sir, —We have 
had in our garden a most 
wonderful cuckoo. at 
least, so far as my experi- 
ence goes. He goes out of 
his way 10 give us during 
the day several quite diifer- 



I hear him in our trees call out distinotly cooie, 
eooie, coo. At night, especially, before retiring 
to rest, he starts often like a frightened black- 
bird, but very much louder, tschew, tschew, 
Ischew. tschew ; and then, again, coo, coo, 
crae, crae, crae, these last syllables reminding 
me very much of the cry of the jay.— Yours, 
Paul Rbgnal, Val des Fortes, Alderney. 

Was It ■ Sparrow ?—Sir,— I was cycling 
in a lane near Romsey when a sparrow flew 
across the road in front of me carrying in its 
beak a dead house-martin, which 1 should 
judge from its size to have been a young one. 
The sparrow was holding it apparently by the 
head or neck ; the body dangled limply. It flew 
ine> the hedge, and t, unfortunately, could not 
stop (hen to watch it. On enquiring later at 
the house from which direction it flew, 1 found 
there were many martins' nests, and one of them 
has been stolen by sparrows.— Yours truly, 
(Mrs.) W. H. HlLUBH, Elm Ciose, Romsey. 
[I fancy that the criminal was a female butcher 
bird, which is very like a rather large sparrow, 
I have seen butcher birds trying to catch 
mar.ins.-Et>. I 

Ad Illegal Traffle.- Sir,— When tefjrnmg 
from Mildenhall, Suffolk, this evening (July 
ajrd), I noticed some boxes of live larks or 
linnets. They were sent off from Isleham and 
were going to Edinburgh and Leeds. I fre- 
quently go that way and always notice these 
miserable birds, A porter told me that it goes 
on all the year rouiid. Besides the cruelty of 
sending them long distances in small boxes, is 
not there a close time for these birds? As I 
am a regular reader of Tieb Coujjtbv-Sioe, I 
thought 1 would appeal to you, — Yours, etc.. 
Jbfferv Smith, St. Mary's. Ely. Canibs. 
IThis seems to be a case for inquiry by the 
Royal Society tor the Protection of Birds ; 
though now the close season is over.— Ed.] 

An ApUi Gall. — Sir, — The accompanying 
photograph shows a gall which is produced 
on young elm trees by a species of aphis. The 
insects apparently injure a leaf bud. and a 
large hollow structure, which is sometimes as 
much as two inches across, is produced, which 
furnishes both board and lodging for the 
aphides which live within it. — Yours, etc., 
Wilfred Mark Webb, Hanwell. 
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To Keep GoUBsh HcaUhy Sir,— Before 

trtalinf; an ailing fish (as often recommended) 
by placing it in sail water, the effect of which 
is to give a freshwater fish intense suffering, it 
would be wpti to know that the cause of fish- 
fungus is the outcome of decomposing organic 
matter, which may happen to be caused by dead 
snails, fish, worms, ants' eggs, etc. Goldfish 
(in foci, all members of the carp family) are 
aflected by the disease if Ihere is the slightest 
taint to the water arising from decaying animal 
matter. The que'ition may arise. " How is it 
goldfish thrive in a pond, the bottom of which 
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ing a g[>od stock of anacharis weed, which will 
grow without soil. The water of this vessel, 
being well charged wkh oxygen, will in a few 
days effect a complete cure, provided the 
patient is not too tar gone with the disease. — 
Yours tru-Iy, A. Moss. Merrick Square, 
Borough, S.E. 

Bulterfly Mimicry. — It is perhaps among 
butterflies that we find the most elaborate in- 
stances of what naturalists call "mimicry." 
This is not a good word, because It suggests 
a deliberate attempt on the part of one creal jre 
to copy the appearance of another. What 
actually happens is well illustrated by the in- 
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" Warning the Bees." 

The Survival of a Strange Superstition. 
Br Richard Morton. 

THERE was the dusk of evening every- 
where, but it was darkest in the lane 
because there were huge chestnut and 
wild-cherry trees that met overhead. The 
hedges, loo, were high and thick ;ihey were 
mainly of privet, with bryony and Traveller's 
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plentiful, 

nitely purer than that of 

the aquarium, because of 

proportion to the deptl\ 
(thus absorbing much oxy- 
gen direct front the atmos- 
phere), the prolificaiv o( 
growing weed (which su])- 
plies large quantities of 
o.^LVgen gas, the natural 
destroyer of dead nitrogen- 
ous organic matter), and 
also because there is a vast 
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tity of water daily, filling 
V> its former level with 
fresh, be well stocked with 
growing weed (anacharis 
being the most useful 
kind), and have a reason- 
able quantity of snails 
therein. The variety known 
as paludina is the most 
suitable. It is not so liable 



Out of sight in a hollow behind the hedge 
was Old John's cottage, and a call was to be 
made there. Old John was a farm-fund, 
working (or the squire, and following hi* 
agricultural pursuits in a manner quite anta- 
gonistic to the spirit of modern progress. He 
■till " thrashed " his corn with a flail, and it 
is not often that operation is to be seen within 
thirtv miles of London. Bui Ihere are old- 
fashioned folks in Buckinghamshire who abide 
Ktrictly by the precept and example ol iheir 
forefathers. 

This ancient labourer was a tough, leathery 
old man, short and bent, but bony and sineivy. 
He had been living in the Dell Cottage mth 
his "old woman," yellow and wiry like him- 
self, and a little grandson, Young John. 

And Young John was dead — had died the- 
previous night of some sort ol fever, or cholera. 
■'or som'ut o' that kind"; nolKidy knew 
exactly what. The doctor had been sum- 
moned ; but It was a long way from the 
nearest town, and he could only send his 
assistant next morning— when it was too late, 
for all was over. " But it didn't make no 
doctor's chap said; Young John 
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fering ta attack the healthy weed. If the 

bottom is covered with silver sand (coarse) to 

the depth of half an inch the weed will grow 

better, but rough gravel should be avoided, 

the decaying mailer having too many oppor- 

tunities of lodgment. If rockwork Is a feature 

of the goldfish aquarium the base of the rock 

should be flat so aa to allow no crevices. The 

aquarium Is not perfect unless a dipping-tube 

is provided, such tube being frequently used. 

The dipping tube consists of a piece of glass 

tubing nearly hall an inch in diameter open 

at both ends and a little longer than ihe depth 

of water in the aquarium. It is used thus: 

Place the thumb lightly over one end (always 

keeping that end above the surface of the 

water), lower to the bottom of ihe aquarium, 

and suddenly withdraw the thumb, when water 

will rush into the lube, carrying with it any 

decaying matter. Now-replaie the thumb and 

the tube with its contenis may be lifted from 

the aquarium. After a little practice the opera- coal, that m coal in Ihe pit, but 

lion is quickly performed, and, if it is made .has been lying on bank for a length ol time 

a periodical dutv. the fish hingus will never where water holding in solution carbonate of 

obtain a hold. Of course, goldfiiih must be lime Is running. Water in this condition bein<; 

fed and the food (whether for fish or beetles, thickened by coal dust will form small coal 

etc.) is, par excellence, the bloodworm. Water inlo a solid mass and. if a toad hibernates in 

lice are useful scavengers, but if they are in- such a mass, it may become solid, and thus 

(roduced at all in Ihe aquarium it 'must be we should have the apparent phenomenon of 

judiriouslv, as, being gill-brealhers, they make a toad in coal. But when we hear ol a live 

a demand on the oxygen in solution in the toad being found in a flint which was broken 

watei". One other item may be mentioned, at Chatham (I have the newspaper cutting 

If. from any neglect of the precautions stated, before me now) and after showing signs of life 

Ihe funprus is observed to be present, a good being replaced in the flint and put back into 

and natural method of treatment lor an ailing the chalk we mav .—Yours, elc. T. Glebd. 

fish is to place it in a separate vessel contain- 83, Elm Park, S.W. 



; but the genus I'api 
a which "the lower one (P. mimclicui) belongs, 
1 freely preyed upon. Those Papilios, how- 
ver, which were occasionally mistaken by a 
passing bird (or Danais escaped with their 
lives ; and of each generation Ihe survivors 
were those which were most like Danais. Thus 
at last many species of eatable butterflies now 
exist which — the females e-pecially — so closely 
resemble uneatable kinds, that even naturalists 
have been deceived. 

Toadi Id SoUd Rock. ^Sir,— Why always 
loads? Surely if toads could live embedded in 
solid rock for countless ages without food or 
air some other living things ought to be found 
under the same conditions. I Ihinlc you have 
given the explanation of the matter. Toads 
being found in coal and Ihe apparent mould 
that the toad occupied being shown may be 
explained. Toads are not found in original 



mg John was gone, the curly-headed 
little t>oy was taken ; and Old John, the hard, 
cantankerous grandfather, with seventy yeais 
of toil behind them, was left. 

As 1 lifted Ihe latch of the garden-gate he 
was coming out at his collate door. Mrs. 
lohn, in her blue apron and black cap, clt« 
behind him. 

Old John carried a tin tray and a thick 
cudgel that had been a special constable's 
staff in tini«s ol trouble filty years ago. Mrs. 
John had some pieces of black material aiid 
some odds-and-ends of string in her band. 

" I thought I'd just look in as 1 was pass- 
ing and say how sorrv I was to hear about 
little Johnny." 

" It weri! mortal sudden," he said, " but it 
couldn't be helped. It was to be. He was 
took bad lust this tii.ie lii^l evening. But, 
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To — warn the bees? " 

" Sure-ly. Don't vou know that much 
about bees? When any-a-one ol the famly 
dies, the head of the household is bound to tell 
the bees wilhin Iwenlv-lour hours. Else " 

And he shrugged his shoulders 

" Else V ■ - ■■ 



" Else there 
:t day. If h 
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1 the hive 






bees, they'd go." 

"And bees is worth half-a-guine 
put in Mrs. John, mumblinglv. 

So we all went round the house 
ol the long garden, where the hives were set 
on stools against the palings. There were 
four hives — three full of workers, the fourth 
empty, waiting for a swarm. 

Old John wasted no time in preparations- 
He went straight up to the nearest hive and 
tapped it lightly three times with the cudgd- 
That was " to wake the bees up." Then he 
hit the tin tray three times, rather smarBj. 
with the stick. " That was to quieten 'em 
down." Next he said, three times, "Little 
Johnny's dead ! " 

And then Mrs. John produced a piece of her 
black material — it was a ribbon of erapt— *"* 
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ti«l i( wilh string to the hive. Only a few NatUtC RfiCOFCls of the Week. 

bws were disturbed by the ceremony. They 
rame tumbling from the hive, sleepy, stagger- 
irt)!. They lolled for a moment on the stool, 
and then crawled inside again. 

"They know now," said John. 

Th* strange incantation, the same strange 
'warning," was repeated at the other two 
hives, and then Old John heaved a sigh o( 
reli*f. "Thai's done, and they're sate," he 



'" And would the bees have really deserted 
their hives if you had not warned ihem? " I 
asked, as 1 said good-bye at the garden-gate, 

"Certain," said Old John. 

"Certain," said Mrs. John; "and there 
uin't man nor woman in these parts as has 
bin brought up with bees as "ud say different. " 

The Pathways- 

Br Erncit Betham. 

1,1 AM not a naturalist, yet 1 love the 
I cuuniry-skle. " Many ot ui cHn echo 
ihai. Some go into it from ibe old 
drep-down instinct lor the open ; «ome through 
b»ing muved by ihe spirit of poesy, which looks 
out un things wilh the human eye. The vision o( 
lile presented by woods and fields and valleys, 
hume^ieads, villages, and towns, by people, 
and the world of clouds and sky is sufficient of 
itself. 

The pathways, or " foot-roads," are the one 
right way into rural England. When a man 
goes walking along roads he goes through 
the country ; the pathways allow him to go 
into it. The latter are much more than short 
cuts scattered at random: they radiate every- 
where, and form on unending web from South 
10 North and sea to sea. If lie chose, a man 
rould easily go round England without ever 
■eeing a roud save to cro^s it from stile to 

IE you be a townsman whose habit is to 
keep to roads, you vM find that, beautiful 
as are many of ihem, their exchange for the 
pathways will open a paradise to you. A day 
spent in roaming along the slile-ways through 
half a county affords one of the most varied 
ol spectacles and most delightful of occupa- 
tions. II the inner Ei)gland of the pulhways 
be a sealed b<K>k, these hints may prove of 
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- the first stile you < 



When asking for guidance at some cottage 
by a woodside. or a larm. or of a countryman, 
don't phrase your question " Is there a way 
through here.'" but " Which is the way 
through? " 

There mostly is a wav through ; or, if not. 
you will be Cold so promptly If you exhibit 
doubt you p.-obably will not be informed of the 
thoroughfare even though it exists, because 
country people fiesltate lo direct strangers 
along way* that mav be difficult, and ihey 
{enrrally think all field wavs dilTicult to lowns- 
nen. Without denying ihe existence of the 
lathway, they strongly recommend the "horse" 
road as preferable. 

Should you be countered with the question 
■here it is you wish lo go. and have no exact 
terminus in your mind, say to the " furiher 
rtud " — there always it one. Or point to the 
prettiest farm-chimney within view, or a spire. 
or promiaini; hill or wood, and reply, " Over 
yon." Nolhine more will be needed. 

Should a random walk not be chosen, then 
there is but one map that gives the pathways, 
name'v, the " Inch-to-the-Mile Ordnance Sur- 
vey Map." as issued by the Government, and 
sold in local sections of some eighteen milts 
by twelve. The issue in plain black and white 
i» the most serviceable. The pathways are 
<hawn by lines composed of a series of short 

links, thus -- Each section 

™sis but a shilling, and is one of the best 
bargains CO be made in England for that coin. 
The best -done Ordnance Survey, however, 
nmiis many path? which will be discovered by 
■he palhwayer himself. 



(Sent In by RMdcr>ol "TlMCouMrr-Side.") 

Golden Okiole in Essex. — In response lo 
my inquiry for confirmation of this record I 
hear from Mr. C. H. Row. Irene House, Sud- 
bury, that an adult male golden oriole was 
seen by a Iriend, Mr. J. H. Brown, on May 
gtk on the Essex side of the Siour at Bures. — 
(E. K. R.) 

Bt;zzARD. — One seen near Bromplon, Vorks, 
June 15th.— (Digby LegardJ 

Perecrines. — A pair brought oB their young 
this year near Brompton, Yorks. — [Digby Le- 
gard.) 

Cuckoo. — Heard and seen on July 23rd near 
Mold, N. Wales.— (C. P. O'Hara.) Cuckoos 
have been unusually scarce this year in the 
Holderness and E. Riding part of Yorkshire. 
-(J. Nelson.) 

MiopATioN OF Swifts, — About 200 swifts 
crossed the Channel and passed ovjr Foike- 
Blone on July 19th.— (J. E. X., Folkestone.) 

ScAHCiTY OF Hkdgesparrows, — ■" I have 
been in Cheshire a good deal during the past 
few monlhs and have not seen a single hedge- 
sparrow's nest or egg, though I found those 
of blackbirds', thrushes', etc., by the score," 
-<H. T.ylor,) 

Notes FRt>M aroi^nd Manchester. — Cuckoo 
last heard on early morning of July and ; they 
were somewhat scarce this year. A marked 
increase of turtle doves for the past two years. 
Nightjars scarce. Corncrakes very numerous, 
heard for the last time July 6lh. Swifts 
numerous. — (E. M. Murray-.Morgan, Dids- 

Notes from Quorn, Leics. — House-spar- 
row, greenfinch, pied wagtail, starling, jack- 
daw, and rook all more abundant this year than 
usual. Goldcresl, cuckoo, and swift also very 
numerous. The swifts, instead of havmg three 
or four favoured haunts, have at least double 
this number. Great crested grebe, kingfisher, 
nuthatch, and hawfinch appear to increase in 
number? year by year. Corncrake scarce last 
year, but this year exceedingly rare. 1 have 
only heard it twice this season. House-martin, 
turtle dove, grasshopper warbler, and blackcap 
also unusuallv scarce here this season. — (G. 
Frisby.) 

HORHOWF.D Nests. — A pair of pied wagtails 
have taken possession of a swallow's nest 
and reared voung. The nest is one of a colonv 
of about twenty.— (J. E. X., Folkestone.) 

Marked Birds,— Thrush : Bald-headed 
young bird wilh a few white feathers seen in 
Albert Park, Liverpool, in July.— (T. C. Mace.) 
[This is imeresting ; bec.iuse I have known 
bald-headed blackbirds which also were 
sprinkled with white feathers. There is evi- 
dently a connection between the plumage be- 
coming white on the t>ody and disappearing 
altogether from the head. — Ed,| 

Remarkable Ecgs.— A clutch of fiveegs:^ of 
the red grouse, varying In size from that of a 
corn bunting's to a starling's: the blotches 
mostly at the ends. — (John J. Pattinson.) 

Inside a very large hen's egg. white in 
colour, was found a smaller egg with a hard 
shell of a dark coffee colour. — (T. Ormandv. 
Belswains. Hemel Hempstead.) [Other cases 
of an egg within an egg have been recorded in 
The Counthy-Side ; bul the marked difference 
between the two eggs in colour makes this 
instance especialiv inlercsling. One would likr 
lo know ot what breed the fowls were.— Ed.] 
Late Nests .^Linnet's with three eggs, July 
list, near Budworth, Cheshire, built behind 
ihe hinge of a loft door.— <C, M. Gadd.) 

For the HoDKnllc. — Fruil when it is stewed 
and served with Bird's custard forms one of 
Ihe most healthful and pleasant diihes that 
can be desired lor the hot weather. The ex- 
pert and thrifty housewife will find the pre- 
paration of seasonable delicacies greatly 
assisted by the use of Bird's custard powder, 
which provides a variety of dainties for Ihe 
table at a minimum of cost and irouble. 



Holiday Haunts- 

Matlock. — For its scenery, its gei>logy, and 
its flora, Matlock may be placed in the front 
rank of holiday haunts. My love of flowers 
has led me to visit other resorts, because of 
the richness of their flora. Everyone has 
heard of the botanical fame of the Lake Dis> 
tricl. But it is not so well known that at and 
around Cromer and in the Helston district of 
Cornwall the flora is remarkable for its abund- 
ance, for the beauty of the blooms, and for 
rare plants. Alongside of these districts 1 
venture lo place Matlock. F^r the wealth of 
flora and for the number of species it is not 
excelled by any district in Ihe Kingdom. In 
one field alone I have found five species of 
orchids — ol course, at different times of the 
year. The explanation probably is that there 
is such an extraordinary variety ol soil and 
situation. We have the limestone, millstone 
grit, igneous rocks, and a kind of magnesian 
limestone; alluvial soils and peaty soils; and, 
in addition, we have valleys and lofty hills 
and moors, with every possible aspect. For 
these reasons the botanist in search of finds 
may spend a delightful time in this dislrict. — 
RouERT Hall, Greenaleigh, Matlock. 

Barmoutli. — As a happy hunting-ground for 
the naturalist and the scientist Barmouth would 
take a lot of healing. It has been described 
as "a perfect paradise for the botanist, with 
its wealth of wild flowers, mosses, and ferns, 
among which he and his fellow student, the 
lepidopierist, may revel to their heart's con- 
tent." The geologist, too, will And plenty to 
interest him, its records of the great glacial 
epoch being unsurpassed in Britain. A 
famous botanist has said that he has found 
in Barmouth and district four-fifths of the 
British flora. — Cohresi-ondest, care of Tfib 
CouNTWV-SlDE, I and 4, Tudor Street, London, 
E.C. 

Cbrlitcliurctl.^The New Forest is the happy 
bunting-ground of naturalists ; apd a con- 
venient centre for a week-end, not too far from 
London, is Christchurch, reached from Water- 
loo in three or four hours. The town is 
situated at the confluence of the Avon and 
Stour, about a mile from where their united 
stream falls into Chrisichurch Bay. Good 



Chritlcburch. 



salmon fishing is to be obtained, and cyclists 
wifl find plenty of delightful runs. The wild 
life of the New Forest is wonderfully 
abundant, and Nature students of all kinds 
will find Iheir time fully occupied so long as 
they remain in this dl^itri^■t. The antiquities 
in and around Christchurch are many. There 
are barrows, tumult, ancient entrenchments, 
remains of a Norman castle, and in the town 
itself a fine church, of which the oldest part 
]s Norman,— .A Rkadeh, care ol The Countrv- 
SiDE, 1 and 4, Tudor Street, l^andon, E.C. 

<< DAILY MAIL/' 
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Butterfly Hunting Under 
Difficulties. 

By CAPTAIN J. B. TULLOCH (King's Own YorkshlM L-L). 

fROB.'\BLV many of those who collect insects have had 
curious experiences whilst doing so, but I doubt whether 
many readers of The Countrv-Sius have collected butter- 
flies whilst on " active service," or have seen a man killed in 
action, and then, three months later, caught butterflies on 
flowers growing over his grave. 

Having collected butterflies on the Continent as a boy, and 
in Ihe tropics during the course of my wanderings as a soldier, 
1 looked forward to pastures new when 1 received orders to 
proceed to South Africa during the late war. 

Naturally I should have amused my men besides making 
myself conspicuous to the Boers had I armed myself with a 
large butterfly net and tilled my pockets with boxes and the 
ordinary paraphernalia of the collecting entomologist. 

My net, which I had prepared beforehand, consisted of a 
small bag of mosquito netting fastened to a piece of stout 
copper wire bent into a circle of only about six inches in 
diameter, and with the ends turned down and twisted together 
for another six incht-s 10 form a handle. This net could be 
squeezed into any shape and was always carried by me in 
my haversack ready for any emergency. 

My boxes consisted of small flat tin cigarette boxes, easily 
slippi'd into a breast pocket, and any odds and ends of paper, 
as bits of old letters did to make " cocked hats " out of, in 
which to place my captures. 

It is wonderful what a kit of knocking about butterflies in 
papers will stand. I once had a species of Papilio sent me 
from Japan in an ordinary letter and it arrived perfectly safely 
in England without losing either its antennas or tails. 

Belonging as I did to a mounted infantry column which 
was pursuing Louis Botha in Ihe S.E, Transvaal, the moments 
which I could devote to butterfly banting were few and far 
between. 

When we were not engaged in making night marches in, 
usually, a vain hope of rounding up some Boers in a farm, we 
generally breakfasted about two a.m. and started for the day's 
march before daylight. At about two or three p.m. we pre- 
pared to camp or bivokinc. 

TTiese bivouacs were, for the sake of water, placed near a 
spruit, and it was these spruits, or gullies, which used to form 
my happy hunting grounds. After the men and horses had 
been seen to and I had a few minutes to myself whilst others 
slept or rested I used to start creeping down these spruits in 
search of my prey. 

The number of different species of Acrea, Precis, and Junwiia 
in these gullies made me long for a large sized butterfly net 
and no Boers about so that 1 could roam where I liked. 

As it was I could not venture very far from camp lest Boers 
should be lurking in the rocks and should try a pot shot at me. 
One day, however, when dose to the borders of Zululand, in 
very hilly countrj'. we pitched camp at a place where over- 



looking the camp w 
cliff, honeycombed v 
and bushes. 

Somewhere in the caves, but where no one could locate, was 
a Boer who amused himself every few minutes by taking a 
pot shot into the camp. Luckily the range was fairly long, so 
the only damage he did was to kill a mule or two. 

Now it so happened that the ground at the foot of that hill 
appeared to me to be an ideal butterfly ground, and Boers or 
no Boers I determined to liave a cast round by the fobt of the 
cliff and see what I could get. 

The question was — would I get my butterflies or would the 
Boers get me. However, nothing venture, nothing have, so 
I started off, keeping under cover of a gully towards the clifl. 
Whether the Boer saw me starting from camp 1 do not know, 
but the firing went on all the time over my head whilst I 
wormed my way up the gully under cover of its banks. 

At last I got to a spot where I knew the overhanging rocks 
sheltered me, and there ! caught numbers of my pet "beasties," 
some of which are now in the South Kensington Natural His- 
tory Museum, and 1 got back safely 10 camp without any 
mishap. 

On another occasion, after a forty-mile night ride, we rushed 
a Boer farm at daylight during a thunderstorm. In the 
" scrap " which ensued my men killed a Boer amongst a lot 
of rocks at the foot of a bluff overlooking Lake Banagher. 

Atxiut three months later on, chance brought our column 
back again to the same farm, and we camped for a day lu 
rest our worn out horses. I went to look at the place where 
the Boer had been shot and found that his friends had coi'ered 
his grave with large stones and placed a rough wooden cross 
at the head of it. 

Out of the interstices of the stones on the grave had grown 
some kind of tall plant with flowers that evidently were ver}' 
attractive to butterflies, judgii>g from the numbers fluttering 
around them. From these flowers I added several specimens 
to my collection, chiefly species of Colias and Belinois. 

We next " trekked " off towards the Zululand border, east 
of Vryheid, in pursuit of the ever elusive Louis Botha. Botha 
was supposed to be at his farm, and whilst one column was 
halted and reconnaissances were being made I was halted (or 
some time with my men close to some bushes, on the leave; 
of which settled numerous butterflies of a species of Loxur.i. 

They were rather rapid in their nwvements, but I managed 
to secure a couple by carefully moving up behind them as 
they rested on the leaves and picking them off by their wings 
with my fingers, 

A few days after this we made a night search through such 
rough and mountainous country ihnt it was at limes necessary 
to lead our horses in single file in the dark up and down the 
most terribly rocky tracks. When daylight came we found 
that the Boers we were after had escaped, and as we had been 
marching all night under very trying circumstances we halted 
for some hours in order to rest the horses. 

The country there was magnificent. Mountains lay all 
round us and deep ravines stretched away eastwards towards 
Zululand. 

The ground on the slopes at the top of the ravines was 
covered with long grass and myriads of wild flowers of every 
description. At the bottom and on the lower slopes of the 
ravines and valleys grew thick, almost impenetrable forest. 

This was the beginning of the famous 'Ngome forest of 
Zululand which still harbours plenty of wild beasts and snakes 
innumerable. The trees composing the forest appeared to be 
mostly flowering ones bound together on the outskirts of Ihe 
wood so thickly with creepers that it gave one the impression 
of being a gorgeous solid wall of vegetation^ 

This time, however. I could catch nothing. Butterflies wer« 
there in thousands, but they were nearly all magnificent species 
of Papilios and Charaxes which flew with the rapidity of 
hawks around and over the trees high up in the air. 

However, altogether during my wanderings in South .Africa 
I managed to pick up some fifty or sixty different species which, 
although they may be of no great value from a mere collector's, 
or even scientific, point of view, yet have the greatest interest 
to myself from the incidents and circumstances of their capture. 

As I sit and gaze at my South African captures I can recall 
the very spot almost in the Transvaal where I caught each 
individual, and how many recollections do they not recall of 
long marches, short rations, drenching rain, and all the other 
discomforts of " active sen'ice," which after all, all soldiers look 
forward to and look back on with pleasure. 
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Amateur Photography. 

w ork on the Sea-'Shore. 

By t. H. Cnbtrcc. F.R.P.& lUuslraUd from photographs by Ihe Author. 
ApparKtni. shells. I find 3 to 5 seconds generally mo$t 

T HIS mu.l b. of .prf.! kind to phot.- •»«*•■ ^ , ,. _ ._^. 

raphing subjects lyi 
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graphing subjects lying on ihe beach. ■■ i"- "■•^ u,.^.^. ,. »..=. "'»-"' "' '" " — "' 
You cannot niake your 6ft. tripod stoop ™'^'«'^, photographing- V'*^=' *'^' ^^^^J. ?' 
«. It will not bend its limbs to accommo- "J"^^*''- l^e exposures should be multiplied by 



'i. : 



ight. 



shingle. 



J and lens. If you slide up 

your front limb to make the camera "look " 3 
down, then it will be unlevel, and with the °' 
fir^c stiff breeze liiat blows, over goes your 
camera, plates and all. 

Turn 10 your copy of The Col'Stht-Side for 
May I9lh, 1906, page 25. >"" *'" s^* t"" '''^ 
kind of apparatus you require,- shown in the 
second, third, fourth, and liflh illustrations. 

I have used these appliances on many occa- ^^ 

sions on the beach, and use them still. These mackintosh, which vou can carry 
cost only a few pence, are home-made, and This will keep your knees quite dry. Hav 
allow me to pholot;raph any subject, high, boots with thick soles and heels, as you ar 
level, or low. sure to get into the water occasionally, Als 

You must have the camera firm for sea-beach carry a half-yard ol black velvet, a few sheei 
subjects, as exposures sometimes run into ol* white paper, and tinted "nature mounts 
several seconds. When I have any doubt on for ''backgrounds." You will somelimt 
this point, 1 attach my camera-bag or any othei place the specimens on these "grounds" whe 
heavy weight, such as a stone, to the hook photographing them. 



LoeatloD. 

Keep on hard sand 
which are coated witf 
when doubtful of your grouTid, prod 
witn Ihe points of your tripod to ascei 
safety. If the sand is dry you can kneel on it 
focussing ; i( wet. spread a half-yard of 



Profitable Poultry Culture. 

B7 " Chantklee*." 
Feeding tor Eg|t. 

IN the feeding of fowls we have to consider 
Ihe object to be attained : whether for 
market, for eggs, or for show. If a fowl 
is eating too much fattening food she will 
certainly not lay well ; and if doubt is ex- 
pressed I strongly advise readers to kill oH 
an unprofitable bird and note Ihe fatty condi- 
tion of its organs. 

The be't time to feed with soft food is in 
the morning, and it should always be hot aixf 
stimulating to the ovaries or egg-prcducing 
organs if given in moderation. Never allow 
any food vessels to become sour or tainted— 
when not in use soak in water — and give the 
birds just sufficient for one tneal and no more 
at a lime, care being also taken that all soft 
food is of a crumbly consistency, and not a 
sloppy or st'cky mass. Rather let ihe fowls 
go a litlte hungry and make them scratch 
about than mope about. 

The small breeds of poultry aretusually 
active and vigorous, but the large breeds are 
of a more indolent nature, and quicklv berome 
too fat if not watched. Grain in excess should 
never be given, but full bulk may be allowed 
in the way of vegetables and green food. 
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A very interHling collecliun of sujh 

shown in the illustration on page 16 of The 
Cot;NTiiv-SiDE just mentioned. 

Besides the tilting appliances it is well to 
be provided with a supplementary lens of the 
wide-angle type to fit ( ' "' "-- -"'■ 

enlarged image of the oujeti luu uic ueaimji 
with. 

Tteatment ol Films and Plates. 

I have used films on the sea beach, but now 
ha^■e a preference for backed plates— never one 
unbacked. I use generally a fairly rapid ordi- 
nary plate, but when bright-coloured sea- 
weeds are concerned my choice falls on the 
colour-sensitive plate. 

I get as near to my subject as is necessary 
to obtain a good representation of its dclaii!;. 
Sometimes mv len^ is within four inches o( the 
subject, the tele-icopic tripod is all enclosed in 
its widest tubes, the camera is tilled over at 
an angle of 75 desrees ; the bellows are ex- 
tended 10 fourie^n inches U-p'ate); Ihe lens is 
of 6 in. focus, and has a \S..\. attachment. By 
this arrangement— all vtry siinply effected— the 
work and do fair 



KiMtlid Wruk. 

Good Speelmeni o[ Eea-Shore Photography. 

Ii luhjpcK Hi IlieM cjn be nindt by all amateur photographen 

HaDj SabJeeU. 

Seaweeds abound on every side^green. red. 
and purple, a veritable " (east of good things." 
Here are fucus, sea-thongs, angles, lavers, 

i-lash, poh iiphonia. 



ways of preparing c 



r breakfast delicacy 
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a,l of spre, 



ihe weed on the sand, u 
coloured " ground " ; place four pebbles on the 
corners of the paper ground, and aim at a re- 
sult giving the weed u striking appearance in 
full contrast with the ground itself. If you 
photograph it in the sand the negative will' be 
flat and uninteresting. 

Treat zoophytes somewhiit similarly, but use 
the velvet and dark-tinted grounds, as Ihese 
creature-relics are generally of white or grey 
colour. We have an abundance of corallines, 
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(Cooke, Series III.) is eminently 
suited to this fascinating work, and will give 
good definitions at F.8 or F.ii. through a fair 
series of planes ; but as I want definition 10 be 
verv complete. I stop down to F.22, or, if the 
light is glaring, to V.ii. This means more 
than ordinary exposure. With a rapid plate 
(H. and D. joo) on a seaweed or colony of 



and hornwrack. Then take specimi 

for the microscope and camera. Zoopnytes wi 

dry and keep indefinitely. The larger se: 

Shells on Ihe beach may be photographed o 
Ihe sand in colonies, or in iheir native " beds" ; 
a single specimen or a small group, «uch as of 

Star-fishes, sea-mice, single crabs or shrimps 
will also show to best effect by being placed on 
It tinted ground". 

One word more. Do not be too economical 
with plates. Rather than " miss " an impor- 
tant subject, spend three or four plates on it ; 
arrange il differently for each exposure ; one 
result may be so far ahead of the others as to 
rejoice your soul that you were so generous. 



—new-laid eggs. 

.\ p etP of bullock's liver, 1 
meat-scraps, may be boiled t< 
and whilst boiling I advise 

quantity of linseed meal. When the n 
(•ooked. thicken with sharps or ground oais; 
ih s gives the food a firm consistency, and t 
know nf no better egg-producer fcr iloclts o( 
hens than this food if given sparingly. 

Vegetables during the next few months 
should be plentiful, and chopped turnips, car- 
rots, and potatoes may occasionally be added : 
alsti onions, cabbages, and, in fact, anything 
left from the table, such as scraps of fat. etc. 
A little salt should be added, but during ihe 



rondin 



nts 



spin 



This splendid combination of egg-producing 
foods should be given about three times earh 
week, and will be found to give excellent 

The best tonic just now for laying hens is 
a change of diet, which promotes regu- 
larity in the system providing the food is 

At night grain must, of course, be givfii, 
and it is well to ring the changes on wheat, 
barley, and buckwheat, avoiding maize en 
tircly. Many complaints are heard that fowls 
do not lay well, but this is mainly due 10 
wrong food or overfeeding. 
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The Garden. 



Larporteas- 

The; we qtdcUr uxd easily propagated bv 
means of cult lags. 

THE representatives of the great Nettle 
tribe are so wonderfully diverse in 
habit that many of them bear but 
small superficial resemblance to one 
another. 

An interesting tropical genus comprised 
of a few species inhabiting widely-separ- 
ated localities in the Eastern Hemisphere 

Under natural conditions the Larporteas 
grow to the size of large shrubs, but In a 
hol-house most of the species may be cul- 



pubUc parks to visit, and in these there is 
generally a good display of object-lessons. 
Those near London can go for ideas to 
such well-managed parks as Hyde, 
Regent's, Battersea, and Finsbury, Hamp- 
ton Court, and Kew Gardens. 

In all these places there are many useful 
lessons in summer gardening. No doubt, 
there are equally good in the provinces. 
Failing these, one must keep an eye on 
his neighbours' efforts. This is always 
worth doing, for the failures of others are 
helpful to the observant, in gardening as 
in everything else. 



tivaled a 



BoMi to b» Overhanlad. 
small pot plants,_They ri^uire Rcses that have flowered and have Where the 



'95 

trees and shrubs unusually dirty, roses 
being esceptlonally bad in this respect. 

A good thinning-out of shoots, followed 
immediately by a vigorous application of 
the hose-pipe, will do much to clean and 
strengthen the plants. This applies not 
merely to roses but to many other early- 
flowering deciduous shrubs. 

Frolt Tr<M on Wallt. 

Fruit trees on walls must not be allowed 
to suffer from drought at the ro»ts. The 
rain may be frequent and copious, and 
yet the wind may drive it so that the soil 
at the foot of a wall may remain unaffected 
by the rain. Too often crops of wall fruit 
are lost through the overlooking of this 



the 
greenhouse, 
where the tempera- 
ture, even in 
winter, does not 
fall much below ^5 
degrees. An excellent 
polting material for 
Larporteas may be 
made of ripe loam 
and leaf mould, with 
the addition of some 
gritty eand. 

The chief beauty 
of Larporteas consists 
in their Stems and 
foliage, which in 
some species, are 
finely marked with 
crimson. In most 
of the varieties the 
seed is peculiarly 
interesting, it being 
borne in little clus- 
ters, surmounted by 
a bright pink gela- 
tinous substance. The 
whole effect of the 

strongly suggestive 
of clusters of rasp- 
La rporteas are 
most quickly and 
easily propagated by 
means of cuttings, 
the raising of the 
plants from seed 
being but a slow pro- 





does not tall the 
hose must be used 
frequently. This is 
equally true of 
plants under tall 
hedges and of ferns, 
etc., under trees. 

PUnti Under Tnei. 

The conditions un- 
der trees are often 
too trying for almost 
any kind of plant. In . 



say a low-lying wood 
where the soil is al- 
ways moist, there 
may be a luxuriant 
arboreal growth and 
an equally luxuriant 
under - growth, be- 
cause there is plenty 
of moisture for both. 
But in the garden. 
and even gardens of 

see plants struggling 
to live under trees 






the elm, 



Pioia.1 An IntemHug SpeolM of tha Luportou. 

A ispnMntatlvB ot tha gmt Naltle tribe. In a hat'bonw it naj tx cultivated as 



chestnut, ( 
where they have no 
chance, the hungry 
roots of the trees 
sucking up all the 
moisture that comes 
(heir way, robbing 
the plants about 
them thoroughly. To 
remedy this state of 
things means almost 
daily watering in dry 
weather. 



[.S'. L. Statin. 
ieuH pDt plant. 



Immu of (h« Tatr. 

n UGUST is the gardener's harvest. He 
M sees the results of his year's efforts 
' to make a good summer display, and 
he is in a position to note his failures and 
to decide on his future plans with regard 

.411 gardeners have failures, and the,go- 
ehead ones do not sit down to weep over 
them, but resolve to replace them with suc- 
cesses next time. To enable one to do this, 
be must take note of other people's suc- 
cesses and copy them. At any rate, that is 
an easy way to success. 
iMn from Othera. 

Gardeners near large towns have the 



luiished for the year should he overhauled 
now, and all worn-out old stems and 
branches cut away. 

The rambler and climbing roses gener- 
ally pay for this summer pruning and thin- 
ning out. Usually this operation is left 
for the spring, but the plants gain consider- 
ably where it is done in August. The 
young stems which are to flower nest year 
will have all the advantage of light and 
air, not to mention the comparative im- 
munity from insect pests and fungus 
diseases which usually infest the old stems 
and leaves if present at all. 

The absence of heavy rains in most 
parts of the country during July left many 



The pot-grown plants intended for 
autumn and winter effect, such as chry- 
santhemums, zonal pelargoniums, bou- 
vardias, genistas, azaleas, etc., will require 
to be kept well supplied with water. 

Tn such matters the amateur too fre- 
quently falls short. He thinks the plant 
can wait, that to-morrow morning will do 
just as well as this evening; whereas the 
hungry-thirsly plant cannot wait. 

In August it is quite possible for the 
whole season's work to be ruined in a few 
hours through failure to water, to shade, 
to ventilate the plants promptly. Where 
growth is vigorous the water supply must 
be correspondingly free and prompt. 
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Grontng Violeti for Sale.— An article on the 
culture of violets appeared on page 361, Vd. 
II., of The Countrv-Sidb. Covent Garden is, 
:nlral flower market; but 15 

beginner you would probably not be able 10 
compete successfully there. Your best plan 
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THE ZOO AT HOME. 

Splendid Stereographs of the London Zoo 
may be obtained at threepence each, post Irre, 
Seoii through the Stereoscope the animals stand 
out like real life, and the Zoo is almost literally 
brought into your own home, 
21 Sdbjecti. 

X. Pclicanv I, Mounimg the Elaphant. 
EltphanI Ride, ,. GiraBe«. }■ fiaiBiaga 
Polar Bear. J. The Brat Vn. S. The Lioi 

i,s.-d fe™?';;. LT..:r';ro,.4r'v'.,,.;;: 

" s. The Lion Cib- 
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19. Thef - 

. Kolbe-i Vulture. 

Addraami Steraowopic Department, 
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It is a tail feather and measures only eight 
inches. A raven's tall feather would be loj 
inches long.— (to W. Dunne, Babbacombe.) 

Moerben Eitlag Fliti Yes, I should nay 

that the moorhen seen pecking at tha head of 
six-inch roach on the bank had caught and 
was killing the fish. Moorhens are, I think 
— like most aquatic birds — creatures of prey 
so far as their powers go. — (to T. C. Macs, 
Albert Park, Liverpool.) 

Birds Identlied.— Tha dead bird with long 
ruddy or orange legs, a long bill, and sharp- 
cut wings edged behind with white was a red- 
shank.— (to T. C. Mace, Albert Park. Liver- 
pool) 

Goat Motk and Ash Trw.— Yet, ash tree* 
are often partially or even wholly destroyed by 
the caterpillars of the goat inolb. — (to E. 
RORERTS, Halifax.) 

WrjMclLf. — The pair of wrynecks seen 
going In and out of (h> tits' old nesting-boxes 
late in July were not, I should say, thinking 
of nesting, but were merely hunting for in- 
sects, which, of course, abound in such places, 
—(to D. R. Gbanthau, Tower Hill, Dorking.) 
Goldcrut In Yorktiilie.— No, it is not un- 
usual to iind a goldcrest's nest in South York- 
shire, It breeds almost everywhere in the 
three kingdoms.— (to M. Dahlow, Atterdifte,) 
TiM Bud Owl's Wtag Pealben.—The soft 
irregular fringe at the inner edge of the owl's 
. wing leathers, as well as the regular but 
shorter fringe on the outer edge, has doubtless 
been acquired as an aid to noisetessness in 
flight. Clean cut feathers would be beard 
, smiling the air. — (to L. C. Mace, Fettercairn, 
, Liverpool.) 

StlDkhorn Fnngns.— The tall white fungus 
with a very evil smell which you find growing 
in shady places is variously known as devil's 
horn fungus, slinking polecat fungus, stink- 
horn fungus, and fetid woodwitch. lis scien- 
tific name is UhyphaUui imfudictis. As 't 
ripens the cap grows dark and slimy and smells 
worse than ever, allracting hosts of flies which 
suck up the fluid filled with hosts of spores 
which Ihey disseminate elsewhere. This fun- 
gus was figured in No. 6 of The Country-Si de. 
—(to C. Harwell Field, Bowmains, Colney.) 
DUeaied Caterpillar* —The white fungoid 
disease which attacks such caterpillars as the 
small eggar, E. lanettrit, in captivity, 'n the 
result of unhealthy conditions — insufficient 
venlilalion, heat and decaying matter. In which 
the spores of the fungus rapidly multiply,— (to 
H. C. Hawkins, South Godstone.) 



Bristol, etc.— (to M. E. 
B,. Stroud.) 

Tiger LUy Bnlbktt— The rounded and shiny 
blackish objects which appear in the axils of 
the leaves of the tiger lily are bulblets, which 
will naturally fall to the.ground and take root, 
producing new plants under favourable dr- 
cumslances. By collecting these and cultivat- 
ing them, you can increase your stock of tiger 
lilies indefinitely.— (to P. H, COOKB, Clapton.) 

A " SlUne Fnugni."- The object depicted in 
the accompanying photograph is one of the 
curious "slime fungi," technically known as 
Myxomyceles, of which there are many speciet. 
These are a peculiar group and have been the 
subject of much debate among scientists. 
Since Ihey possess certain characteristics of 
their own which are not found in other .fungi 
they have been considered as not fungi at all, 
not yet even of I he class cryptogamia. 
Furthfr it has been sugge'ited that they have 
no right whatever to a place in the vegetaUe 
kingdom and by some tH)tanical authors have 
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been ignored. De Bary in 1864 wrote : " I 
have placed the myxomycetes under the name 
mycetezoa outside the limits of the vegetable 
kingdom, and I Mill consider this lo be their 
true position." Thus they were placed in a 
group which forms the connecting link be- 
tween the animal and vegetable kingdoms and 
is as nearly related to the one as to the other. 
They are now admitted, however, to a remoto 
position in the fungi group. To ascribe the 
specific name from ihe photograph is uncer- 
tain, but it apparently represents Helicuiaria 
lyeoftrdon.—(io F. Lumbers,) 

CaterpUlars on Honeyinckle.— Of course it 
is too late to do anything this year lo deal 
with the caterpillars which destroy honeysuckle 
blossom by eating out the centres of the buds ; 
but next year, when the plant is j^ming into 
bud, shake every part of it over an umbrella or 
butterfly-net. The caterpillars will lower them- 
selves by threads Into this, and can b» 
destroyed. Repeat the operation several times- 
on successive evenings to dear the plant. — (t* 
J. CuLLE-i, Banff,) 
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Country'Side Notes. 

Warham, Norfolk. 

There is no -way in which the young can to represent its appearance and establish this are the first principles of tiaiure and 

better learn the sentiments of devotion, or its identity without ecnptying the niche until we have made up our mhids about 

ike old preserve them, than by cultivating which it filled in nature. At the same them, we cannot advance in thou^t to 

those habits of thought and observation time the nature study of our schools larger and more complex problems. 

vihich convert the scenes of Nature into the would become instinct with tender care • * • 

temple of God; which make us see the of wild things; and the reasonable objec A reader, writing from Stockton^jn- 

Deity in every appearance we behold, and (ion which true lovers of nature now Tees, describes how, having with great 

change the world, in which the ignorant entertain against school collecting would difficulty discovered two baby peewits, 

and the thoughtless see only the reign of be removed. I should t»e glad to hear of newly hatched, he picked them up and 

time and chance, into the kingdom of the school teachers working in this way to "as deceived by them into thinking that, 

living and ever present God of the spare our wild flowers. 'f ^^X were not nearly dead, they were 

Universe. Alison. • • • too weak and helpless to move. When, 

• * * With regard to the fact that the sex of however, he retired, "these two apparently 
n GOOD illustration of the- spread of the older or weaker of two parents is helpless balls of fluff suddenly scampered 

M nature Study comes from the village liable to be reproduced in the offspring, ^^ ^^ ^ '"^'^ ''^te, joined by a third which 

■' of Brightstone, in the Isle of Mr. C. B. Cross. Kelvinhaugh, Glasgow, had quite escaped our notice." He con- 

Wight, where, at a recent cottage sends me an interesting experience as the ''""^s :-" Is it not wonderful that crea- 

garden Hower show, a prize was result of breeding butterflies and moths. '""^ °n'y ^ few hours old should exhib.t 

offered for the most accurately namely, that a female with malformed ^"."^^ remarkable cunning? If this is in- 

named collection of wild flowers t^n to wings produces more females than males, f ""i'' "/^ «"«'y fiupenor Jo intdhgence, 

children under 15. and was won by a girl, since the females of some kinds are more |«^ '^Jf^^ y"^'^ '« ^f^^ = '=hild what 

whose collection of 23' p'ants cantained valuaHe than the males, one would like ',,',,'* possessed of as soon as it is 

329 ccareetly named. An objectiwi, not to know whether any entomoli^ists have "^tcried. ^ ^ 

without reason, may be advanced against attempted to turn this phenomenon to ac- ™ . . , ^ u 

the offer of ptues of this nature, that they count by checking the development of a ^^^"^ """ ^"^ "."'"'^ wrongly used by 

may have the effect of letting loose upon female moth on its emergence from the H"/ „ <:°'"'"^,*P°"i'^"' Tkv ""'r,^„ JZ. 

the country-side a horde of children who chrysalis, and if so with what result. ^^X ' Unl Jt. ^^tT^.t^ZZ 

will grub up all the rare and interesting ' . • , implies knowledge of the danger to be 

wild plants. Children have very sharp An important scientific principle V^i^^^ ""'* ^^ ""'^"u*- "J ^^o',**;*- ^* 

pve^- and where « kepn intprwhoni rmn j„ j impor3ni scicniinc pnnc'P'e j,ttie pee,j„t has not thiS knowledge. It) 

MtitiC is Tn D^eress it S5 te ^r ''?"'"?' "P°" - k" ^ t ""'^i; colourVg resembles any sort of drf eartl, : 

petition IS m progress, 11 migm ne poor Qf a strong with a weak, or a young with t„, -. _-|i _-,,-i, ,- "h;.io" n„ t.io.-L'Bn.H 

glekning that real lovers of nature would g^ ^jd ^^^ent one naturallv supposes bi't ■t"'" crouch to hide on blackened 

«„j ,..i,^„ .1,- 1 I I, .,.,,,^—1 ' v-^"^'"-: ""e ojiurdiiy supposes ground or a smooth green lawn, where it 

find where the schools have passed. that the strong or the young prevail, and f'^ conspicuous, fust as readily as on 
" * . . , that if the offspring reproduce the s«t of ground that matches its colour. More 
Now this IS a very real objection to the the weak or old parent it must be because j[,j,p (i,is it will exhibit the same lift^- 
encouragement of wild-flower-collecting the tendency of the predominant partner saving instinct before it is hatched. When 
by children ; and those who have the good is to produce the opposite sex to its own. jhe young bird is piping in its shell before 
■ cause of nature-study at heart should pay There are many facts in science— such as effecting an exit, a single warning note 
serious heed to it. How can we so the habits of the unfertilised females of fmrn its parent reduces it to silence. Here 
arrange matters as to encourage rising some insects to produce only male off- it is quite impossible to suppose that con- 
generations to study wild plants— which spring — which support this idea; but, on seiousness of danger can come into play, 
cannot be done effectively without the the other hand, there are some facts which Therefore the use of the word " conning " 
formation of a collection of some sort — point to the contrary conclusion, namely, conveys a false impression of the nature 
and at the same time prevent the that as an individual gets older or of ihft instinct. 

stripping of the country-side? My advice physically weaker its power of repro- • • • ■- 

to all who have any interest or influence duction becomes more active, and there- Next it is not correct to describe this 

in the matter is to break away boldly fore that it may be the weaker and not instinct as "superior" to intelligence. It 

from the traditions of botanists, who aver the stronger partner which is predominant jg a cut-and-dried tendency to do a certain 

that a botanical " specimen " is of little in deciding the sex of offspring. In the thing in certain cimcumstances, which 

value unless it includes every part of the plant world one might quote numerous answers admirably so long as the circutn- 

plant. This is mere pedantry. cases in which the production of seed is stances arc normal. But when the cir- 

♦ * * the prelude to death. When a fruit tree cumstances are at all unusual, instinct 
For the ordinary purposes of a col- is growing too vigorously, it will bear no often goes all astray. We must not, bow- 
lection you need no more of a plant than fruit; but if you seriously injure its stem ever, regard instinct as necessarily un- 
will suffice to represent its identity; and or roots it will become fruitful at once, intelligent. It must be so in the case of 
the labour which is now wasted in ^Vhen a plum tree is suffering from the the little peewits stilt inside the egg-i ; but 
securing and preserving technically attacks of leopard-moih caterpillars that other instincts of animals only come inio 
" complete " specimens is almost entirely burrow into its living tissues, it will bear play at the bidding of their intelligence. 
mischievous, because it results in the a larger crt^ than its healthy neighbours. »«« 

needless destruction of hundreds of * • • Most of our own actions moreover are 

thousands of rare and interesting plants. Cases like these suggest that physical performed by instinct rather than intelli- 

Instead, then, of teaching children to weakness and vigour in reproduction may gence It is instinct and not intelligence 

secure " complete " specimens, in con- go tt^ether; and the instance of the which impels the human infant to suppiv 

formity with the notions of botanists, the crippled moths would have an important a painful vacuum in its stomach by taking 

first point to be insisted upon in offering bearing upon the question. To injure nutriment through its mouth— a ver;- 

prizes ^ or otherwise encouraging the the wings of an otherwise healthy moth "clever" action, if we properly consider it. 

formation of collections by children should could scarcely inpair its physical vigour. Instinct prompts it to cry out when ewr>- 

be that in no circumstances ought the The effect would rather be to divert the thing is not all right. Instinct teaches iis 

collectors to destroy a plant in order to strength, which would have gone to the how 10 cough or to sneeze when our lungs 

secure a specimen. Every collection con- wings, into other directions; and if such are in difficulties; how to sleep when we 

taining specimens which showed that crippled females should produce more of need rest, and how to wake when we have 

whole plants had been destroyed to obtain their own sex than of males, would not rested enough, AH these things are wry 

them should be disqualified. this show that it is re.illy the predominant wonderful; yet our new-born infants 

" * • and not the subordinate partner of a achieve them without teaching. Still. I 

Thus the wits of the children would be union whose sex is reproduced? I may do not think that they are "superior" to 

sharpened in the efTort to secure from a seem to have been wnsiing a lot of words intelligence, but only quite different from 

wild plant exactly those parts necessary over a very small point; but things like it. Nor do I think that intelligence is in 
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any way the monopoly of human beings; 
only ihat man is the only being who is 
conscious that he exercises intelligence. I 
do not think that the rabbit ever admires 
ihe intelligence of a man with a gun; but 
the Inlter often has abundant reason to 
admire the cleverness of the rabbit. One 
thinks about it and the Other does not. 

A curious question Is raised by Mr. 
Alfred H. Cheesman, All Saints, 
Gkiuccster, who writes to me: — " I was 
much interested to read the short notice 
of ' Foxglove Freaks ' in the current 
issue. This morning I was shown a re- 
markable case oS, mimicry on ilie part of 
the foxglove in the garden of Newark 
House, near Gloucester. White fo\glovcs 
and white lilies arc growing side by side, 
and one of the foxgloves has a lily blossom 
at its top — not of the shining texture of the 
lily, but dull white like the foxglove's own 
blooms, only divided into six segments, 
exactly in shape and appciiance like the 
lily. The fosgkive evidently has a great 
idea of imitation." 

I have quoted the foregoing because it 
very curiously coincides with letters pre- 
viously received from other readers, sug- 
gesting that foxgloves which grow near 
campanulas show a tendency to produce 
companutatc blossoms. At first sight, of 
course, it seems absurd that one flower 
should imitate another of a dillerent class; 
but there are a great many principles in 
nature which we do not understand, and 
this repeated attribute of the power of 
mimicry to the fo\gbve by different cor- 
respondents Is at least remarkable. 

And it reminds me of certain experiences 
of my own. In India 1 had a number of 
fine while double geraniums, and I recol- 
lect very well the mail's (native ffardeiler's) 
reluctance to place them in the same ver- 
andah with the coloured kinds, because, 
he said, their blossoms would become pink. 
And certainly they became pink, when, in 
obedience to orders, he did so. .Among 
my geraniums now, I have some double 
while .specimens which are mixed up with 
coloured kinds, and these also exhibit a 
ronstant tendency to produce pink blooms ; 
but I cannot help thinking that this would 
happen in any case. 

More curious is my experience of certain 
weeds. A few years ago, when I had more 
leisure, I was very energetic in gardening ; 
and, having come into possession of a gar- 
den which had been neglected for years, 
there was abundant scope for vigorous 
weeding. In doing this it constantly 
occurred to me that some of the common 
garden weeds, notably chick weed, sow 
thistle, and couch grass occasionally 
mimicked Ihe plants amid which they 
grew. I forget now which plant the 
chickwced copied; but 1 know that I was 
frequently struck by the blue-grey colour 
nhich the couch-grass seemed lo assume 
when growing among the blue-grey foli- 
age of carnations; as well as by the coarse 
notched leaves of the sow thistle when it 
grew among Oriental poppies, which have 
leaves of that character. 

I thought a good deal at the time of the 
possibility that garden weeds might have 
acquired a power of protective mimicry; 
but, if the suggestions of mj corres[X>n- 



dents regarding the foxglove have any 
foundation in fact, some wider principle 
must be at work. The foxglove is not a 
weed ; and if it really mimics neighbour- 
ing plants, it can only be in obedience to 
some general rule which causes flowers (o 
assimilate themselves to their surround- 
ings. There would be utility in such a 
rule, perhaps ; because the mere fact of a 
flower of a certain kind and shape flourish- 
ing numerously in a certain spot would 
prove that it was suited to that spot, and 
it is not impossible Ihat nature may have 
given to plants a useful inslinct to mimic 
their flourishing neighbours, in the same 
way that human beings in a strange 
country find it advisable lo " do at Rome 
as Rome does," and adopt the language, 
manners, dress, etc., of the surrounding 
natives as far as possible. 

At the same lime, of course, any theory 
of a power of mimicry in plants makes a 
large demand/ upon Ihe imagination. 
Plants, [or instance, cannot be supposed to 
see what their ncighl>ours are like; and 
how, then, are we lo suppose that they 
obtain the necessary impression of the pat- 
tern which they should imitate? The 
chameleon's change of colour may be ex- 
plained as a sort of photographic process ; 
but liow would the chameleon set about 
changing his shape; especially if he could 
not even see the creature whose shape it 
was desirable for him to imilnle:' Still, as 
1 have said, the remarks of different cor- 
respondents about the foxglove and my 
own fleeting impressions about garden 
weeds seem to make Ihe matter worth 
mention. Those readers who are unac- 
quainted with the variety of the foxglove 
which produces a large eampanulale 
blossom at the top of the spike, may turn 
to our " Answers to Correspondents " page 
of August 4th, where a specimen is 
illustrated. 

E. Kfty Robinaon. 



Queen Auj^ust. 

Queen August's nut-brown locks are crowned. 
With golden wheat and poppies bright. 

Her floating gauzy robes are spun 
Of thistle-down all silver-white. 

That sails through all her sunlit hours 
a'er hill and dale in airy flight ! 

Her hands are full of ripening fruits. 

The heather bloom,'! beneath her feet, 
Red apples glow upon the tree. 

Flushed brightlr by the glowing heal, 
IJght winds blow in across the sea, 

Where white gulls wheel on piniont Heet. 



Or sunflowers in Iheir golden prime- 
Till twilight dons her mantle grey. 
And evening bells are all achimc 1 

On sunlit sands the children play, 
Through all the radiant cloudless hours. 

They gather spoils of gleaming shells. 
And seaweed* — Oce.in's beauteous flower; 

Or build proud castles on the shore. 
With circling walls and lofty toweri. 

Queen August brings us many joys — 
Fair cloudless hours by moor or sea, 

The glory of the ripened corn. 
The drowsy murmur of the bee, 

Gay blossoms in the garden beds, 
Red fruit u|Kin the orchard tree ! 

Maud E. S^KQE>^^ 



B.E.N.A. 

The British Emptre Naturallit AMociatlui.— 

(Particulars of- the alms and objects of this 
association will be sent 10 any reader on recript 
of an addressed envelope with a halfpenny 
stamp.) 

Otitrlbatloii of "Ths Conntry Side.— Good 
suggestions have been made by members whh 
regard to the distribution ol extra copies of 
The CoONTBV-SiDE by readers who have pur- 
chased them for the purpose of cutting oat the 
coupons. One is that they should be sent to 
the various lightships and lighthouses round 
our coasts, where the keepers are mostly 
students of wild life, and would probably con- 
tribute in return useful notes of bird-migration, 
etc. Another is that the papers should go to 
hospitals, village reading-rooms, schools in 
poor districts, and so on. Among those who 
have volunteered lo do correspondence or other 
work for the B.E.N.A. are there any who 
would undertake to receive and distribute 
papers in either of these ways? If they would 
give Iheir services free, the work coui'd be so 
arranged as to involve them in no ctpi^nse. 

Iaipr«vliig Ihe Conntry.— Sir,~On June 
15th 1 took a nest of larvae of tortoiseshell but- 
terflies, Vanessa tirlica, from some stinging 
nettles at Lewes (Sussex), and they had all 
entered ifie winged stage by July i6lh when I 
set something like fifty free on various ponions 
of Wimbledon Common in hopes of re-stocking 
that portion of the countrv.- Voiirs, etc., P. G. 
L.AKB, 4, Springfield Koad, V\'imbledon. [Will 
other members who try lo make additions 10 
the fauna or flora of their neighbotirhoods 
communicate the facts to us? It will be very 
interesting to watch the results ot such e»- 
periments.— E. K. R,] 

IdenlUlcatliMi ol Spcclncas, etc—Dear Sir. 
~1f I can be of anyasslstance in this pan of Ibp 
country, particularly in wild flowrrs, I shall 
be pleased to do wha< I can, and ■.hould be 
pleased to meet kindred spirits. — Yours sin- 
cereEy, Tom B.^rton, 7, Newton Ro.iJ. 
Wealdstone. Middlesex. 

Sir, — I shall be pleased lo as-iist in naming 
Hrilish shells (or meml>ers, provided that re- 
turn po!>tBge is sent with ihe Bpecimen^. — 
Yours truly, J. E. Cooper, Hon. Sec. London 
Branch of the Conchological Societyj OS, 
North Hill, Highgate, London, N. 

Dear Sir,— If any members will send me 
specimens of fungi (of any sort) during the 
coming autumn, I shall be glad to name them. 
Agarics sholild be sent in (ins or stout boxes, 
each specimen wrapped In a piece of news- 
paper. They should be gathered just before 
they reach their (uil expansion. — Yours faith- 
fully. W. B. Grovr, 7. Frederick Grove. 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. 

Dear Sir, — I should be pleased to undertake 
to name for members British land and fresh- 
water shells, provided stamps are sent for their 
return.— Yours truly, F. C. LoKO, 168, Rus- 
sell Terrace, Padiham, Lanes. 

Dear Sir, — I shall be pleased to identify 
specimens of lepidoptera and answer queries 
regarding same.- Yours faithfully, Herbbbt 
W. Glockler, 4<i, Norlhwood Road, Sianstead 
Road, Forest Hill, S.E. 

Dear Sir, — I shall be pleased to identify 
specimens of British butterflies and moths, 
and, as far as possible, assist with all inform.i- 
tion concerning them. T have been an ento- 
mologist for twenty years. — Yours faithfully. 
Wm. H. BAVLtss, Bewdley, Cg, Canterbury 
Road, Croydon. 

Dear Sir, — I shall be very pleased lo identify 
lepidoptera, British and exotic, also British 
birds' eggs. — Yours very respectfully, H. P. 
SuALLCOUBE, 6», Greenbank Road, Lower 
Easton, Bristol. 

L*cal Sccrelarict, etc. — Under this bead 
offers of assistance are invited from members 
willing to act as temporary local secretaries in 
organising branches ol the association in Iheir 
districts, or to lend assistance when required 
in the general work and correspondence. 
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■< BEN.A. 

(Continued from page 199.) 

Dear Sir,— I am pleased to inform you that 
I am willing to undertaite correspondence in 
(his district, or to form, if desirable, a local 
branch ot the association.— Your* iruly, A. 
B. HORNULOWER, 31, Forest Drive East, Ley- 
ton stone, Essex. 

Dear Sir, — i shall be very pleased to do 
•nothing in my power, in the matter of cor- 
fespondenee or otherwise, to further ■the 
interests of the B.E.N. A. and of your paper.— 
faithfully yours, G. H. A. Snow, 153. Daven- 
port Road, Catlord, S.E. 

Dear Sir,— How are the different secretaries 
to be appointed ? Do you no: think it would 
b« a good plan if the arrangement was left 10 
yourself, and was published in the list of 
members :■■ I shall be glad to take any posi- 
tion you may think well 'to appoiiil me. 1 
should like to see all the young readers join, 
as I am sure they would make better men and 
women if they would take more interest in 
nature study.— Trusting the B.E.N. A. will 
meet with every success, I beg to remain, 
yours very truly, Arthur J. AstiEB, Secretary 
Kettering and District Naturalists' Soiielv anil 
Field Club, i+i, St. Peter's Avenue, Ketle'rinii. 
(The names and addresses of those who have 
volunteered to act as temporary local secre- 
taries will be printed in the list of members 
now with the printers. Where more than one 
has volunteered in the same district, they will 
be asked to act as joint secretaries. During 
the autumn it is hoped that each branch will 
be organised and will elect its secretary, etc., 
for the coming year. I heartily endorse the 
hope that young readers will join— E, K. R.j 

ColUcton' Eichange.- Dear Sir,— I shall 
be glad to undertake the branch ot exchange 
in connection with birds, nests, and eggs and 
insects. Also, if there is no one else in this 
district willing to undertake -the botanical sec- 
lion, 1 will do my best in that also,— Yours 
very sincerely, James Mercer, 611, Chorley 
Old Road, Bolton. 

B.E.N.A. Fund.- This little voluntary fund, 
from which nothing has vet been spent, is 
designed to meet the small expenses whi 



It was a harmless beast, whereas the 
"black" spei:ies has a very bad name 
f[>r temper, being given to charging on 

A really good-sized oul-of-door cage 
has now been built on to the Anthropoids' 
villa residence ; it has three compart- 
ments, in which the two little chim- 
panzees, three gibbons, and little Delia, 
the young orang-utan, may be seen dis- 
porting themselves on hot days. The 
childish playfulness of the chimpanzees 
is delightful to witness; they and Delia 
are sometimes allowed out in the grounds. 

In the Insect House may be seen a 
couple of huge snails, with shells about 
three and four inches long, respectively, 
and shaped like those of whelks. I have 
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• demanded from 
members. Amount previously acknowledged, 
£S -'3S- 4^- Subscriptions received since : — 
IS., Tom Barton, Wealdstone ; zs. 6d. Mar- 
garet S. Booth. Palmerston Park, Dublin ; 
lod., W. F. Wiemann, Edgbaslon ; is.. 
Arthur J, Cobley, Leicester; is., Miss Hilda 
Jackson, Halton Road; 2S. 6d., Malcom Mc- 
Doiigall, Blackheath; js., H. P. Smallcombe, 
Bristol; as. 6d., John Acutt, East Dulwich; 
29. 6d., Arthur Bankes, Salisbury; 2s. 6d., 
Ales. C. Diamond. Glasgow; ^i o o., \V, 
Broucke-Moore. Calcutta. Total, ;£,"7 lis. Sd. 

Latest Notes from the Zoo- 

By F. Flail, B.A., F.2,S. 

THE addition of a young specimen of 
the two-hwued African Rhinoceros 
(Rhinoceros bicornis) is noteworthy 
in two ways; first, because African Rhino- 
ceroses are very rare in captivity, and 
secondly, on account of the tender age of 
this individual, which is even smaller 
than the young Indian Rhinoceros in the 
Prince's collection on the North Bank. 
The new-comer has been lodged in one of 
the stalls in the Elephant Hou<;e. 

The present species is that known as 
the " black " Rhinoceros, though there 
is really no noticeable difference in hue 
between it and the " while " Rliinnce-os 
limus, both being dirty grey as a matter 
of fact. The latter sjiecies is un- 
ffHlunately on the verge of extinc'ion. and 
it has never been represented at the Zoo. 



P»ot!>.] lir. S. Beniilgt. 

Delia, the joung Orang-utan at the London 
Zoo. 

seen similar snails to these, both in Cal- 
cutta and in Zanzibar ; they are certainly 
of a size to make our gardeners thankful 
for small pests. 

In Zanzibar I have accidentally trodden 
on them among herbage, and the 
" squish " resulting was something to be 
remembered with horror. 1 brought some 
of the African ones home ; ■such creatures 
are very easy of transport ; when shut up 
in a box, mine simply sealed themselves 
up as qommon snails do in winter here. 



The Week's Wild Life in 
Pictures. 

(5ee fagt 197.} 

THESE-figures (i and 5) represent the 
underside and uppersidc respectivelv 
of the red admiral butterfly, one of 
our handsomest and most tropical-looking 
insects. The colour of the upperside is 
velvety black, with brilliant scarlet bands 
on all wings and bold white spots at the 
lips of the forewings. The caterpillar 
feeds on the stinging nettle, biting 
through a leaf stalk so that the leaf hangs 
down as if withered. It then draws the 
sides tocrcther with a few threads of silk, 
and hides by day in the retreat thus 
formed. Apart from its utility in check- 



ing the growth of nettles, the red admiral 
is one of the glories of the waning year. 

3, — The corn bunting is a bird very like 
a sparrow in cokjuring, but rather larger, 
with the high-bridged beak characteristic 
of buntings, a quivering flight, and a 
curious little quavering song. There has 
been some discussion lately as to its late 
nesting; and this illustration shows that 
sometimes it builds its nest and lays its 
eggs after the corn has been cut and piled 
in stacks — that is to say, in mid-August. 

3. — This is anolher picture characteristic 
of harvest-time. Even when the leverets, 
which have hitherto found a safe refuge in 
the standing corn, escape the steel teeth of 
the reapers and the sticks of the harvest 
men — who are not always particular to 
observe the difference between a rabbit i:nd 
.T young hare, when the gamekeeper is not 
looking — they .ire surrounded by perils in 
•he open fields. This illustration repre- 
sents one which was found, still warm, 
allir a stoat had sucked the btood from 

\. — Here is the sunny side of harvest — 
the healthy joy and beauty of youth, 
making believe to help in the serious work 
of the harvest-field, but helping only so far 
,^Ts it aids men to see things bright and 
pretty round them as they labour. Some 
inav think that this picture has no proper 
place in the week's " Wild Life "; but if 
anyone can show wilder life than that of 
children in the harvest-fieM, I should like 
to see it. 

5— (See No. i). 

6. — You need not, as a rule, leave the 
harvest-field to discover plenty of botanical 
specimens like this ; because the spear 
thistle delights in such places as the 
tangled margins of cultivated fields. It is 
one of the plume thistles; Ihat is to say, its 
thistledown is composed of hairs which are 
fetithery. From some plume thistles it is 
distinguished by the stem being winged by 
prickly continuations of the leaves running 
down it, and from the rest by its flower 
heads being more than an inch long. You 
have only to kwk at the straight, sharp- 
pointed tobes of its leaves to underst.-md 
why it is called the spear thistle. 
_T- — It is the harvest of everything now. 
The new-fledged hawk reaps its harvest of 
young things which are easy to catch and 
tender to eat ; and the gamekeeper reaps 
his harvest of the young hawks, which are 
too bold for safety. But it must not be 
supposed that this picture of a young 
kestrel with a young blackbird in its 
talons affords any justification for the 
slaughter of kestrels by gamekeepers. 
During most of the year the kestrel hunts 
and kills only mice and insects, etc In 
captivity it will eat anything with flesh 
which is given to it; but in the wild state 
it is one of the most useful of birds on the 
land. 

"Pocket'Booh of British Bird*," by E P M 

Elms. (West, Newman, and Co., 54, Hoiton 
Garden.) This is, as Its name implies, a handv 
little volume dealing with all British birds e\- 
«pt a few occasional visitorB. The informa- 
tion is accurate and condensed; and a student 
who already knows enough of ornithologv lo 
look in the right place for Ihe description ot a 
bird which he wishes to identify will find it 
useful, especially in the small paragraphs 
headed " Observations," uhich esplain the 
difference in appearance between allied ^ppcies 
which are difficult to distinguish. Beginners 
wil: int. however, (ind it of much use. 
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Queries, Answers » and Correspondence* 



Correspondents will gnatiy obligg by writing 
«n one side of the paper only. 

Twilled Trew.— Sir,— There are, I should 
think, more than a hundred chesinut trees in 
Combury Park near here, planted about 1B30, 
and every trunk, or nearly every one, is twisted 
as though some mighty hand had token hoid 
of the tree top and turned it round. — Yours, 
etc., John Kibble, The Firs, Charlbury. 

Dccreuiij ClBtclict?'~Sir,— Is not the dif- 
fereoce o( opinion prevailing among your cor- 
respondents, as to whether the number of eggs 
in dutches is decreasing, accounted for by the 
mihlness or otherwise of the weather (and con- 
sequently the abundance or otherwi»e of the 
food supply) for some weeks belore the eggs 
are laid? According to my observations. 
when the weather is mild and the food supply 
good, previous to the time of laying, one or 
two eggs are laid in excess o( the clutch laid 
in seasons when such is not the case. Also in 
districts where a certain species abounds, the 
food supply of this species may not be equal 
to the demands made upon it, and therefore 
the egg-laying capacity of the species would 
suffer. — Yours truly, Eric B. Dunlop, The 
Howe, Troutbeck, Windermere. 

The Black -IbrMled. Diver.— Sir,~i{e (he 
black-lhroated diver raising its nesl as a pro 
tection against flood, a curious point came 
under my notice during a recent visit to the 
Highlands. I visited a loch where this diver 
usually nests, and was told by a local man 
that a week or two earlier some one had taken 
a single egg from a nest on an island in the 
loch He also mentioned that on some pre- 
vious occasion he had, under such circum- 
stances, discovered later on another egg hidden 
in the substance of the nest. On reaching the 
loch referred to, I found a nest, which 1 con- 
cluded was that from which the single egg had 
been taken. I had forgotten what my com- 
panion had told me, but on my drawing his 
attention to the nest, he explored the material, 
and brought out a fine egg. Now, the ques- 
tion arises : did the water rise after the first 
egg was laid, and in raising the nest did the 
bird bury its first egg? Or, is the bird in the 
habit of hiding its first egg in the material .of 
the nett until it has laid the second and is 
ready to sit? I may add that the egg referred 
to was absolutely fresh. — Yours, etc.. John 
- Ely, Rusholme, Manchester. 

A Nate from New Zealand.— Sir,— A friend 
in England has sent me a copy of The 
Coi:nirv-Side. which has interested me 
greatly, and I must congratulate you on the 
production of such a nice gaper. Your readers 
may like to hear 
about ■ fiih which 
is to be seen in 
the Pelorus 
Sounds, Cook's 
Straits. New Zea- 
land. It is about 
gfr. long. ind 



bing itself agair-" 
(h* *ides of iiifl 
boat, drops oH, 



A Cnrkdi Egg. — Almost everyone knows the 
typical sparrow-hawk's egg with a whitish 
ground richly blotched with dark auburn ; and 
the specimen here illustrated with a few dark 
speckles only and a single dark streak, sin- 
gularly like a drawing of a snake, is probably 
unique. In the old days a superstitious interest 
would have been attached to such a curiosity. 
Probably the finder would have been able to 
sell it at 3 high price as an inlallible safeguard 



Pkal:J lA. P. y^cUin. 

k SnikvMarktd Egg. 

CdiIodi En of a Spurow-liawlE, tuiTing, Instead of Kvenl 

dark Uotdies, a aumbei ol mull ipeckla, ind odb 

dark line doiat rBKmbUnc ■ make. 



against snakebite. In later 

times philosophers would have suggested that 
the parent hawk must have been frightened by 
a snake shortly before laying this egg. Nowa- 
days we can only speculate as to the derange- 
ment of the bird's internal apparatus which 
could cause so curious an accident. But, 
although we know practically nothing as ye: 
of the means whereby regularity or irreguianiy 
ill the colouring of birds' eggs is effected, we 
are at least on the right line of inquiry. — 
E. K. R. 

To Distinguish Frogi Irom Toadi.— In tate 
summer and early autumn Irogs and loads be- 
come very common objects of the country and 
the garden ; and in the latter especially the 
toads are always very welcome. Yet, common 
and distinct as these creatures are, compara- 
tively few people seem able to distinguish them 
with certainty. When a toad is crawling, it is 
recognised as a toad ; but when it jumps, it is 
supposed to be a frog. This is the result of 
an entirely fallacious belief that " toads crawl 



short legs, which it tucks comfortably under 
it. Bm the real difference which strikes tht 
eye is in the colouring and nature ol the skin. 
The toad is rough and dull in colour with ob- 
scure mottlings ; the frog smooth and raihi-r 
handsomely coloured, with a dark stripe from 
the eye down the side of the throat. The 
edible frog has not this dark mark, and is 
longer-limbed. The natterjack toad is more 
active than the common kind — it walks fasi 
rather than crawls — and has a yellowish line 
down the back. By observing these distinc- 
tions you can easily recognise each of the four 
kinds of British batradiians. 

The Swallow't Prej — Sir,— This morning, 
July 17th, 1 saw a swallow struggling in the 
air with a very large insect which It had 
seized. Several times the insect escaped, but 
was seized again ; and the struggle lasied 
lully five minutes, until at last the swallow 
succeeded in carrying his prey away out of 
sight. — Yours, etc., H. D. Kenyon, Lamorna 
Villas, St. Austell. 

Larkt Pcrcbcd while Shtglag.— Sir,— Do you 
think the wind has anything to do with mak- 
ing sifylarks sing " perched." Of course, I 
have often seen one sing in this position, but 
about a week ago, when walking near here, 
I counted some eight Imost on wire fenciii.C, 
but one on a thorn). I think 1 heard many 
more doing so, and only clearly made out two 
singing in the air. It was a very, hot sunny 
day with a strong wind from the S.E. I 
noticed it again a few days later in a much 
less degree on a similar day whh the same. 
but less wind.— Your truly. Herukrt H. Trist, 
2a. Vernon Terrace, Brighton. |My corres- 
pondent may be right ; but the only effect of 
wind which I have noticed is that on a windy 
day the larks rise straight upwards when 
singing, keeping their heads to the wind. On 
a calm dav they soar spirally, generally making 
a figure of " 8 " in their Right,— En.l 

DeilL's-hcad Hotbs at Sea.— Some time 
since 1 noticed in Country Lile an account of 
a death's-head moth having been caught at 
sea. The fishermen at Mousehole, near Pen- 
zance, often brought them to the late Mr. 
Bailey, of Mousehole, caught on the sail of 
their boats, as much as 50 miles from land, 
but ulway on the tanned sails, not on the 
white.- Jons D. EnVS. Penryn, Cornwall. 

A Good Gamekeeper. — Sir, — 1 have taken 
The Coustbv-Side since its first publiralion, 
and have gleaned a lot of information from it ; 
but am sorry 10 say that almost every week 
something against gamekeepers gener- 
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\7. C. Mill. 
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sfamer. Needles! 

Pelorus Jack), and look afli 
Government have recently 
protect Jack -by legislation. 
action of the Government i 
would go very hard against 
fering with the comfort of 
Ib quite interesting to se 
watching Jack over the side 
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Pelorus Jack. It 
■ the passengers 
.-Yours, etc., B. 



birds or cause un- 
necessarv pain if I 
can avoid it, 1 
never kill an owl. 
s I do m 



irinecabk every teidisr of Tui CouHiHV-StDE todlitloguiih Ibe (m eeituTF^. they do any mis- 

chief, especially 
and frogs hop." Frogs undoubtedly leap more the barn owl; and I am only too pleased to 
actively and much more seldom crawl than show anyone the different plants and the 
toads: but both creahjres will use either mode haunts of birds, etc, and give ' 
of progression upon occasion. As a rule, you information as I am able to givi 
can easily distinguish the frog by its alert and this letter to you will only be fit for the n 
comparatively upright attitude; but in the paper basket. — Yours, etc.. O. }icc,< ~ 
illustration he has been portrayed in his most den, Cranbrook. Kent. [On the contrary, I 
toad-like attitude. Even so. you can still see am glad to publish it, knowing that there ara 
its greater length of hipd-lci; and its readiness many gamekeepers who are shrewd and sym- 
to spring at any alarm. The toad, on the other pathetic frien_cls ol the wild life amid which. 
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Yonng Woodpecker Sir,— This aliernoon 

I iurprised a green woodpecker feeding a fuUy- 
Bedged young one. The young one was cling- 
ing to a tree. I never heard any bird make 
such a noise as the old woodpecker made when 
she discovered my presence. I look the young 
one in my hand. It attempted to frighten me 
by opening its beak. On my putting it back 
on the tree it slowly ascended a short distance, 
seeming to use its beak to assist it in climb- 
ing the tree. When it had gone a little way 
up the trunk it remained perfectly mbtionless, 
harmonising with its surroundings wonder- 
fully. 1 fear this long letter will swell what 
must already be a crowded post-bag, but I 
thought the episode might be of interest. — 
Vour* truly, J. Case. Court Road, Great Mal- 

Bulb) Flowering DownwuiU— Sir,— Some 

years ago I planted som„ very choice hyacinth 
bulbs in the garden. My husl>and, not know- 
inj{ it, dug, and 1 suppose turned the bulbs 
right over. In the spring we found a very 
tiny flower showing just through the sutfarc 
only, but on examining the garden found all 
the hyacinths in full bloom, very pale and few 
leaves, but long spikes of bloom ; the one I 
mention lying right under and the Up coming 
through about four inches from the root. The 
others were straight down, deeply embedded ; 
when in water they assumed their colours, 
some red, pink, and blur, but very pale and 
of sweet fragrance. This was clearly the 
result of their being planted (as it were) with 
roots entirelv reiersed. — Yours sincerely, 
EMir.v Romss, Vajlima, Northwood. 

The FHUel-Web SpUer.— As summer draws 
on til autumn, we begin to find in hedges and 
heaihy thickets tangles of while, strong, and 
compact spider's neb, from one part of which 
a sort of funnel runs slantingly downwards. 
The mouth of this funnel opens wide into the 
main platform of the web ; but it gradually 



lutlncl* Astray. — Sir, — Noting the para- 
graph "A Dog's Jealousy," 1 am reminded 
of an exceedingly intelligent dog belonging 
to my little son. She had three pups, but as we 
thought them loo much for her my husband 

most fond of. Next day we found she had 
dug a very deep and wide hole in the garden, 
and wat in the act of burying her live pup by 
scraping the mould over it in the hole. We 
wondered if she thought it would be safer — 
as she always, like other dogs, buried any 
special bone, and dug it up when inclined for 
it. 1 had a cat, loo, who, when her kittens were 
played with, left the house and for ^^'eeks 
would not enter il, but every day brought a 
mouse to the garden and would oniy deliver It 
up to myself. — Yours sincerely, limn- Robins, 
Vailima, Northwood. 

The Cuckoo ProUem Sir.— Is it not more 

than likely that a cuckoo that was hatched in 
a certain bird's nest would eventually lay its 
eggs in a nest of a bird of the 



And a 



I'ould I 



ind? 



eggs 



those of the parent 
cuckoo? It would seem most probable that 
cuckoos return lo the locality, even 10 the 
same fence, in- which they were hatched. 
Many Col-ntby-Sidb readers will recognise a 
habit, if not a law in nature, for the reiurn 
of creatures to the locality in which ihey were 
born. Why should the cuckoo be an excep- 
tion? Why should not an individual cuckoo 
lay eggs similar in markings and colouring 
to that of its parent? Why should a parent 
■ ■ s you ■ ■■ 



!■ ■ Swarm ol Anli.— On Jut 



London's New Lung. 

iilJAINAULT FOREST" is the remnant 

M of the ancient forest of thai nam', 
J whose 17,000 acres extended from .Aid- 
borough Hatch to beyond Chigwell Row, (out 
miles, and from Havering to Woodford, 3^. \\t. 
247 acres were dedicated to the public use lor 
ever by Earl Carrington recently. <^ 

They form a beautiful bit of old woodland, 
surrounded on three sides by heath and pas- 
ture. Venerable oaks, hoar contorted beechts, 
hornbeam, and hawthorn border, cool gretn 
glades haunted by hosts of birds, Ihrushts, 
yellow hanimers, blackbirds, and here and 
there a stray pheasant among their number 
Clumps of oak or beech in some places foini 
dim recesses ; in other portions the mist-defined 
Thames Valley is visible, backed by the iun- 
bathed Kentish hills. 

The forest consists of two portions. Crab Tree 
Wood (the Chigweil Row Recreation Ground) 
and l^mbourne End beyond, late the happy 
hunting field of countless gipsies. Cyclist 
take the Epping road, turning right Ihencr at 
Snaresbrook, on the Ongar road, by right fork 
at Woodford Bridge. Pedestrians train Irom 
Liverpool Street by the new Woodford and lHord 
circular route, alighting at Grange Hill or 
Hainault. Every train stopping at these stations 
will convey the wanderer lo Liverpool Street. 

From Hainault Station the wood and adjoin- 
ing green hill are seen a mile to the north. 
Preferably one walks from Grange Hill up Ihe 
indine.iominutes to the Chigwell Row Congre- 
gatlonal Church, to enter the Crabtree Wood 
RecreationGroundby gate opposite. Alellhand 
track through this wood crosses Ihe road divid- 
ing the two portions, giving access to the 
L.C.C. forest in half an hour from the station. 
Electric trams also run 10 Barkingside, some 
two miles away from Chigwell Row. 

The L.C.C., who contributed £ia,ooa to the 
purchase money {£iifiia) intend providing a 
lake in the woods, ani golf links on the hill- 
side. Anyone changing at Woodford into the 
Hainault train may care lo inspect the new 
road running by the down line from Woodford 
Station, and turning left in the woods; this 
leads right into the main Epping Road, saving 
the hill climb and hall a mile to boot en route 
to Epping Forest. 



Fannel-Web Spldor {Ageiena) and Its prey. C7. T. h 

m to Autanui you will find the web of Iliil Sjridef in hedges and heathy II 



narrows inside lo a tube scarcely large enough 
to admit one's figure. Below, the tube often 
leads to several chambers, which are the lair 
of the funnel-web spider, Agelena. The spider 
il-elf is of rather ordinary appearance, brown 
with a pale herring-bone pattern on Ihe back ; 



amongst them I fell a tickling Bensati< 
the ankles, wrisls, and around the nt 
on looking up 1 found the elder trees i 
with ants, from which I was glad to 
hasty retreat. Some of the branches tl 









"A School Flora."— Mr. Marshall Watts's 
handy little book under this. title was origin- 
ally compiled for the use of the botanical classes 
of Ihe Giggleswick School, but the presrat 
edition (Messrs. Longmans, 3s. 6d.) is en- 
larged to include the plants of all parts of the 
country, which are not exceptionally rare or 
local. It is a pity thai any have been ex- 
cluded, because the book is one of the best 
published for the purpose of enabling a be- 
ginner in botany to identify plants for him- 
self. The analytical keys are excellently 
arranged to this end; but there are still some 
improvements possible. To take one instance, 
it is surely not beyond the ingenuity of man 
to distinguish between wintercress and hedge 
mustard by some simpler difference than Ihe 
"cotyledons" being " accumbent " or " in- 
rumbent." It is this kind of thing which 
makes botany unpopular ; but it is only fair 
lo say that "A School Flora" has less' of il 
than most books on the subject. 

A Book of Ihc Caravan In pleasant 

weather amid beautiful surroundings life in a 
caravan seems ideal ; and there is probably no 
reader of The CotTNTRV-SiDE who has not 
hankered at times for such a holidav experi- 
ence. The difficulty is to know how to set 
about it, what sort of a caravan to get, how to 
get it and stock it and move it about. Alt 
I this information will shortly be available in 
I -The Book of the Caravan." written by one of 
I our esteemed contributors, Mr. Ludovick C" R, 
■ Cameron, who is one of Ihe most expert cara- 
van travellers in the country. The book will 
. be published by Messrs. L. Upcolt Gill, at 5s. 
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QnlU. — A nestful of fourteen eggs success- eggs during the last few years. The meadow- 
lull}' hatched oB in a cornfield, near Colttn- browji butterHy wos quite rare in the county 
ham, Cambs,— {H. Gautrey.) seven years ago. Since then it has steadily 

Cackoo. — Last heard, Leighton Buzzard, increased, until this year as many as 20 or 30 
Beds., July 6th.— (E. Olney.) Conenham, may been seen in one field.— (R. Watkin, Hon. 
Cambs.. July 12th.— (H. tiaulrey.J A cuckoo Sec. Midland Ry. Nai. His. Soc, Derby.) 
was seen going away from a hedge-sparrow's N«m Irom Cbeib Ire.— \Vb India Is, yellow 
nest three or four days before any egg was wagtails, and reed buntings more numerous 
laid in ii. — (H. Gautrey.) this year. Gulls olten seen flying westwards 

Homing 1*106011.— Correctly decipheretl, the during July.— (F. Crossley, Cheadle.J 
mark on the wing of the pigeon found dead Notes Itom We«t Somereel. — During this 
on Shakespeare's Cliff is, " E. Lamory, Rue year the chiffchaff has been rare, but Ihe wil- 
d^ Lacirfi de Limes, Neuville Les, Dieppe." — low wren common; white and grey wagtails 
(W. Marshall.) fairly common, but yellow wagtails rare; 

Bird* en Migration.— X ear Wells. North hou.B-martins abundant, and the cuckoo com- 
Norfolk: Golden plover, July 24th; turn- mon.— (H. A. F. Magralh.) 
clones, July 26th ; stints in summer plumage. Butlerfliei ud MoIlW.— Small pearl-bordered 
Jii.y 26lh ; whimbrel, July 26lh ; August 4th, fritillarie? in good condition taken on July isth 
at (light ; August 6lh, by day.— (J. P. K. R.) on a mountain near Ambleside.— {G. T. 
Sanderling in flocks at Teesworth On July French.) [Authorities differ regarding this 
2isi; all old birds in summer plumage. Old Insect. Morris describes it as double-brooded, 
(nJ young dunlin in hundreds. Sandwich tern, the second brood appearing in August and 



Holiday Haunts. 

Orlord. — To those fond of a quiet holiday. 
Orford, on the East Coast, offers many attrac- 
tions. Once a town of some importance send- 
little more than a good-sized village. There is 
good boating and fishing- to be had there, and 
its church and massive Norman kppp — the sole 



limbre 



and adult knots back again. Num- September. Newman gives 



n sandpipers 
tailed god wits, summer plumage, back in 
numbers on 28th.— (C. E. -Milburn.) 

l-'irst Hocks of starlings seen at Helston, 
Cornwall, where none are bred, on July isth ; 
^ei^forced frequently later. Wind mostly 
X.W.— (M. R. Taylc ' 






Decreuiag Cinlcliu.— Last year several 

blackbirds' and thrushes' nesis found with only ' 

3 or 4 eggs ; this year none with less than a < 

lull clutch. — (J. S. Langley, Cowhinge, Suf- i 



the early part of June. This agre 
my own experience in the South of England. — 
E. K. R.] 

Batb Wliile.— A specimen of this extremely 
rare butterfly was captured near Cheltenham 
0:1 July 27th.— (Lt.-Col. S. H, Mackenzie, 2, 
Sydenham Grove, Cheltenha ' 



Pkolt.) 



The Khp of Oilord Cutle. 



neighbourhood, 
t of^Vork- interest in the 1 
accommodal' 



Scarcity or Otberwiie ol IumIi. — " In three 
ividely-separate localities, two in Northants and ,„ j- , 
ine in Bucks, I have noticed the same thing 
IS your Totnes eorrespondent — namely, that 
:he ringlet has become the commonest butter- among Ihe 
■■ With reference to the notes on the decreas- fly this year."— (G. T. French. Hackney.) 
ing of the clutches of birds' eggs, may I give As noticed in the Redcar 

the following stalistics as taken from my note- shire, wasps seem .to be astonishingly , _ 

book? In 1903, J94 nests eiamined contained year in North Norfolk. Thrips, on the other "ickham Market, 

160 full clutches; in i*(04. 386 contained 281 hand, are more numerous than they have been nearest station, ana conv. 

full clutches ; in 1905. 47^ contained 304 ; and for manv vears.— {E. K. R.) w°T -, ~ ^]*^^^°''- "■ 

in 1906, s8" contained 309. This shows an Vegetable Freilti A new potato which had Market, buffolk. 

alarming decrease every year, and especially grown through the neck of a broken bottle 
among the eggs of the thrush and the hedge- and bulged out at both ends, dug up near 
sparrow. "—(James Mercer, Smithills, Bolton.) Coventrv.— fj. Burton.) 

The YcllowbamDier'i Ctnlcli Of a good Giant Iry Leal — Specimen measuring qj ins. 

number of nests found most contained four across sent from Lee, Kent. — (E. O. 
ft;gs and the rest live. None found with Jess Pritchard.) 
ihan four. — (J. S. I.angley, Cowhinge, Suf- 



There are many plac 

^ighbourhood, and exc 

n be obtained in the 

nain line G.E.R., i 



folk.) 

Late Neili.— Spotted flycatcher's containing 
eggs, August ist, at Broughlon, Peeblesshire, 
— (H. R. .Marshall.) 

House-martins building, August 6th. 

Hedge-sparrow's nest with two eggs, August 

;r Wells, Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) 



A New HonclaDd Handbook.-" Harold'; 
Town and its Vicinity," including Wallham, 

Cheshuni, and High Beech, i; ' 

newest volume of the series w 

land Association, iz. Bride Lane, Fli 



Rfaof-on-Sea.- This place, situated at the 
north-western horn of Colwyn Bay, is an 
ideal place for those who wish to spend a 
quiet holiday. At Rhos Point stands a pier 
1,500 feet long, at which the steamers call, 
and the view inland, looking towards Old Cot- 
wyn, is very beautiful from the end of the 
pier. l'>om Rhos Point a marine drive has 
been constructed towards the Little Orme. 
Llandudno, where some of the most wonder- 
Home- 1^"' sunsets may be seen. Then we must not 
forget Ihe Old Royal Fishing Weir, which is- 



; producing. 



_ _ ^ipll illustrated ""* °* '''* '"°*' interesting sights for Ihe 

's;cMdt*'M Otherwii'e ol BirdV— As reoorled from photographs, has a good map, and is in- natural history lover. It is fished each lide. 

Scarcity or Otherwite ol Bird, ^s repor ed ^^^^J ri^i\„e. All who ar« interested in '"hen, if a good catch, you may get a shoal of 

ki he CMlenham 'h** P'«''v historical corner of the Herts and mackerel gar fish, sea trout, salmon, etc., to 

m the Lotlenham ^^^^V ^.^^^ ^.^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^ astonishingly s"/ ""hmg of the wretched dog-fish, the ter- 

good value for its prices! xpence. ' "'",*'' '»"" "«'*"'■ _,And in the beautiful rock 

* r r pools are the wonderful sea anemones, moss 

lbs, shrimps, and many other s 



fry, 



iny places, housi 
crakes have been verv seal 
district, Cambs.— (H. Gautrey.) 

N*lc> from Lendoa. — Three magpies seen to 
«etlte on the weathercock over Holborn Town 

HaU on July 30th. Recognised by their black- 1 . ^ , , dashing in and out of their 

and-while plumage and long tails.— (R. W. QuF PhotOeraphiC Competition- beds, which look like marine fairy forests.- 

Pethen, Liverpool Road. Islington.) . _j Frakk Bolund. ChcslT. 

Notet Iron Abcrdeeublre, July 30tb.— It OalilMI )■ Mm. 
Ringed plover are still tending young by Ihe XiiE Countrv-Side offers prizes annually to '""''* Cleveland Dlttrlct.— Yon wM not find 
riverside, also meadow-pipits. The common the extent of twelve guineas for the best photo- " '""'"^ suitable district for tho student of 
terns and lesser terns still have eggs, showing, graphs of natural history subjects sent in bv natural history and the botanist to spend ;i 
1 fear, that their former clutches have been Hs readers. This sum is divided up, and ooi 'ew d-iys in than the East Cleveland district of 
robbed. Adders are verv numerous. Bull- guinea is awarded each month. ^or'h Yorkshire. The country is exreptioh- 
fJnrh commenced to sit on 4 eRgs, and ."ill Photographs intended lor the August compell- ally picturesque, and just now is m its full 
feed from one's lips, even building the nest tion should have their titles ,-:nd names and ad- summer beauty. The roads are in perfect 
whi'e I was watching a foot away. Green- dresses ol their senders writlen clearly on lbs condition for cyclists, and most of the interest- 
finches, corn buntings, and yellow buntings hack, and should be addressed: "Art ing places are ^.isily .ea.-hed. Nature must 
'iill brooding. Golden plovers' voung fairlv Editor," Tiie Col-nthy-Side, 2 and 4, Tudor have been in her be.it possib'e muud ..ben map- 
laree. Many oyster-catchers and Curlews have Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be ping out the beautiful Cleveland dislrici. Jusi 
ri-t.irned to' the coast.- (Seton P. Cordon, awarded for the best photograph for our pur- at present the local moors are in full blossom, 
f 7..S.) poses, and 35. 6d. will he paid to other .com- the heather being plentiful. The fine rnngp 

Notct Iron Derbyshire .—Ravens appear to petllors whose photos may be used. We relnln of North Yorkshire hills, which extend alonr 

be breeding near Firemark, where bird-IKe Is the right to use any photos sent in. Stamps the district, look beautiful in their majesti(|,( -^ 

strictly preserved, as three records of the bird should be enclosed if the return of :he photo- lofty grandeur. Should the visitc "•-''- -•>•— 

bein" seen during the last year have lieen graphs is desired in case ol rejection, and Redcar, Saltburn, Slokesley, o 

made Onlv one instance has been noted of every effort will be "made to meet competitors' resort, he will be Quite satisfiei 

the jellQwhammer laying more than three wishes in this respect. Cook, 10. Bird-all Riad. Redcai 
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How to Distinguish British 
Crabs* 

By T. EDWARD BELCHER. 

THE animaU known under tbe English name of crab* form a 
sub-order liSrachyura) of the len-footed crustaceans, character- 
ised by the abdomen, or so-called tail, being shorter than the 
tli«rii.\, beneath which It lies closely folded when in repose. 

The carapace, or shell, conceals the {^ealest portion of the abdo- 
men, which is but sUghrly developed and is essentially composed of 
seven segments, but often tome of these are so intimately soldered 
together that there appear to be only five, lour, or three joints. 
In general the abdomen is much larger in the females than in the 
males, being oval in the former and triangular in the latter. 

The carapace bears in from a pair of stalked eyes, two pairs of 
antenna;, and [he moitlh organs. There are always live pairs of 
limbs present, the first pair being prehensile, while the four posterior 
pairs are for nalking or swimming. 

Tht first family {Lepiopodiadce) contain* the long-legged spider 
crab^, in which the carapace is usually triangular in shape, the second 
pair ol limbs very long and the posterior short. The abdomen in 
both sexes is composed of six pieces. In Leach's spider crab 
(.Uuchus doryiuhus) (7) the carapace is nearly triangular and highly 
embossed above with the rostrum short and bifid. On the fore part 
(gastric region) ol the carapace arc three forward projrtting spines, 
two above and a larger One below, forming a triangle, in the male 
crab the joints of the prehensile limbs are curiously swollen, being 
considerably larger than those of the female, which are slender and 
fairly uniform ; the hands are smooth. The second pair of limbs 
are longest, bring sometimes thrice the length of the body in the 
male, the others diminish in sJie to the fifth pair, which are 
:>nuiliest. Like most of the family, Leach's spider crab is usually 
weed covered, and not infrequently are serpulas and sea -acorns 
attached <o the carapace and Lmbs. 

The scorpion spider crab, /. dorsetlinjii, is a somewhat larger 
species, in which the rostrum terminates in two abrupt points. It 
may l>e distinguished from /. dorynckus by the carapace being 
broader and having four small spines ranged in a row transversely 
across the gastric region. The claws in the male are studded 
with short spines and ihe second pair of limbs set with bristles. 

In the third species, the very rare slender-lejre*d spider crab, 
I. Ifplochiriis, the limbs are long and slender, and on the sternum 
_ in the m.ile is a round polished tubercle. 

Of the two species ol the genus hyas, U. aranea (5) is, with lh« 
exception of the corwich, or spinous spider crab, Maia squ'ttiado, which 
has the carapace convex and covered with sharp spines, the largest 
of the family maiadx found in the British fauna. It may be easily 
distinguished from the other species, H. coarclattis, in which the 
carapace is strongly contracted beneath the external orbilal angle* 
in that there is no post orbital contraction. In H. atanea the cara- 
pace is tuberculous and triangular in form, the rostrum being com- 
posed of two flattened and convergent horns. The outer antenna; 
are curious in having the first joint of the peduncle dilated. The 
limbs are rounded and bristly, claws uniform, and second pair of 
legs longest. Th« -^rab depicted in the plate i< ' 
frequently met with. In the larger specimi 
pincers are much worn, often perfectly smooth. 

We next come to the canceridee, to which family belongs the 
great crab, Canrcr pagunis, of our markets. This crab is remark- 
able for the great width ol the carapace, the surface of which is 
■grnnulatPil, whilp the latcro-nntcrior margins are ten-lobed. 

'the hairy crab, Piiumnuj hirttllus (3), has the whole body and 



I the teeth of the 



minutely denticulated in 
: of [he one forming the 
' wall of the orbit, on the latero-anterior borders. One of the 
prehensile limbs is invariably much larger than the other. The haify 
crab is generally found under stones. In the portunidie the carapace 
is but little elevated; the anterior limbs are usually elongated, the 
succeeding feet somewhat oatatory, and the posterior feel always so. 
They are essentially swimmers. 

The common shore crab, Cateinut mcEnai (ti), which everyone 
staying at the seaside knows, needs but little description. The points 
to note, however, are carapace slightly arched, trilobate in front, 
latero-anterior margins with five deep dentations, limbs smooth, tbe 
four posterior pairs somewhat compressed, the last being slightly 
more flattened, and abdomen in male composed of only fi*e joint*. 

In the curious little crab, Porlumnuj vatiegatut (to), the cara- 
pace is rather Sat and heart shaped, not broader than long and 
cridentate in front. The anterior margin is arched and semi-drcular, 
while the posterior border is nearly truncated. Tbe orbits fissuretest, 
the chela equal, having their pincers set with sharp teeth. The 
terminal Joint of the posterior pair of legs 'anceolate. 

Perhaps the first thing that strikes the eye about the velvet swim- 
ming' crab, Portunut fuber (9), is its general flatness, particularly so 
in the male. The body and limbs are wholly covered with short hair. 
Between the eyes are several short spines, usually six or eight. The 
lateral dentations are five in number, deep and more pointed than 
those of (he shore crab. The claws tuberculous and spiny, tbe 
remaining limbs much flattened, especially the last pair, which ter- 
minate in a flat, ribbed joint ; the terminal joints of the others are 
deeply channelled and edged with hair. 

'Fhe livid swimming crab, P. holsalta, is a smaller species than 
the last and differs therelrom in that the carapace is trilobate in 
front and the chelae ridged. The posterior pair of legs terminate 
tn an almost circular and very thin joint. 

In the marbled swiouning crab. P. marmoTeus, the carapace is 
rounder than in the other species and hairless, while the last joint 
of the posterior feet terminates In a point. 

The Dwarf Swimming crab, F. Pusitlus, which is smallest of all, 
has the carapace three lobed in front. The fifth pair of limbs resemble 
those of P. hoUatui, but differ from them in having the terminal 
joint more pointed. 

The Pinnolheriids are small crustaceans, known as pea-crabs, 
having a soft, circular carapace. The common pea crab. Pin- 
adheres piium (6 and 6a). Inhabits the shell of (he mussel, Uyiiliu 
edulii. In the male crab the carapace projects in front. 

Pennant's ebalia, Ebalia lubcrota (1), is a remarkably shaped little 
crab, belonging to the family Leucosiada. The carapace is gfranulous 
and rhombic in form, with angles rounded, being somewhat broader 
than long, with on obtuse, elei'aled, transverse, and longitudinal 
ridge, form'nf a cross. The latero-anterior borders are divided into 
two lobes by a fissure and biloved between (he orbit. 

There will be little -difficulty in recognising the long-clawed or 
masked crab, Corysles cassivelaunui (4 and 4a), of the family Cory- 
5f.'diE. The carapace is finely granulous, oblong-oval in form, biden- 
tale in front, and truncated and bordered posteriorly. On eadi side 
are three upward directed spines, diminishing; in size from the upp<-r- 
most, which also forms the lower wall of the orbit. The external 
antenna are long for a brachyuran, being longer than the bodj 
and set with two rows of bristles. The chela? in the male are Tery 
loiig, equal to about double the length of the body, or rwice as 
long ai those of the female. Again the claws of the male are rounded. 
while those of the opposite sex are compressed, especially towards 
the hand. The four posterior pairs of limbs are also somewhat flat- 
tened and terminate in an elongated nail channelled longitudinallv. 

The common dromia crab, Dromia vulgaris (8), is the only mem- 
ber of the dromiada found upon the Uritish coasts and is easily 
di stingo isha1>lc from all other British crabs. It is a roundish hunch- 
backed creature, usually very dirty looking in appearance. This is 
attributable to the trady and limbs being thickly covered with short 
stiff bristles which collect and retain alt sorts of rubbish; besides 
this, the dmmia Itself att.iches bits of sponge, seaweed, etc., which 
often grow and cover the whole of the upper part of the body. The 
carapace is slightly broader ihan long and bifurcated in front; im- 
mediatelv below is another prominence rising just between the forks. 
The sides are margined whh five blunt spurs. The chelse, hi the 
male crab are thickly covered with long hair on the inner tide of 
the hand. The second and third pairs of limbs are stout, while the 
fourth and fifth pairs are much smaller and elevated upon the back 
and terminate in a curved claw and an opposing spine. 

The remarkable little crustacean :tno«n as the broad-clawed Por- 
celain crab, Porretlana plalycheUs (2), is in reality a member of 
the Anomoura, a division of the long-tailed decapods, although at 
first sight it mi^ht be mistaken for a true crab. On closer inspection, 
however, it will be observed to difl^er from the short-tailed crabs by 
the presence of the so-called tail-fin bearing a pair of uropods or 
tail-feel at the extremity of the abdomen. The carapace Is circJar 
and tridentate in front, cheliB very large and hatry on the outer 
edge, external antennae very long, posterior limbs minute. 

The hermit crabs, PagiitidtP, also belong to this division of long- 
tailed crustaceans. There are some six British species, all of which 
inhabit univalve shells. Eurpagurui bcrnhardus being the common 
hermit crab. 
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I. Peuani'* Eballa, Fcnalt, Ebalia lubcrosii. 2. Ferosle Broad'Cliwcd Porcelain Crab, Porcellana plalychelcs. 3. Male Hair; 
Ctab, Pflumnui bi'lcllus. 4 and 4a. Male aad Female Long-Cliwed Crab. Corvilrs casii-.;'laimrs. S. Htai Aranca, Male. 
t and 6a. Male and Female Pea Crab, Fimifihi-ri-s p^siivi. 7. Lcach't Spider Crab. Male. Mdi-lnts ih-rvn^lms. 8. Young Male 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 

By " Cboatlclecr." 

Th» Wyandotti. whtn kept in confined runs. Always 

I N drawing readers' attention to one of hardy, they will stand any cliniaie and 

I our most useful breeds of poultry, lay in exceptionally frosty weather; 

I can with confidence state ihst if numerous instances being recorded where 

even the (derations of poulin' culture hens have laid four and five eggs per 

were confined to the wyandottc fowl week regularly, during (he depth of 

alone, th« result would be eminently satis- winter, when snow has been on the 

factory to breeders in town or couniry, ground a toot deep, 

for the breed has received such unreniit- For table purposes the wyandotle takes 

ting attention at the hands of earnest a lot of beiUing, having plenty of breast 

fanciers ihat it is suited to almost any meat whilst the flesh is very sweet and 

conditions of existence; in fact, I know tender, 

of no (owl that has made more rapid cenerri Dwrlpllon. 
strides. No fewer than eight varieties of 
the wyandottc are now to be seen, all of 



Amateur Photography. 

Notes for August. 



The comb of the cock bird is a marked 
peculiarity of the breed, being what is 
known as a rosecomb, although not of 
the same style as the Hamburgh, fi^ it 
has less work and carries its "leader" 
downward. It is moderately broad in 
front, tapering toward the spike which 
follous the curve of the neck; large 
meaty coinbs or those with hollow de- 
pressions arc unsuitable fur exhibition 
The face is red, white carlobes 
being considered a bad defect. The neck 
is medium in length and nicely arched, 
poultry 'b'rwders''To"bur'from '^e hackle being full and flowing well 
'^ ■' . ■ ■' over the shoulder. The general body 

i^hapc gives the impression of a broad, 
full-che-.ted, shori-backed bird, standing 
on stout legs of medium length and rather 
widely set. In the hen a good broad- 
shouldered shape, with nice cushion is 
preferred. The legs must be yellow, 
short, and stout, and quite free from 
fialhers on legs or shanks. 



which combine beauty with utility. 

A tribute of praise must be given 10 our 
American friends for " manufacturing '' 
this excellent breed, who, doubtless, made 
good use of the massive dark Hrahma— 
giving frame and si.!c — the iiclive. prolific 
layer known as ihe silver spangled 
Hamburgh and the useful Cochin. 
I should add that since the wvandotie has 
crossed ihe " herring pond " English f^".'^°- 
f.nnciers have vastly imprweJ it, unt'l "'"" 



It is now close on thirty years since (he 
first Wyandotte was introduced into this 
country, and at that time they appeared 
little better than mongrels, and vastly 
di.Terent from the handsome specimens 
••hown in the accompanying iltusira'.ioi. 
CbumlDg VtkrietlM. 

Although, origin- 
;dly. the silver laced 
wwmdotte was the 
only variety seen, 
thanks to poultry 
breeders' exertions, 

charming varieties, 
vi/.. the silver, gold, 
buff, blue or violet 
la-ccl. partridge, buff, 
white and silver pen- 
cilled, all of whicl- 
■ decidedly profit- 
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alter of nerves, 


such as people 



iffer from when hand c 
but at (he same lime Ihis " shy " on the part 
of Iho worker is against good resuhs. If the 
taniera is securely put on a stand such a lauli 
cannot occur, and much better pictures n-ill be 
Ihe result. 

Another ihing to be cautious about i? 
parallel lines of hedges. These do not sirik" 
the eve with such force in nature as when 
translated Into mono- 
chrome. Ii isonlyafitr 
painful experience thai 
Ihis question of boun- 
daries receives proper 
attention. Parallel linf* 
of hedge, whether close 



iivoided a: 



able, for i 



laver 



ially i 
nmntUs, Ihey have 
but few riv-ils. 
especially if hatched 
in early spring and 
judiciously housed 
,ind fed. 

I must admit that 
the eggs are a trifle 
small, although in 

fouJid them up to the 
average size, and by 
careful selection and 
rnating, the size of 
the eggs can be 
increased. The col< 
brown, which is 



WyandottM, Sllvn, Boll, Putridgd and White. 

The WyandolU, of which Ibcre an eight varielin, it one ol Itie most uulul bieei'l 



hou Id be 

sihie-, and if they must 
enter into Ihe picture il 
IS best to use a kirger 

whilst ihe reaper and 

background is more or 
less out of focus. 

Trees are another an- 
noying trap. Nothing 
is more common than 
lo see Ihe head of a 
man or horse merged 
in with the foliage of 
B detached tree grow- 
ing alongside a fence. 
The defect is a fatal 



Unless there are good 
rlouds in the *ky wh tli 
it is wished lo induce 



ilour of the shell is A beautifully even laced silver wyan- 1 

advantage, especially dotte is an object of admiration, and next 

to farmers. week 1 hope to be able lo give a few of 

As mothers, no belter birds can be the points of these birds. I mav say that 

desired, for the hens are gentle and the gold-laced, blue-laced, and 'buff-laced 

patient, and will show plenty of pluck varieties have the same general charac- 

whcn protecting their young. teristics, so that a description of one is 

The Wyandotte is an excellent forager practically a description of all. Other 

when at liberty and is also quite at home varieties will also be dealt with. 
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tuktaw wUh SwcOiagi.— You do not give 
sufficient details. The Gweliing: is doubtless 
in sijscess. and the bird is probably in a poor 
srate ol heailh, perhaps (rom improper (eed- 
ing. Try this treatment :^Feed on a mix- 
ture of equal parts of bread-crumbs, yolk of 
t^g, and ants' eggs, to which add an equal 
hullc of table scraps, vegetables, meat, gravy, 
(ic-i and any insect food you can obtain, includ- 
ing callow nestlings and baby mice. Scalded 
di^-biscuit will malce a nice change. Supply 
1 bath every day. Every second or third day 
lo' a fortnight dissolve as much Epsom salts 
as will lie on a sixpence in its drinking water. 
Bathe and cleanse the sore daily with a luke- 
warcn solution of boracic acid, dry with a 
bit of soft rag, and give it a very light dress- 
ing with zinc ointment. — (to Katb M. Eadie, 
tloseley.) 

Parultei on Gninci Plgi.— White precipi- 
tate ponder is good for lice on guinea pigs, 

taken that the animal is muzzled to prevent 
ri licking itself. Let it remain on for some few 
hours, then brush off. As a simpler remedy 
you might try Keating's again, but it is use- 
less doing the animal unless the bedding is 
destroyed and the hutch fumigated. The moth 
nith the live red spots on each of Its lore- 
wings is B five-spot burnet. — (to W. BuiKB, 
Famborough.) 

Tke Pnrpk EmpcrM'.— I am gtad to say that 
there is no reason for supposing that this 
grand butterfly is "nearly eitinct " or even 
very rare in Britain. It is most common per- 
haps in Lincolnshire and Northants ; but it is 
lound. I think, in all the midland and southern 
counties. It is only found, however, in or near 
oak woods or parks full of oak trees, and, 
owing to its habit of lofty flight, is difficult 
to catch.— -(to H. C. Hawkins, South God- 

Albiao Flower.— The pure white variety of 
self-heal, Prvnella vulgaris, is uncommon. If 
vou could save some seed from it, it would be 
welcome (or B.E.N. A. purposes. — (to E. J. 
Bbownb, Baytham, Ipswich.) 

Freak PlaMtoln. — The curious specimen of 
greater plantain having a tuft of leaves under 
each head of blossom is evidently half way 
towards the "proliferous" variety, not un- 
common in the plantain, which bears leafy 
little plants instead of flowerheads at the end 
of the leaf-stalk. It is interesting, however, 
thai the same plant had nine, instead of the 
usual seven, ribi on the ground leaves. — [lo E. 
Bentlev Wood, Cambridge.) 

Tlu ChituI Moth,— The caterpillar of this 
moth does not feed on the gooseberry alone. 
It alHj Feeds upon red and black currant bushes 
■nd plum trees, and perhaps most largely of 
all upon the wild sloe. I was not aware that 
it ted upon the evergreen enonymous ; but the 
fact that you find pupK on this garden shrub 
every year points to <his conclusion. — (lo J. 
Anderson, Charlton.) 

" OU PUwcrt."— The description of an old- 
lashioned garden asked for bv a reader occurs 
in Henry Kingsley's " Hornby Mills. '■— ('rem 
E. G, Aixitits and others.) 



Potatoes Abo«c Gnmnd. — It is not very un- 
usual for potatoes, onions, and other plants 
which produce tubers, bulbs, etc., to bear them 
above ground in the angles between the leaves 
and the stem. In the tiger lily and other plants 
we see how this habit of producing bulblets baa 
become a regular method of reproducing the 
species, — (to AtTasD MiLLXK, Gloucester Street, 
Stroud.) 

" A New Bee Dlseue,"— It is possible that 
the disease of paralysis which is reported to 
be affecting bees in the Isle of Wight may be 
caused by visiting poisonous plants, or obtain- 
ing food from other unsuitable sources during 
hot and dry weather. But a great many 
natural phenomena find their way into news- 
papers without any real foundation In fact. — 
(to HABiiY KoucH, Church Stretton.) 

The Thin W«ter Scorpion, Ranaira linearU. 
—There are two kinds of British water scor- 
pions familiar to pond-hunters and aquarium- 
keepers. One, the flat water scorpion, Nepa 
ind looks like a scorpion ; 
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FAalc] [yo*« Afftebm. 

The Thin Wkter Soor^on, hnntliME lor 
Its pny. 

but the other, the subject of this illustration, 
is rarer, and is so long and narrow that the 
resemblance disappears, although it uses its 
cruel forelegs in the same scorpion-like way 
and creeps upon its victims in the same slow 
and stealthy manner. Both of these Insects, 
however, really belong to the natural order of 
bugs or heteroptera, and suck the juices of any 
prey thai they have seized. Unlike scorpions, 
also, they have ample wings, with which they 
fly freely at night. In the illustration, of 
course, the Ranaira has its wings closely 
folded under water-tight wing-cases along its 
Ihin body. — (to J. Appletoh, Ash lei gb, 
Harrow.) 

Wbite Knapweed.— Like all other pink, 
mauve, purple, or blue flowers, the knapweed 
is occasionally found with pure white flowers. 
They are reproduced also from seed, because 
you can usually find such albinos, year after 
year, in the same locality. — (to Mrs. George 
Evans, Beechworth House, Overton, Hants.) 

Retarded Pnis-Methi,— There is nothing to 
do with the chrysalids of puss-moths, or other 
moths, which have failed to emerge at the 
proper time but are still lively, except to keep 
them until ne^it year. It is one of the interest- 
ing mysteries of nature — of which I ventured 
upon an explanation in a recent Countbv-Side 
— that chrysalids which happen to miss the 
right time (or emergence, through unfavour- 
able weather or other causes, should remain 
over until the proper period comes round again 
in the following year.— (to A. G. Philups, 
Newhithe Parsonage. Lark held, Maidstone.) 

Snakci at BetUII.— There was no need 
to kill cither of the snakes, because the 
greenish tinge In their colouring showed them 
to be harmless grass snakes. Besides which, 
the adder, which is our only venemous reptile. 
has a wavy dark tine down the middle of the 
back, unless it is, as rarely happens, entirely 
black.— (to " Draco.") 



Food for Yonnj Owli.- If these are fed 
continually on " lights " from the butcher they 
get diarrhcea, ihen constipation, and then they 
die.— (from H. B. S.) 

Monie In ■ Ftuo.—Un fortunately it is by 
DO means a very uncommon thing for a mouse 
to make its nest in a piano, and 10 use the 
lining of the instrument as nest-material.— (to 
C. E. Smith, Moseley.) 

Variety ol Wild Fern.— ^The black maiden- 
hair spleen won, Atflenium adiantum-nigrum, 
is a very variable fern, and the variety with 
fronds forking at the tips has not, so far QS 
I know, yet been named, although there are 
several named varieties in cultivation. By cul- 
tivating it, however, from the spores of the 
wild fern you may be able to secure a type of 
horticultural value.— (to W. C. Young, West- 
bur v, Wilts.) 

tke LadyUM'i SpeU If the yeUow lady- 
bird which you found in the a(ternoon had no 
spots, but had developed the usual black 
spots by eight in the evening, it must have 
newly emerged when you found it. I was, 
however, unaware that the black spots take 
some time to appear. Perhaps readers who 
have reared ladybirds may be familiar with 
this fact.— (to G. W. Mrakin. Rosenfels, 
Leicester.) 

Wood Anti' Artillery,— Yes, the minute drops 
of liquid with an acid smell which made your 
face smart when bending over awood ant's nest 
which you had disturbed, were formic acid. 
The ants can squirt this to some distance when 
irritated. The presence of a blind worm in > 
deserted ants' nest is interesting, but I should 
doubt it being the cause of the desertion, — (to 
C. King. Southall.) 

Old Thnuk's Legi.— The ailment in 'ei:s 
and (eet from which the eleven-ycar-olJ thrush 
is suffering is probably what some bird fan- 
ciers call " casting the shin-bones." Of course, 
what seems to be the shin of a bird is not 
really the shin; nor can we suppose that it 
reallv casts and renews part of its skeleton. 
What really happens Is, probably, that after 
seven years or more in a cage the scaly front 
of the leg becomes stiffened and bony, and 
comes off in ore piece, the bird being tempo- 
rarily lame. Dr. G. Creswell, Kingston-on- 
Thames, and Mr. Claude St, John, c/o Tiik 
CoUNTRV-SiiiE, are the best bird -doc tors I 
know.— (to Mrs. J. Ross, Elmwood; Felth^im.) 

Forked Ferill,--Il is not very unusual f^ir 
variable kinds of ferns, such as the hart's 
tongue and the bIncli'Stalked spleen wort. 
Ast<lcniam adianium-nigrum, to become forijed 
at Ihe ends of the fronds. By cultivating these 
(ram the spores, however, you might get in- 
teresting varieties, — (to G. E. Moreuan, St. 

Rose Calli.— The small objects, like little 
Truils, found on the backs of wild rose leave's, 
some rounded and others spiky, are galls. 
Each gall is produced by Ihe irritation caused 
at the points on a leaf vein where a small kind 
of gall-wasp punctured a hole and laid an egg. 
The grub which hatches from the egg lives 
and feeds inside the gall thus formed.'-'to 
Oliver Hook, Famham.) 

The Deitructlon ol Rat*.— Owing to the (act 

that of recent years rats have become much 
more numerous in most parts of the country, 
and that great destruction has been caused 
to crops, poultry, game, and young trees, the 
Board of Agriculture lias, after careful en- 
quiry, directed the attention of farmers and 
others to the most modern method of destroy- 
ing these pests. This is by inoculation with a 
virus, which sets up a virulent disease in the 
animals and quickly kills them. Very success- 
ful eiperiments have recently been conducted 
in Saxony. Those whose land is infested with 
rats may be glad to know that a sui|f' 
able virus known as Danysz Virus cart- lie' 
obtained from the proprietors, 52, LeadenhaJt 
Street, London, E.G. 
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The Garden. 



Sarracenias. 

An IntercstinK Group o( InsectWorou* 

Pljnis. 

IT is a great pity that the interesting 
group of insectivorous plants ore not 
more largely grown than is the case. 
Many of the species are very beautiful in 
form and are worth cultivating on this 
account alone, if wc except their remark- 
iible habits, which render them the most 
curious members of the vegecible 

Nearly every genus, if we leave out Ihe 
Nepenthes, which require 
siove treatment, may be suc- 
cessfully handled by Ihe 
veriest amateur, if he will only 
take the trouble to provide a 
few simple requirements. 

.Amongst the most showy ol 
the c^irnivorous plants are the 
Snrraccnias, variously called 
Side Saddle and Pitcher 
I'lants. All the species are 
natives of the North American 
continent, and as such are 
vi-ry nearly hardy in mild 
localities, although it is 
rarely that they can be grown 
well out of doors in this 
country. 

They succeed best under 
tfrecn house treatment where 
ihc atmosphere can be kept 
in a moist and rather stag- 
nant condition, and where the 
leniperalure during ihe winter 
resting time of the plants 
docs not fall below forty.five 
degrees. 

Sarracenias must be very 
carefully polled with a mix- 
ture of three-parts of fibrous 
peat and one part of sphag- 
num, and it will be all the 
better if a few small portions 
■it charcoal be added. Good 
drainage is essential, and 
iluring the growinj.^ season — 
from jMnreh until September Pkoie.i 
^the plants should be libii- Thaeptinli 
ally supplied with moisture. 

In all there are a dozen or 
so species, and each of these is worth 
growing, and as well there are a very 
large number of varieties and hybrids. 

The chief beauty of the plants consists 
in the lovely markings on the upper part 
of the elegant tubular leaf; many of the 
Sarracenias display pitchers, which are 
beautifully coloured in crimson and white. 

In addition, some of the varieties of 
these plants produce exquisite flowers of a 
delightful sliade ol pink. It is in the 
trumpet shaped leaf that the flies are cap- 
lured, and one of the great interests which 
the jjossessor of Sarraceniiis will enjoy, is 
lo observe how clever the plants are in 
catching insects, even when confined iti a 



in the position where they are to grow and 
flower the following year. 

It is the simplest operation. The seeds 
are scattered thinly, and, if large, raked in. 
They germinate quickly, and make good 
growth; better than can be expected of 
them when they are sown early in spring 
and grown on under glass for a lime. 

The work of thinning, an operation that 
is too often neglected, is easily managed, 
and the trouble of transplanting entirely 
obviated. As a matter of fact, this is 
nature's way. The seeds ripen, as a nile. 



Work for the Week. 

Autumn SMd Growlog. 

There are many hardy herbaceous peren- 
nials and annuals which give of thetr best 
when i.'icir seeds arc sown in early autumn 



in early autumn, fall oil, and germinate in 
the soil before the summer is over. 

Not only plants of undoubted hardiness, 
but many of supposed tenderness should be 
tried, at any r:ite, in the above way. it 
is suqirising how m;iiiy young plants wiM 
go through thi; winter uninjured by cold. 
Wc recommend the trial ol such plants as 
the following ; — Larkspurs, poppies, 
colunibiiios, Canterbury bells, pinks, car- 
nations, galiardias, gyp soph ila, holly- 
hocks, candylufl, lupins, chrysanthemums; 
such as o.\eyc, I'aris and marguerite 
daises, forf;et-me-nots. evening primroses, 
pansies, wallflowers, pentstemons, sweet 
v;i!!iams, cornflowers, linuins, marigolds, 
and foxgloves. 

Propt^tlon Df Bedding Plants. 

The propagation ol bedding plants, par- 
ticularly geraniums, must be seen lo 
before the end of August. It is usual to 
take all the cuttings that can be spared 
from the plants in the beds, and insert 



them in pans or boxes of light soil, placing 
them in a sheltered position in the open 

The best results are obtained when ihe 
cuttings are shaded for a week or so altei 
they have been set. as exposure lo full sun- 
shine takes too much out o( ihcm. Sliori- 
jointed shoots, preferably with .a laiilv 
" woody " base, do better than soft, un- 
ripe shoots, which are apt to suHcr much 
before they are rooted. 

Palargotiliiiiu. 

This is also the lime for putting in cut- 
tings of the greenhouse or show pelar- 
goniums. These also do best when Ihfv 
are short jointed. 
If three cuttings are |>u! 
• into a three-inch pot, scttinft 
ihem close to the side and in a 
sandy soil, they will root in 
about a month. The best 
position for them is on a shelf 
close lo the roof of a green- 
iKJuse or fruit-house, where 
they will get plenty of light 
and air. 

ApplM uri Pmk. 

Early varieties of apples and 
pears will be ready for gather- 
ing towards the end of ihU 
nionlh. It is not generally 
known that all pears are im- 
proved in mellowness uiid 
flavour by gathering them a 
week or (ortnigiit before Ihey 
are ripe and staring them in a 
drawer or dry pantry away 
froni the light. This is par- 
ticularly the case with early 
pears. Some of "he best ol 
them have fallen into disre- 
pute among fruit-growers in 
this country only because the 
fruits have been left on the 
trees until the actual day when 
they were lo be eaten. 

How to Oathor Pnilt 

Too much care cannot be 
taken in Ihe gathering of 

■.L. Ba,lm. f^jj jj j^ (i,.p|„rable to see 

r tubit*. md the ordinary garden hand. 

often a boy, rough-using fruit 

by pitching it into a basket, 

even beating it off the trees with a pole. 

The directions to insist upon are th:it 
the fruit of pears, apples, plums, apricots, 
etc., must be handled like eggs. 
PotaloH and Onloni. 

The lifting of the early and mid-season 
[Xttatoes will require to be done. There 
is not much disease in evidence so far, but 
it may develop if we get a spell of wet 
weather. A dry day should be chosen for 
potato lifting, and the tubers should be' 
left exposed to light and air for two or^ 
three days before they arc sorted nnd 
stored (or use. .\ cr'llnr or cool shed is Ihe 
best place for theni. 

Onions will require walching. iis ihey 
have about conipleted their growth, and 
will, if not checked, waste Iheir substance 
in the production of thick necks (really the 
formation of a flower head). It pays, 
therefore, to go over the bed with a ft'ood 
hoe and press down, ihat is, break the 
necks of those that show a tendency ^ S9 
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Britlsli Bats and their Habits. 

By H. E. FORREST. (liluslrated from photographs by E S Hell ) 



DP th« animals found in Britain few have ' 
been so gpnerally neglert«i, eieti bv pro- 
fessed naluralists, as the bals. Man; 



of the season and the particular 
ue*tion The Norlule « is fir 

thi bji s w.ng however of the melie months but I have -ippn it fl\ing 
tht membrane is rontinuwl up to Noieinbcr rilh and it often lome- out 
along the flank to the hind before the end of Mdich The Pipi^trelle seems 
leiji and bejond these to iha to sleep very hghtly, and n warm dav eini in 
end i( [he tail, the mem- ' ' .... 

brane bcineen the legj and 
Ijil forms 1 pouch (in all but 
ihfthorse-hoi bais) this tak- 
ing no pin in thght, but 
ecrung quite another pur 
pose The u'e of this I ii[- 
pouch has but recently been 
d s overed by Mr Charles 
Oldham, who has proved bv 
observation that whenever 
the bat tjptures a large in 



which > 






uggles 



1 the body into 
pouch, there to get a hrr 
grip of Its prev, which 

nut f,et amy So dexLerou 
IS the bat in executing thi 
iinntEuvre that its flight 1 
scarcely tnterrupled 




Honeihoa Bat Ailsep. 



DinbentoD's Bit. 

people re{(ard them as uncanny beoEits. per- 
haps because they are creatures ol the night. 
The idea that thev are " something between a 
bird and a beast " is not qufte exploded, even 
in these enlightened days I I have often been 
ai-ked if this were not the case. 

Of course, e:icept in their powers of flight, 
they do not at all resemble birds. They are 



this 



respect the specii 



, hiben 



e for ,1 



>ri1hs 



ealher they do not mnie 

e huddled together in holes 
c. ; colonies each usually 

'hese remarks apply to all 



iMog-ttni Bat Ful AilMp. 

mammali of a high type, bringing forth living 
young (only one, as a rule), which Ihe mother 

suckles and carries about with her clinging 
li);hlly to her body with its little arms. 

How strangely are the limbs modified to suit 

its mode ol life : the thutnb, which is very 
short, terminates in a sharp hooked 



<0f 1 



i.h il c 



lang o 



>ugh 



iderablv. One;— the Noc- 'oughly s 
Bat— can scarcelv be considered March, 
all, since it regularly comes "'«!'"/ ' . 

forth about an hour before sunset, out of their diurnal r 

and retires to its lair before dark. 

It frequently comes forth again for an I 

hour or two during the " small hours " of a ' 
.summer morning, but I believe it never flies < 
in the dark. On the other hand, Daubenlon's < 

Bat seldom comes forth until the last lingering 
beams of daylight are ffidini; fr<im ihi- ..ky, 
and Ihe same ma^ be said of Ihe Long-eari'd 
and some other species. Others, such a* the 1 
Pipislrelle, are interitiediale in (heir time of ' 
appearance, being usually seen flying in the 
twilight. 

When alighting after flight bats usually 
bring themselves up against some rough ver- 
tical surface, such as a wall or Ihe trunk of 
a tree; to this Ihey cling by Ihe sharp-clawed 
thumbs. Thev Chen turn round and suspend 
themselves head-downwards by their hind feel, 
and almost invariably sleep in that position. 

On the apnroach of winter the food supply 
of bats, which feed entirely on insects, rapidly 
diminishes, and at length comes to an end. A 
large proportion of our birds are insectivorous, 
and It Is obviou<: that both bat* and birds 
would s:arve if they still sought their food 
here. Thij diflicuiiy is met in different ways 
bv birds and bati— the former migrate to 

warmer climes in the South; (he latter , 

iiitiernalc. i.e.. ^o to bed and sleep until better 
limes come rouiiil. During the long winter 
sleep Ihe animals seem to suspend almost all 
Ihe vital functions : Ihe processes of respira- 
tion, circulation, and digestion are almost at LeBc-«u«l Bat wltfc WUkei Ban. I 
a standstill, and if handled when the sleep is J -,j">("^0 I C^ 
most profound in mid-winter, a bat shows ,i,e common spede*, but Ihe Serotine and one 
scarcely any sign of life. ^r ,„.,, („her rare bats are (oliury in llieir 

The lime of Ihe year when the bals retire to habits, 
roost varies greatly according to the severity (Continved en fagt tia.} 
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Thy desire, vihich tends to know 
The iforks of Cod, thereby to glorify 
The great Workmaster, Uads to no excess 
That reaches- blamt, but rather merits 

praise — 
The mote it seems excess. 

Milton. 

WITH regard to the production of sex 
in the offspring, Mr. J. R. Allar- 
dice, Burnbank, Hamilton, and 
one or two other correspondents make 
what is practically the same suggestion, 
namely, that the ses of the older parent 
may be liable to be reproduced in 
tiie offspring, because sesual intensity 
is acquired by age and experience. 
Supposing this to be correct, we should 
have to assume further, that when the ages 
of the parents being equal, the sex of the 
one which is physically weaker is repro- 
duced in the offspring (as ordinarily liap- 
pens), the explanation must be that tliose 
who are physically weak, as well as those 
who are old, possess relatively greater 
sexual power. There are a good many 
facts in science which seem to suggest this, 
ai lirst sight, paradoxical view : but there 
are more against it. Reviewing the whole 
question, 1 am convinced that my first sug- 
gestion was correct; Damely, that nature 
has established the useful rule that each 
sex. tends to reproduce its complement, thus 
giving to the young and the strong the 
power to secure the continuance of the 
race by rvproducing that sex which needs 
renewal. 

Before leaving this subject, I must 
notice a very able letter from a distin- 
guished correspondent, " E. L.," question- 
ing my correction of another correspon- 
dent, who attributed the reproduction of 
the weaker or older sex to the purposeful 
design of Nature with a big "N," while 
I regard it merely as a rule which governs 
nature with a small " n." The difference 
is this : ff you spell Nature with a capital 
letter you make " her " a personage with 
intentions and purposes which " she " 
carries out by various clever devices. It 
you speak Or write merely of "nature," 
without a capital letter, you deal with no 
more than a set of inherited rules, which 
work for the present benefit of each species 
because they have been tested by the ex- 
perience of the past. Any species whose 
set of rules do not work in this way be- 
comes extinct. 

Now " E, L." argues that my other cor- 
respondent was quite justified in writing 
of Nature with a capital " N," because the 
word thus used may be only a synonym for 
God ; and he says that in " The Religion 
of Nature " I myself seek to establish the 
beneficence of the Creator, and must there- 
fore admit the good intentions and pur- 
poses of Nature, 1 will quote one excel- 
lent passage from his letter ; — " VVhen we 
talk of the force of gravitation asexpiaining 
the fall of an apple we forget the difference 
between a secondary and a primary cause. 
\Vhat we call a law is merely an observed 
sequence of phenomena, and that bodies 
have fallen when unsupported for millions 
of years simply means that the force which 
first made them do so is still operating. 
And that force must be 'spirit.'" 



Quite so : but the force still operates 
according to its own law. You cannot 
create a personage called " Nature " who 
causes an apple to fall in order that its 
seeds may germinate in the ground, when 
you know that the apple falls because it 
must, in obedience to the general rule, and 
that the advantage of the seeds germina- 
ting in the ground is one which has been 
acquired by the apple's ancestors in the 
past. There have doubtless been plants 
without number which are now extinct 
because their fruit fell too readily or not 
readily enough. Every plant to-day ex- 
hibits exactly the right qualities for sur- 
vival, because it inherits the qualities of 
ancestors which have survived. If you 
attribute, however, to " Nature " a definite 
personal purpose in causing them to sur- 
vive, you must also credit "Nature" with 
the same definite ^rsonal purpose in 
causing the others to become extinct? 
And why sttould there be such favouritism? 

Surely it is better to believe with me that 
the Creation works by ordered laws, 
always evolving the best and the fittest, 
tried by the touchstone of the experience 
of ages, sublimated by the alchemy of 
immemorial time. The whole scheme of 
nature is grand, the purpose of its Creator 
manifestly beneficent and its results, so far 
as we can see them at present, wonderful 
and beautiful ; but it is a mistake to make 
of Nature, which is itself only the result of 
the working of inexorable rules, a purpose- 
ful, intelligent Personage ! This is to fall 
into the very error which " E. L." depre- 
cates, of confounding the secondary with 
the primary cause. 

Against my belief that cruelty to animals 
will not be encouraged by a proper under- 
standing of the fact that other animals do 
not personally realise that they suffer pain, 
a correspondent, who wishes to remain 
anonymous, advances a good argument. 
" It," he says, "animals were as incap- 
able, of .suffering as we usually assume 
plants to be, I, for one, should feel no 
greater scruple in injuring or destroying 
them. I should tread on a beetle, for in- 
stance, as unconcernedly as I now trend on 
a flower; and, as 1 think nothing of de- 
stroying a flower by wearing it until it is 
withered, so I should think as little of 
decorating my hat with stuffed birds killed 
for the purpose." 

There are, however, vital flaws in this 
argument. In the first place, the sug- 
gested parallel between the plant and the 
bird is not exact. The flower which one 
wears is not the living plant. You pluck 
a rose from a bush, and— so gardeners will 
tell you— the plant gains rather than loses 
by vour action ; and to compare this with 
the killing of birds in order to wear their 
skins on your hat is not possible. 

Moreover, I do not believe that my cor- 
respondent, or any other civilised being, 
can unconcernedly tread upon or otherwise 
kill a flower. On lawns and pastures, it 
is true, there are such flowers as daisies, 
clover, and plantain, etc., on which one 
treads unconcernedly. This is because we 



recognise the turf as made for purposes of 
utility. On the ottier hand, is there any 
one of us who, walking through a wood- 
land glade, say, in spring, and coming 
across a clump of primroses or riolets, 
would deliberately plant his foot upon it? 
I say, no. Every one of us would avoid 
cruihing the beautiful thing. 

Yet none of us would shrink from tramp- 
iinr upon a nettle or a thistle or mere 
utilitarian grass ; although botanists might 
tell us that, from a scieiiti6c point of view, 
these plants are just as interesting and 
beautiful as primroses and violets. From 
a human point of view the thistle and the ' 
nettle are offensive and injurious^ veget- 
able vermin, in fact — and the grass is 
meant to t>e walked upon. We kill or 
tread upon these plants with as little 
qualms as we feet in extirpating rats in a 
bam or stoats in a preserve, or in eating 
the mutton of killed sheep. So far as our 
nature advises the majority of us at pre- 
sent, it is right that these creatures should 
be killed. Similarly with plants; the 
civilised man has no compunction in 
destroying weeds or in eating useful veget- 
ables ; but he will not, if he can help it, 
injure any beautiful or interesting planL 

Even in the instance selected by my cor- 
respondent—that of treading upon a beetle 
—the argument is fallacious. Although 
the common " black beetle " of our 
kitchens is not really a beetle, it is near 
enough to show that few of us have any 
scruple about destroying the life of such 
things as beetles, if they do not appear to 
us beautiful and interesting, or at least 
harmless. So the parallel between 
animals and plants does not at all lessen 
the force of my argument that civilised 
mankind will not begin to be more cruel 
to animals, when the truth is understood 
that thej; do not realise that they suffer 
pain. Even if we credited them with no 
more feeling than plants, we should still 
always lean to the side of mercy in our 
treatment of them. We should still, 
perhaps, wear osirich feathers, as we wear 
roses, because neither the ostrich nor the 
To^e tree is injured in being stripped. But, 
if to pluck a wild rose would kill the tree, 
I do not think ihat the wearing of wild 
roses would be more popular than the 
wearing of egret's plumes. 

In seeking a solution of the cuckou 
problem — one of the most fascinating in 
nature, on account of the many difficult 
points which it presents— I recently sug- 
gested three questions, among others, for 
the consideration of readers. Does the 
cuckoo always abstract one or more tggs 
from the nest in which its own egg is 
deposited? When the shape and situation 
of the nest permits, does the female 
cuckoo lay her ^g in it in the same wav 
as the rightful owner would do. instead 
of laying the egg on the ground first, as 
she is known to do when the entrance to 
the nest is too narrow for her? And, 
thirdly, does the diaracter and the 
colouring of a cuckoo's egg depend upn 
the influence of the male bird? A go>d 
deal of evidence on these pwnts tws 
already been published; but I would 
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draw attendoD to two remarkable com- 
municationa in our " Notes, Queries, and 
Correspondence " this week Irom Mr. C. 
£. Mil bum, Middlesboro*, under the 
headings of "The Cuckoo's Habits" and 
"The Influence of the Male," strongly 
(uggesting chat tlie answers to all tt>i'ee 
questions should be in the afHnnative. 

1 think, however, that Mr. Milburn 
gives too large a power of discrimf nation 
to the female cuckoo, when he supposes 
thai she selects a male whose influence 
will cause her to lay an egg suitable for 
a particular nest that she has found. 
Unless a male cuckoo that had been 
reared in a wagtail's nest dlHered in 
some way from one that had been reared 
in, say. a hedgesparrow's, 1 do not see 
how the female cuckoo could know what 
type of «gg would result from his in- 
fluence, A much simpler solution of this 
part (rf the cuckoo problem was in my 
mind when I asked the question about the 
influence of the male over the type of 
tgg laid by the female. 

It has occurred to me that the cuckoo 
which finds the nests is ihe male, and 
that he only looks for ncsls similar to that 
in which he was reared. This would be 
quite natdral. In fact, he would simply 
be exhibiting Ihe universal tendency of 
all creatures to return, when mating, lo 
iJie conditions of their infancy, (To 
prove the universal esistence of this 
tendency, even in human beings, would 
occupy more space than 1 have now at 
command ; but readers may take my 
word that it is a ruie of nature.) There- 
fore, if Ihe male can influence the 
character of the eggs laid by the female, 
it would naturally follow that one reared 
in a wagtail's nest, from an egg 
resembling a wagtail's, would, when 
desirous of mating, seek for wagtails' 
nests and at the same time cause his tem- 
porary mate to produce egRS similar to 
that fnMn which he was hatched himself. 

Indeed, granting that the male in- 
fluences the colouring, etc., of the egg 
and that the male finds the nest, this 
most difficult part of the cuckoo problem 
reserves itself into the natural working 
of heredity. And. added to previous in- 
stances recorded by others. Mr. Milbum's 
remarkable narrative of the way in which 
the same male hawflnch appeared to 
cause eggs of the same peculiar type to 
be produced by sin successive mates goes 
a long way to establish this. 

- Curiously enough, a rather remarkable 
instance of the influence of the male in 
this direction has just come under my 
own observation. In an aviary I keep an 
assortment of birds, chiefly cripples 
picked up under telegraph wires, etc. 
Among these are a cork greenfinch with 
an injured wing and a hen bullfinch, 
trapped by the gardener. Last year the 
bullfinch had a mate of her own kind, and 
built a nest and laid eggs of the ordinary 
bullfinch type. This year she has 
a^iparenily mated with the greenfinch 
and has made no nest, but lays eggs and 
sits upon them in a seed-pan. These 
^^s are of the same shape and size as 
ft (Treenfinrh 's and are quite different in 
marlung from those which she laid last 



year. If this change is not due to the in- 
fluence of the male greenfinch, to what 
are we to attribute it? If it is due to the 
influence of the male, does it not explain 
how female cuckoos, mating with male 
cuckoos that by natural instinct seek out 
nests similar to those in which they were 
reared, would lay eggs apprc^riately 
coloured? 

E. Hay RobinMHi. 



The Country's Invitation. 

Come from the retk of (he gmoky town. 
Come from the tram and the crowded 1>us: 
Haste, ere Ihe summer joys are flown, 
Come and enjoy yourselves with us 
Here, where the secrets of Nature bide. 
The search of the folk of the country-side. 

Come where the sweetest of scenes combine — 
Here, where God's flowers grow free and wild. 
Meadow-sweet, mallow, and eglantine. 
Ready to welcome the smoke-bred child ; 
Amethysts, rubies, and emeralds gleam 
On the country's hedge, in the country's stream. 

Find you the reek of the smoky town 
Better than scent of the woodland flowers? 
Love you the hem of Dame Fashion's gown 
More than the grace of the country's bowers? 
Pack your belongings and pocket your pride. 
And come to the joys of the country-side ! 

Henrv Hinciiuff. 



B.EJV.A. 

(British Empire 'Naturalists AaMctatloo.) 

B.E.N. A, Fnid. — Amount previously ack- 
.owledged. £j iis. 8d. Since received ;— 
js„ J. (inwan, Cullen, BanRs; is., G. 
Grundy, Failworlh ; 2s.. Miss S. Lee Hay- 
don Bridge. Total, £j i6s, 8d. 

B.E.N.A. Badge.— Sir.— If I can be of any 
assistance I should be pleased 10 get you a 
low quotation for production of the badges 
either in metal or silver and letters enamelled, 
as desired. I myself am a jeweller and could 
gel you a manufacturer's quotation. Wishing 
The Counirv-Side every success that it so 
richly deserves,— Yours truly, Leonard H^n- 
cox. 39, Leyton Road, Handsworth, Birming- 
ham. [It is proposed to lake advantage. of 
this kind offer.— E. K. R.] 

Afflllited Societtei.— Dear Sir,— Will you 
please note in CooNTRT-SiDB that a meeting 
will be held in Tottenham about Ihe end of 
September with a view to forming a Totten- 
ham Natural History Society? It will doubt- 
IfBS be affiliated 10 the B.E.N. A.— Yours. C. 
H. Cox. Grammar School, Tottenham. [I 
hope (hat all B.E.N.A. members in the Tolten- 
ham district will send their names to Mr. 
Coi.— E. K, R.] 

Free Diitrlbntion ol SpccImeD*.- Sir,- 1 am 
willing to undertake the posititin of "middle 
man" for free distribution of specimens. Vou 
say it will involve a good deal of work, and 
1 am willing to give my time with the greatest 
pleasure Co promote such a scheme which will 
be of (he greatest help to beginners. 1 have 
a few duplicates of butterflies, moths, and 
eggs which I am willing to give. — Yours 
faithfully. H. G. Brock, 3, Doncaster Gar- 
dens. Harringay, London. N. [To make a 
beginning we will accept Mr. Brock's 
generous ofler of his time as secretary (or the 
free distribution of specimens of bulterflies 
and moths. Wilt, therefore, all meml>ers who 
are disposed to help and have any butterflies 
and moths which they are willing (o give 
away send them to Mr. Brock M the above 
address? Also ■ very useful present to the 
cause would be any corked store boxes which 
members do not want, so that the specimens 
could be stored in these pending distribution. 
When Mr. Brock considers that he has enough 
specimens to start wlih, we will invite applica- 
tions from those school teachers and others 



deurouE ol possessine small named coUectkml. 
— E. K. R.] 

Dear Sir,- 1 shall be pleased to act as re- 
ceiver and distributor of birds' eggs for Lon- 
don and district during the neii twelve 
months. AU.eggs sent should be labelled or 
named, to save trouble of identilicaclon. — 
Yours faithfully, C. J. Chase, Gloucester 
Road School. Peckham, London, 5.E. [Will 
members, who have birds' ^gs which they 
do not want, send them to Mr. Chase as 
above? Conditions of distribution will be an- 
nounced when Mr. Chase considers thai he 
has enough specimena to start with. — 
E. K. R.J 

Dear Sir, — I shall be pleased to act as a 
medium to receive and distribute specimens. — 
Youts sincerely. Albbrt Taylor, 14, Millar 
Barn Square, Waterfoot, near Manchester. 

Sir, — I should be very pleased to assist in 
receiving and distributing duplicate specimens 
within my district. — Yours sincerely, A. ]. 
Moors, 9, Brook Street. Hull. 

Sir,— I shall be glad to do all I can lo help 
Ihe B.E.N.A. in any direction.— Yours, etc., 
C. H. Cox, B.Sc, Grammar School. Totlen- 

Sir, — I would like to suggest that any bird- 
fanciers who have birds which have died in 
good plumage but do not want Ihem, should 
send them to other members who would be 
glad to have Ihem for stuffing. — Yours, etc., 
H. G. Brock, 3. Doncaster Gardens, Harrin- 
gay, N. 

Sir, — If 1 could be of any use in sending 
specimens of bog plants from this pan of ihe 
tountry I should be very glad indeed. — Yours, 
etc., (Mrs.) A, Hemphill, The Rectory, Birr, 
King's Co., Ireland. [It is understood, of 
course, that any members who take advan- 
tage of kind offers of this nature will send, 
with their requests for ^ecimens. the proper 
stamps and covers for their traiismis^iion.— 
E. K. R.J 

IdcatlBcatlou ol Spcclmeas. — Members a.-f. 
"lerty to send specimens which 
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'ho have kindly voluntei 
any particular branch of natural history iri 
any district ; but they must always enclose 
postage and rover for reply. 

Dear Sit, — I shall be very plea.sed to give 
information on natural historv subjeils 10 anv 
fellow members in this corner of Berktihire. 
—Yours very truly. H. G. B, VateS, 36, 
Albert Road, Reading. 

Dear Sir,— I shall be pleased to identify 
butterflies and moths and to give information 
regarding the same. Of course stamps will 
bo enckised for return postage. — Yours faith- 
fully. F. W. Cbottull, Seal Chart, Seven- 
oaks, Kent. 

Dear Sir,— I shall be pleased lo name, when 
possible, any British vegetable gatl. Speci- 
mens should b* sent in a tin box and not 
ported on Saturdays. A slanmed addressed 
envelope should be put outside the tin accom- 
panied by Other stamps if the specimens are 
to be returned.-— Yours truly. Edward Cos- 
NOLO. 7, Magdalen Twrace, St. Leonards-on- 
Sea (author of the only volume in England on 
Ihe subject). 

Sir, — There is a good plan .it Haslemere 
and Tunbridge Wells for people to take wild 
flowers, etc.. lo Ihe Library. J.irs ol water 
are provided and some one undertakes to name 
specimens. Many rare plants are sent by 
people away on their holidays ; and this is 
very useful (or ihose who can never «ee such 
plants growing.- Yours, elc- (Mrs.l S. Hai.i.. 
8, De Vere Gardens. Salisbury Rond. Dover. 

Tenperary Secretarlei, etc — Sir, — I shall 
be pleased to place my services at the dis- 
posal of the B.E.N.A., and help In any way 
you wish. My particular branch is Lepidop- 
[era. — Yours, etc.. Brant House, Ilolbeach. 

Sir.— If at any lime I can assist you. Tbe 
C0UNTRI-S1DH. or the B.E.N.A.. I trust you 
will not fail to remember me. — Ynurs very sin- 
cerely, F. W. BhIVKI.rv. Fern Mouse, Cum- 
■berland Street, Wnodbridge. 
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British Bats and their Habits. 

(Continued jrom page 30^.) 
[n most bats the eyes are verv small, and 
probably play a very unimoorlant pan In 
directing the animal's flight. This function 
is periormed rather by special develoonient of 
the ears, nhich are provided with a tmn place 
projecting upwards within the cavity ol the 
ear ; it is called the tragus or inner ear, and 
serves as a soundboard or receiver. It is 
doubtless a most sensitive apparatus; and rap- 
able ol nerceivmg the faintest vibration in the 
Bir sum ai would be produced by the wings of 
an insert. Thus i( comes about that bats can 
feed and find their way even on the darkest 
night 

The Horseshoe Bats are so-called from ihe 
leal-like expanses of sensitive skin on the nose 
ivhich are supposed to resemble horseshoes in 
shape. Il is worthy of nole that in these bats 
the irapus is not developed, and the "' nose- 
leaves " serve the same purpose; they are an 
eftiL-ient substitute for Ihe tragus of other bats. 



The Week's WUd Ufe in 
Pictures. 

{See Page 217.) 

WHEN late at night you sometimes 
hear curious muffled taps at ititer- 
vals on an uncurtained window, 
and presently discover that the noise is 
caused by a bat talcing the moths which 
flutter on the glass, attracted by the light 
within, you may almost be sure that it is 
a long-eared bat (i), because this little 
creature stays out much later than 
the other Rttle bats, which fly only 
at dusk and dawn. It is probably 
the only animal which can fold its 
ears away under Its arms; and when 
they are thus disposed during rest, the ap- 
pearance of the bat is completely changed, 
because the small, pointed inner ears then 
appear to be the animal's real ears. This 
bat is easily tamed, and makes an amusing 
pet. 

I.— The sow thistle— a common garden . 
weed of which rabbits are fond— is pecu- 
liarly liable to the attacks of minute leaf- 
minfng caterpillars, which live between 
the upper and lower surfaces of the leaf, 
eating an ever-widening gallery through 
the green tissue inside. Some leaf-miners 
are the grubs of very small flies, but the 
majorilv are caterpilkrs of minute moths, 
which are very beautiful objects when 
magnified, as they wear brilliant 
colours that are often burnished like 
metal. Everyone must at one time or 
another have caught sight of one of these 
tiny living gems seated upon a leaf, pos- 
sibly engaged at the moment in laying an 
egg from which one of its leaf-mining 
children will emerge. 

3. — The red underwing moth, now 
common at collector's " sugared " trees, 
is one of the handsomest of British moths, 
and illustrates more than one principle of 
protet-tive colouring. Sitting at rest, as in 
the picture, it shows only delicately 
stn-aked and mottled greys, which har- 
monise splendidly wilh the grey lichen on 
tree trunks and rocks. Disturb it, how- 
ever, and like a flash it reveals bright 
crini-ioii lower wings, strikingly banded 
wilh black and fringed with white. In 
flight, moreover, the insect is rendered 
still more conspicuous, because the under- 
side of all four wings is boldly banded with 
whitish grey and pink, so it is easy to 



watch the moth's strong zigzag flight for 
some distance, when it suddenly disap- 
pears. It has alighted on some con- 
venient tree trunk and become almost in- 
visible again, all its striking colours 
hidden from view. This trick must often, 
enable it b> escape from pursuers. 

4. — An insignificant little cornfield weed 
i/i other ways, the pennycress gains some 
distinction when its seed-pods ripen. These 
then become flattened and circular, with a 
notch at the top. This is the division be- 
tween Ihe winged exlenslons, which 
spread out from twth sides of the seed-pod. 
Old botanists and herbalists used to call 
the pennycress " Mithridate mustard." 
Penny-cress belongs, like all the other 
cresses and mustards, to the cabbage 

5. — All kinds of wasps seem to.be un- 
usually scarce this year, and very few in- 
deed of the nests of the wood-wasp have 
come to light. The wood-wasp is a little 
smaller than the common wasp, and its 
nest, although built on the same principle 
of similar greyish papery material — made, 
as we now make our paper, of wood pulp 
— is seen to much greater advantage, be- 
cause it hangs gracefully from a branch or 
a beam. It fooks like a round grey fruit, 
and is usually about the size of an orange. 
In the picture the nest is seen from below, 
showing the small hole by which the 
wasps come and go. 

6. — These scaly mushrooms may some- 
limes be seen exposed for sale in Coven t 
Garden, and experts know that they are 
very good to eat, although they are per- 
haps more often used for making ketchup. 
The inexpert, however, regard them with 
natural suspicion, neither buying them in 
the shops nor gathering them in Ihe pas- 
tures. And, on the whole, this attitude 
towards unfamiliar fungi is wise. Thfro 
are some dangerous kinds, not very easily 
distinguished from some edible kinds; but 
when there are at least thirty kinds of 
fungi really good to eat, it may be seen 
that no branch of nature study results in 
more practical advantage than a little 
accurate knowledge of fungi. 

7. — The landrail or corncrake is one of 
those British birds which have been un- 
usually scarce this year, having suffered, 
as it seems, on migration. Besides this, 
Ihey seem to be generally growing scarcer 
from year to year in most districts. Pos- 
sibly this is due to modern methods of 
agriculture, since the ocsls are almost 
always destroyed by the hay-culters. It is 
a pity, because the ventriloquial " crak- 
ing " of the bird lends an added interest to 
the fields on summer evenings. So shy 
and evasive is the bird that not one in a 
hundred of those who are familiar with its 
monotonous " krek-krek, krck-krck " ever 
sees the bird alive. 
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Additions to the Natural 
History Museam. 

By K. Lydekker. 

FOR several years past an energetic lady 
naturalist, Miss Dorothy Bate, has 
been collecting the mammals of Cy- 
prus, both recent and fossil. The remains of 
the latter, which belong to Che Pleistocene 
or latest geological epoch, occur chiefly or 
solely in fissures in the limestone rocks. 

Among the most abundant of these re- 
mains are bones and teeth of a small hip- 
popotamus, not much bigger than a large 
pig; and the specimens brought home by 
Miss Bate have sufficed to admit of the 
setting up of a complete skeleton of Ihe 
species, which is now exhibited in the 
geological department. 

The dwarf Cyprus hippopotamus, which 
lived, as in Malta, in company with dwarf 
elephants, near akin to the African 
species, was a much more slenderly-built 
animal than its living cousin, the pigmy 
hippopotamus of Liberia. 

An instructive exhibit is in course of in- 
stallation on the pillars of Ihe wall of the 
staircase leading from the west corridor 
to the upper mammal gallery. This is a 
series showing the various types of mam- 
malian horns, in the widest sense of that 
term, designed to display their, essential 
points of difference. The series commences 
with a couple of giraffe skulls, one of 
which shows how the pair of simple spike- 
like horns on the forehead are covered 
wholly with skin, while the other is an 
example of Sir Harry Johnston's five- 
horned giraffe. 

The next type is that of the okapi, in 
which the lips of a very similar kind of 
horn just penetrate the skin and perhaps 
indicate degenerate antlers. The step 
from this type to the true antlers of the 
deer is not a very long one; the essen- 
tial feature of antlers being that they are 
dead bone, and. consequently, require to 
be periodically shed and renewed. Speci- 
mens of muntjac, sambar deer, and roe- 
buck antlers illustrate different degrees of 
complexity in antler-structure, and like- 
wise the " velvet " which covers them dur- 
ing growth. 

Horns of the American pronghorn antf^ 
lope (which there is some reason for rv- 
garding as more nearly related to dei r 
than to true antelopes) exhibit a type in 
which a bony core is covered with a 
forked horny sheath subject t? periodical 
shedding and renewal. 

A kudu frontlet Illustrates wlial may 
pei^aps be slyled the true type of horn, 
namely, that which characterises buffa- 
loes, oxen, sheep, goats, antelopes, etc. 
This, it need scarcely be mentioned, con- 
sists of a hollow unbranched sheath which 
is never shed, covering a bony core. 

On the opposite (left) pillar are dispUiyed 
some of the chief modifications of this 
hollow-horned type. 

The series on the right side is, however, 
by no means conGned to the types men- 
tioned above. It also includes a magni- 
ficent pair of the white rhinoceros, show- 
ing how these are placed longitudinally, 
instead of transversely on the skull. 

Lastly, there are casts of portions of Ihe 
skulls of certain extinct mammals, such 
as Vintatherium and Titanotherium, in 
which the skull carried several pairs of 
bony cores which were probably covered 
during life wilh horn. 
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a aiiU greatly oblige by writing 

A Mit'plucd SwariD — Sir,— VVhire a pony 
was lied to a giteposi near an apiary a swarm 
of bees settled upon its head. In dislodging 
tiitm bath the pony and the owner were badly 
tiling.— Yours, etc., Hahhv Cox, Pine House, 
Sto»-on-t he-Wold. [This is interesting, because 
<ine explanation which has been offered 
bees' uiiacuountablB hostility to some perso 
that ihey dislike the smell of ammonia, 
■■ill aitack anyone who has to do with h< 
and stubie!^. If this were so, it seems unEI 
that a sH'arm should deliberateiy have sell 
a pony's head as a resting-place. — Ed.J 
Ao Imnlgranl Stulhig.— Sir,— While 
on a visit to a friend the other day he 
shonpii me a starling which he had in a 
cage. A certain doctor in Denmark i 
ringed ovi r a thousand (in three lots) I 
(Ome time ago and this is the only one ' 
cau^hl in Ureal Britain, at least so far 
at he has heard. This one was ringed 
in 1904, and my friend raughl il not far I 
here in .April of this year, [t is of the pui 
headed kind. 1 may also say that he 
taught it to say about half a dozen w< 
Thanking you for the splendid paper you puti- 
l-sh everv week.— Vours, OTc, S. C. D*L- 
OLEisii. Hopepark, Haddington. N,B. [The 
fact thai this bird was caught so lale as April, 
nhlle starlings begin to breed in March, if 
not earlier, suggests that it intended to stay, 
thus lonfirminK 'he view that there is a 
regular immigration of purple-headed starlings. 
-En. I 

MMTben's Pinck— Sir,— An old table which 
has been thrown from a punt into a moat 
remained floating bottom upwards, and was 
appropriared by a pair of moorhens as a nest- 
ing site. Alter the young were hatched a 
water rat was seen swimming to the raft. 
When on the point of scrambling upon it the 
mother bird llew upon its back, causing it 
to dive. It reappeared on the opposite side, 
only to meet with a like repulse,' the moorhen 
(ir.allv driving it to earth, where she stood 
guard for a time. I remember seeing a similar 
plucky defence by a moorhen of her young 
brood which were in the centre of a large pond 
twimm'r!:: to the shelter of some njshes to 
ewrape from a swan. When close to the rushes 
Ihe mother bird flew out with such determina- 
tion as etiectually to scare the swan who beat 
a hasty retreat.— Yours, etc., C. Hawkins, 
South Norwood. 
TheFoi'tWay 
Wtib FIcu?— 
Sir. — How does 
a foi infested 
with fleas rid 
himself of these j 
pests? The ans- 



A Sbecp'i Head Carrol.— Last year we pub- 
lished a whole page of illustrations of the 
curious shapes which carrots sometimes 
assume. In some cases — as when the root 
has grown through the neck of a bottle, a 
hole in a stone, etc. — the cause of the mal- 
formation is manifest : but sometimes the 



with the deadly weapon, which can be plainly 
seen at the end of the tail curving forwards 
end downwards, with the poison bag just 

Tbe CnckM'i Habit* Sir,— I am Urmty of 

belief thai the cuckoo, when inserting her 



egg ti 



:t of a 



it dosely reseoibltf a iheep'i 



' bead ■ 

vegetable seems to have gone out of its way 
to assume a remarkable shape without any 
apparent reason. This illustration, necessarily 
representing only one side of the carrot, gives 
but a faint idea of the remarkable resemblance 
which it had to a sheep's head. Indeed it was 
not easy to decide which aspect of Ihe root 
exhibited the likeness best. This and a re- 
markable carrot previously illustrated — in 
which the four branches of the root suggested 
in a comical way the limbs of a welt-known 
statue of Venus — are the two most CHrious 
vegetables we have seen. 

ScorplOBi W Pets.— One does not usually 
love a scorpion ; but it is an interesting creature 
in captivity and two are more interesting than 
one. A good point about the scorpion is that 
it devours cockroaches with avidity ; and the 
necessity of providing it with meals does some- 
thing towards reducing Che numbers of this 
kitchen pest. In the illustration, the right 
hand storpion has seiied and instantaneoasly 
killed a cockroach with a blow of its sting ; 



I 

formed 



the 



egg to make the deception better, and the 
lacL that one seldom obtains a full clutch of 
the presumable f osier-parent along with the 
egg of the cuckoo points to this. In May, 
1S97, I found a meadow pipit's nest containing 
two eggs and a cuckoo's, whilst on the grass 
about two yards away the shell of a pipit': egg 
of the same type lay. D had been sucked clean, 
and the smaller half of the shell was neatly 
folded in the other half. Again, in 1903 1 
found a tree pipit's nest containing four Eggs 
and a cuckoo's. After a search the missing egg 
was found a few yards away, sucked, and the 
shell folded in the same manner. This year 
some friends watched a cuckoo visit a willow 
wren's nest twice, taking an egg away each 
time. Al the conclusion of its second visit 
.they went ito the nest expecting to find a 
cuckoo's egg had been inserted, but such was 
not the case. Two eggs were missing from 
the nest, which had six Ihe day previous. 
Another ^culiarity of the cuckoo I have 
noticed is that when possible Ihe same pair of 
birds are victimised year after year. I know 
of a pair of tree pipits which have had the 
same type of cuckoo egg along with their own 
for the last six years, and in two seasons the 
cuckoo egg was placed in the nest before the 
pipits had laid an egg. The experience of 
former years would justify the cuckoo in risk- 
ing it, but it is not the rule as far as I ha\e 
seen. An act of the aduli cuckoo witnessed at 
Middleton. in Teesdale. by four friends is 
worth mention. The bird was watched visit- 
ing a meadow pipit's ntst with young, taking 
a nestling out and dropping it when in the 
air. This was repeated three times, when my 
friends rushed up Just as the cuckoo was leav- 
ing with the fourth nestling, which was 
dropped in a hurry. The other nestlings were 
quite dead when picked up, but the last one 
was alive, with a dislocated leg. At the 
very same place one of my friends watched 
a female cuckoo sit on a meadow pipit's nest 
and lay an egg. When laying the tail was 
pointed erect.— ^Yours. etc., C. E. MiLBURN, 07. 
Grange Road, E., Middlesbrough. 

H»w MarltiH BnlU.— Sir,— With reference 
to the question about the time martins take 
to build their 
nests, Kearton 
savs In his book, 
" Birds' Nests. 
Eggs, and EgK- 
Coliecting":*'lf 
the weather i? 
dull it takes her 
(the house 1 



tin) . 



tim 



mouthful of 

pond, allows the 
whole of 4 he 



bodv 



the 



PAbIii.] 



Tbs right hi 



Tama Scorpions xt Dlnnsr. 



IP.C 



to build her nest, 
but If it is line 
and dry she runs 
it up quickly, 
working dex- 
terously at it 
earlv in the 


morning,"- 



exception of thB 

head to be 
covered by the water, the result is the fleas 
crawl to the moss which the fox leaves in the 
water and thus gels rid of them. 1 should 
like your opinion On this.— Yours etc, H. C. 
ilARRisov, The Downs, Bowdon. [Although 
Ihe fox i; proverbially cunning. I doubt the 
gamekeeper's story. I think that a fox tries 
to gel rid of Its fleas in the same way as a 
dog, by scratching. — Ed.) 



J. 



and rl is now in a defensive attilude, prepared 
to tight for ils boo:y with the other hungry 
scorpion. Note the cautious advance of the 
latter, wtth nippers extended in readiness to 
ward ofl a blow from the other's sting and 
tail slightly curled to lash out with its own. 
The scorpion which has seized the cockroach, 
on the o;her hand, is crouching backwards, 
ready to spring forwards and deliver a thrust 



° ''"''"'■■ Scott, Wood- 

ford Wells. 
Sell'dlvbloD by a Worm.— Sir.- 1 once 
watched an attack on a worm by a devil's 
coach-horse. The worm could only proteit 
itself by writhing, and its antagonist succeeded 
in inll'cling a small wound in the victim's 
side. To my surprise after a scries of contor- 
tions the worm parted itself at the wounded 
spot. — Yours, etc., C. Hawkins, South Nor- 



Fallblnl Parent S|Mrr*m.— Sir,— There it 
a mariin's nest on a neighbouring house which 
a pair al sparrows cook possession tA and 
hatched five young. But the Ironi of the nest 
broke and the young fell one by one. So 1 
look them home and put ihem in a cage out- 
side my back door which is aboul fifiy jard^ 
away from the nest. 1 left the cage door open 
and ihe old birds soon found them. It was 
interesling to watch them feed their young ai 
regularly as if they were still in the nest. 
Now they liave all flown. Wishing your paper 
e\ery success, — Voura, etc., HotucB Read, 
Holden Park Road, Soutbborough. 

Strugs Hybrids.— Sir,— To my former corn- 
guinea-pig, and betweeen hare and rabbit I 
would now add (what 1 could not then End 
among my notes} another case of hybrid ol 
rabbit and guinea-pig, which I have myself 
seen, as well as other members of " The Lin- 
colnshire Naturalists' Union." When on one of 
our excursions, we lunched at the White Hart 
Inn, Telford, near Horncastle. Mrs. Sutton, 
landlady of thai hostelry, had this specimen in 
a cage, [t was larger than the ordinary guinea- 
pig, though similar in form, but had the 
longer ears and fur of the rabbit. As a parallel 
to the cross between hare and rabbit, I would 
add that 1 have seen a cross between sheep and 
goat, than which no animals probably are more 
generally regarded as distinct. It was born on 
ihe premises ol the great horse-b/eeder and 
racer. Mr. W. Elsey, of Baumber Hojse. near 
Horncastle. Being defective in some of its in- 
ternal organs, iv only lived three or four 
months. It ivas, in form, like a stout lamb, 
but had hair instead of wool. — Yours, etc. J. 
CoNWAV Walter, Mablcthorpe, Lines. [On in- 
V est i gallon, these suppcsed crosses between 
widely-distinct animals always prove to have 
been deceptive. — Ed.| 

CtriouilB)! ol Eggs.— 
Sir, — How is it that the 



the ordinary type and one 

h.itched off and the bird 
laid three more eggs- 
two and one like the 
firs! clutch— these also 
hatched, and there was 
another clutch laid like 
the two former. This 
most decidedly points to 
the bird having tne 
power to colour at will. 
It has been suggested 
that the aberrant egB is 
caused by the colouring 
becoming ex- 
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The Male Glowwem'* Light.— Sir.— At i 

a.m., on June Z4th, pitch dark night appar- 
ently, 1 woke and saw on niy bed a small 
patch ol light, about the size of hall a crown 
or a little more. 1 applied my linger to it, 
to try to intercept Ihe ray ; but I only blotted 
out Ihe lighi. Surprised. [ rubbed it gently, 
and partiai.y extinguished it — Ihat is to say, 
one Mpol remained brilliant, the rest looked 
like a smudge of faint phosphorous. Then I 
lit a candle) itothing visible. Blew out the 
tight ; saw it again. Lit up again, and 
turned over the piece of ihe sheet, and there 
was a male glow-worm ! One odd point was 
that Ihe light lay like a pool on the sheet ; 
it did not look at all as if reflected through the 
sheet (which was a close line calico) ; and 
when I rubbed It, It seemed affected, as if it 
were eilernal and phosphorescent.- H. M. 
WiiTHUAN. Hurst View, Cnudleigh, Devon. 

CuDcra Stops, — Sir, — In your issue of June 
jolh an article on " Amateur Photography " 
appeared, in which the writer refers to the lens 
being stopped down to F6S. I have never seen 
a lens (and I have had considerable experience 
of lenses) engraved with the value of 68, F64 
being the nearest. It is a point, of course, of 
little signllicance, but as there are lenses on 
the market working at F6.g il seemed to me 
that possibly that aperture might be taken by 
an inexperienced photographer, with unsatis- 
factory results.— Yours, etc.. W, O, Hopkins, 
Cockspur Street, London, W. 

Tri^hlH Ol the Trapper. — One might think 
thai the covert-side were en }(te on first see- 
ing these long, decorated strings, with 
streamers at intervals dangling from longer 
stakes. This, however, is the gamekeeper's 
ordinary way of exhibiting his prowess ; and 
it has the advantage (?) that Ihe blindest em- 
ployer cannot help recognising his energy by 
the smell of the result. To have killed 800 
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The InBBCnce ol the Male.— Sir,— Thai the 
male bird has some influence in the ct^ow of 
the egg ol ihe female I am inclined to believe 
from Iho following instance. Every year a 
hawfinch's nest is 10 be found on a paiiicuiar 
fork of an apple tree near here, and the eggs, 
always three In number, are of a peculiar 
heavily-streaked type. As the species is raiher 
too abundant from Ihe owner's point of view, 
the female is shot oft the nest as soon as she 
begins to sil. Slill, the remaining male gnds 
a fresh mate, and Ihe same place it> chosen, 
Ihe same complement of eggs laid, and thtjr 
dre always of the same type in Ihe following 
season. This has been repeated this last sil 
years, and the hawfinch is a good test, because 
Ihe eggs of diflerent pairs are usuall}' varied. 
Is it not possible that this Influence of the male 
over the female may have something lo do Kilh 
the variation of the eggs of the cuckoo? The 
female most likely has four or live differem 
husbands in a season, and it is possible thai 
a male reared from a wagtail's nest and the 
similar type ol egg would be chosen when ihe 
hen has a wagtail nest ready for consideration. 
The same applies to the other common fosEpr 
parents. This suggestion, I know, gives the 
female extraordinary powers of discriminatinn. 
but it is the only one which will account lor the 
fact that one can obtain five or six diRerent 
types of cuckoo's eggs in districts where, at 
most, only two females frequent the place as 
far as one can observe. — Yours, etc., C E. 
MiLBURN, Middlesbrough. 

Sir,— A friend of mine had this fear a cock- 
siskin paired with a hen bullfinch, and a rock 
greenfinch with a bullfinch also. I was shown 
Ihe eggs of both pairs, and ihe siskin-bullfinch 
eggs were marked in precisely the same way 
as one would have expected a siskin's eggs 10 
be marked ; while the greenfinch-bullfinch unes 
were, so far as I could see, not to be di'iin- 
. guished from Iho-e of a 
bullfinch. Both sets of 
eggs were of the sin- of 
a bullfinch's eyg. This 
seems to show ihat the 
male tloes influence the 
colouring of the eggs. 
—Yours. etc.T. F. .\I. 
Williamson, Rose 

Street, Dunfermline. 

Bigamy AuMg BIrdi. 

— Sir. — I keep severs! 
puirs of pigeons, among 
Ihem a red (anlail cork 



that 



usted. This 
er a mistake, for it 
not at all probable 
the three ' 
lulches just referred to 
hat there should have 
icen a deficiency in 
ach clutch when there 
vas no proof that the 
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fan tail 



Pkoio.^ The Gkmekeeper't Sot-pfee*. 

Ttaii unpleasant Irophy consists ot 800 laU wiih feather Irimnunts, I 



last 



the 



i ege : 



; the 



ighl have been the first 
lecond. If two or three ejj:gs only a 
iberrant egfr is always preveni,- 
c, JosF.pil Bhuwe, Royston, Herts. 
Invtliict of Bati.— Sir.- 1 believe ih; 
general belief that bats. 



incs. by which they [eel things before Of 

thev touch them, never tly into anything In the " mi 

dark, fn opposition to ihis I should like to migt 

slate that while I was fishing at dusk the other but ! 
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jjrs, one would ordi 
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it is delay as possibli 
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mated to both the hms. 
He has a young one 
and feeds k turn and 
turn about with one of 
bis mates. When the 
young one was a few 
days old I noticed the 
cock billing and plac- 
ing up to the other htn 
(formerly a mate of 
his). Is this usual with 
plgeons?^ — ^Yours, etc.. 
M. PiRKis. in. Bfd- 
clifle Square, S.W. 
[Itisnotalallumisujl 
in a pigeon house where 
I0x!ct CiBikam. ,^^^0 is an odd hen for 

of on* Haioa's norli ■' fated cock bird to 

take her ns a sort 0! 
>iecond wife.-Eo-l 

The Curleir'i Clutch Sir,— I note -^Ir. 

I Hugh V. Gladstone, in writing of the curlen. 
I opines that " cas.'- where five eggs have been 
< found are probably due lo more than one 
; female laying In one nest." This may occasion- 
! ally be so, but in the two cases that have come 

' product of only one female undoubtedly, beins 

; very evenly matched, and one clutch it quile 

- an unusual type, being much like some S^"'- 

. and tlie other dutch sparingly marked, and a 

: rather squat shape, though pvri form .—Yours, 

. elc, F. C. R.uvliSGS, Barmouth. 
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Amateur Photography. 

Photoaf'pliT utd Flower Arraofemeiit. 

RIGHTLY or wrongly, the Japanese re- 
gard the art of arranging flowers .is 
an honourable science ; and tertainty 
it is a matter in which, although some of 
us may show great natural aptitude to 
begin with, great skill comes only wiiti 
labour and practice and the observance of 
a number of rules, which are very difficult 
to explain in words but easily understood 
from diagrams or practical illustration. 

Therefore there seems to be a distinct 
opening for anyone who is an 
expert in the art of flower ar- 
rangement and who can ex- 
plain the principles on which 
each decorative elTect is 
achieved, to write a book 
illustrated from photographs 
on the subject. 

Here, for instance, is a 
group of marguerites, which 
might be made the> subject of 
a whole lecture on the art of 
arrangement of flowers. 

It conforms to two of the 
earliest principles of ihc art : 

that the best eRecIs are usually 

attained by the use ot only one 

kind of fktwer with its appro- 
priate foliage, and also that 

few, rather Than many, blos- 
soms should be used in each 

group. 
Nor would there be any fault 

to be found with the details of 

the arrangement so far as the 

right-hand side is concerned. 

provided that, firstly, at least ' 

one fully-opened flower head 

were shown facing the eye 

somewhere a little to the right 

of the centre of ihe group, to 

counteract the effect of the 

three flower heads viewed 

edgeways; and, secondly, that 

of the two flower-heads on the 

left-hand side of the picture; 

the lower and not the upper 

should be drawn out furthest, 

in order to balance the bloom 

which stands out so far on the g^^ 

upper part of the right-hand 

The practice of photographing flowers 
. when arranged cannot be too strongly re- 
commended to those who wish to become 
experts. Not only will they thus acquire 
a roHection of beautiful pictures ; i>ut they 
will also be able to keep records of their 
best .successes, and, by study of the defects 
of other groups, learn to achieve greater 
still. 
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Our Photo. Coin|>etUion. 

T)IE CoUMTBV-SmE offers prizes annually lo 
Ihe extent of twelve guineas for the best phoio- 

iti readers. This sum is divided up, and om 
guinea is awarded each month. 

Photographs intended for the August competl- 
(ion should have lh«ir titles and names and ad- 
rfressea of their senders written clenrtj on ffir 
aacli, and should be addressed : " .Art 
Editor," The Countrv-Sipe, i and 4. Tudor 
Slr(«t, London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for ihe best photog'raph for our pur- 
poses, and ;li. (id. will be paid to oihcr rnm- 
pelitors whose photos niny be used. U'e rer.iirr 
the right to use any photos sent in. Stamp'i 
should be enclosed if the return o! :)ie pbolo- 
^ aphs is desired in case of rejection. 



SUnr-Lued Wyandottai. wyandotte, whilst the demand for good 

THIS week we continue our notes show and stock birds has never been 
upon the Wyandotte. greater than this year. 

In the silver-laced we have the They are at present in the front rank of 
two colours which demand prominence exhibition fowls, doubtless owing to the 
where typical specimens are the desider- high prices which typical specimens realise. 
atum, viz., black and silvery-white; the Two years since a cockerel, winner of 
former must be well defined, the black manypriifcs, changed hands for ;iJi65, and 
showing a green lustre which g:¥es a established a record in prize poulin-. 

But it is not only their 
beauty and gorgeous bright 
piumage, as seen in the male 
bird, and delicate pencilling 
on a lovely ground colour in 
hens, which have attracted 
fanciers* attention, but as a 
utility fowl they are one of the 
bist. being quick to mature, 
u'onderfully hardy, and a good 
winter layer, whilst I have 
known partridge wyandoile 
pullets to commence laying at 
four months' old. 

The shape and style is 
similar to Other varieties, but 
the plumage needs descrip- 
tion. In the cock, the head 
is rich orange; neck, orange 
or golden red, with paler 
shade at back, each feather 
having a glossy black stripe 
down centre; back, rich dark 
red, free from maroon or 
purple shade ; saddle as in 
neck hackle; wings, shoulder 
rich red, as in back; wing 
hnr. solid black ; secondary 
fin t hers, rich bay on outer 
web nnd black on inner web 
and end of leather, the rich 
biiV showing when the wing 
i.; closed; breast, black, tree 
from lacing or tickn; tail, in- 
cluding sickles and tail 
coviTis. glossy nieiallir black. 
In the hen wc have a rich 
orange head, nnd neck hackk- 
of f:olden Vfllow, striped wiih 
black, br.'ast. back, and 
w ings n lightish browii 
ground colour, free from rtd 
stamp and finish to the bird, for if the or vellow tinge, every feather disliiietfully 
lacing shows a fringe on Ihe outside edge and plentifully pencilled with a darkir 
it gives a misty undecided look to the shade ; pencilling uniform throughout, 
marking and " massiness " will be seen 
on the cushion and tail feathers. The White Variety. 

The breast lacing in toth sexes is a The white wyandotte, when pure in 
most important feature of the wyandotte; colour and ivpical in shape, is much 
the lacing, it will be seen, follows the sought after by poultry keepers, not only 
outside edge of the feather, whilst in Ihe for the show arena', but for utility 
hen the lacing extends all over the body purposes, 
id .should be uniform as possib'e. and it Both it 



Flower Fho(egTspIi]r— The Margnerltr. 

very btautlluj photDgraphic eflucis may '-* obU'Liei 



s here that breeders find a difficulty, for 
io many birds are heavier On the winjj 
ind back than on the breast and present 
I palchy appearance. 

The wings should display a double line 
of bars; that is, Ihe coverts having the 



upper web lustrous, greenish black, and and deep 
lower web while with n narrow stripe properties, 
long the edge. The tail should be solid "" 



.America and on this side of the 
water is the breed very popular, for alt 
who have kept this profitable fowl declare 
il to be the " utility " fowl par excclleme, 
for like inoat of the albino tribe it is a won. - 
derfuily good layer, especially during the 
'is, whilst its excellent shape 
bjdy enhance its table 



black and well developed. 

Pertr:dge Wyandollei. 

Imported ten years 
variety has enjoyed a 



t the 



wyandottes gained the highest number of 

marks in the Ltility Poultry Club's annual 

l-iying competition, held uiider test cptidif ,., 

lions from Oq^)b(irJO|Febr«aB\<,^, O V It 

P.vcn in close confinement the bIrdsVllt 

■idge give a good account of themselves. 
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BUILDING AND STOCKING AN 
AVIARY. 

By CLAUDE ST. JOHN. 

n CORRESPONDENT having asked (or advice as to the 

H construction of an aviary in a wood in Berkshire, and 
' what birds would survive the winter therein, it was 

thought ihat the question mig-ht have some interest for many 
<ilher rend'Ts; hence the Editor's decision to devote an article 
lo the subject. 

With a few exceptions the site of this proposed aviary is an 
excHlint one. but (here ar* ditlicolties which are no! easily 
oveirome. lis principal n.erits are a quiei, shady, and shel- 
tered ri'ircat — points of great value to an aviarist— wliilst, on 
the nlhtT hand, its demerits consist of a mi^hcrabli' condition of 
thinfjs in the aviary, due to the constant dripping from the trees 
during wet weather, though this may be remedied by selecting 
a spot in some open glade where Ihe structure will be compara- 
tively free from ovcriianging trees, .ind ground vermin, which 
wduid b.' a viry important factor to deal with. 

The humble, common mouse is the ban of the aviarist every- 
wheri' ; and to this tiny foe would hove to be added such enemies 
of lernhcred creatures as rats, weasels, sloals, and hedgehogs, 
noi to nvniion predaccous feathered foes, in such a situation as 
the one in question. Therefore it will be re.idlly understood 
that ihc most important point for consider.! t ion about this pro- 
po^icd nvi.irv is to sec that it is made as proof as possible against 
all kinds of vermin. 

If it is proposed to erect a permanent structure, it would be 
best rind che.ipesl in the end to employ a local carpenter to put 
up Ihe wooden framework, and such other parts as are re- 
quired 10 be made of solid woodwork. Still, this is not 
essential, and a handy man with but few simple tools sttould 
be able to manage the whole aflair himself. 

We will suppose, then, that ihe amateur will do all the Ti-ork 
himself. For materials he will require for the framework deal 
posts, 3in. square, of what is known in the trade as quartering, 
and for the closed-in portion J in. malchboarding will make a 
very useful and substantial structure. 

.\ wooden roof is to be preferred to an iron one, and if this 
is covered with roofing felt, and the latter given three or four 
g<)od coats of lar, each coat being thickly strewTi with fine sand 
as soon as it is applied, and allowed to become quite dry before 
another coat is put on, it will make a perfectly watertight roof, 
not»ithtIanding any little detects which may be overlooked in 
the b:i;irds underneath. 

Of course, the surplus loose sand must be brushed off the roof 
each time before a fresh coat of tar is applied. The open part 
of the aviary should be covered with wire netting, and the si^e 
['I ill!' me^h will depend upon the kind of birds it is intended to 

keep, 

l"(ir birds not smaller than a ihruth one inch mesh netting 
wil <lo; for birds not smaller than a canary or bullfinch. J in. 
m<'->h should be used; whilst for smaller birds, particularly the 
small hardy foreign birds, I in. mesh will be found none too 
small to confine them safely. 



The quantity of material required will depend solely upon 
Ihe size of the building, so thai this point should be settled first 
of all, and then with the aid of a timber merchant's catak^iie 
and a similar " work of reference " for wire netting, the quan- 
tities of each material required, as well as the cost, can be 
calculated to a nicety. 

As a general guide, we will describe what an ideal aviary 
should be. It should be sheltered from wind and weather on 
the north, north-east, and north-west side, and shaded from 
the Eun in summer during the middle of the day ; if this is 
accomplished by a clump of vegetation or large trees growing 
due south at a little distance away, so that when the sun is low 
in winter and the trees bare the aviary gets the full benefit of 
the sun at mid-day, so much the better. The south-east and 
south-west aspects should have the fullest benefit of the sun 
all the year. 

The floor should be raised a foot or so above the general level 
of the ground, and given a slight incline in one direction, to 
assure any wet being quickly drained away; the roof, for a 
similar purpose, should have a good slope, and a few inches 
overhanging at the eaves to prevent dripping into the aviarj-. 

Then it should be as near vermin-proof as skill can make it; 
and, lastly, it should be divided into three portions, all under 
one roof and communicating with each other. 

The first portion should be enckiscd on all four sides wjlh 
match-boarding, well lighted with windows, and provided with 
perches and cosy sleeping hoses, or nesting-boxes, if required. 
and communicating with the other porlions by a door through 
which the owner can pass comfortably when necessary ji'r 
cleaning or examining the inside, and for the birds to pass lo 
and fro ; the second part should be enclosed on the front and 
roof, and in this portion also nesting-boxes might be hung in 
summer if one wished to encourage the birds to breed. These 
two porlions together should be about one-half Ihe total area 
of the aviary. No dividing partition is necessary between the 
second part and the remainder o( the aviary, which should be 
covered with wire only on the front and end. 

An important item which is apt to be overlooked until the 
last moment is a door to give access to the wired portion. This 
must be large enough to admit;.a man comfortably, and must 
be made double, wilh a hall-like space of about three feet 
square between Ihe two doors, ihc outer door being made to 
open outwards and the inner one inwards. 

The object of this is 10 prevent the escape of birds when any- 
one is entering or leaving the aviary. 

To keep mice and rats at bay nothing is better or more last- 
ing than a floor of concrete put down in two laj'ers, and a por- 
lion of finely broken glass mixed freely in ihe lower layer. A 
floor of ihis kind will be impregnable lo all rodents for years. 
Having erected the framework of the aviary, level the surface, 
wilh ihe desired slope, and then lay down this floor, letting it 
extend at least one foot beyond the aviary on every side. 

When this is dry and hard, proceed to finish Ihe wood and 
wire work, and then to prevent rodents gaining ingress above 
ground Ihis simple plan will answer. Get some lengths of zinc 
16 inches or 18 inches wide, and turn about four inches wer 
aking one side into a semi-circular shape, and fi.t these all 
round the aviary, on the outside, fitting the lower edge closely 
down to the concrete floor, and placing the turned down edge 
uppermost, so that Ihe topmdsl edge of the zinc also points 
downwards. This will effeclually biitflc these foes. 

No shrubs or plants should be allowed to grow close M the 
aviary, or mice and rats will make use of them to gain access. 
It would be impossible to give anything like a complete list 
of birds that would live all the year in such an aviary in Ihc 
limits of this article. Even suppose no attempt is made to heal 
the covered portion, given a good space for exercise, birds that 
are often considered delicate would succeed extremely well, 
Seed-eateis and insenivorous birds should not as a rule be 
kept togeOier, nor birds that are addiclcd to bullying others 
wilh birds that are sm.iller or weaker than themselves. 

Parrots, except the smaller kinds, are not suitable for .iviary 
life, as their jxiwerful biaks soon enable them to cut iheir way 
out. The smaller kinds of parrots and love-birds are not to 
be tru'.ted in confined quarters with small birds. Bearing 
these points in mind, all our resident birds and some of Ihe 
hardier migrants could be kept. 

Of foreign species might be included budgerigars, love-bjrds, 
cockateels, cardinals, cut-throats. satTron-finehes, .Alaris finches, 
Java sparrows, sjolhrix. singing finches, avadavals, splce-birds, 
waybills, weavers, zebra (inches, mannikins, etc. 
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The Garden. 



riowen for the Wild Garden. 

The Japanese Anunon*. 

FOR those who are making a wild 
garden — by which gardeners do not 
mean a garden of wild fJowers, but 
one which is filled with flowering plants 
and shrubs that are left growing togeitier 
as in a state of nature — almost the most 
useful of all plants is the jap^mcse 
anemone, especially the white variety. 

Although there is perhaps no garden 
flower which surpasses ihis in grace .ind 
beauty, it is rather strong and ''ampaiit 
for a trim flower border. Its spreading 
clumps annex more ground year by year, 
and its weaker neighbours suffer. But 
this aggressive habit makes the Japanese 
anemone especially suitable for planting in 
the wild garden, on the margins of shrulv 
beries and amid wild undergrowth. 

Here it has tough competitors to deal 
with and its success in the struggle is 
always welcome, because from spring on- 
wards its foliage is striking and in late 
(ummer or early 
graceful groups oi 
flowering stems each 
bearing several lovely 
blooms. 

Although the white 
kind is the best, the 
others make fine 
splashes of colour 
against the back- 
ground of mixed 
foliage ; and all are de- 
lightful for indoor use 
when cut with long 
stems (or vases, etc. 



Work for the 
Week. 

winter now«TliiE Plaota. 

PLANTS grown in 
pots to flower 



for pot culture ought to be ordered at 
once and got into soil before October. 
Cntdnn oI BMW. 

If cuttings of roses have not already 
been put in they should be seen to at once. 
There Is much pleasure to be got out o( 
raising one's own roses, and, more im- 
portant still, roses on iheir own roots are 
a more permanent joy, when ihey become 
established, than is possible when they are 
grafted on to briar or some other stock. 

The cuttings may be any length be- 
tween eight inches and a foot and the 
woodier Ihey are [he belter, provided that 
they are entirely of growth made this 
year. A bottomless box under a hedge 
or wall where there is shade from sun and 
wind with a pane of glass over the top 
will serve very well if a garden frame can- 
not be spared. 

The cuttings should be planted ck>se 
together, say, an inch apart, in a loose 
sandy soil, and if there are four inches of 
cutting under (he soil so much the better. 
The only attention they will require after 
this is a daily spiiokle over head. 




there is much to be said in favour of such 
an arrangement for a plant which succeeds 
only when treated as a sub-aquatic. 

The lifting of the earlier potatoes wilt 
have provided suitable ground for winter 
salads, broccoli, spinach, and other cropG. 
In too many gardens the soil is left un. 
cropped between potato lifting and spring 
planting, whereas if the right kinds oi 
plants are grown to succeed the potalots 
there is not only profit as a result, but the 
soil is actually improved by the additional 
culiivaiion. 

If the amateur and small gardener 
would only take a lesson out of the book 
of the market gardener he would be able 
to get more out of his kitchen garden 
than he does now. 

The mulching with manure and supply 
of water to kitchen garden plants should 
be continued to about the middle of Sep- 
tember. Too often such things as 
rhubarb, asparagus, seakale, and arti- 
chokes are left to fight for life ahnos:, aiid 
they generally lose much in consequence. 
Orehldk 

Orchids wil! be finishing growth now, 

and they will therefore be all the better for 

more air and sunshine than they have had 

f* hitherto. Some kinds, 

such as cypripediutns 

and odonto<;losi)Uins, 

which practically 



will require special 
■nlion. Those that 
root-bound should 
Iransplanted into 



be 

larger, or, if it is desired to keep them in 
rather small pots, they must be helped 
by weekly waterings with some kind of 
liquid manure, olhcrwise the lower leaves 
will fall off and the plants will become 
what is termed hide-bound. 

Primulas, cinerarias, poinsettias, winter- 
flowering begonias, especially those known 
as tlie socoirana hybrids, eranthemams, 
salvias, winler-flowering zonal pelargon- 
iums, and hydrangeas; these are all 
plants that require special care now. 

They should have full exposure to air 
in all favourable weather and never be 
allowed to get dry at the root. 

The primulas and cinerarias should be 
kept in a frame with a northern or north- 
west aspect, or, if this is not available, 
■hading should be placed over ihem in 
■unny weather. 

A batch of freesias and nerines should 
be potted up and started now. The bulbs 



While Japanau Anemonn. 

>L hardy aod beautiful Oowoliig Plant foi the Wild Carden. 

.As we have already staled, not only 
roses, but many kinds of trees and shrubs, 
including even apples, pears, plums, 
gooseberries, currants, etc., may be multi- 
plied in this way. 

The Kitchen GardeD. 

Celery will require to be [rimmed, Ihol 
is, the lateral or sucker growths pulled off, 
and the diseased leaves removed and 
burnt before the plants are earthed up. 
Plenty of water and a liberal allowance 
of manure must be afforded if really good 
heads are expected. 

The best celery is grown in trenches 
below which are perforated drain pipes 
through which water is always running, 
underground irrigation it is called, and 

<< DAILY MAIL/' 

Th« NaturMlIM'* Dally Nmvapapap. 



[ W. K. Britklmaa. 



to suffer through lade 

space Indeed Scjv 
tember is a good time 
to repot any of ihese 
that need it, at any 
rate, we advise repot- 
ting for all cypripe- 
diums that have 
grown well and which 
look rather cramped 

On the other hand, 
dendrobiums, cattle- 
yas, laelias, coelogy- 
nes. cymbldiums, in 
short, all those orchids 
which have a period of 
growth (spring and 
summer) followed by 
one of rest (autumn 
and winter) must be 
encouraged to ripen 
and set their flower- 
buds by reducing their allowance of mois- 
ture both at the root and overhead and 
allowing them more air. 

The best specimens of Dendrobium 
nobiU arc grown in a mid-season vinery, 
where they e.vperience (he heat and mois- 
ture provided for the growing vines, fol- 
lowed by the ripening process and finally 
after the grapes are ripe and cut by ex- 
posure to air and sunshine. This suits 
both vines and dendrobes exactly. 

"The Blrdi tad Tbetr Story," bv k. B. 

Lodge, published by Cbarles H. KelK. »t SJ. 
net, would make a very handsome and desir- 
iible presFntation volume for anv young 
people who are Inleresled in birds. The illiw- 
I rat ions from photographs have irnmens* 
variety and interest, and the letterpresi h 
f rammed with interesting facts o( bird-life iceH 
and simply lold. With its multitude of «i- 
celTent pictures, its fine bmdinj;. and bigh-dUi 
paper, the book is a marvel of cheapnMi. 
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Nature Records of the Week. 



not bten known before.— (K. A. i3ell, Turn- 
Honing PigcOB. — One killed b; a sparrow 
bank in July near Bolton, Lanes., wilh a 
ring marked N.V.O. 5. H.T. 337.— (J. 
Mercer.) 

Cacko*. — Last heard near Wallington, 
Surrey, July 2isl.— {b",) In the Smilhill dis- 
Iricl, Lanes., July sglh.— (J. Mercer.) Near 
Kerryside, Carmarthen shire, July J^ih.— (R. V, 
G«y.) 

Dalci ol CncbMM' Eggi.— Cornbunslng 
flushed on August 6th off a dutch ol (our eggs 
and a cuckoo's egg ; a late date (or a cuckoo's 
cgg.-lE. Jukes, Greenwich.) 

" The earliest record we have here is May 
3rd with" hedgesparrow, and the latest July 
91b with ledge warbler, both in 1897. The 
tatter, which I found myself, was almost quile 
fresh. I have, however, a catalogue of the 
' Flekl Collection of Eggs.' which was sold at 
Stevens' rooms in 1895. containing lots of 
• Cuckoo t, blackcap 2, July 15th, 1890. Bran- 
denburg ' ; 'Cuckoo I, willow wren 2, July 
»9th, 18*9. Pomerania': and 'Cuckoo i, 
tree pipit i. August 8lh, 1891. Halle.' The 
catalogues of iha sale of the Bidwell collection 
in 1903 contain no later date than 'Cuckoo 1, 
chiffineh 1. July 8th. 1868. NaumburK.'— 
Julian G. Tuck, Tostock Rectory, Bury St. 
Edmundi." 

IIRDS' LATE SOKQ. 

WiUaw heard ilnging August 4 — 11 almost 
«t freely a« in April, at Aughlon. Lanes. — (J. 
B. Walthrw). Hearid teveral limei during the 
•UM period Mur Walk, Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) 



Tree Pl^t singing its full song, August iitb 
near Weils. Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) 
BIBDS ON HIGSATION. 

Cnrlewi. — A flock heard passing over Cul- 
len. Bands, at 11.30 p.m. on July 31SI. A 
fine starry night.~{J, Gowan.) 

Fleldtarei.- " Several in flock fljing over- 
head uttering their usual cry when on migra- 
tion."— (W. E. Avety, Alstonefidd, SiaHord- 
shire.) [This is so very early that my corres- 
pondent must, I think, have seen missel- 
thrushes, which are known as " fulfurs " or 
"lellars" in some parts.- E. K. R.] 

SnllU appeared to have left Exeter, where 
they had been very numerous this year, on 
August 7th.— (E. Hollis). The majority 
seem»t to have left Wells, Norfolk, where they 
had also been very numerous, on August gth. 
A few seen on August i3th.--(E. K. R.) 

Grey Plover.— Three seen near Wells. Nor- 
folk, August 8th.— <J. P. K. R.) 

ComBiOD Plover. — These had nearly all left 
the Bolton district, Lanes., by August loth. — 
(J. Mercer.) 

SCARCtTT OB OTHERWISE OF BIRDS. 

Corncrake* have during the Last lew years 
almost entirely disappeared from the Bowdon 
district of Cheshire.— (H. C. Harrison.) 

HMue-ipanowf have greaiiy diminished and 
tree-sparrows seem to have entirely departed 
from the Royston district of Herts. Cuckoos 
and swallows scarce this year, but swifts and 
martins unusually numerous.HJ- P- Nunn.) 
HARKED BIRDS. 

Llnnel, pure white, seen at Guisborough, 
Yorks, on July 3olh.— (C. D. Court Trealt.) 
[It would be interesting to know where this 
bird will be seen during the winter.— Ed.] 

Sparrow, white with yellow tinge on the 
head, at Oiton, Birkenhead, August lolh.— 
{P. H. Hope.) 

Snt|>e. white with brown flights, shot near 
Bolton. August 7(h.— (J. Mercer.) 
TWICE-USED MESTS. 

" Two pairs of blackbirds have raised broods 
twice in the same nests here." — (J- Gowan, 
Cullcn. Banffs.) 
LATE NESTS. 

Yellow banner'! with three eggs at Ferry- 
side, Carmarthenshire, on August 3rd. — (R. V. 

Pbeiiant sitting on twelve eggs near Wells, 
Norfolk, August nth.— (E. K. RJ Chaffinch's 
with young, near . <* 

Hartfield, Sussex. 
August loth.— (J. 
G. Slate-Moore.) 

BUTTEBFUES 
AHD MOTHS. 

Small Copper- 
Butterfly (L. 

Phliras) taken in 
Epping Forest 
with the mark- 
usually (.upper 
coloured pure 

white. — (W. E. 
King, 9, St. Cle- 
ment Street, Is- 
lington, N.) 

Striped Hawk 
Moth (D. Imor- 
ttica) taken inside - 



WILD PLANTS. 

Blue.eyed Crui. 
This rare plant is 
also found at Scar- 
rifl, Co. Clare, 
Ireland. — (A. 
Hemphill.) 



Holiday Haunts. 

We are devoting space during the holiday 
season to a series of short notes on desirable 
places lor the Nature4over, and all desirous 
of spending happy days far from the smoke of 
cities. We should be glad to receive from readers 
who know such places and are willing to 
answer inquiries about them from intending 
visitors, short paragraphs descriptive of the 
places together with good photographs for 
reproduction on a small scale. 

Beamluler. — For nature-lovers I can think 
of no place more suitable than the small town 
of Beaminsler, which lies midway along the 
coach drive from Bridport (G.W.R.. 5I miles) 
and Crewkerne (L. i S.W.R.. 6 miles). 

Riding from the latter station to Beaminster, 
you pass through a tunnel which pierces the 
hills at the junction of the North and South 
Downs. Immediately you leave its exit, the 
town is seen snugly situated in (he valley 
below, calmly nestled amid green and woody 
hills, with numberless hedgerows reaching up 
between the pastures, copses, highways, and 
by-ways. The walks in this district are almost 
perfect lor the study of nature's beauties, and 
bird-life is very varied. 

The Downs have their wide expanse ol 
heather, their gorse furze, and wild growth ; 
the valleys their quiet scenery with endless 
variety of plants. Geologists will discover 
much to interest them, and the entomologist 
is especially favoured. — T. P. R.. c.o. Tin 
CouNTBV-SiDH. a & 4, Tudor Street, E.G. 

FolkntODe — Natur^ists would find Folke* 
stone hard to beat. The district abounds in 
lovely 4ii11s, dales, valleys, and nooks, and 
oilers both sea and land opportunities. The 
Warren, situated about a mile and a half to 
the east of the town, i* an ideal haunt for 
botanical work; also it is a fine hunting 
ground for the entomologist, the place being 
;i]ive with tine specimens and a variety of 
flies, birds, butterflies, moths, etc. It is on 
the shores of a little bay close to the water's 
edge. This place also includes some of tho 
chalk cliffs; wild flowers grow all along the 
cliffs lor miles. 

Another beautiful spot can be found in a 
valley over the top of Sugar Loaf Hill. Thi» 
hill is one of many fine hills, rather steep to 
climb, but a walk around the foot of the hill 
brings one to the valley which contains a well 
called " Holy Well." Birds, too, are^ vary 
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While Bee Orcfaii. — Several plants have been plentiful ; the nightingale and cu^coo are fr^ 
found near Birr, King's Co.. Ireland, this quent visiton here. — John T. Roberts, iif, 
summer. — (A. Hemphill.) Young* Rood, Folkestone. 
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Free to the 
Ruptured 



T)iama9t«II«c(lTSOiii-ae<erci(t»sdtorttptiired 
fwiple. It hu cured thoninndi rlghs m taaina. 
wliaoat pmln, dingsr. anrgioDil opemioDi' or loaa 
ot time, M ft ■oitlf oiMl. t.nS ccind to itay CQred. 
« Mr. E. Traffardi ax ~ 
,. ..ull P " 

ViJttLn of urb after Xi yn&rB oi HQiierLiiK^ naa 
ilgo hla broCbaT, Mr. Oha*. TralTartf, The 

ofanewitBiihBwMCUBED 4 YEARS AQO idler 

FortbelMMEbTATGRRLIRFotBllmptared 
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nbowrlis Bboure. A care nlll mean (rMdom 
mm.u arnlnn vaira com o if ^^^^» 
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BIONBOUTTBSBTKEET. LONDON, B.Q 

The World's 
Family Medicine. 

A FamJly Medicine Is a i 

\ necessity. The human body is \ 

( an intricate piece of machmery t 

) which is eiisily put out ot J 

) order, and unless the wrong \ 

( be righted in its early stages a r 

f general break-down is certain. , 

\ The wise keep the World's ) 

I Family Medicine always at hand, ( 

f and this Js acfenowledged to be ( 

BEECHAM'S 
PILLS. 

A dose taken when ailments 1 
\ arise will quickly remove the V 
[ cause ot the trouble, and good r 
) health will speedily be restored. ^ 
\ They cleanse the System, 
( regulatcandtoneupthedigestive ( 
f organs, and stimulate the Liver 1 
\ and Wdneys to healthy action. ] 

Always keep BEECHAM'S 
/ PILLS in the house, and as f 
) occasion requires take a dose l 
( and you will enjoy perennial C 
) good health. 

Worth a Guinea 

In i™ri/iie«"pis?*iMi« puw. 

Wild Life 

Stereographs. 

The Country-Side British Wild Life Stereo- 
graphs seen ttirough the Stereoscope bring 
the Cnuntry and its teeming life into your 
drawing room. 

Two Scrici CoMiiliat of Ten Vi«wi cacb. 
EITHER SET POST FBEE 



Answers to Correspondents. 



•MGIAL ANNOUNGKMENT. 
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" Lave In ■ Mirt."— The plant referred to in 
the lei^^end under this name is ^I'^ella dama- 
scena. It is easily grown Iron seed. — (to Mrs. 
A. B. Maoi;ire, Ureenhays, Manchester.) 

Hibils of HoriM «nd Cattle.— 1 had never 
noliced that cattle always turn their backs 
and horses their heads to bad weather ; but 1 
should say it is because horses naturally dis- 
like to have their wet manes blown over their 
eyes.— (to Dr. S. J. WiLLiAUS, Haltwhlstle, 
Northumberland.) 

Bb^t Idenllfltd.— The bird larger than a 
common sandpiper, but wjlh similar flight, 
which looks black in flight with a white patch 
behind, and cries, " TIee. liee, llee," is a green 
sandpiper, now on migration .--(10 M. R. 
Taylor, Hdston.) 

Intecti Ideoliftcd.— The butterfly, now mak- 
ing its appearance, which looks black with a 
vivid splash of scarlet and a small white spot 
or two on the winj;s is the rni admiral. See 
last week's " Week's Wild Life."— ('o M. R. 
Tailor, HeUton.) 

The Moorhao'* " Tbunb."— The peculiarity 
of the moorhen's " thumb," or first finger, i» 

'it is naked and has a distinct claw.— (to J. P. 
liHiscoB, HIackhealh.) 

The Noiirl»baieDt at Momc*.— The specimi-n 
you send isi, Forolrichum alopecuruni. Mossos 
have no true roots, though many species pro- 
duca fibrous rootlets (lomentum). the functiiin 
of which is probably lo anchor the plant lo the 
soil. It is believed that mosses obtain their 
nourishment from the' air, by means of their 
leaves. Vour specimen has a dendroid charac- 
ter, large masses of leafage being carr'ed by 
a single stem, which in the case of the de- 
tached plants has probably been accidently 
broken. Search would disclose specimens with 
unbroki^n stems, which traced downwards 
would lead to a creeping undergroui 



DodUc Freak Flowen.— The reason why in 
a number of yellow marguerite plants whirli 
have produced two flowerheads joined logethet 
on a single stalk It is always the tupmc^t 
flowerhcad on each plant that is thus jficctoii, 
is because the excess of vigour which causes 
tbis double development naturally breaks out at 
the h'ghest point of the main stem, which is in 
the direct line of the upward flow of sup.— 
(lo D. J. L*w, Heston Lodge, Klewortb, 
Middlesex.) 

A Mlicd Ne*t.— This illustration represents 
a nest containing a clutch of cool's eggs and 
one egg of a moorhen, all o( which iverr 
hatched ofl by the parent coot. What pmb- 
ably happens in all such cases is that the 
moorhen builds the nest — indeed, the nest in the 
picture is a typical moorhen's nest — and lays 




Her 



rootlets. — (to M. Holland, Royston. 
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Dogi and Time, 

great intelligence, a 

[or meals, etc, partly ty their own t 
and partly by observation of the roul 
events around them. — (lo Miss J. M. 
MAN, Heworth, York.) 

FUhei Ibal Produce Yonag.- The 
fishes of about two inches in length, 
abound in small streams in Mexico, ai 
duce their young alive, are'known as Psevdo- 
' ^iphrphorus bimaculatut, one of the Cyprino- 
donlidx. The (ishes of this family are also 
peculiar in that the females greatly exceed the 
males in size; indeed, the latter are among 
the smallest of living fishes. The only other 
viviparous (iive-young-producing) fishes are 
certain fanilies of the rays and sharks, and 
the Blennildie, ScorpaenidiB, Comephorid:e. 
and Embiotocids. Dilrema lemmincki, of 
Japan — one of the Embiotocidie — produces 
abort forty or fifty young. Scbastes norve- 
gieni, a viviparous ScorpEcnid found in North 
Europe, produces as many as i.ooo young. 
Zoearctt viviparut, <he viviparous Blenny — 
the only other viviparous "bony-fish" in 
Europe produces from 20 Co 300 young, ac- 
cording to the si?e and age of the female. The 
rematkabic Comephorus — a deep-sea fish — dies 
after parlurillon. Viviparous fishes are few in 
number, and mostly marine. — (Co G. Kekpsev, 
Oldham.) 



H«tt eoatalDiag Coofi Bggs and one Uwt- 
han'i (Uw lOuUer on* on the righij. 



gressive bird, who lays her full clutch and 
brings up the mixed family.— (to R. C. 
Barnes, Woodford Green.) 

HoBM'Carrylng Caterpillar*.- The little 
bundle of bits of dry stalks stuck to^'eiher 

slowly and clumsily about are Che porlati: 
homes of caterpillars of moths called Pswcli,:. 
The caterpillars make these homes lor them- 
selves, and enlarge them as they grow. They 
also spend tbe chrysalis stage inside ihem : and 
the feoiale moths, which have no wing', nevir 
leave Ihem, either, but lay their eggs ih"*. 
The male molhs can fly.— <to A. Buonse, 
Bournemouth.) 

The " Th«der.|y."— I do not suppose ih;it 
ihe nuisance of this infinitely small fly has been 
peculiar to the East Coast this year. The 
creature is the thrips, which infests the grow- 
ing corn by myriads ; and when the corn get* 
ripe and dry It spreads itself over the surround- 
ing country, being especially attracted, as il 
seems, lo'any light surface. Hence its pre- 
dilection for the human skin. 1 do not think 
that there is any reason why it should be called 
the " thui)der-fly," except that thunderstorms 
are especially probable in those sultry dars ot 
late summer which ripen the wheat. Ever>- 
thunderstorm, however, drowns the creature' 
by millions.— (to " E. L.," Over,«:r;ind, 
Cromer.) 



ErrttDDi.— The photograph of the sfiells oi» 
page 194 of The Coustrv-Sicb is not "f 
Donax shells, as slated, bul either Mail" °^ 
FCRUf, probably Mactra ituUorum. 
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A Hunting Ground for Naturalists. 

THE WONDERS OF BLACKPOOL BEACH. 

By B. LINDSAY. (lllusiraled from photographs by A. Harkness.) 



ONE of the great class dislinclions of underneath the other. Year by year the sea privilege they 

humanity, to those who classify humanity wears awuy the base of clifTs like those ; year 1 have talkeiJ 

according Co its intelligence, is the differ- by year the lop crumbles down, worn away was visible i 

ence between "eyes and no eyes." From by frost, and wet, and weather. Tlie sleep be interested 

people who live on the wrong side of this very outline of the cliff is thus preserved — always readers can confirm thi 

important hedge I have olten heard remarks the same; but the sea creeps nearer. Most former existence of thi 

like the following: "Whatever can you find people who know Blackpool know the legend '|'he slory, at anv 

al Blackpool? " " I never saw any shells of the " I'enny-Slone. " A huge stone, visible beljej in the' encroadin 

point. That the s 



d a penny — hence the nai 
h people who said the r 
eir childhood, and I shu 



1 tendr-ncy 10 gain 
I me land opposite the town itself can 
ty be denied. Bui for the huge and cosily 
inkmenl^i which have been built (rom lime 
me, half Blackpool would probably have 
washed away ere now by the tremendous 
that sweep against Ihe town in winter 
during the equinoctial gales. I have 
■times watched the workmen laying huge 
IS, and thought it impossible that such a 
)uld be damaged or over-passed by 



been done in pi 
occasionally seen 
land in Ihe froni 



years. 



the s 



i of I 
L paying a 






The Penny Stone ol the North Shore, BlaokpooL 



worth mentioning ihere ! " "A place with so 
little variety," and so .on. 

Well, if only these good people knew^l. 
Blackpool is one of ihc most delightful hunting 
grounds for the naturalist that can poiislbly 
be imugined. My difliculty in writing about 
ils treasures is thai I am, according to the 
rustic saying, "spoiled with choice," so thai 
I hardly know where to begin. 

Perhaps a geographical classification wilt 
■best solve my difficulty. Visitors to Blackpool 
(all into two camps — that of those who prefer 
the siAith shore, and that of those who like ihe 
norih shore besl. I belong to thu party of 
the latter. The rharacteri sties of the south 
shore, flat and low, tell plainly that in Ihis 
direction we are Bearing the mouth of a river ; 
but the north shore, with its cliffs and pebbles, 
looks towards the open sea. To an able-bodied 
person Ihe north shore affords a siraighl and 
easy road 10 Kleetwood, mi Rossall. Norbreck. 
Ihe North Cliff, ends the line of cliffs, and 
liter this the shore is again flat and sandy 
as we approach Fleetwood, and the mouth of 
mother river, lis name reminds Ihe modern 
world of ihe sea-rovers who gave it, in davs 
whfn the shores of England were not so sufe 

Now 10 talk about ihose cliffs and pebbles 
of ihe norlh stiore. The geologist has some- 
thing lo say about these cliffs and the crum- 
bling clay of which they are made. The 
naturalist will only look there for birds' nests. 
1^1 him look welt 10 the safety of his fool 
and also ol his head, for the ir-^acherous clav 
will drop down upon the one and down Irom I 



of Blackpool. It 
ri'mains 10 oB seen whether ihe last embank- 
ment will succeed in keeping out the highest 
seas. Lovers of the picturesque will perhaps 
be sorry if it does, but not so the inhabitants 
of the town. 

Knough of the Hiffs and their artificial sub- 
stitute the embankment. Now let us talk 
about the pebbles. A pebKy beach tells of 
strong seas, for pebbles do not grow upon a 
beach— they are carried there. The carrying 
capacity of water depends upon its speed. 
The gentle waves of summer often lift and 
deposit sand only. At most they shift only 
the Kmuiler stones, and these not far ; so that 
the appearance of ihe beach, in Ihe experience 
of Ihc s-ununer visitor, is ihe "same from day 
to day. Banks of pebbles of different siies 
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Coimtry-Side Notes. 

* Warham, Norfolk. 

" I love 10 com, utoi, <■ ftal which is ihat h.ve been struck by ligh.ning «ouU member i I properly. Hence te habit ot 

B»l,noa.n 10 me. to UMij, it ™U. Ih. .end to me on po.tcatrl. the names of the hansine things upon thorn, jo that it 

hclf cl my took. U gteel it by nam, te/tct, trees, 1 wooU tabulate them, and we can poll oB (ragmentt^w.th it. b.ll. 

next it shines across my path.'' might get Mme remarkable and useful , ,u , ki .^i^.A, i,n»- 

■■Private Paper. „^H.„^Jyr„„f,.. results. .,, . ^ .yl?. £ brc£lr'tw'red^?rh '.i;!; 

, would .sk all who are interested in the The c„ck<«. problem is -ways with us 1 ^If ^^"'.l^'n t. b';°nchTo1''.'n'3; 

1 controversy which ■■ The Religion of but a b.rd which |"W»". J™ " "'"' ")?" but even » it^de a very unsatislactoi. 

Nature ■■ has arou.ed-atid I do no, '^\^''f^'!'*''f^^Xt job of cSr^ng SS Joint loV the family, ii 

»e how anyone who ever thinks at all It. bloodOnr.ty hab.t. amply ment it. I ^ ^^^ ^^ ^, ^^^ ^^^ ,^^,^^ 

about the mystery of life and the hereafter cotnmon name of butcher bird i yet t>, b ^^^ „„den,Mh I 

con fail to be interested in it-to get a copy rights it is not a bird o prey at all. It i. oomplete leg and al«. a wing, to 

of the ■•Unk.n Church Magazine.'' This really a flyctcher. which ha. discovered X°h w" Tttaehed^ half of the b,»«. 

only <»,t. a penny and a halfpenny po.t- that by coiir.ge and audacity it »n cat* ™™ "J^,™, „ ,.„j , ^rf^, ^.^.g 

age. and it can be obtained from Mr. F. and kill mice and bird. ''>"e.''^'ff" ," ".Tin, bird which it has killed, to .5 

Bret., .;^Clov.lly." Surrenden Road ^JJ «'f;,i,J J™7„ ~, ™7,.r,7^°;e that it ha', not yet acquired the p,op« ia- 

Preston, Brighton. It eonlains a sermon case oi a wiia creature in a siaie oi iraii ■ , t. j f _„ K-rause it swal- 

preached onihe .ubject by the Rev. J. G, si.ion. What ha. h"PI«"«l-n<>; "'?." S. mouthful afl'moitSoT aUic 

Sieven«n. .uccessor to the Rev. R. J. the case of the butcher bird, but with f^'^™, „j ^„ ^„i„„ pull o, 

Campbell, of the City Temple, Ix»ido„, at *"^«> !" S.ne"l-m.n*, ly ,^^^^^ /• q^J, „, 



Church, 



, Brighton. _ Very \^o.g^r..jhyU.ve^^^^ fbutcher btfTLf l^Sl. 



^hlon. very a long un.c mry ..avc u«., m^^u^.«. ™ «^ ^ ^^ ^, ^ 

thoughtful, very muminating. and very ^tch '^.^^" '"f -^f^""^" "^^ -^ ^"^^^^ young linnet which it had caught. It fle- 

sympathel c towards an mal lite is th« bees and beetles have been Iheir natural i,„„^ „_,„„_ .|,. n.ftles undei- the hedee 

argti;^ent en.ployed. and the preacher does food. These do not require (or the r «^ J^^.^rTe prize bu.. fatng to S^ 

not wholly commit himself to my views, ture great dexterity in flight; but they ., .^p (;„. attPmnt it Pave the head to one 

But he st/tes them fairly, and squLely. in have tough skins, and need to be torn in « *- L^-^^^^J^S a„d w^tX 

better, clearer language than I know how P'cces before they can be eaten. So the '' = __°ifj„Vplse 

to emptov; and he places the issue frankly ^^'"^^^ gradually acquired strong and catch something eUe. ^ 

before the large audience of his church and rather hooked bills for the purpose. j remained to see «hat the young bird 

the larger audience of the magazine. • » » would do with the linnet's head. First it 

Whetherthereadingof this very admirable But beetles and bumble bees are not made several ineffectual attempts to swal' 

sermon brings Jxju nearer to the adoption flying in all weathers, and the shrikes have low it whole. Then it tried to hold it with 

of my views or not, you will certainly be discovered that their strong, slightly- its foot upon the branch, so that it could 

glad that you have read it, on account of hooked bills can be used in other ways, pull something off it. The skull was, how. 

the clear, drj' light which it sheds upon I have been watching a family of butcher ever, so round and hard that it could not 

this important subject — the most impor- birds which haunt a hedge just outside my be firmly held. Then the young bird look 

tant which the mind of man can consider, garden ; and their proceedings are aston- the linnet's head in its bill and rubbed it 

* * * ishing. On two consecutive days the down one twig after another. This was 
A Cot' NT RV- Side reader in Tyrone sends father of the family — a very handsome very interesting, because it showed how 

me, a cutting from an Irish paper in bird, with grey crown, black eye stripe, the butcher bird fiites things in its larder; 

which a paragraph headed " SNAKES I " and bright chestnut bock— has caught a for presently the linnet's head caught upon 

armounces that "On Friday evening a fully-fledged blackbird bigger than him- a projecting thorn, and the young butcher 

small snake, two feel in length, was cap- self ; has somehow carried the victim up bird was able to pull off and swallow tufts 

tiired by Robert Forsythe, an employ^ of to the branch of an oak tree fourteen (eet of skin and feathers. Presently, when the 

the Ballymena Urban Council." Read- above the ground ; and has there pulled it skull was stripped nearly bare, it pulled it 

ing the thrilling narrative, one learns that to pieces, distributing the fragments to his off the thorn, and with great struggle 

Robert Forsythe " captured " the small family. succeeded in swallowing it. The whole 

snake with blows of a shovel, and that the • • » proceeding was most interesting, because 

corpse " was exhibited to large crowds. Now, if the butcher bird had the lalons it showed a bird enacting a tdle for whitii 

who were intensely interested by such a and the wing-power of a hawk, one could it was manifestly unfitted. Nature never 

peculiar occurrence in the town and wit- understand how, swooping suddenly from intended any young bird to make a meal 

nossing such a unique sight." No doubt the sky, it might slay an unsuspecting of tufts of feathers and a skull. 

the harmless little grass snake ought to blackbird; but, although it is fairly quick • • » 

have been proud of the excitement which it on the wing, in pursuit of a frightened But the best proof that the butcher bird 

created ; but then, you see, it was dead. moth or bee, its method of descent upon is playing a new part in his assumption of 

• <« * its prey is an innocent-seeming glide the character of a bird of prey, is the in- 
A very interesting question is raised 9i through the air, which might be avoided difference of sparrows and Other small 

a newspaper cutting sent to me by Mr. M. ^''tb ease. Oftj>n, too, you may see it birds to his presence in the midst of them. 
C Leigh. Stoneleigh Abbey, Kenilnorth, chasing a smaller bird up and down a If a sparrow hawk should come that way, 
reporting a coroner's inquest upon two bush, hopping after it from twig to twig they would all be in a state ot uproar at 
men who were killed by lightning while in a manner that would appear most un- once; but no notice whatever seems to be 
hhellcring from a storm under a beech dignified in a proper bird of prey. taken of the butcher bird's proceedings. 
tree. The coroner said : " He had always • • • Smalt birds have no objection to his corn- 
read and understood that there was no re- How the butcher bird succeeds in killing pany ; and you may often see linnets, 
cord of a beech tree being struck by light- 'ts victims, especially those which are sparrows, or greenfinches sitting on the 
ning. ninety-nine of every hundred trees larger and stronger than itself, I have not same branch with him. This, no doubt, 
which were struck being oaks. In this been able to ascertain. It is done so is due to the fact that the murderous habits 
case the lightning had not injured the tree quickly. There is a scuffle among the of the butcher bird have been recently ac- 
lo the extent of damaging a leaf. He herbage; and then the butcher bird quired, and nature has not yet been able 
should record the fact that it was a beech emerges, (lying low and heavily along the to equip his victims with an instinct to 
tree in the verdict." Now, I have van- ground, carrying the dead bird by its neck, warn them of danger in his presence. 
oiisly heard it said (hat a holly tree, a .Mighting on a gate or some convenient » • ♦ 
beech tree, and a Lombardy poplar are branch, it proceeds to pull the victim to The great heat which prevailed during 
never struck by lightning ; and I cannot pieces ; and in this operation especially you many weeks of the past summer afforded 
say that i have «■■ Irnnwn an instance to see how unfitted it is for the rdle. Its special opportunities of studying the 
the contrary wever, be very feet are scarcely different from those of problem of the production of the " honey 
interesting ' facts. If all any other perching bird, and it cannot dew," as it is called, which at such times 
readers wh 'edge of trees hold the carcass steadily enough to dls- covers the leaves of various trees, espe- 
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dally limes, poplars, sycamores, maples, their specimens being limited, as a corres- which is good to eat so closely "se""^ 
plums, and sloes, wiih a sticky, sugary pondenl informs me, to " a flower and a the other that even entomologists fin* 
liquid, of which insects are very fond, leaf." This, however, seems like error difficulty m distinguishmg them at sight. 
Trees in towns produce a great deal more in another direction. There arc many « » • 

of this fluid than Chose growing in (he plants which cannot be identified from a _ ,_.... a .i,^_ 

country ; and after several hot days with- flower and a leaf. Often the seed vessel E<ren supposing that a butterfly or other 
out rain the pavemem under lime trees in or a piece of the stem, etc., is absolutely ammal were discovered, which had the 
suburban streets is often blackened with necessary for examination. Besides, in power of suiting its appearance to us. 
it. Of course, it is well known that this many kinds the shapes of the leaves grow- surroundings, we might endeavour to ex- 
" honey dew" is caused by aphides or i„g on different parts of the plant are re- plain it as an acquired faculy enabling the 
ptent-lice ; but what has puzzled most oV markably differeni. A "specimen" creature to assume the likeness 01 its 
^ers hks been its wiurrence in the should, therefore, contain all that is essen- neighbours. But the only way in which 
upper surface of leaves, in situations where tial for the identificatwn of the plant and the likeness of its neighbours could be im- 
it was not possible that It could have to exhibit its various characteristics. In pressed upon the creature would be by 
dripped from above, while little evidence of obtaining this without destroying the sight. t is just conceivable that a crca- 
the presence of aphides was discernible. plant, the cleverness, iinowledge, and care ture could thus have acquired the power of 
■ ' • of each child would be brought much more becoming like some other creature which 

The explanation of this is possibly to be actively into play than by either the botani- it frequently saw. The itnprMsion re- 
found in the presence of the numerous cal method of securing complete specimens ceived through its eyes might be repro- 
green plant lice which may be found on or the flower-and-leaf plan described by duced in its development. No such case 
the undersides of the leaves, where they my correspondent. \^ known ; but science would not regarU 

hide during the daytime, packing them- » • • '' ** impossible, 

selves into the angles of the veins of the , ^^^^^ received several curiously interest- • • • 

leaves It is quite possible that they come jng le.ters in support of the suggestion w^h regard to plams, however, the 
out at night to feed on the ^mooUi upj^ ^j^^^ foxgloves p™duce freak blossoms in g^eat difl^ulty arises, that they ha^ no 
surfaces of the leaves, where traces of their .,^.^^t;J „, the flowers near which they %^^„^ of vision. So far as we Low, the 
presence are left m the sticky honey;dew „^ l. C. R. Cameron, the well- foxglove has no knowledge whatev^ of 

which otherwise would seem to have fallen ^ authority on caravan life, writes, (he world around it. Having no eyes, it 

lTJ,VtK\l\:.U",A\Z^^rZZl 'or instance .-''Mrs. D'Acres, the pro- is llind and absolutely unoonfcious of Ihe 
but ™> other explanation of the presence ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^ P^^^^ H„j^,^ Lynd- appearance of its neighbours. How, then, 
of honey-dew-as reported by correspon- ^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^,^ ^ ^ „„^ber ^^ jj be aware that it is growing nea^ 
dents-Kin the upper sur^ces of the top- ^^ f^^^,^^^ ^^^^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ , ^,,th ^^p,„„,^^ „ „^^^ ,,,1^^, B^^^ ^f„^^i,, 
most leaves 01 '&oia«a trees occurs to me. ^^^^^ growing near campanulas able influence can there be to produce this 

It might be tested by obsen^atwn of the ^^^^ ^^^j^,^, ^ ^,,3,^, and those alleged change of form? Yet the fact r- 

habits of plant-lice on trees, with a lantern „ear lilies like lilie^that is, the upper „,ai^that a number of correspondents 
at nign . » , , blooms. There were others not resem- attribute this faculty to the foxglove; 

Th ,1 ■ hVt. - CM ™,=f nftBn «„. '*''"K either, more like single dahlias; but „f,ile I myself at one time fancied that I 

1 he " l"ef 3'^" "''.f™ "J"^^^^ the imitative theory not having struck me saw evidence of mimicry in the case of 

often nonce least; and few of us ever take , ^.^ ^^ ^^^.^ ^^at flowers were ^rtain weeds. I do. not, however, ask 

^ h f/™w vi^rfnrplpnu ^"'^''■"g "^" '^^"'- "^^- ^'^^^" ^'"^ readers to believe that such mimicry exists, 
common house-sparrow. Yet th^presents g„ i,t them from a seedsman in South- i do not see that it is possible, but because 

h s'^Brid Kd -^ai^l '^Tol -P-" - -'''"-^ ^«^'-^^" ^ .King appears imp Jsible isno sufficient 

■■ variety " of the sparrow, in which the ■ • * * '^^".h .f f.^^S^^^mg the suggestion 

black bib which the male bird wears dur- At first sight, of course, it seems absurd alt^ether, .f there is any sort of evidence 

ing the breding season becomes partly or and impossible that a flower like a fox- "> "s lavour. 

wholly o( a rich aubum hue. A skin, glove should be able to imitate a Canter- E. lUy BobUaon. 
however, of this '* variety " has been sent burv bell or a lily according to circum- 

to me by that excellent naturalist Mr. S. stances. No doubt the shape which each .,-s.^-^rv.r- 

Bliffb. of Framinghain EaH. Norfolk, ac- flower has assumed is that which is best 

companled with the opinion that this suited to its mode of life and propagation; Fair Dame September. 
change of colour is only a matter of age. and therefore it may be assumed that the 

During sixteen years' observation he has blossoms of campanulas and lilies are »'*"' Uame bepieitilwr s rus^t gown 

only found three sparrows thus coloured, suited in some way to their natural sur- " liroiderFd □ er with sunflowers bright. 

Are there any readers of The Countrv- roundings. Therefore it is conceivable Red vine-leaves wrealh her tresses brown, 

SiDB who perchance can confirm his view? that in the same surroundings other flowers Whose coils have caught the sunbeam'i 

• * • would gain some advantage by acquiring light— 

We all know that the size of the black a similar shape. They might, for in- Tha airy silver thistledown 

bib or gorget varies greatly in difTerent stance, tempt certain kinds of insects to Drifts past her in its aimless flight. 
cock sparrows; and, as young birds have visit them, and so secure the benefit of 

very small ones, we may presume that cross-fertilisation. But, so far as our pre- Fair Dame Sepiember's laughing eyes 

those which have densely black gorgets, sent knowledge of evolution goes, any Are haiel. like (he nuls thai grow 

covering nearly the whole of their breasts, marked change in the shape of a flower jn ripened clusiers, wheti (he skies 

ar* old birds. Does the black turn to a could only be effected by a gradual process Are fair, and Autumn's mellow glow 

rich auburn as the birds grow older still ? extending over an immense period of time. Has tinged the leaves with warmer dies. 

Possibly some reader, who has been ac- A peculiar, and, so to speak, purposeless And bid the mauve sea-asters blow. 
quainted with a pair of sparrows for a " freak." might appear at any time; but 

number of years may be able to answer a definite change in any particular direc- p^j^ p^^^^ September's slender feet 
this question. It is not a trivial question ; t'on could only be effected by the slow pre ^^j.^^ lightly o'er the sunlit land 

because if we knew why the black gorget cess of inheritance of some peculiarity ^ y^^i^tt at Wossotns— rich hued sweet— 

of the house sparrow becomes a rich brown which proved advantageous to the race. ^^^ ^^^^^^^ .^ ^^^^^^ sun-browned hand, 



night throw valuable 



While iwaliows fly on pinions fleet. 



light upon the sequence of colours in Mimicry is not uncommon in nature. And robed in gold the oak-trees ^tand. 

nature. especially in the insect world ; but, when 

* * * we find a species of butterfly which is good _ . _, - ... 

With reference to my remarits on the de- to eat mimicking another kind of butler- F"" Dame September brings us store 

siruction of wild plants in collecting com- fly which is inedible, we know— or we "' ""^'^y '™" ""^ K"'<'=" B"'"- 

pedtkins, such as took place recently in the think we know- that the striking likeness And gaily wreaths the garden bowers 

Isle of Wight, I am glad to learn that the is the result of ages of gradual elimination "'"' 'fa^'f s and berries, rich in hue 

duldren there are not encouraged to obtain of those forms which did not sufficiently Then gems them with the gleaming showers^ 

what botanists regard as " complete " deceive the birds, lizards, etc., until at last Of crystal drops of frosiy dew ! 

^ecimens, i.e., whole plants, roots and all, the only type remaining of the butterfly Maud E. Sargbht. 
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A Hunting Gronnd for 
Natnralnts. 

(Continued fiam page sai). 
swell that foliows after a storm, lift the larger 

geography of Ihe beach is mcxiified or chang-ed. 

Hugh Miller, in one of his books, remarks 
how stones of the same size and weight are 
grouped together in these banks of sea-pebbles. 
He found g'amets on the Scottish coast sifted 
apart from the other stones ; Ihe visitor to 
Blackpool must be content with pebbles. 

Among the pebbles there is a pleasing 
variety. The stones are for the most part, as 
iiiighl be expeclett, samples of Ihe geology of 
I^ncashire and Cumberland : sandstone, dark 
brown and brick-red and bright yellow ; 
quarlz, white and red ; gjaniCe, pink and grey ; 
fragments of various other metamorphic rocks ; 
now and then a pretty scrap of porphyry. 
Sometimes a fossil catches the i-ye. This is 
probably a bit of dark-grey marttle from Ihe 
carboniferous limestone, and the fossil, in nine 
rases out of len, is Lithoilrolion, a coral, lis 
small, thin, crowded branches are seen in sec- 
lion as round or oval spots, lighter in colour 
than the stone in which they are embedded. 
Other fossil corals may be found sometimes, 
but not commonly, t do not know any better 
exercise for the beginner in geology ihan (o 
pick pebbles from Blackpool beach. Splil 
[hem, study them, identify them, and label 
them : you will find Ihat a summer's holiday 
has brought you good material for a winter's 

Now and then an artificial pebble, found 
amongst the olhers, brings home lo one's 
imagination the power of the mechanical forces 
by which the rounded stones have been ground 
and shaped. Brick, red, white, or yellow, 
pot. and glass are found amongst Ihe stones ; 
fragments from the rubbish of the town, worn 
down by friction with the wave-borne pebble; 
until they, too. are pebbles like the rest._ We 
know what force ol liuman labour or machinery 
would be required lo grind these fragmenls 
down. Such is the force brought to bear upon 
each other by Ihe units ol the "shingle grind- 
ing in the surge." 

Note.— I am indebted to Dr. E. B. Johnson, 
of South View, Lord Street, Blackpool, tor 
much useful information. 

Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

B? F. Finn, B.A., F.Z^. 

THE monkey collection has just been en- 
riched by the appearance of two rare 
specimens. One is of a species which 
has been represented before, though not in 
my time— the Gelada Baboon (Theropitliecui 
gelada). 

This is a dark-coloured species inhabilin? 
Ihe mountains of South Abyssinia, and is 
notable for having the nostrils situated some 
distance from the end of the muzzle, as in 
ordinary monkeys— not at the tip, as is usually 
the case with baboons. The present individual 
is a female, and possesses a doll, which Bhe 
:ippears to value highly. 

It seems a pity the animals at the Zoo are 
not given more playthings ; these would have 
to be indestructible, of course, but if such could 
be made, think of the joy a toy seal would 
give in the Polar bears' pond, or a drum in 
the voung chimpanzees' rage ! 

The other rare monkey is one of the .African 
Mangabey group, but has not -M yei been iden- 
tified, and may be new. Although named 
Moses, it is also a female, and very lame and 
gentle. Its fur Is very pale, except on the 
head, where it forma a sort of dark helmet, 
and its face and hands are as fair as a blonde 
human beinj's, although the former is curi- 
ously diversified by black freckles. 

Another rare beast recently received is a 
specimen ol the hairy Tasmanian variety of 
the Australian Erhodna. 



The Reptile House can now boast of a speci- 
men ol inai fortunately rare South American 
viper, the Bush-master, or Surucucu (Laehciit 
muta). This U the largfest ol venomous snakes 
after the AsUtic King-Cobra (Othiofhagus 
eiaps), reaching iwcHe feel in length, though 
the Zoo mdividual Is not more than half that. 
It is very beautifully coloured in various shades 
and tones of brown, and has peculiarly rough- 
looking scales, it is a forest species, and like 
some other vipers, more inclined to resist dis- 
turbance than to get out of the way. 

In Ihe I'arrot House are now exhibited a 
pair of those curious creatures, the Colics, or 
Mouse-birds of Africa. The kind shown 
(Colius erylhromrlon) has been exhibited be- 
fore, as have other species, but 'these are the 
first on view for some years. 

Colies are small birds with plain plumage 
and long tails; their great peculiarity is in 
the feet, in which the first and fourth toes 
will turn any way, before or behind, while the 
birds also climb and hop with all (he shank 
resting on the g.ound or perch, instead of 
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The Zoo in Your Own Home. 

Liff.likB SlFreograpbi ol Ihe Zoo, ii >ubj«I>, id. uch. 
poll free.- Write Slereoscopic Dcpl., "Tbe Ccualry- 
Side," 1 & t, Tudor Sircel, LandoD EC. Liil 
of »ubi»cl5:-.. Priicani. i. Uounlina the Ele. 
phanc. ]. The LlephanI Ride. 4. G^affet. s. 
Flaininioei. 6. Polar Bear. 7. The Bear Pil. S. 
The Lion Cage. «. The Lion Cage, lo, Cackatoa 



The Week's Wild Life in 
Pictures. 

{See page 229.) 

THE hairslreaks (1) are an interesting little 
group of butterflies, which gee Iheir 
name from the Ihin hair-like markrngs 
on the underside of their wings. The uppcr- 
^de is always brown or blackish without mark- 
ings, except in the purple hairstreak, which 
has some purple glo=s. and the brown hair- 
streak wh'ch. especially Ihe female, has an 
orange mark. By the undersides, however, ail 
the kindK are easily distinguished, and a glance 
at the picture of the underside of the brown 
■ ' ■ ■ - • ■ ■ -(ijg ,j,at of 






y local 






7. — The black hairstreak is now one of our 
very rare butterflies ; but beginners often think 
that they have secured this prize when they 
have caught a white-letter hairstreak. The 
latter insect is blackish-brown above, and its 
colouring and marking underneath are not dis- 
similar from those of the black hairstreak. 
The difference, however, is easily noted ; for 
in the while-letter hairstreak the white lines 
make a very distinct W at Ihe bottom of the 
lower wings ; whereas in the black hairstreak, 
as may be seen in the picture, no such hiero- 
glyphic occurs. 

3.— VVhelher the hop-plant is really a native 
of Britain is doubtful, ll has been so long 
in cultivation Ihat It has had abundant time 
and opportunity to spread to all the places 
where It is now found growing in wild pro- 
fusion. There is probably no other British 
plant which makes such rapid growth as ih« 
hop; tor although it dies down to the ground 

woods where it Is well established, twining to 
a height of 30 or 40 feet among Ihe trees, 
almost suggesting the luxuriance of ihe climb- 
ing plants of tropical forests. More often, 
however, il only scrambles over hedges. A 
point to note about the hop is Ihe difference 
between the flowers of the male and female 
plants. The picture represents a female spray, 
and female plants only are cultivated in our 
hop-gardens. 

4. — The beautiful caterpillar of the pale lus- 
sock moth is commonly known to country folk 
as the hop-dog, though collectors are more 
familiar with it as feeding upon the oak and 
olher trees. It is usually of a pale delicate 
green with several bands of intense velvety 
black showing between (he segments of its 
body when it moves. In addition, ii has 
several tufts of yellow hair on the body and 
one long pink tuft behind — altogether a very 
striking creature. Occasionally il is much 
darker and duller ; and both varieties are 
shown in the picture. The molh is a fluffy. 
sleepy creature of pale grey with darker lines. 
It appears in early summer, and the female is 
surprisingly larger Ihan the male. 

S-^Sporlsmen in the shooting field are oflen 
puzzled to decide the sex of the partridges 
icilled, the old tradition that the male alone 
has a complele horseshoe mark on the breasi 
being by no means infallible. Our picture 
shows (he ordinary difference between males 
and females which are more than a year old ; 
bul in some parts of Ihe country young 
females — i.e., birds of Ihe year — may have ihe 
mark quite as large and distinct as in the old 
males. A sure way to decide the sex of a part- 
ridge, however, is to look at Ihe median wing 
coverts— the group of small leathers in ihe 
middle of the wing. If Ihese are dark with 
only a pale line down the shaft, the bin) is a 
male. If each feather also has pale cross- 
lines, it is a female. \'ou ran also tell an 
old partridge from a young one by looking at 
Ihe first long feather of the wing. If ihe tip 
of this is pointed, the bird is young; if 
rounded, the bird is old. 

6.— The grass of Parnassus is not, as may 
be seen from the piclure, a grass at all, bul a 
pretty flower, which, lik- many others, is only 
10 be found in boggy places. We must not. 
however, now begin to quarrel with Ihe name, 
which is only a translation of Ihe Greek title 
given to the plani by Dioscorid<>s ages ago. 
It belonfis lo the saxifrage order: and iis 
Howers are borne singly on upright stalks, 
sometimes a foot high, each having a single 
stalkless leaf about half-way up. The lower 
leaves arc heart-shaped on longish stalks. 

7.— At this time of Ihe rear the peewits as- 
sembled in Ihe fields do not look nearly so 
handsome individually as those which we have 
seen in spring and summer ; becau-e the flocks 
are mostly composed of young b'rds which 
have not the clean while-and -black heads and 
throats which distinguished Ihe breeding 
plumage of their parents, and Iheir crests are 
very >ihort. Even the old peewits, igp, now 
put on shorter cresis and wear brown instead 
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lommoii Elm grow Irom Med In 

B.^Sir, — 1 was astonished to 
ns are supposed never to grow 
Brilain. Near my garden there 
1 shedding its seed every spring- 
[ime. inese are blown all over the garden 
and germinate freely. I am herewith sending 
vou three of last year's seedlings. — Yours, etc., 
John Moffat, South Park Terrace, Larberl. 
[The specimens sent certainly appear to be 
seedlings, with complete and uninjured fibrous 
Toots. We submitted them to expert opinion 
and received the following note ; — " It is only 
rarely that the commcvi etixi mature seeds in 
this country. Hooker, in his ' Flora of the 
British Isles,' says of it : 'a denizen never 
seeding,' but we ha>'e heard of several cases 
where seeds have matured and germinated. At 
the same time it is necessary that the young 
plants should be examined carefully, as what 
are taken to be seedlings are usually root- 
ackers, the elm being most prolific in this 
respect. We would like to see seedlings with 
the seeds attached before we can feel certain 
that vour young plants are not suckers." — 
Ed.1' 

" ThnaderlMlli." — Sir,— Miss Loveday's 
" thunderbolt " (page 189) must have been a 
nodule of iron pyrites from the chalk or chalk 
marl. Unless kept in wafer these nodules al- 
ways disintegrate sooner or later in the way 
mentioned, and the chemical re-action which 
is then set up would destroy the paper. — Yours, 
etc., J. E, CooPBR, Highgate, N, 

HerBuplirodlte Herring — Sir,-~A lady the 
other morning at breakfast was eating a 
" Dublin Bay " herring when she discovered 
a curious thing in that the fish contained both 
a milt and a roe — one on either side. Is not 
this very unusual? — Yours, etc., T. S. B.,' 
Dublin. (It is rare ; but similar instances have 
been recorded. — Ed.) 

Tbe Great Cnckoo ProUem.— Sir.— In refer- 
ence to " A Doctor's " question in your issue 
of the 4th inst. : " If a nest be found empty 
what egg would the cuckoo deposit in it?" it 
has been my good fortune during seven years 
of close observation and careful study of this 
most interesting problem, to have found no 
fewer than six cuckoos' eggs deposited in 
empty nests-vi 
of [he hedge 
meadow - pipit, 
wagtail, red 
shrike and 

biers'. In each < 

these six instances Ih 
colouration of the cuckoo' 
egg was de-signed t 
match those of ttie 
of the respective nests, 
whose eggs were deposited 
afterwards. It is further 
interesting tc 
iwo of these instanc 
construction of the 
had not been completed 
for several days alter ve- 
ceving the cuckoo's egg, 
and in one instance the 
cuckoo's egg was partially 
wtiven into the hair lining 
of 3 hedge-sparrow's nest ; 
afterwanls the hedge->pii- 
row deposited her eggs. 
This egg. which I pre- 
serve in my collection, is, 
I believe, the nearest ap- 
proach 10 a blue cuckoo's 
egg as jret lound in this 
country, having a pale 
blue ground with only 
eJeten fine freckles— 
Shihlet Slocokbe.R.C.A. 



Beet Weighing Down a TrM._Sir,— The 
iclosed photograph represents an exception- 
ly large swarm of the English black bees, 
hich alighted on the top of a five-year-old 
andard apple tree, and by their weight bent 
le tree right down to the ground, I should 



ally 



have met with, and the country people looked 
upon it as quite a curiosity. During the 
winter the hedge had been trimmed, and the 
trimmings gathered together and thrown into 
the ditch that is alongside. Such a place is 
a great favourite with both blackbirds and 
thrushes — the knowing which led me to dis- 
cover the nests, which I photographed.— 
Yours, etc., H. Moyseh, The Pavement, Lady- 
welt, ^.E. 

Labnmun Seeds. — Sir, — Now that the pods 
hanging in thick clusters on the laburnum 
trees are getting brown and will be soon 
opening and shedding their seeds, it is well 
to bear in mind that these seeds are poisonous, 
not only to human tMings, but also 10 poul- 
try, especially ducks. In some parts of 
North Devon it is asserted by the country folk 
that no other wild bird but the jay can eat 
them v/ith impunity. With reference to the 

that hares are remarkably (ond of the young 
plants of the laburnum, and to attract and har- 
bour hares in certain spots a sure method is 
to plant a few patches with laburnum seed, 
when, as soon as the plants have sprung up, 
any hares that ,are in the neighbourhood will 
be sure to find their way to them. — Yours, etc., 
H. M. Fowler. 

Tanicneu ol RMiin.— Sir,— We have been 
here about five days, and every day a young 
robin comes to be fed. On the second day it 
took a crumb oB my hand and to-day it even 
perched on my hand before taking the crumb. 
— Yours, etc., Doris G. Warden, Belmont 
House, Llanlairfechan. 

Pigeon's Curiont Pcrcb.— Sir,— One hot day 
lately I was working an engine in a siding at 
East Croydon Station and I saw a pigeon Hying 
least down from a height and making straight for 
the engine upon the boiler of which it alighted 
[A swarm of this s!ie is. of course, ihe prime before the engine came to a stand. The heat 
swarm from a strong hive. Somewhere in the from the sun and boiler combined had made 
midst of the mass is the old queen of the hive, the boiler casing very hot, but the bird stood 
She has left Ihe hive temporarily queenless ; perfectly still upon it for quite twenty seconds, 
but a young one is about to emerge from her but on attempting to walk its feet slid on 
cell to occupy the vacated throne.- Ed.] the curved iron, so it took flight. I cannot 

Bird fellow. Lodgers — Sir,— The enclosed account for the bird choosing such a strange 
photograph was taken during Easter week, resting place. It did not appear to be tired 
It represents a blackbird's nest built' on to a nor were its feathers rulHed. — Yours, etc., 
thrush's. It is the first case of the kind I A Re*deb, New Cross. 

Re Feel and Footprint* 
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Increue of Starling*. — Sir, — Anione who 
knows our seaside rcsorls or suburbs can 
nurdly fail 10 have noticed the large increase 
of small houses for persons of moderate income, 
with h'gh pitched roofs, many gables with 
barge boards, etc., which form a paradise for 
starlings, and are much resorlcd to by Ihem. 
Here ihey find a profusion uf nfsiing holes in 
roofs, wilh convenient perches in the supports 
to th( - Varge boards which ornament the 
gables — jilaces in which they are absolulely free 
from interference on the part of man or cat, 
where there are no hawks, crows, or magpies 
to molest, and in which they rear their broods 
in perfect safely, and lind safe roosting places, 
many of them, all the year round. It may 
be that the foreign starlings, having readily 
taken to these rcsorls. have thus gained an 
advantage over our green-headed variety, re- 
sorting )o holes in trees for nesting purposes. — 
Yours, etc., T. A. Avsiouchl, Crauicy Kcclory, 
Malvern. (This suggestion is ingenious, and 
no doubt the modern many-gabled villa helps 
■he Starling: but the increase has equally 
taketi place in rural districts without such 
villas. In the West of England, moreover, Ihe 
green-headed starling nests freely about 
houses, while in the east all the holes in Trees, 
as well as those in houses, seem to be occupied 
by putple-headed ones. — Ed.) 

Toads la Rock.— Sir,— A quarryman toiti 
me he had last year seen a toad lakfn out of 

stumps, and it lived only three days after be- 
ing taken out. The piece of rock was ^o ftet 
down. Can you tell me how it was the toad 
died after having been taken out? — Yours, 
etc., Fred Bhewstbr, Arncl ffe Garden, West 
Hartlepool. [Of course the road was not 
found in solid rock, ll probably died because 
it had been so severely injured in falling 
down 40 fepr. that it had nol ' " ' 



up to the dale 1 nicnlion it caused continuous 
work to keep plants clean, I have compared 
notes with several gardeners about here, and 
they all agree as to its sudden disappearance, 
Wc had little rain at ihe time of the storm, but 
the lightning was vivid and almost incessant 
for about an hour.— Yours, etc, W. Gillerpip. 
(Major-General), Lynton I-odge, St. Mar- 
garet's, — [No doubl the greenfly which are 
ordinarily winglesi. developed a winged gener- 
ation, as is their occasional hahii, during tht 
very sultry weather preieding the storm, and 
took to flight, the fertile females alighting 
separately on fresh plants to recommence mul- 
tiplication. — Ed,] 

Scarcity ol Frogs Sir,— The cold, back- 
ward Mays of Ihe last two years are largely 
responsible for the great scarcity of frogs in 
every part of the country, the walers contain- 
ing spawn remaining cold and chilled during 
thai important month, — Yours, etc., ]. R. 
Aliaroice, Burnbank. 

Tfac laDueacc ot tbe Male,— Sir,— 1 remem- 
ber a case in Australia a good many years 
ago of a mare who lost her first mate by 
death, and was duly put to another stallion. 
The first foal by the new mate showed nothing 
remarkable; the second, strange to say, bore 
no resemblance to his real sire, lut was, on 
the other hand, a striking replica of the dead 
stallion. Of course, it is possible thai th^ 
strange resemblance was merely occidental, 
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"The CuckWi Bird."— Sir,— May I poi 
out a misquotation of Shakespeare which 1 
ours in a recent issue of Thb Countrv-Siu 

quotes the passage ■■ 

from " King Henrv 

IV.," Part J,, Act v.. 

Scene I., lines 5<i, etc. ; 

but line 60 was given 

as : " As that ungentle 

gull, the cuckoo bird," 

It should be, " the 
cuckoo's b'rd." It is, 
I think, particularly 
desirable that (his cor- 
rect rendering should 
be preserved, because it 
shows the original 
meaning of the word 

young bird or nestling. 
The original form of 
the word was " brid," 
as appears in Chaucer, 
and it comes from Ihe 
same root as the wordi: 
"brood" and "breed." 
The word for a full- 
grown bird was ' ' fowl, " 
and this was getierally 
in u-;e to as laie a date 
as the translation of the 1.1,1 
authorised version of i'^O'^i 
the Bible In 161 
Yours, etc, H. 
White. Kedleston 
Road, Derby. 

ThDBdCr sad Greenay.- Sir,— Has electricity 
any effect on insect life? I ask the question 
as Jifler a very severe electric storm on Ihe 
and inst., the green and black fly which was 
on almost all plants and irecs disappeared, 
OTid is only now, in a slight degree, begin- 
ning to make its appearance again. As a prac- 
tical Hardener I can say I have never known 
the g' Ecn fly so omnipresent as this year, and 



•for who can know the full 
pdigree of even a well-bred horse? The sub- 
jeii is obscure .ind interesting. — M, Si'iooteH, 
Yonng Cuckoo'* Courage — Sir,- A young 
cuckoo has been reared in a robin's nest in 
some ivv on the wall. The youngster pecked 
at the hand of anyone who went to the nest, 
standing on its legs and reaching over to get 
at the intruii.-r. In the evening it turned 
round with its head to the wall. It was in a 
garden at Polegale.— Yours, etc.. E. SuMie, 
Pevensey Road, Sl.-I,eonards-on-Sea. 

Foxei Reared In ConDnencat.— Sir,- 1 

send herewith a photograph of sis, young foxes 



Proiitablo Poultry Culture. 

By "CHANTICLEER' 
Liver DlteiH. 

UNFORTUNATELY at this time I find a 
prevalence of liver disease, which arise* 

liberal a diet being generally the chief cause, 
whilst want of proper grit, tainted runs, -and 
overcrowding are often responsible for the 
trouble. 

Il wilt be invariably found in fon'U whose 
combs are discoloured, being dark or almost 
purple instead of blood-red. 

Here let me state that the comb is the best 
indicator of good health and mosi reliable test 
of a bird's general condition. The face will 
also be pale, and even white, instead ot bright 
red. Lasieness often accompanies liver 
ditease, and it will be noticed thai the ex- 
creta is of a yellowish colour, whilst the 
tuberculous deposit in the liver will cause a 
general wasting. 

If fowls are badly affected, it is best 10 kill 
off quickly all diseased ones; but in the t^fh 
stages it is possible with care to eradicate ihe 
germs from a flock by careful treatment, 

1 know of nothing better than sal'ne purga- 
tives, such as 10 grains of bicarbonafe of 
potash and 6 grains of Epsom salts twice , a 
day for a few days, alternated with 6 grains* 
of rhubarb ; also add 10 drops of nitric arid 
to every pint of water given. 

All aflJected birds should be isolated and fed 
sparingly on bread and milk until an improve- 
ment is noticeable, '•, 

A good supply of green foofl — leiiucc for 
preference — must be given daily; in fact. I 
will add that if more of this succulent green is 
given to poultrv tbev would be much bene- 
fitted. 

SubsHtnt* for Grau Rnni. 

The luxury of grass runs tor our poultrv, 
and especially in the rearing of our young 
stock, is very- desirable ; but unfi rlunaiely 
many of my readers have to keep the r birds 
in closely-confined runs. 

An excellent plan often adopted bv town 

limited space is to 
purchase from any 
egg-merchant or grocer 
<■ a fewempty egg-bo:(es, 
which should be iilk^ 
with moist earth, and 
well pressed down to 
thin four inches or 
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Six Toung Foxoi. 
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bred in captivity, which ma 
and interest to many. Thi 
stand — a Mr. Garratt, of 1 
Ilkley, Yorks— -became poss 
when in young, and reared : 
photograph was taken in tli 



be ot use to you seeds at intervals, the supply of green can 

owner, I under- be kept going for some lime, and when placed 

ne Bridge Hold. !n on- mrnpr of Ihe fowl-run will always be 

ssed of the vixen neat and tidy. One decided advantage in the 

The .tdoption of ih's plan i ' ' " 



mn ot 1905 ; tor young stock I know ot 

a tne cuos were, as vou can see. a fine for the provisinn of fresh gi 

;er.— Y'ours. etc., P. G. Lane, Springfield small cost. After the inilial si 

lad, Wimbledon. expense or trouble will be incu 
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BJ&.N.A. 

(Brttlih EmptM Nkturatlsts' AsHclatton.) 

LJITHERTO I have published brief extracts 
r| from lelleri receiveij from members who 
J offer 10 belp in the work of Ihe Associa- 
tion in dilTerent wayi. In future, in order to 
save valuable space, only the names and ad- 
dressea will be published under explanatory 
headings. 

IdcmiHcallwi Ol Speclment.— If a stamped 
and addressed envelope or postcartl, with 
stamps lor return postage of specimens, il de- 
sired, be sent, the following classes of speci- 

Brilish Reptiles, Crabi, Spidiri. and Hacro- 
lepidoplera :— By T. Edward Belcher, 14, 
Clephane Road, Canonbury, London. N. 

Birds Eggt^—H. B. Turney, Lancaster 
Banit, Ul version . 

fiirili. Eggs, Lefidoptera in Woolwich Dis- 
trict ;— W. E. Foster, 18, Parry Road, Plum- 
stead, VVoodwich, S.E. 

AMlilanl Sccretarlet. — Und^r this and the 
following heads will be published Ihe names 
and addresses of those who volunteer to as- 
sist in the work ol the Association ; and to 
each of ihem we shall, I hope, be able to ap- 
portion a separate department : — 

H. H. Booker, 153, Albert Road, Hecley, 
Sheffield ; H. S. Cheavin, 70, Somerset Road. 
Huddersfield. 
Local Sccrelirlci. 

The Hull Diilrict of Yorkshire :^A. ]. 
Moore, 9, Brook Street, Hull, Yorks. 

Tunbridge Wells and District .-—Arthur 
Holmes Baker, 46, St. James's Park, Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

Brighlan anil District :— Rupert f. Messent, 
i<l. Old Sicine, Brighton. 

Ulveriton District 0/ Lancashite .-—11. B. 
Turney, Lanciister Bank, Ulverslon. 

H'ool^Uh District.— VJ . Ernest Foster, 18, 
Parry Place, Plunistead, Woolwich, S.E. 

Duljvich Districl !—}. Aeutt, 114, Upland 
Road. Eau Lhilwich, S.E. 

B.E.N.A. yiwary?— Sir,— Might not your 
admirable paper be made the medium for es- 
tablishing what has long seemed to me to be 
a desideratum among naturalists — vii., a 
scientific circulating library? Many scientific 
books quickly become out of date, and most 
scientific works, while still new, are so expen- 
sive as to be beyond the means of ihe majority 
of readers. The ordinary circulating libraries 
ciinnot undertake to procure such books, which 
are not likely to be much in demand among the 
subscribers, and (hough the Times' Book Club 
can, and does, supply any book asked for (ex- 
cept books of reference), the annual subscrip- 
tion is beyond Ihe means of many, I have 
long wondered whether a icienlific circulating 
library could be started among a limited num- 
ber of persons interested in science as a private 
undertaking. The librarian should be a per- 
son of sufficient leisure to devote the necessary 
time and attention to the matter, and must 
have Ihe means of noting each new scientific 
work as it appears — whether on zoology, 
bolnny, geology, astronomy, etc. — so as to keep 
Ihe I'brarv up-to-date. All the scientific maga- 
zines should be taken. The rules and rate of 
subscrlplion should be very carefully con- 
sidered. — Yours faiihhilly. M. Cohde[.ia Lhoh. 
(Would anv member with the requisite leisure, 
scholarship, and opportunities undertake the 
work of honorary librarian as an experiment, 
provded that the Hon. Cordelia Leigh's sug- 
gestion were found practicable? — E. K. R.| 

twti*T Clabt. — I am requested to !^tale that 
any member under 19 years of age resid. 
ing in Manchester is eligible for member- 
ship of the Junior Branch of the South Man- 
chc.ier Naturalists' Association. Names and 
Addresses should be sent to F. Thorp, Secre- 
tary. 91, Wellington Street, Moss Side, Man- 

B.E.N.A. LIM ttl Members.— This has been 
ddayed in order that 1 might include in it 
the names and addresses of those members 
who are volunteering to act as temporary 



local secretaries, to identity specimens, to con- 
duct exchanges, to distribute specimens or 
papers, to give general information, to show 
their collections to members, etc. 1 felt that 
the list would be so much more valuable ic 
members with this information included in it 
that it was worth while delaying the issue of 
the list for the purpose. 

Free DlftribatloB ol Speclmcni Sir,— I am 

employed at a naturalist's stores, and oflen 
throw away birds' eggs and insects that would 
suit admirably as specimens for natural his- 
tory lessons (slightly cracked eggs and insects 
without anlennn). If anyone cares to pay 
postage on same, and they can satisfy me that 



Holiday Haunts. 

We are devoting space during Ihe holiday 
season to a Series of short notes on desirable 
places for the Nature-lover, and all desirous 
of spending happy days far from the ;moke of 
cities. We should be glad to receive from 
renders who'know such places and are willing 
to answer inquiries about them from intcndinj; 
visitors, short paragraphs, descriptive of the 
places together with good pholograuhs for 
reproduction on a small scale. 

Dnnwlch. — Most people have heard of Dun- 
wich and its strangely romantic history. It 
was once the chief seaport on Ihe East Coast. 
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they are wanted for the above, or some kin- 
dred purpose, I should be only too g^ail to send 
same 10 ihcm.— Yours, etc., W. K. Foster, 
18, Parrv Road, Plumsiead, Woolwich. S.E. 

Free Dlslrlbntlon of "The Country •SUc."— 
The following names of members willing to 
receive and distribute copies of The Counthv- 
SlOE have been received :— Edgar Calvert, 4, 
Higgin Street, Burnley, Lanes. ; Hor W. 
Thomas, 66, Newport Road, Cwmcarn, Cross 
Keys. Newport, Mon. : J. W. Bell, Henry 
Street, Thornk-y. R.S.O., Co. Durham; R. 
J. Dimmctt. 115. Antill Road, Bow, London, 



ks.— Questions are so fre- 
quently sent in as to the " best book " for this 
or that branch of nature-sludy that a list of 
recommended books in all branches would 
probably be very serviceable to members. As 
tastes differ in books, [ do not feel qualified to 
draw up the list myself ; and I should be glad 
if members who have found any books parti- 
cularly useful to (hem in any branch of nature 
work would send me on a postcard the name 
of the book, author, publisher, and price, also 
staling whether the book is recommended for 
the beginner or the eipert student, or both.— 
E. K. R. 

Correspondence Desired. 

Geology, Falceontology, and Zoology : — E. 
St, A. Brooksbank. Residential Chambers, 
Cromer Hall. Leeds. 

Botany or Conchology.^F. C. Long. 168, 
Russell Terrace, Padiham, i.jincs. 

CollectlODi 00 View — Dear Sir,— I shall be 
pleased to show my collection of stuffed birds 
to any member alter six o'clock. — Yours, etc., 
H. G. Brock, 3, Doncaster Gardens. Harrin- 
gay, N. 

Dear Sir,— I shall always be pleased to 
show my collection of general natural history 
objects but principally insects at any time. — 
Yours, elc. J. F. Brimlev, 75, Jeffreys Road, 
Clapham. London. 

Dear Sir, — I should be very glad to show 
my collection of shells to any member who 
happens to be in this district, and also to 
^bow the collection of natural history objects, 
etc.. in the museum of the " Burnley Literary 
and Philosophical Society. "—Yours truly, F. 
C. Lost., 168, Russell Terrace, Padiham, 



ruins now remaining. Dunwich, the once- 
splendid citv, is now merely a village with one 
Mitle -direct,' five miles from Darsh:tm Station. 
li.E.R. : an ide»l place for a holiday, within 
easy distance of Southwold and picturesqtic- 
Walberswick— or -arlisls' land," as it is some- 
times called. — L. A. Simpsos', Hachcston, 
Wickham Market, Suffolk. 

5altbum-by<tbe'Sea. — Situ.iied, ns ii is, 
nearly at the mouth of the River Tee^^. Salt- 
burn holds an enviable position as a seaside 
resort. The country round about is both 
romantic and picturesque. From Huntcliffe, a 
huge headlead over 370 feet above the sea, a 
glorious vjew can be obtained of Ihe North 
Sea on one side, and Ihe beautiful Cleveland 
(inland) District on the othfr. The Italian 
Gardens, terminating in a stretch of natural 
woodlands, extending lor two miles, and con> 
taining waterfalls, glens, and rivulets, are an 
ideal spot for the naturalist. Swarming 
around Huntcliffe arc myriads of sea-birds of 
all sorts. Should the visitor possess a camera, 
he will find some of the loveliest spots in the 
kingdom to photograph.— Hugh W. Cook, 
10, Birdsall Road, Redcar, North Y'orkshirc. 

Tlnlem.— Tintern. with all the beauties of 
the Wye and its famous valley and abbej-, is 
a charming place for a summer holiday ;' but 
what I did last year was 10 go back four 
miles into the hills, where, about Llanisheii 
and Trellich, there are Utile cottages lo be 
rented very cheaply hidden among orchard- 
and woodland. Here you may be as countri- 
fied as you please, with no one lo care how 
you dress or what you do. and all around is 
some of the most glorious scenery in Britain 
There are polnls on the road from Chepstow 
(eight miles away) to Monmouth, where vou 
can see over the whole wide valley of the lJ«k 
to Abergavenny, nearly twenty miles distant, 
a delicious panorama of wooded slope, farm- 
land, and winding streams, Chep-itow Caslle 
is close at hand. Here, between TreHirh and 
Llanishen, is the great balllefield when- 
Harold smote the allied Welsh Kings; nrd in 
the former place stand some Drntdical stooe- 
whicJi the local rustics rail " Harold Slones." 
though Harold probably knew no more aboxtt 
the stones than we, for ihev were a^s old in 
his dav.— Wm. H. Wick, care of Tffe Coivtb, - 
Side, '3 and 4, Tudor Street. London, R.C. 
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Caravans for Nature Study. 

By L. C. R. CAMERON. 

THE practical sportsman or student of natural history, or 
lover of nature and wild life, will find no more eftective, 
or pleasanter way, of pursuing his researches or 
gratifying his tastes than by means of a caravan tour. 

If he be an angler, he may take his "living waggon " to 
the very shores of the lake or bay, or to the banks of the river 
or canal in which he is to fish. If he be a gunner, he may rent 
a moorland, or any other shooting, irrespective of sleeping 
accommodation in lodge or farmhouse, and travel thither in 
his caravan, a veritable shooting-box on wheels. If he be an 
otter hunter, he can go wiih hounds frmn stream to stream, 
and be independent of the village inn. With a second caravan, 
fitted to be used as a lodging room for hounds, he will be still 
more truly his own master, and will be able to visit spots other- 
wise inaccessible, and to hunt them, moreover, at a minimum 
of expense. 

The naturalist, and more particularly the collector, would, if 
he were aware of its advantages, no more move without his 
caravan than without his field glass or his net. He may 
pitch his camp actually in the midst of the birds and beasts 
that he more particularly wants to study. 

Birds especially get used to a caravan in no time, and may 
be heard hopping about the roof or singing from a perch upon 
the dome very soon after the sun has risen in the morning ; and 
the habits of many, ordinarily very shy and seldom seen about 
the precincts of a house, ttill be easily observable from behind 
the persienne shutters of the caravan window. 

The habits, too. of the nociurnal animals, fox, otter, and 
badger, can be more closely and consistently studied from the 
shelter of a caravan. 

The collector of moths has in a caravan a simplification of 
the problem of collection. Having taken it to the haunt of the 
species he more particularly desires to obtain, he has but to 
light a gauze -protected lamp and set all his windows open, and 
he will have the van very speedily filled with specimens of the 
moths he needs ; of such, nl any rate, as will come to " light," 
and of some others, which he will then have little difficulty in 
gcttinfj into his possession. 

The botanist or entomologist, too, may take with him heavy 
microscopes, with which, otherwise, he would find it difficult, 
or. at least. Inconvenient to travel ; and the practical nieteor- 
obgist may carry all his instruments with him and make 
really valuable weather observations from many different points 
of vantage. Indeed, all people fond of scientific pursuits, from 
the astronomer to the geologist, may follow their passion in a 
caravan more readily than from a residence in liotel or lodging- 

Those who are taxidermists, or tiers of flies, or whose calling 
is connected with the outdoor world and the open-air life, may 
pursue it to infinitely greater advantage in a house on wheels 
than from a house founded upon the proverbial rock. Indeed, 
it is to be wondered at that more such do not elect to earn 
their living in so simple, inexpensive, and pleasant a fashion. 
So far the caravan dwelling seems to have been applied only 



in the realm of trade to the hawking of brushes and baskets, or 
the taking of photographs. Surely there is a wide field here 
for enterprise, in these days of over-crowded cities and cut- 
throat competition. 

A painter of sign boards, a turner or a cooper, a bird or rat 
catcher, a rabbit irapper, or a professional collector of old 
china or curios, picture restorers, painters, bookbinders, a host 
of craftsmen and artisans struggling, perhaps, in the insalu- 
brious slums of large towns, would, an' they brought their skill 
and craftsmanship to the very doors of the folk who need them 
- — but are too busy or too lazy' to go in quest of their services — 
find that they could make a respectable livelihood frcHn a 



Many a country cottage, standing remote from a town, goes 
unpainted ; many an inn signboard grows yearly more inde- 
cipherable ; many a garret in farmhouse and hall is crowded 
with broken but entirely repairable furniture; all for ladc of 
the ready hand to do the work on the spot. 

In every country house library there are scores of books need- 
ing to be rebound, and a really competent and respectable work- 
man, bringing his tools and materials with him, would find 
the owners readily acquiesce in the proposition that he should 
take the work in hand, since It is probable that only the trouble 
and bother of packing and despatching the backless volumes to 
London has operated to delay their reparation. 

The town-dwelling country-lover, whose only chance of visit- 
ing the countryside is during his brief annual holiday, and from 
Saturday afternoons to Monday mornings, would find the pos- 
session of a caravan an enormous boon. He could keep his 
caravan in some farmer's yard or hay barn, at a ^convenient 
distance from town, and escape thereto as early as might be 
on the Saturday. 

For a very few shillings the former would let him a horse, 
and he could start away to spend his Sunday in some green lane, 
beside some river bank, or on some breezy common, where he 
could botanize, or angle, or merely be lazy, to his heart's 

By Monday morning he could have brought his caravan to 
an anchor at some other convenient farm adjacent to a station 
from which to return to th^ office in London; and on the suc- 
ceeding Saturday rejoin it and make a fresh departure. 

All this at a tithe of the expense that such week-ends would 
entail were he compelled to sleep and eat at hotels or lodging- 
houses. On his annual holiday he could take a wider and 
longer flight, and journey, if his fancy so decided, to the sea- 
coast, where in some quiet spot close to the beach, he might 
encamp, and live the day long in pyjamas and a panama, his 
caravan an ideal bathing machine, louring car, and hotel 
combined. 

If he be a married man he may do the like, for there are no 
hardships for ladies to undergo in a caravan, as in camping- 
out under canvas. He may even let his furnished house in the 
suburbs, and live all the summer through in his house on 
wheels, touring round the immediate outskirts o( London, and 
travelling up to business from the nearest station every day. 

For such an one the purchase of a comfortable caravan should 
prove a good investment, since he will have no difficulty in 
letting it to his brother clerks or business friends at a quite 
remunerative rent during such week ends or fortnights as he 
may not need it himself. 

Travellers and show proprietors obtain as much as £$ a 
week rent for their living waggons during the summer months ; 
and during the autumn and winter months a second-hand 
caravan may often be picked up in the yards on the Surrey side, 
where many of them pass the winter, for as little as from £2^ 
to £s°- Thoroughly cleaned, re-upfiolstered, and re-fitted, 
such a van may, by the exercise of a little ingenuity, be ren- 
dered by the possessor, single-handed, very comfortable at very 
little expense. 

Speaking from personal experience, I am sure that no lover 
of the countrv will on any grounds ever regret investing in a 
caravan. He' will benefit in health, and need not suffer at all 
in pocket, and will be brought into closer louch with nature and 
wild life than he can in any other way. 

The pastime among ail lovers of nature and the open air 
was never more popular than it has been this year. Some 
hundreds of caravans, built, bought, borrowed, or rented, are 
touring in southern England at the moment of writing. The 
Travel Exhibition 10 be held in London in May and June next 
wiJI have a section specia'ly devoted to caravans and camping- 
out generally, so that visitors may then examine at leisure 
various types of touring waggon. 
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THE WEEK*S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(Sre />Ojee -114). 



I. Mik mat Female Brown Halntreik BntterBy, Thrda (.p(t.I<e, nndertUc (A. E. Tontre). 2. Female and Male Black Hair. 
••leak Bntterfly, Th^dt, fnm., underside (A. E. Tonge). 3. WIM Hop, llumului lubulus (G. B. Norrev.l 4. Caternll. 

U™ rt the Pale TuMWk Motb, Dasychira pudibunda (C. W, Colthriip). 5. Old Partridge*, Petdix bcd'ix cock and hen 

ihewing vHal dlHerence lo honc-ihoc mark on brcatt (OilEy Grabham). 6. Gran of Pamaitni, Pamassia faluilris (1 H 
Hemsley), 7, Lapwing or Peewit, Vanellus vanelliu (B. Hanley). 
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Answers to Correspondents. 
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DrigMiQ;. — No, the large drHgonRy, 
jEschna grandis, enclosed, is not an uncom- 
mon insect, wherever there is any still or 
sluggish water. In the earlier stages of life 
it lives under water. — (to W. FjIHMbh, Wool, 
wich.) 

Insect tn Qaft-tnUng. — The insect which 
plugged up the gas-tubing used in photo- 
graphy wae a leaf-cutter hee ; and the mixture 
of leaves and honey, etc., which you washed 
out had been a row of neat thimble-shaped 
cells, fitting ore into another with an egg and 
a store ol ioud in each.— <lo Cvbil F. MaynE, 
Forest Hill.) 

Freak Gerulum.— It is not very unusual for 
clusters of geranium flowsr* to produce several 

(lo A. Brooks, Hackney.) 

TuneacK or BLrdi In TronMe.— Yes, I have 
no doubt ihat the blackbird which has dis- 
hevelled feathers and can hardly fiy is only 
very ijine because it is in disiress. Wild crea- 
tures when in real trouble seem Co regard 
human beings us a minor danijer compared 
with the rsk of death and starvation. But 
what the disease is which so Irequently causes 
blackbirds to go bald and lose their plumage, I 
cannot say. — ^10 K. Bolland, Hough Green. 
Chester.) 

Stoat tn a HonM.— Yes, ii is unusual for a 
stoat to enter a house. Probably it had fol- 
lowed the track of a rat or niouw. — (to J. S. 
Tassek. Forest Hill.) 

Large Flock ol StarHngi — No, the flack of 
starlings, which were so numerous that Ihey 
took one minute and twenty seconds to pass 
overhead were not migrating, but simply go- 
ing to some bed of reeds or osiers to roost lor 
the night— (to E. W. Elton, Oakleigh, Amble- 
cote.) 

Insecti Wentified.— Quite a number of 
rpnders have recently sent for identification a 
large and formidable -looking winged insect, 
boldly banded with black and yellow, armed 
with what looks like a sting a quarter of an 
inch long at the tail, and having something of 
the appearance of a hornet. This is the 
giant'talled wasp (Sirex gigas) and the sup- 
posed sting is the apparatus by which the 



Partridge's High Nesl.^Alihough of course 
it is not usual to find a French partridge's 
nest in an ivied wall nine feet from the ground, 
there are many inslances on record of this bird 
nesting in haystacks at even a greater height, 
or even in a tree. From these high nests the 
young probably reach the ground simply by- 
lumbling duwn. They must be half killed by 
the fal! ; but they are light and soft.— (to W. 
Garnbtt, Great Yarmouth.) 

Blrtli oI Dragonfly.— The object represented 
is the empty skin of the larva, from which ■ 
flat-bodied dragonfly, Libellula depreaa, has 
emerged. When about to change the larva, 
which has for nine or ten months lead a 
stealthy carnivorous life in the mud under 
some sluggish water, crawls an inch or two 
out of the water. Then it halls fOr some time 
until dry, and then proceeds to crawl higher, 
sometimes ascending several feet before it finds 
a position which suits it. Here it fixes itself 
tightly with its claws, and presently the skin 
splits down the shoulders and across the back 
of the head. Through this T-shaped opening 
the head, wings, and legs are gradually drawn. 
Then a long pause ensues, white the legs are 
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latch wood. The grub feeds inside the de- 
caying or sickly wood of these trees ; and it 
often happens that the insect emerges after 
the wood has been cut into planks in limber 
■is, or even after the planks have been used 
for floorings, etc. — (to Joseph Kenwohthv, 
Deepcar ; R. W. Guson, Maynoolh, Co. 
Kildare ; T- Hayes, Stalybridge, and others.) 

.Another insect which has puzzled several 
rr;iders is a large green caterpillar with (ufts 
of short bristles growing out of small white 
points nn<;ed with black and small red marks 
on its sides. This is the caterpillar of the 
Emperor Moth, and it feeds on heather, etc. 
—(to C, G. H. D.. Gordon Camp, and others.) 

The beautiful green fly with ample gauzy 
swings, slender body, and bright opalescent 
eyes, is the lacewing fly. It is as useful as 
beautiful from its habll, both as grub and 
perfect insect, of destroying plant lice. Were 
it not for its villainous smell it would be. per- 
haps, the most perfect example of " uiilc rum 
dulci " in the animal world, — (to Miss A. 
WmnLL.) 



Empty Cue of DragoD-Fly. 



the creature waits motionless while its wings 
gradually expand and harden. When ready 
for flight every pan of the insect is a good deal 
longer and larger than the skin from which 
it was drawn.— (lo W, E, Lmi.E, The Bank 
House, Dawlish.) 

Balralreak Bnltcrflles.—The white letter 
hairslreak is local but not uncommon, and is 
quite distinct from the black hairslreak, which 
is now very rare indeed. They are easily dis- 
tinguished because the white lines on the under- 
sides of the white letter hairstreak make a 
fairly distinct W ; hence its name. It is true 
that these butterflies have a habit of sitting 
upon trees out of reach of the net ; but as a 
boy I used to find that by tossing up a small 
stone close to (hem and catching the stone as 
il fell I often got the butterfly into my net loo — 
it having pursued the falling stone. See 
•■ Week's Wild Life " this week,— (to G, T. 
French, Hackney.) 

CarnlTorons Ponltry.— It is not at all un- 
usual to see farmyard hens pursue a young 
sparrow. Thev frequently kill and eat helpless 
small birds.— (to G. F., Quorn. Uics.) 

Incomplete Insects.— It is not very unusual 
to find moths or butterflies with one wing, 
especially one underwing, very much smaller 
than the opposite one. If, however, breeders 
of insects would make notes of any cater- 
pillars or chrysalids which are slightly injured 
or defective and keep them separate, he might 
get some valuable lifiht upon the w.iy in 
which such cripples are produced. — (to Miss A. 
Wilhall.) 



Alligators' Eye*,— Of course it is not true 
that alligators have four eyes. The ship's 
doctor who said so must either have been a 
very ignorant man for his profession, or mu'l 
have been deliberately fooling your friend.— (10 
T. S. B., Dublin.) 

The Ailaoibas Tree.— Many exotic trees 
only Hower wiih us in exceptionally hot sea- 
sons; but in the case of the Ailanlhut. 
commonly called the tree of heaven, flowering 
is ordinarily prevented by gardeners, bet^ute 
it is chietiy valued for its foliage, and by 
cutting it down every year young strong shoots 
with graceful foliage, but no blossoms art 
produced.— <to P. E. V., Belsize Lodge, Hamp. 
■tud.) 

Swallows' PirMitea.— The "horrid, spider- 
like insects " which almost always run into 
your hand when you pick up a disabled swal- 
low or martin are special parasites of these 
unlucky birds ; and I believe it it usually 
through their attacks that the birds are dis- 
abled and weakened. They are really tn-o- 
winged flies, but their wings have dwindled 
and arc useless for flight. They arc a kind 
of forest fly, and may be called " swallovi 
flies." — (to Miss E. Hidgktts, Newbur", 
Berks). 

Ants and Thunder.- There is no direct con- 
nection between the swarming of winged ants 
and thunderstorms ; but still, sultry weather. 
such as the ants select for flight, often precede* 
storms.— (to K. P. Kkvwooi>.) 

Sterewcoplc Camera. — You cannot do 
better than to send to Thornton, Pickard and 
Co., Altrincham, for particulars of their Rubt 
Camera, filled for stereoscopic work. The 
camera is a good one. and will wear well ; 
this I know from experience. Lenses may be 
fitted to any price, but their own cheap lenses 
will do very good work. You had belter work 
with a half-plate size rather than a stereo size. 
Geo. W. Pkabcb to Dr. G. J. Willtajis, 
Haltw'histte.) 



Oar Photo. Competition. 

The CotiNTRV-SiD^ offers prizes annually t< 
■he extent of twelve guineas for the best pho1(»- 
graphs ol natural history subjects sent in by 
its readers. This sum is divided up, and ooa 
guinea is awarded each month. 

The prize tor July has gone lo Mr. T. 
Eveleigh. 6i, Elphinslone Road, Hastings, for 
a very beautiful photograph of white currants. 
Some of the other photos sent in were excellent, 
and special mention must be made of a p.irii- 
cularly good reHeclion by Mr. G. Owen, J, 
Church Road, Barnton, Northwich, and a fine 
study of a Lilium .\uralum by Mr. J. M. Hob- 
day, 15. Church Hill, Walthamstow. 

Photographs intended for Ihe September com- 
petition should'have their titles and names and 
addresses of their senders written clearly an 'he 
bach, and should be addressed: "Prize 
Photos," Thi Counthv-Sidk, 2 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3S. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We retain 
the right to use any photos sent in. Stamps 
should be enclosed if the return of the photo- 
grnphs is desired in case of rejection. 

The Little Booh ol Ideal,— There v. pre nevri 
so many thinkers, never so many things to 
think about as now. Every day reveals some 
new thought at work in the world. The 
Editor of Ihe " Harmsworth Self-Educator " 
has prepared a " Little Book of Ideas," tieal- 
ing simply and suggestively with things that 
are engaging the attention of the gicalesi 
thinkers of our time. It is a key to Ihe trend 
of modern thought, a guide to the fundamental 
ideas of the world and human life. A copy of 
this wonderful little book, which is a guide to 
6,000 hours of reading and 10,000 subjects of 
conversation, will be sent free anywhere in 
replv to a postcard to " The Manager, jl., 
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Nature Records of tlie Week. 

* (Sent in by readert of The Coontry-Sidb.) 

Graufus.— One measuring 3j ft. II in. was Molesey.— (A. C. llayler.) Three Hjins up BUIMrlllM ftod Hotbl. 

caught off Redcar on August 1st. — (H. W. river at Souihwark Bridge, August lolh.^ (A. Clifdes Nonpahiel (Cnlocaln /roiinOi lakan 

Cook.) C. E.)— Small flock between the Thames on August i3lh at Ventnor, I. of W. This 

Snowv Owl. — A fine specimen has Iwen bridges, August ijlh,— (B. D. Wenban ) exceedingly rare visitor appears not 10 have 

diol in Ireland and sent 10 Messrs. Williams, Su\ll Copfhh Butterfly caught on August been previously recorded from the Isle of 

of Dame Street, Dublin, to be set up.— (T- S. j, j^ ^ i^indow of the Roomol Company's Wight.— (F. Draper, 1, St. Boniface Flats, 

B.) P.M. reports from Ongar, Essex, seeing Laboratory in Billiter Street, in the heart of Ventnor.) 

• snowy owl Hymg at dusk. This may have the City —(S R Bult.) GbaYUnG BimERFLY.- Very numerous in 
been only a barn owl. which looks quite white ' ' ' *. v. - . ^ ^ Devon this year, almost equalling the meadow 
.t tlusk,- but the record from Ireland so early Spa rrowhawk seen ,n Kensington Gardens ^^^> ;^^^ ;^ -< «^ ^^„^ „„, 
in the year is unusuaL-Eo. o" S^iy 18th and on several later dates ; and ^^ ^^^ ,_^^,^*; ^;„^ and downs.-(K., North 

Hawfinch seen to take a rock-chafer from flycatchers have reared broods there again 

. rose bush and devour it.-(0. F., Quorn. '^'^y^"- ^^'' have been unusually scarce ,n ^^'^^^^ Bt;TTEPFLY.-As noticed in Nor.h- 

Leics.) ]f"<ion this year ; but bees, humb.e bees, and ^^^^ ^^^ ^ ^^.^ ^^^ ^^^ unusually plenli- 

UssEB WiuTE-TnROAT still singing at Wim- hoverfl.es n.ore numerous han usual Ihe f^, ;„ s^„ev. At the same time the Small 

bledon, August I9th.-(B. D. Wenban.) plague of vapourer caterpillars in Hyde Park c^bbaoE White and the Shall TortoisesiieLl 

Gre« Chested Gbeue. at least two pairs, attacked almost every tree, even laburnums, j,^^^ teen comparatively scarce.-{H. C. Haw- 
succeeded in rearing young this year on the planes, and rhododendrons. Mushrooms ha e Godslone.) 
reservoir at Qi.orn, Leics.-(G. F.) been appearing regularly since early summer 

Chaffinch.— At the end of June « chaffinch 'm a square near Lancaster Gate.— <"■ P- K. Other iDHStl, &e. 

was found sitting on eggs in a nest from which Neale.) The Small Stag Beetle (Dotcm tarotteti- 

•he had reared a brood about a month before. pipcdus), usually abundant in Devonshire, not 

— {G- F-. Quorn, Leics,) From HaDehMter. see" 'his year.— (A. H. Swinlon, Totnes.) 

CORNCRAKES -Very rare this season around ^„^^^^ ^^^^ , ,„ ^„g„„ „, ^ Usually common in Norfolk, not seen this year. 

Gasonbury. Somerset.-(E. M. Murray-Mor- ^.^^ .^ ^,,^ ^^ quarter general ly^ Sanp- ^/he West OF Encland SP.t>ER {Pft.Irn, 

* Ho«,NO P.tiEON.-ln the event of any reader :rv'""ne\7'''Man"cherer "Z^ust "rih^^' ^heJ P'"'''-"^'-''^.), no. seen for several years, has 
fccognising a lost pigeon by means of this - '^i,^ ,^^^^ ^^^ neighbourhood \biut the f^^^H SwXn Totnes)"' ''*"" 
record, I should be glad to know when and „■.,.■ „, ,,,„ „„„,], "jp m Mmrau Mnr. ' ;., =^'""'?"' loines.) 

from Uere it was flown.-Et>. :-Blue. with """"'^ *'^ '''« month.-(E. M. Murray-Mor- Wasps which are reported scarce elsewhere 

metal ring marked ''R. P. 3463, ,906. "-(T. ^""'^ f™ P^T''"^ ,"^ ^outh V^fop-'di^ »-_R-\ 

H. Tait, High Street. Gatehouse, Kirkclid- Very plentiful in Surrey— (HC Hawkins.) 

brighlshire.) KotM ftom Kent. Abundant at Thame. Oxon.— a. A. Jack.) 

There have been plenty of house martins Wild Plant*. • 

wru on nigTanon. f^^^ j^^^ swallows and swifts in the Yalding Dog Rose.— A number of correspondents re- 

Ci'RLEWs. — Flock of ihem near Siannington, district. Wasps were quite a pest. — (R. W. port the finding ol wild roses again in bloom 

Northumberland, August 6th.— (T. M. Alii- Pet her.)— [This is a very interesting contrast in August.- Ed. 

ion, M,D,) Sis on same dale near Kirkby- lo the stale of things higher up the east coast, The Lessm Butter wort.— I find this U not 

Lonsdale.— (H. E. Lupton.) Three seen on in North Norfolk, where house martins have so uncommon in Devon as mentioned in the 

Beaulleu River, Hants, August 4th,— (Rupert been scarce, swallows more numirous than " Homeland " series of books, as 1 hove found 

J. Messent). Thirty-one seen flyinir south- usual, swifts peculiarly abumlanl, and wasps it this vear in even bog I have .looked lor it, 

wpst, the wind being N.W., at 6.J0 p.m., conspicuously absent.— E. K. R.J from Cawsand 10 Yes Tor.— (K.. North Row.) 

August, I gth.—(T. J. Beesion.) ^^^^■™"" ■ ■■ ■ — ^^^-^^^^^^ ■— > ' 

Swifts.— Last seen on Sussex border, near »<>*•» '""» "?•• 
Tunbndge Wells, August 12th.— (J. C. Sten- Golden Eagle and 
ring.) The majority left Ponlefract August Buzzard seen and 
13th.— (Miss P. H. Arundel.) Many left North heard ; ravens com- 
Norfolk, August nth.— (E. K. R.) mon ; carrion crow 

Martins. — Very large flocks migrated from '^^^ ""v '">''*! mam 
Bosham. Sussex, .•August iSth.— (F. H. Lan- shearwater and plai- 

jon-) ""Y" ^"" ,r'"^"^' 

ElDGR.— All the males had left Stonehaven, iith-i3th. — {'■J- 'i- 
N.B.. by July 31st, leaving females and young, "nd R. B. Whyie.) 
-(A. D. Hopkinson.) ^^ ^^^^ CtowUnd 

Dt;CK andTial arriving m Sussex, August IHJtrll^t of Yofki. 
18th.— (F. H. Lanyon.) 

U(« HMto. 



ButtebfliE-s, House. 
Flies, and Bebs have 

Spotted Flycatcher.- Voung still in nest, year. — (S.' Cook. Mid- 
August 13th, Beaminster, Dorset. — (Miss Ida dlesbro.) 
Norman.) Yellowmamubb eggs slightly in- 
cubated, August 6th, near Kirkby Lonsdale.— CoriOU Bggl. 
(H. E. Lupton.) Linnet's with eggs, Aug Bullfinch's eire 
ust nth, near ChBtham.-(W. and L. Thomp- ,„^„d ^^^ -^J,^^ 
son.) Partridce hatched ofl^. August 20th, another with perfect 
Wells. Norfolk.— {E. K. R.) Cirl Bunting ^^jjj nJar Kettering — 
with eggs. August 18th, near Coventry.— (W. jm_ WaUis,) 
F. Roberts.) Titurk's {meadow 
•• .- 1 ™_j mpit's) brood of four 
■blbd mb. S,«l Iron, .»« .KB. 

Chtffchaff. — A pure while specimen is now of the ordinary type 

'alive in the possession of Mr. Jos. Jones, The and two pale plue. — (A. 

Aviaries, Round House, Dudley, Worcs.. who Lumb.) 

would be glad lo know if such an albino is on Two canaries hat''!ird 

record. from one egg. but only 

Sparrow.— Grey specimen seen at Melton living for a few hours. 

Uowbray. Lines., August 3rd. — (G. Nail.) were reported to ihe 

Linnet, with perfectly black head, seen near Kettering Naturali-it 

Southampton in July.— JA. D. R. Bacchus.) Society by Mr. F. 

Staruno with white tail. Clevedon. Somer- Martin.— (A. J. Ashcr. 

»et, August 8th.— (E. G. Sargent.) secretary.) 



Lnleii HotM. 



BLACKliEAt>ED GuLLs.^Seen for the first feet long, was killed 
dme on August 3rd above Tagg's Island, East at Ballymena lecently. 



SnskM In Ireland. C^ r\r\n]i^ 

-snake, two DJgillZCd by \J OOV It 
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A Gem for the Bog Garden. 

The Hafsb CeatUn. 

ALTHOUGH il seldom grows much more 
than a foot in height and is often only 
six inches high, the Marsh Gentian (Gen- 
liana pneuinonanihe) is a distinct and striking 
plant, very welcome in the bog-garden in late 
summer and early autumn. 

The flowers, often nearly two incbet long, 
are funnel shaped, of a rich, deep shade of the 
intense blue known as " gentian blue," and are 
easily recognised by the broad greenish stripes 
down the outside of the flower tube. 

The plant is a perennial; but although not 
infrequent in the north of England, it is too 
rare for anyone to feel justified in digging up 
the roots for the purpose of taking them home. 

Prom a single ripe seed capsule, hoivei-er, 
you can, with care in cultivation of seedlings 
ol successive generalioos, obtain as large a 
slock as you require for Ihe garden. 

Th^ natural habitat of the marsh gentian is 
in most heaths and pastures in hilly disliicts. 
In the illustration the flowers are represented 
closed. In sunlight the short broad lobes at 
th3 end of Ihe tube spread outwards. 



light, rich soil sliould be placed on Ihe middle 
of each tuft of carnation and worked In among 
the shoots with the hand. The plants will 
root into this, and in this way get a new 
lease of life. 

Eulr FlowsrlDK Plaoti. 

It is worth while to look among the early 
flowering herbaceous- and Alpine plants lor 
ripe seeds that may be gathered, and if not 
wanted for home use, to distribute among 
friends. In some cases the seeds will have 
germinated, and the question will be, how 
many are to be allowed to grow, and whether 
the old plant must give place to one or mra-e 
ol its young. Seeds ol pansies that were 
sown a fortnight ago are now changed into 
healthy young seedlings from which, with a 
little thinning where they are too thick and 
transplanting where they are loo sparse, there 
will no doubt be a grand bed of flowering 
plants by next April. 

It is surprising how many hardy plants will 
renew themselves without any attention (roni 
the cultivator other than that mentioned. No 



Work for the Week. 

Trimming Tnei and Shrubi. 

DECIDUOWS trees and the larger shrubs 
that have outgrown their quarters, or 
have become ungainly in appearance, 
should be overhauled in Scplemtier before the 
leaves are oS and the superfluous and unsafe 
branches cut out. 

Some attention should be paid to the natural 
shape of the tree, for there is neither sense nor 
reason in lopping plants to make them look 
quite different (rom what they really arc. 

There is an an in pruning and thinning 
which should be practised when even the com- 
monest trees are operated upon. A gardener 
who understands the art can take cartloads of 
growth out of a tree and when he has 
finished there wiU be no evidence o( either 

The atrocious tree lopping so commonly 
practised is altogether unworihy of a country 
that prides itself on its natural effects in its 
gardens, park*, etc. To hack and hew a tree 
because it hasn't some other shape than be- 
longs lo it should be made punishable by law. 
Kor, after ail, trees are a priceless feature in 
a garden, and therefore too much care cannot 
b? bestowed upon them. 

DtbUu. 

Dahlias will need attention if the best re- 
.sults are to be had. .As a rule they develop 
twice as many sfiools as they should be al- 
lowed to carry, and the strongest shoots are 
apt to grow disproportionately. 

A stout stake should be given to each plant 
and the main shoots secured to it with strong 
raflin ties. Earwigs must be kept under, 
or they will soon disfigure the flowers. There 
is no better trap (or them than a three inch 
flower pot with a little hay in the bottom, and 
plined brttom upwards on the top of the stake 
which >iupports the plant. Sorts that do not 
push thr'ir flowers well above their shoots may 
\f improved in effect by the removal of some 
.>f the highest growths. 

lji;«riiiE Csraktlou. 

Carnation layering should now be finished, 
bui if not yet done no time should be lost. 
We have already given directions for the 
proper performance of the operation. Where 
ir is impossible to do the layering on orthodos 
lines we rrcommrnd that a good spadeful of 
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weeds to grow and seed on the manure heap, 
for the seeds will all surely be carried into 
the garden' and spread over the sail ulieii 
manuring time comes, and weeds and their 
seeds have long been forgotten. Hall Ihe 
labour of Ihe garden is spent on weeds, and 
this might be saved by the application ol the 
principle that a stitch in time saves nine. 



Garden Query Answered 

The Tulip Tree.— You say one of your tulip 
trees flowered four years ago and hat not 
flowered since, while another has flowered iliii 
year, the first time lor four yeai^. The .aV.f 
tree should flower annually when it has attaiiKd 
a reasonable size. It does not always flower 
freely, in this country at any rate, as ii U 
a good deal influenced by the cl)aracter of the 



Middleton.) 



o J. E. Watson, The Hall, Stoney 



time must be lost in getting in sufficient 
pelargonium cuttings to supply next year's re- 
ijuirements. The watering pot must be kept 
constantly going among the chrysanthemums, 

Eradleatins Weedi. 

Weeds in the neighbourhood of one's garden 
are often a great nuisance at this time of Ihe 
year, their seeds being distributed by the wind 
and finding lodgment where they are least 

It is worth while to cultivate one's neigh- 
bours, with a view of waging common war 
against the worst of Ihe weeds, A scythe, 
timely applied among the thistles in Ihe hedge- 
row over the fence, or a hoe vigorously ap- 
plied in the neglected garden across the road 
may mean much saving of labour 
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While Cape ttyaclnlli (Calloni'a catidicaai). 
— Those who wish to multiply this noble 
autumn flowering bulb may be glad to know 
that if they collect and sow the ripened seed 
now in the open ground the resulting plants 
will begin lo flower freely three years hence. 

Holiyback DUeaie.— A reader states that his 
hollyhocks, which have been so badly attacked 
by the fungus disease iri recent years that he 
had almost decided lo give up growing his 
" favourite flower," have this year been re- 
markably Irec from it. He attTibules this to 
the summer drought, alternating with down- 
pours of rain. Have other readi'rs (ound 'h* 
hollyhock disease so much less prevalent tins 
year ? 

Flowcn lor Dry SalU—The hot, rainless 
weeks of midsummer were very trying for 
giirdcns with light and shallow soils ; but it is 
from such experiences that the wise gardener 
gels his most useful knowledge. Of common 
flowers — for instance, cornflowers, scabious, 
and marigolds, were never more brilliant than 
on the poorest soils in the hottest weather. 
Marguerites and snapdragons (which everyone 
nowadays calls "antirrhinums") were bettfr 
than usual, so were petunias and common bed- 
ding geraniums. "Another point lo notice was 
that plants with ornamental while foliage, l-be 
-.tachys and cineraria maritina, were whiter aod 
more compact than in a rainy summer, wben 
they are apt lo grow leggy and dull grey in 
colour. From observations like these, garden- 
ers who have to deal with soils that are 
naturally dry gain much knowledge of the kind 
of plants which they can safely grow, whatever 
the weather may be. 

ArittolMblaf— A CorrccHon.— The figure on 
page 183, described as Arislolochia sipho. nas 
.IrittoJotJiia gigas. A sipho is frequently met ' 
with in our gardens, and is quite hardy in ihe 
southern districts of England, It is a cUmb- 
ing plant of luxuriant growth, with large 
green, somewhat heart-shaped, leaves and 
greenish flowers, pipe-like in shape, very much 
smaller and differing widely from the floKfr 
figured, Arittolochias can hardly be termed in- 
sectivorous, the putrescent odour they exhale 
simply serving to attract insects for the pur- 
poses ol fertilisation in the same way that ihe 
sweetness of the rose and mignonette attracts. 
A gigas can only be grown with success undtr 
"glass in this country, but in parts of Norlh 
America and Germany will grow and flower 
in the open air during summer. The family, 
popularly known as " Blrthworls," is most 
interesting, containing both climbing and 
shrubby specimen". Of the latter A. arbotea 
and A. Iricaudala (three-tailed) are well worth 
cultivating, and among Ihe climbing kinds .1. 
S'S"'- ^- clyprala, and A. elegans are perhaps 
the more suitable. The disagreeable smell is 
but little noticed except in A. gig'S and lis 
variety Sturtcvanlil. All of Ihem require a 
well- warmed greenhouse in this country, — 
E. C. 
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The Summer Sun. 



By NORMAN LATTEY. 

WHEN we come to consider to what 
extent we are indebted to the Sun. 
it is small wonder that the ancients 
worshipped him as a god. Suspended, in 
infinite space, in the midst of a fetinue of 
circling orbs with their attendant satel- 
lites, our mighty luminary exercises ab- 
solute and far reaching sway. 

To his genial rays, poured upon this 
earth with prodigal liberality, all terrcs- 
lial nature owes its being, and any 
sensible diminution of this our only heat 
supply would soon wrap our globe in the 
iry (olds of eternal glaciaiion. 

Separated from us by the immense dis- 
tance of ninety-three million miles, the 
Sun glows with a terrific temperature 
eighty-seven times hotter than molten 
sieel, and sheds atound him a radiance 
brighter than 600^000 full moons all shin- 
ing at once ! The rotation of this vast 
globe occupies nearly four weeks and, of 
course, no darkness ever dims the bril- 
liance of his eternal day. 

The maintenance of the Sun's perpetual 
heat was, until ImIo'v rinribulcd lo a slow 
shrinkage of the solid 
mass beneath the 
photosphere, that siir- 
rounding envelope of 
flowing hydrogen and 
other gases which 
form the visible disc, 
l)ut (he recent dis- 
rovery of radium has 
icinsiderably modi tied 
this theory. In this 
d.-tzzllng solar atmo- 
sphere float fiery 
clouds of intensely 
heated metallic va- 
pours in much the 

ciouds do in our air. 
Beyond all, fringing; 



A Snnipol Group. 

holographed at Greenwich Obser 



the Sun 
pale 



with 



aureole 
lery light 
splashed here and 
(here with tangled 
jets of scarlet flanic 
shooting up thousands 
of miles from the 
depths below, softly 
Kli^iinis the mysterious. 
corona, to behold 
nhich for a few 
minutes at times of 
iutal eclipse 



{Illustrated from Photographs taken by the Astronomet Royal for England.) 
'as completely obscured by the body of lations show that it must have occurred at 
le moon passing in front of it, a quarter to ten on the morning of June 

No plate, however, is sufficiently sensi- ijth. 

ve to retain the delicate streamers stretch- The record is furnishi^ by an inscrip- 
r tion on the .Assyrian tablets in the Britist 

Museum, and it seems certain that th» 
event was the one foretold in Amos viii., 9. 
Thus, after the lapse of nearly three 
thousand years, we are able to scientific- 
uUy verify the fulfilment of the prophecy! 
Among the striking phenomena most 
easily discerned in connection with the Sun 
are, of course, the so-called "spots," 
though such a term seems hardly suit- 
able to the vast areas over which they ex- 
tend, many of them covering millions of 
square miles. On the occasion of these 
appearances— there is a fine group visible 
at the time of writing — extensive regions 
are thrown into a state of the wildest com- 
motion. The Sun's mottled surface be- 
comes rent and perforated by violent 
ing far away into space in all directions, cyclonic disturbances, during which swirl-' 
or to record the crimson geysers of up- ing groups of gigantic lissnres either melt 
rushing gas dotted all round the dark into isolated chasms or break up into 
edge or '■ limb " of the moon. broken streams of smaller cavities to dis- 

appear in a few hours. 
The accompanying 
view— also reproduced 
by permission — shows 
one of the many fine 
outbursts photo'- 
graphed at Greenwich 
Observatory* 

Black though the 
central nuclei seem, 
they are only so by 
contrast with the 
dazzling surrounding 
surface. In all prob. 
'ability they really out- 
shine our most bril- 
liant electric arcs. 
That waves of some 
inscrutable nature are 
continually passing 
between the earth 
and the Sun is mani- 
fest by the sympathe- 
tic quiverings of tele- 
graph needles all 
over the world during 
a solar outbreak of 
unusual vehemence. 

Magnetic "storms" 
sweep invisibly over 
the earth und displaj 



of 



will ti 



n-\ a 



flash 
fro 



i and endure 
(lositivc privations and . • 

dangers. 

The |)ho(ograph Th 

htTf reprint uced, by 
kind permission of the 
Astronomer Royal, gives a beautiful 
ture uf the total eclipse last year dui 
Ihc all too short time ihut ihe solar i 



Total Eclipse ol (be Sun, 1906. 



The first eclipse of which wc have any energy lo t 
ivliable informiilion was observ-ed at solar sj'sten 
.Vineveh in the year 763 B.C., and calcu- (Cu 
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A man who uses dogs to worry iisejul 
jackals and harmless hares lo death is 
not only doing no good, but he mtiil be 
case-hardened 1/ he feels no gtiaivings of 
remorse when the deed is done and Ihe 
excitement is over.—" The Tribes of my 
Frontier," by E. H. A. (Sent by R. W. 
Allors.) 

IN connection with plant collecting by 
children (or purposes of nature study, 
several correspondents write to say that 
it is not necessary lo collect plants or any 
parts of plants al all. They say that notes 
taken on slips of paper, of the name of the 
plant, its peculiarities, etc., serve every 
purpose, and these can afterwards be 
kept arr^nged in order for reference. I 
am afraid, however, that few students of 
nature will agree with this. On a coun- 
try ramble you have not time to identify 
all the plants on the spot, still less to make 
exhaustive notes about them. Nor would 
the children get half the good that they 
should from an excursion if it were all 
made a matter of notebook and pencil, It 
is true thai the colours of dried specimens 
fade, and that plants pressed by children 
are often poor apok>gies for the things as 
they appeared in life; but they always suf- 
tiee, nevertheless, 10 recall each plant in 
iis habit as it grew. To this day I have 
Several hundred plants collected when I 
was a boy, and. they still serve belter than 
the best of coloured plates to refresh my 
memory of the species. Yet very few in- 
deed of them are Ihe " eomple'ie speci- 
mens " that botanists insist upon. If 
young collectors will follow my advice, 
and take only such pans of a plant as are 
necessar)' for its identification and to give 
an idea of its general character, they will, 
I think, be gaining the maximum 
of benefit (pr themselves, while doing the 
1 of injury to the countryside. 



Another thorny question relating to col- 
lections is raised by correspondents who 
think that the B.E.N.A. ought not to 
countenance such insiituticwjs as collectors' 
exchanges. They point out thai a col- 
lector living in a neighbourhood where a 
very local insect is found will be encour- 
aged to take all the specimens which he 
can for the purposes of exchange, and thus 
perhaps exterminate the species. Now, 
my experience of insect-collectors, extend- 
ing over many years, convinces me that 
they need no encouragement to take all 
the spedmens which they can find of rare 
insects. In my youth I chanced lo dis- 
cover a nook in the Cotswolds where the 
large blue butterfly was abundant. I 
foolishly spoke about it; and very soon 
professional collectors appeared upon the 
scene, two of them taking tivore than 350 
specimens. This year the large blue has 
been rediscovered in Ihe same locality, and 
distinguished entomokigists have vjsiied it 
from various parts of the country. No 
system of exchange or duplicates will add 
any danger to the life of such a bulterfly. 
L'niess the law intervenes, or landowners 
upon whose estates rare species are found 
slrictly preserve the localities against ento- 
mologists, as the locality of the Kentish 
ginry molh and a portion of Whittlesea 
[IK re, with its rare fen-moihs, are pre- 



served, all very local species of insects- 
such as the black-veined white, wood 
white, black hair streak, Glanvillc friiil- 
lary and others are doomed to inevitable 
extinction ; and the process will not be nc 
celerated by the establishment of collector's 
exchanges. 

• • • 
On Ihe other hand, it is not impossible 
that it may be retarded. These collectors' 
exchanges will be organised solely for 
members of the B.E.N.A., one of whose 
objects is " to secure protection for wild 
life, wild plants, and interesting antiquities 
throughout the British Empire, consis- 
tently with the legitimate interests of the 
sportsman and the collector." Can the 
legitimate interest of the collector extend 
to the extermination of any British 
species? If not, it will be the duty of the 
B.E.N.A. to discourage the destruction of 
very local species. It may be found pos- 
sible to draw up a schedule of insects and 
plants, etc., which members will undertake 
to respect in return (or the advantages 
which they obtain as members. I have 
great faith in human nature; and I be- 
lieve that it will be possible, if we go to 
work in the right way, to obtain the 
general consent of entomologists to allow 
certain British species to be represented in 
their cabinets by foreign specimens only. 
This would introduce an clement of 
patriotism into their hobby ; and we are 
much more likely to obtain this end by the 
mutual good feeling engendered by mem- 
bership of the B.E.N.A. than by any at- 
tempt lo limit the collector's opportunities 
to exchange his duplicate specimens. Many 
collectors have, I know, a fad that speci- 
mens which they have not themselves 
secured are not worth putting into a col- 
lection ; but this reduces science to Ihe bar- 
baric level of trophy- hunting. The proper 
utility of a collection is for permanent in- 
formation and reference, and the more 
complete the collection, however the 
specimens may have been obtained, the 
greater its utility. 

In our " Notes, Queries, and Correspon- 
dence " this week is published a note from 
a reader describing how, as he imagmed, 
a robin was fascinated by a cat. Evidently 
it is his opinion that, but for a fortunate 
interruption, the robin would have been 
caught by the cat. Now, this is not my 
opinion. I do not Iselieve in the " fascina- 
tion " of any creature by any other 
creature; and for this reason. No creature 
can have acquired in the process of evolu- 
tion any habit which is not useful to the 
speciesj and how can the habit of being 
fascinated by an enemy have been useful? 
If the fascination took place, it would 
work in the mind of the victim. Why 
should it work there? What pos.'-ible ad- 
vantage could the victim's ancestors have 
gained by being fascinated by an enemy? 
If there was no advantage to be gained 
from it. they could not have acquired the 
habit. For this reason I disbelieve entirely 
in stories of fascination of hares by stoats, 
robins bv cats, etc. In every supposed 
case ] am sure that some other' reasonable 
explanation can be offered. In the case 
of the robin and the cat. for instance, I 
have no doubt that the robin was, as he 



thought, driving the cat from the viciniiy "] 

of his nest or young. 

In J. Maclair Boraston's delightful nev 
book. " Nature Tones and Undertones." 
there is a chapter dealing with the yoiinf; 
cuckoo, in which the author launche-. tin- 
opinion that young cuckoos imitate ihe 
voices of their foster parents, because ihi- | 

particular young cuckoo under obber\;i- 
tion uttered a "tweet" which seemtil 
an exact reproduction of the "Ineei" 
of the pipit. I am afraid that ihis 
is a large generalisation from in- 
adequate- data. I am under the im- 
pression that the note of the younn 
cuckoo is always the same, not unlike a 
pipit's note, but more like that of the 
hedge-sparrow, with a- suggestion of 
whee^iness in it. Sometimes, 100. it has 
been compared to the piping of a very 
young chicken. Have any readers ever 
heard the young cuckoo utter any other 
sound? Certainly those which frequent 
my lawn every year with a fosterparcnt 
wantail in attendance always use this note, 
which is not at all like a wagtail's. 

I tried to explain the pther day how it is 
that the exceeding beauty of the peacock 
has been acquired through selection by 
successive generation* of peahens, 
.although these have no sense of beauty in 
the abstract. A kindly controversialist- 
Mr. S. F. Cordon, of Harlesden— howe^-er, 
thinks my explanation incomplete, becauM- 
he holds that the excessive vitality of a 
peacock is the real cause of his beauty, a» 
well as of his success in wooing. " .■^s 
peacock beauty and physical fitness go 
together," he writes, " does it not become 
a query as 10 which of the two qualities 
captivates the peahen?" 

It might be an open question, if the pea- 
hen had any better means of gauging the 
physical fitness of her suitors than by the 
display which they make of their beaut;. 
In combat the more courageous and 
stronger wins. Everyone will grant thai. 
He, therefore, has a monopoly of " dis- 
play " — spreading his tail, etc. — before ihe 
peahens. This is the privilege o( the con- 
queror. If another peacock in his presence 
ventures to exhibit the slightest desire to 
display his finery, combat ensues, and the 
better bird wins again. 

Thus the peahens inevitably inherit the 
habit of judging by display ; and it follou's, 
I think, that, having inherited this habil. 
they must be guided by it in their choice, 
when two peacocks are so nearly matched 
in strength and courage, as to " display " 
simultaneously— neither being desirous lo 
begin Ihe fray. Thus the finer-kKiking 
bird would have the advantage ; and no ad- 
vantage is too small for nature to work 
wonders with, given the immensitj* of time 
which has been used in the evolution of 
each species. 

At the same time, of course, I am far 
from suggesting that the beauty of the 
peacock is the sole quality which guides 
the choice of the peahen. Although his 
beauty is, to our eyes, very striking, it is 
only one result of his evolution. His 
voice, for instance, is vcrj- remarkable; 
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and, though wc r(-gard ii us a discordant B>£*N>A* 

scrMch. it is just as truly the rPEiilt of the 1. ' ' . 

ilioice mode bv the ptahens as is his (British Empire Niturmlteta' AmocIMIoo.) 

beautv. The peacoik who. in (he presence General Mektinc— The first meeting of die S.inilarly, I hope that very soon ;.ll those 

«( several p<>ahcns, utters that screech. B.E.N.A. will be held on Thursday. September "'if""'-'"'"" '^'"' P^^.h" '^^^I'—^iZ^IIri 

thereby pn!daims his possrssion of the .7th. at 2. Tudor Street, London, E.C., at 6 ^f ^";[,''r"«;:J^ aL^aJ"^Z°Jt:7^l 

harem-, a'nd .he peahens hnve inherited the P.-- .J hop. .hat as many .numbers as can ^''^^.^^Ld ull'h'tltabled'iLrtm^n" ot^.^;!! 

habi. of preferring the loudest and mos. '"'"'* " convenient win aiienn. ^^^ ^^^ Assodation ; bu. ihe work ol organi- 

diKlinf;uishc>d screecher. The crowing of Notice, —Reader* who wish for a siaiement safio^ can only proceed by degrees. 

Ihe barndoor cock and the singing of the of 'he objects and aims of the Association must 

nlghiingalearein the same way Ihe result ^"^ "" addreE.sed envelope, bearing a half- CoUsclon' ExehangM. 

o( ages of selection b)' females, simply be- <*"">' "'*"'''■ Tliose who desire a meinWrsh^p j„ (he miiiier of collectors' exchanges, the 

c-iuse thev are recop-nised as Ihe challene-e '^^'^ """*' '■'''"' "" '«'''''«s^"' <'n*-el"l"= bt-aring jini,.u[,y is ,0 work out a; practical scheme ; 

nf^he\.%nJ ^^^"'^^'^ ^' "'^ challenge ^ ^^^^^ ,,^^p ^„d an extra stamp for the ^„^^ J,„ reviewing a number of melhods 

01 tne sirong. ^ard. which might be adopted, 1 think ,ihal the fol- 

* * • IdcatiauUiMi at Spettaeiu.— The (oilo»ing lowing will be the most practical. For each 
On the other hand, I am quite willing to additional members are willinf; to ideniify dppuriment of natural history we shall need an 

admil, both in the case of " display " and specimens ■.—Fepiilcx or Amphibia.— C. A. D. honorary secretary who w.ll ihrow enthusiasm 

of vocal challenge, that the species mav R- Bacchus, Haslenieie. London Road, South- inio the work. He wil! receive consignments 

have giiincd something ftom the cfTecc ampton (will also give intormaiion regarding ol duplicates (rom all members who *-'sh '» 

which these thines oroduce uuon rival these creature:, if a stamp i> enclosed tot reply), exchange these lor other specmens. \\iih 

In, „ 4 ^o„^-fi^Lr.„^?™^ '«'•'• •^onsigmmnl the sender will end(«e 

males. A magnificent appearance and a j^^ Leicester (fo. the Midland districts ; will sufficient return postage, with an accura.e list 

loud voice goa long way in a quarrel ; but ^^ ^3^,^ f„,ji^„ univalves). WiU Ffou-crs. of the specimens sent and another list of 

success m inliniidating a rival is. after all, —Mrs. E. Stevens, Endicott, Worcesler Park, species desired. The latter may most easily 

only an indirect way ol securing the female Surrey (for Surrey) Fred. Robinson, 6, Neil be marked on a piinled exchange list, 

desired by both. As, in human affairs, it Lane, West Did'ibury. Birds' £ggs.~~T. On receiving these the hon. secretary' of the 

is customary to say that there is generally Sirns, Council Offices, Smatlihorne, near Burs- department will check the list o( specimens 

a woman at the bottom of everything 'em, Staffs, (for |unior members in the Burs- sent, and, calculating from a dealer'!- priced 

which men do so we come b'lck always to '*■"- district, Siafls). list the total value ol those which ar>- in his 

the peahen as "ihe cause of the evolution of ^ f-'^ SJ^ suggestion is njade by Mr. Thos. judgment fit for exchange, will put down on 

,u i_ I, ■_. .1 1, .-I 1 _ ■ ..^ . Edwards that everyone who tends specimens Ihe isi ihree-lourihs 01 this amount as ijie 

Ihe peacock mlo the beau.ilul.notsy, Strut. ^^ j,^ „^^^ ^^^J^ ^^^, .^ ^J^^.,^^ ,^ exchange-value of the specimens. These he 

ring, quarrelsome creature that he is. And ^ta^pj^ ^„__ f^r „,„„ postage, a piece of will ihei. remove lo their proper places in .he 

to attribute all this lo his mere physical blank paper on which the names may be common Riore and select Irom it other speci- 

vrgour takes away, to my mind, its motive wriiten. I hope thai ibis little courtesy will mens which are on the sender's desired list up 

cause. bo observed by senders of specimens. — to the exchange value ; and putting these into 

# , , E. K. R.] the sender's box wth those which were re- 
in conclusion liowever we must be care- ^ree Dlilrlballa. rt Specimens—The fol- jeced as unfit he will return the box. It 

f..! ,n „n ." T^?r^' aI ^ -a .u., lowioK additional members have oflered to dis- would, however, be kindness on the part of 

ful to keep out of our minds the idea ihal ,^jj^_^ « ^^^ specimens sent to ihem ■— P-'CSSed m.^mbers sending specimens to allow those 

pj^ahens have any sense of the beauliful. p(„„,,._H/Lo,d. 85, l.ilv Mill Street, White- which are rejected as unfit for exchange to 

I hey inherit an instinct to mate with the fipij Manihesier! l^al'ural Objecls of niiv he added 10 ihe slock for free d'slribulion. 

lyp.-ol their species ; and the type has gune mini. —Arthur J. Asher, 141, St. Peter's The reason why the exchange value of the 

im improving by the saini- insensible gra- Avenue, Ketierlng. R. W, Gick. 15, Beech specimens will be estimated at only three- 

dalion> ns the type of rri'alures bred by Street, Fairfield, Liverpool (alter ChriMmas|, founhsof their priced value is that iherewould 

fanciers improves In manv cases you for Glasgow and distrin.—C. M. Christie, 134, be inevitable wear and tear and oci-asionol 

would scarcelv rwognise the prize-winners Bucleuch S.reet, Gamethill, lllasgow. breakage of specimens ; and this deducimo of 

::t modern shi«s as U longing to the same DiilrlbuUoB <rf " The Coontrv- Side."— The pne-tourth will probably not be found e^ 

. ^ ^. ..,. r.,,....: -jj-.i . i... . :ii; ._ in practice. :n the case Of 5uch piT:>hab 



winners of fifty y 



, :n the case of such peri-hable 1 
lalural hisi 



..f.... Yet the (anciers have all the while '''*"'''"'V''^7 "'^^'.^'ir^'^^J^'i*;™^'" sirouldVfound"'to lisuhln an accumulation 

been breeding up to the lype of .he ^"^j.rs'eet klswii^Road N^wc^^^^^ of stock, the exchanging members will no. ob- 

hrced. Unnoticed crcumstances now .,.^__ W, C^li;v. 60. Wells.ed .Street, Hull : ject .0 the surplus of untiesired specimens be- 

ant- th.^n give the type a twist in ^-^^^ p,,,.^,. y Adamson, (llenluce, lleckwith '"B distributed free .0 sch™ls, etc. In the 

ihis or that direclion. and new Road, Heme Hill ; B. D. Bavlv. 8. Rochester "^ °[ specimens belonging to a class of which 

v;iri<Tics are created; but Ihe deliberate Terrace, London, N.W. (.0' Band of Hope "° P""'' ''*" are published, exchanging 

illen.ion ol a failcier is lo eslab- cbild-en). ' ' ^ members mus. leave .he_ exchange value of , he 

\:.h .■■ .train as perfect and irue .0 lyp<- as Collection, on Vlew.-Members will be l^HZT judgment of the b- 



..r.Ci^iofo'^'TlaVtr ^'-^^^^^ 
;:,;d' w;il';uV\rs'i;l;:"a;f:r^ncer he Str^t. FairfiCd. Liverpool (after cListmas. «^ -f^-^l^| ^^ tTa^T^rre'ti;" 
achieves ;n a lilelimcwhainature working '^^^^ g. _, ^„^,j ^e pleased to show *•«'«? K""^ the exchange 



meves.naiiieiimcwnaina.ureworivitig 9^^„ g; , ^„^,j ^e pleased to show "«'«? '«'°™ i'.^""/"*?*^^ '" 

... large amid counlless outride influences, „,her members mv small collections of British ^"? ""'"'^J '^'""^ '"* ^""^^' , . - 

might accomplish in a hundred ihousand birds' eggs, bulterflies and moths, exotic Z"'^ 'a " .'"'"""'T V^^'^'^y- enclosing a 

vears. But the motive cause of change is beetles, and objects of natural hi story. -Yours, "tamped envelope or card for r'-'P>y. o-" h-^ "'">■ 

in both cases the same, Ihe pursuit of (be e,r„ ]. W. B.;ll, Henry S.reet, Thornlev "^^ V ,hT,he l^'m^J'^rn'tJii d,, v 

.,.,..'. . .. r ID en f 11 1. _. make sure ttiat tne specimens iiavc lieen dulv 

lyp.-^n inheriled instinct in Ihe fenrale R.S.O.. Co. Durham. ^^.^^^_ nvmbers maVenclose wi.h the speci- 

bird, a deliberate intention in the fancier. Local Secretaries.— Ketter Mr District: F. mens in ihe first ina.ance a stamped envelope 

E. Bay Robinson. J' Smar., Cobden Street, Kettering. or post-card lor acknowledgment o( receipt. 

Junior Cluh— For Heme HUl and District.— In conclusion, it must be understood 1h.1l. 

j-,y'--'^.»-_ Any junior members desirous of joining such although every reasonable care will be .aken 

may communicate wiih C. E. Hall, jun.. of specimens, neither the honorary secretary 

Wild Flowers. Heme Lodge, 66, Heme Hill Road, Heme individually nor the B.E.N.A. collectively will 

Hill, Lxindon, S.E. be responsible tor their safety. 

I i-ocND a tuft o( woodland flowers 10-day Oar Hclpert.—I am glad to hear from ' shall be glad lo receive Ihe opinions of 

ll"d in a hollow from the wind's caress, several of those members who volunteered lo members, especially of ihose who have volun- 

\nd marvellej .hat such fragile loveliness undertake the fdcili firm 10,1 of j/-rrime«i for "eered .0 act as honorary secretaries of e.'s- 

;:r r;Er.'iS'"rzU' sits ^TStss-^zi^rs-ps^ 

once aware thai this must be so. from the gestions of improvement will be carefully .-on- 

en shrinkage of the volume of specimens sidered. 

to me, for the mo-i part uselessly, be. B.E.N.A. Fund. — .\mount previously .-ir- 

e I had no leisure whatever to devote to knowledged i'7 ibs. 8d. Since received : 6d., 

work. W, H. Benham; is., Cvril F. Mavnc, Forest 

( reKnrds the Joral sterilaries. ihev will Hill; as. 6d . Xm^SKaK^illiH, "Piikfey ;' is. R. 

he able 10 gel lo work until .he I's. of A. Smith. (R. Hill Sireei, Jarrow-on-Tvn.- ; 

nbL-rs, at Inst in prin), is in their hands. iS., .Mi" JesvV Cuihlur., loial. i;8 js. Sd. 
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The Summer Sun. 

{Continued from page 233.) 
And yet our source of light is but a 
single star in a universe of uinn, and 
among the smallest of these ! 

One more sight open to the most casual 
gazer may be often seen distinctly in the 
spring DT autumn. This is the zodiacal 
light which may be noticed during Septem- 
ber and Octolier in the East just before 
sunrise, and during February ;ind March 
in the West soon after sunset. It rises 
out of the horizon in a great cone of pearly 
luminosity, and stretches upward to- 
wards the <:cnith. 

The origin of this celestial wraith is 
uncertain, but it is probably due to a view, 
more or less on edge, of a great ring of 
incandescent matter forming a vast exten- 
sion to some of the longer coronal 
streamers continually thrown off by the 

Doubtless, as the ages wear on, these 
partides will gradually condense and 
finally solidify into yet unborn worlds, 
adding 10 the number of those that have 
already contributed to the impoverishment 
of their generous parent. For there can 
be but little doubt that with such a lavish 
exi)enditure of heat and substance during 
countless centuries and the births of each 
successive planet " the globe that blazes in 
our wasted skies is but a was' ' 
of its former self." 



The Week's WU4 Life in 
Pictures. 

(See page 241.) 

THE death's head moth hns special 
interest as the largest British insect 
and the only British moth which 
makes a sound audible to human 
cars. The perfect insect squeaiis like 
a mouse ; the chrysalis also, when 
near hatching, makes a Hltle squeaking 
Hound, and the caterpillar clicks. The cater- 
pillar (i) is frequently found upon potato- 
plants at this sea.4on, and is a very beau- 
tiful object. It is as large as a man's 
finger, smooth, and bright green, sprinkled 
over with minute black dots and having 
.seven slanting blue stripes on each side. 
What distinguishes it at once from all 
flther caterpillars, however, is the horn at 
its tail end. This is rough and bent down, 
but curled up again at the tip, somewhat 
suggestive of the tail of a bulldog. 

2.— If the bind-wced were not a common 
and troublesome weed in a shrubbery, we 
should all willingly cultivate it as a gar- 
den climber ; because our gardens do not 
really contain anything more beautiful 
than its largo snow-while disks against 
the rich pyramid of shapely green kaves 
which it forms when trained up a suitable 
support. L'niike the small bindweed, 
which can hold its own against gras*; and 
other low-growing plants on rough, sunny 
ground, the bindweed is a pl.int of half- 
shade. It flourishes wherever il can 
scramble over shrubs (o daylight; but 
«hen the shrubs grow to trees and over- 
shadow it completely, it (ails and dies. 

3._F,very child should know what the 
deadly nightshade is like; because 
although not at all a common plan!, its 
shinv blackish (ruits look good lo eai. and 



are, of course, very poisonous. Its 
flowers, like its fruits, are solitary dull 
purple bells. The leaves are rather coarse, 
and the plant itself grows upright and 
solitary. Often one hears the name of 
" deadly nightshade " given to a common 
twining plant with clusters of pretty 
purple flowers, and berries thai turn from 
green to bright red. This, however, is 
the woody-nightshade or bitter sweet, by 
no means so formidable a plant as its 

4. — " Oyster-calcher " is rather an in- 
congruous name for this active, long- 
legged bird, because the idea of it " catch- 
ing " oysters is absurd; but the name 
seems to be more firmly established even 
than the alternative title '■ sea-pie," from 
its black' and white plumage and its habit 
of haunting the seaEhore. At this season 
the oyster catchers appear all round our 
coasts, having left their breeding-places 
for the winter. They are by no means 
shy, and are very interesting to watch as 
they patter about with their bright red 
legs poking their long red bills wherever 
there is a chance of the retiring tide having 
left shell fish. They do not eat oysters 
apparently, but readily scoop whelks and 
limpets out of their shells. 

5. — Many people are puwled annually by 
the mossy red-and-grten growths which 
they see on twigs of wild rose or sweet 
briar in the hedges. These are very pretty 
and are soft to the touch; but inside there 
is a rounded wtwdy core. If vou cut this 
open, as in the picture, you discover a 
number of separate cells, in each of which 
there is a grub, or later, a pupa. These 
grubs will in time turn to rose gall-wasps, 
smaller than common flies; and the 
females of these will, in turn, lay their 
eggs in shoots o( wild rose or sweet briar, 
causing similar mossy growths with hard 
cores to ap|)ear, affording both shelter and 
food lo their grubs. 

fi ;ind 7. — Except in size and bearing, 
there is no apparent difference between the 
mak' and female red-legged partridge ; 
but the male is an inch the longer and 
stands usually more erect than his mate. 
They are remarkably handsome birds, 
with their wax-red bills and legs, their 
.striking markings on face and throat, and, 
above all, their beautifully variegated 
flank feathers. These, successively barred 
with pale grey, while, black, and auburn, 
are as pretty feathers as can be found on 
any bird known to science. Sportsmen 
who " walk up " their birds dislike the 
" French." or red-legged partridge, be- 
cau.se it will not rise lo be shot at, prefer- 
ring to run into cover. In a "drive," 
however, it baa to riae; and then, as it is 
easier to shoot than the common partridge, 
the gunners do not conipLiin. 

British Wild !/ife StereoRcaptis 



Set 1.-1. Caition Crow'i .Vrsi. ... Puffin Fchth 
M KoiKF. 3. D.ib<'hick's Covricd Nfsl. .. Uab 
chick's Ekes Uncuvcwd. j. Wood Lfop.ird Huih 
6. Youhb Cuckoo. J. Srdgc Warbler's Nrsl. 8 
Baby Pc7»il. o, Ne!I of Chaffinch. lo. Yguni 
Thrushes, Sel s.-ii. Youok Tuiile Dnies. ti 
Rred Warblri's Nest and Kek'- 13. Gra>i or Rin, 

Ne'.ot Pa»",IdBc'*i8.'v'unf s'p"t''trj Klj catch f>' 
on Nesl. 10. Ne*l of WLnchal. 30, Nesl u( Lrs-ic 

AddtF" Irllcrs lo Slelrn^conr i>CDarlnirnl, " Th< 
Count ry-Sidr.- -• and *. Tu'lor Street. EC. 



Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

Bt R- LydcUcr. 

PERHAPS the most interesting addi- 
tions to the exhibited series since m\ 
last note are two small coloured 
statuettes of a pair of Spanish drauRhi 
oiten formerly belonging to Queen \ ii-- 
toria. to whom they were presented by 
the limpress of the French. The stuffed 
head of one of these cattle and the skull of 
the other arc exhibited on the walls of the 
north hall ol the museum, where the 
statuettes, which are arranged as a group. 
are likewise placed. The models were 
executed for the late Queen by Miss Alicf 
Chaplin. 

The well-known champion ruby King 
Charles spaniel " Solent Duchess." for- 
merly owned by Mrs. Kate Stephens (bt 
whom the specimen was presented to the 
museum) is another recent addition to the 
domesticated series. Although she was 
only just over three years old at her death. 
" Solent Duchess " can claim a wonderful 
record, having won four first prizes, one 
challenge cup, two championships, and 
several special prizes. 

.An altogether unique antmal is an en- 
tirely black hairy-badger, or " ratel," 
wfiich has just been placed in the badger 
bay in the lower Mammal Gallery. 

This satanic-looking creature— the only 
one cf its kind yet known — was killed in 
the great Ituri Forest of Central Africa 
by the well-known expkirer Major Powell 
(^tCon, to u'honi the museum is indebted 
for the s|iccimcM). Although the black 
ratel has been named after its discoverer. 
it is still a question whether it is really 
anything more than a " melanism." 
Ordinary ratels, it should be obseri'ed, 
both in Afrli;a and India, are grey above 
and black beneath. 

It is nol often that the museum accepl> 
specimens on loan. An exception lo thf 
rule has, however, been made in the case 
of a remarkably fine pair of tusks bekjng- 
ing to an elephant killed by Captain H. 
S. Burrough, at Unyoro, in the UgantLi 
Protectorate. 

These tusks are remarkable, not so 
much for their length, which is exceeded 
by nmny specimens, but for their great 
thickness and their symmetry; they weigh 
176 lbs. each. They have been placed on 
the floor ol the Central Hall. 

Students of variation should be in- 
terested in a series of crabs which have 
been arranged in one of the cases in the 
bay on the east side of the Central Hall 
devoted to recent additions. 

Many crabs, it appears, are infested by 
a peculiar parasite belonging to the bar- 
nacle group ; and it is to illustrate certain 
curious differences in the crabs themselves 
due lo the presence or absence of the para- 
site that the series has been installed. 

The serii's of British mnnmials in ibi- 
saloon at the end of the Bird Gallery ha- 
been enriched by the addition of two cases, 
one exhibiting the three species of shre«'- 
mice and the other the various British 
short-tailed field-mice, or voles, as it i* ihi- 
fashion of zoolttgists to call ihent. I" 
both instances the ordinar\- vernacular 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Corrtspoudenis unU greaUy obhgi by wnlittg 
an tine side of the paper only. 

Do R<Mk( kUl Spirrows?— Sir,— I do not 
know if rooks eat young sparrowi, but I do 
know that we havt a targe rookery in our 
grounds and another in Ihc adjacent coppice, 
and Ihal house-sparrows are very scnrce with 
u*. while other birds of various kinds are ex- 
cprdingly abundant. We occasionally sec a 
few sparrows at the stables or the henhouse, 
but we often do not see any at all for motiths 
logciher. 1 have often wondered (wh:le re- 
joicing) at the great scarcity of house-spar- 
rows. U is all the more strange, because I 
feed the birdsatl'che winter, and have a seed- 
pan (or the Hnchel all the year round, which 
is palrofuzed largely. On only one day do I 
remember seeing it visited by a house-sparrow ! 
During a residence in this house of seven 
years I have only found one house-sparrow's 
nest in the grounds, while of other birds (ex- 
clusive of rooks) 1 find about fiftv every year. 
—Yours truly, (Miss) lort Norman, Beamins- 

A Ualqnt F«ilet PaWBt.— Sit,— Many in- 
•stances arc on record of birds and animals tak- 
1 themselves the rare of the young of 



naturally mate only with those individuals who 
have been rearMi under the same conditions as 
themselves, it would be interesting to observe 
if this n really so.— Yours, etc., J, F. Cordon, 
Harlesden, N.W. (The difTiculty in the way 
of this explanation is that the cuckoos only 
i;e[ these special kinds of food when they are 
very young. Adult cuckoos, so far as I am 
aware, all feed alike upon large insects and 
raterpillars ; and it is not easy to understand 
hoiv the food which they received for a few 
weeks in infancy should alTect the colouring of 
their eggs in alter years. Nor is it clear by 
what means adult cuckoos would recognise 
olher adult cuckoos lha( had been fed in the 
same way as themselves in the nesl. — En.] 

Freak Marrow*.- Sir,— This collection of 
legetable-marrow oddities was exhibited at a 
Kolkestone Gardeners' Show by .Mr. M. 
.Andrews, gardener to Messrs. Stoke Bros. — 
Vours, etc., C, Clark. [As may be seen 
some of (he freak marrows arc twins and 
others triplets, while one pair in addition to 
being (wins are curled half-round. Bui the 
one peculiar specimen is, of course, the single 
marrow in front, which is not only curled up 
in the attitude of a sleepinjf cat. but has also 



spied the cat, and the roult was a most curi- 
ous one. The cat walked away purposely, 
taking little notice of the robin, as if to appear 
unconcerned with its presence. As it did so, the 
robin flew short distances towards it, uttering 
notes like the dropping of a pebble, or rather 
like the knocking of one slone upon another. 
The more the cat walked away, the more the 
robin became confused, and the poor 
bird seemed quite led anay and fascinated. 
This is interesting as showing the hypnotising 
power, the mind of a more highly organi 

scale. For though the robin probably kneu 

drawn to it. Unfortunately for our observa- 
tion, but luckily for the robin, the cat was 
disturbed by some outside influence. — Yours, 
etc., J. E. S. D. (I do not think that any 



I the 









case the robin was probably 
nc-l or young, and was seei 
premises.- En. J. 
HouM Wile Venus Hobm Murfln.— Si 

Some of your readers may be inl 



n this 

at ofT the 












another, 

»-ery dlssimilai. 

But a rase of the kinil 

that has just come to 

one of the most re- 
markable yet recorded. 
In this case the self- 
constituted parent is a 
macaw, known as 
'■ The Major," the pro- 
perty of the Principal 
of the Tiny Tim Guild, 
Ley^ian Mission, City 
Road, l.nndon, E.G., 






r of 



sex) i 



rariety at ways before 
this, and the udopinj 
child is a babv kitten. 
The kitten's legitimate 
mother was, a short 
lime ago, found wander- 

of a home, and the care- 
laker ol the guild gavr 
her a, shelter, and was 
soon afterwards pre- 
sented with a litter of 
kittens, only one of 
which was allowed to 

" Major " no sooner 
got an opportunity than 
he spirited the kitten 



couch. and ehowpd 
such a ferocious Attitude 
to its poor mother that 
she was awed into sub- 



more en evidenct, 
hoped to obtai 
phoK^raph of 
unique couple,— V 
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wiih bugs, and there i- 


no doubt at all th.it 
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room from these 


So 




lOiigh 


hastily, we had 





Cnrlou Vegelabi* HirTowi. 



;hl< 



iv, (.oriial Wood. 
Dudley. 

The Cnckoo PMWem— Sir,— ,\s food seems 
to play an important part in the colouration of 
animals, would not the difterent foods with 
which the young cuckoos must of necessity be 
led in different nests hove a tendency to pro- 
duce eggs of the same colour as those of the 
foster parents, from whose mouths they had 
received the same sustenance :is provided for 
the rightful young ? As this e.iplanalion 
would further impiv that 'iirkoos would 



markings — if, indi> 



— Ei>.| 

" FaKinadiMi si a RaMn by a Cat."- Sir,— 

WhilP in the Vew Forest, near Brockenhursl. i 

«e watched a robin's antios on the lops of i 

-ome lajjivort and hemlock plants. Below ' 

these plants a cnt «.->^ proivlins; about li> i 

search of piev. and had already fixed on ihe . 

r..bin as :i lii.^li y'-r.n'.. Th» 'obin *oo.> I 



lows and house 
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Gnwlb ol ■ Spaald'i Cl«w.— Sir,— The en- Hen and KWtem.— Sir.— A few weeks ago 
closed is a pholo of a claw of a spaniel which a cat had four kittens in a barn where a ben 
had five legs, two of them being in place of wanted to " sil." The first time Ihe mother 
one foreleg. The claw was cut from one of cat left her babies, (he old hen promptly sal 
these feel at the dog's death at 14 years. As on them, and has contiiiijed to do so ever 
can be seen, its e'''>wth has not been inter- since. She will not allow anyone to go near 
fered with. Each of the legs (which stood in them without showing great signs of wrath, 
place of one) grew from the same point, and and when the cat wants 10 feed her family she 
did not exceed four inches in length. Thus has. to approach with great cautiori, and get 
they were of no use to the animal in walking or "'n' under the hen. When the kittens wriggle 
running. She rested on one of these slumps away the hen clucks to them as if they were 
ihicks. — Yours, etc., MOLLV BruNdrIt, Kir 
Grove, Frodsham. 

A Liberal Club Duck.— Sir,— A semi-wUd 
duck from the mill pond in the centre of the 
town made her nest in the herbaceous border 
of our club within about two feet of (he path 
constantly used, and where bowls were played 
every night. I saw her on Monday sitting, 
and on Wednesday we had a garden party in 
the grounds, a band playing and dancing till 
II o'clock, and to my astonishment, on Friday 
she hatched out 11 young ones, and took them 
down to the pool. — Vours, etc., Frank Ash- 
DOWS-, Hon. Secretary, Maidstone and Mid- 
Kent Liberal Club, Maidstone. 

*' The Red Addcr."—Sir,— There has always 
been a saying and a report that a second sort of 
" viper " exists in England, and especially in 
Cornwall, distinguished by shape, habits, and 
colour. In shape, short and thick, rarely 
measuring Rfleen inches, with a curious 
I upon in unused limb ihii claw was not pointed tail ; its head venomous and broad, 

iwa as dogs' clawiutuaUy aic ; and when and a very bright eye; its habits, aggressive, 

:was II ytati old, ii had assumed rhii npvcr slinking away, but attacking man and 

«.i.«^mary,.pl,.sp.raUhap<. beast, and with bite niore than usually fatal ; in 

colour, reddish always ; found on dry moorland 
places, not among trees. I have always be- 
lieved this tale to be a mistake and have spent 
trouble, etc., for the last three years in trying 
to obtain a specimen. One ' has just been 
the claw had no wear, and so grew as shown kindly sent lo me from near Ruche on Ihe 
Goss moors, Cornwall, and I have had it care- 
fully identified by two local authorilieg as a 
" red viper " or ' fune adder," and they both 
again gave me detail'' similar to those above. 
May I ask whether there is any real differ- 
ence? By real 1 mean structural or something 
more than mere colour, for ii certainly ap- 
pears to be a variation in appearance and other 
deiails.— Yours, etc.. (Dr.) Wn.i.iAM Ham- 
mond, Stuart House, l.iskearit. Cornwall. 
(On three occasions in niv voii;h I found and 
killed in Woolmcr Forest— which is an open 
tract of dry liealhery ground for the most 
part— on the borders of Hampshire, small red 
adders, nhich I could ndt believe 10 belong tc 



F.iofo.i \K, Set 

RemsTkable Claw of a Doj. 



(which was straight) while gnawing a bone, 
but the other (from which the claw was taken) 
hung limp and bent across Ihe other. This 
>und at all. As 



ihey have no written data to work upon. — 
Yours, etc., Walteb Uinceix, 13, Gladstone 
Road, Scarborough. 

Accidents to Swin».~Sir,— The other day ! 
came across a swifl roosting upon the pt-r- 
pendicular " rough-casted " wall ol one end of 
the house, much in the attitude of a lump of 
mud tlung at it. Its prehensile claws, all ihe 
four toes of which, of course, are bv nature 
bent forward to aid it in such a purpose, were 
tightly grasping the inequalities of the surface, 
and il remained in that position long enough 
to enable me to bring the camera to bear with 
the accompanying result, «'hich, as a time-ex- 
posed photograph of a roosling swift, is pos- 
sibly unique. Allel' the photograph was taken. 
Ihe bird took a little perpendicular walk of a 
few feet up the wall, and posed again. Of 
course, there was a reason for ihe £witr's con- 
duct. It was bleeding from a grievous wound 
under the chin, and the propinquity of a tele- 
graph wire strongly suggested that the crea- 
ture had flown against il. When we consider 
the terrific speed of swifis, it fieems little shon 
of miraculous that casualties are nol com- 
moner. Summer afler summer, for many 
years. I have been a fascinated observer of the 
lightning evolutions of wheeling swifts, and I 
have never yet seen a collision between two of 
them — but 1 have heard one. I was reading 
in the garden, when a loud report, curiously 
like the bursting of a paper bag, reached me 
from somewhere overhead. Instantly I looked 
up, and. not more than fifteen yards away, a 
swift was flying, seemingly uninjured, away 
from the evident point of impact. Irom which, 
and not more than six feet behind the liv- 
ing bird, a ragged -looking object was falling 
to earth, I picked it up — a feebly fluttering 
swift, and found no external mark ol injur;. 
One wing was almost useless, though the 
bones ol it appeared to be intact. \\'e kept it 
overnight In an outhouse, but as it showed no 



n the photograph. The ends ol the claw hi 
been cased with gold to preserve' it. — Yours, 
elc. R. BoAKES, Myrtle House, Sandgale. 

" Pelonu Jack."- Sir,~I saw with inter- 
est your correspondent's note respecting New 
Zealand's remarkable and sociable fish termed 
■■ Pelorus Jack." As a matter of facl. it is 
one of the delphinodai, and known as Risso's 
dolphin. It appears to have, at some time or 
other, got out of its latitude, and is the only 
one that has ever l>een seen on the New Zea- 
land coast. Akhough 1 have travelled Ihe 
I'elorus and the French Pass many times dur- 
ing the la.m twen^ty years, I was never lucky 
enough to see the animal, but I have conversed 
with many, who declared that -the cretacean 
distinctly rubs himself against the side of the 
lessel as though to rid himself of barnacles or 
other irritating excrescences. — Yours, etc., F. 
W. Andhevvs, Burton -on -Trent. 

A RoblD SapertltHon.— Sir,— An old farmer 
of the Fen district had one of his family lying 
dangerously ill. His wife said to him : " I saw 
a robin on the window. If il comes ihere 
again, I am sure poor S. will not live." " He 
will not come there again," said the old man, 
■■ lor i set a trap for him. and killed him." 
Who would think such superstition would live 
to the present day. Had the poor robin 
alighted there when nothing wa' amiss, it 
would not have been noticed. Countrymen 
will not kill robMis under ordinary circum- 
stance; as ihev believe mischief will befall 
them for a punishment. Vet they will also kill 
a rob-.n lo averi an imaginary evil.— Yours, 
etc., 11. Caltrev, Cottenham, Cambs. IT* i'* 
nil] hard lo understand how ihis superstition 
aboui the robin arose. When anyone lies 
dangerously ill in a house, a sudden change ol 
weather, cau'i^ bv cold, freezing winds, is 
very likely to prove fatal. It Is exacllv Ihe same 

houses: and country folk have noticed that 
lb" coming of the robin is often followed by the 
de;iih of the invalid. But il is absurd 



! the c 

which I had killed many scores.. These three 
reptiles were all of the same length, about 
fifteen inches, and of the same colour, a p.-i)e 
brick-red with a darker redilish brown line 
down ihe back, their general hue being alniOFi 
bright enough to suggest a tinge of pink. 
Their tails seemed to come more abrupllv to 
a point than in Ihe rommon adder, and their 
nerk" appeared more slender in comparison 
with the widlh of the head. The local fores- 
ters all knew the reiitilr .md believed it to be 
a distinct and more venomous kind. This was 
thirty years ago, and I have nol seen a speci- 
men since : but I have no doubt that aulhori- 

common adder,— Rd,} ' 

■' DecrectIng Clutche*."- Sir,— As so many 
people have nritten you tor or agalnsl the 
supposition thai wild birds 



hes of P 



y that 



y kept 



s fount 

myself from the year 1871 liil now (thirty-six 
vears) I ran sav posltivilv ihat 1 find no 
diminution in the' number of eggs laid bv any 
wild bird known lo me. My list ol nearly 
ten thousand eggs found in boih northern and 
Southern England represents over one hundred 
' ' Irds. Many people fondl; " - ' 



ihal* 



t Ihey 



I the " 



in; ihe robin, who -iuners lioiu il ! — Eiv 






hings 



used l< 
I children 



but 



iallv the 

1 tackle 



FiBto.l [W. Carlrr Plaits. 

Wounded Swltt Psrohlng. 

Having very sharp claws, al! of which luni lorward, 

signs of recoverv, the following morning I 

killed it,— Yours, etc., W. Carter Putts. 

The Manor House, Kettlewell. [When oi» 

ifls may often be seen clinging in 

.i|'^lnVWsi?rs; lb' Aa(U.S **»-•' 

* have bei'n reported I 
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Aquarium Work. 

Some Uselul Hints. 
Stit Water AqnwU. 

Sir, — Wiih reference to a recent query in the 
CouNTRY-SiDE regarding salt-naler aquarium, 
il is a fact well known to aquarium naturaliais 
that the loss ol water by evaporation from a 
maiine lank must be made good by the addi- 
tion of fresh water, the reason being that in 
ihe process of evaporation only distilled water 
it abstracted, leaving the mineral salts behind 
in a more condensed solution. H the loss 
were to be made good wjtii salt water ihe 
density of the fluid contained in the lank 
K'ould in course of time become so great thai 
the creatures contained in it would be unable 
lo live, and instead of having sea water in the 
lank, its contents would ultimately be a strong 
brine or pickle. In (he sea itself the loss of 
bulk by evaporation is replaced in a similar 
fashion by the multitudinous streams of fresh 
water which are constantly being poured into 
it and by this means a steady balance is miiin- 
tained. It is quite possible to have such o 
tank in one's home far removed from the sea, 
and I have kept successfully such things as 
sea-anemones, hermit-crabs, and the like in an 
ordinary large earthenware puddinj:"'llsh, re- 
placing the loss through evaporation bv ndd- 
ing fresh water, this also being not only pos- 
sible, but absolutely necessary. — Yours, etc., 
Archibalp S, Hill, Cadiow Cottage, Miln- 
gnvie. 

Cbangliig the Water. 

Sir.—'" Captain Cudle " asks for informu- 
lion about how liing water may be used in an 
aquarium wilhoiii change. I got an aquar- 

iwo feel liigh. of zinc framing, and plali- 
glass J-in. Ihiik. The bolloni v/:\> of Hariley's 
rollrd plate, and all made water-tight with 
marine glw, and covered at the lK>llom with 
coarse sea gravel. I made a shelter cornet 
with stones, and I got sea water from far out 
at sea and Mied the lank three-quarters full. 1 
then cut off the rocks with hammer and chisel, 
grcwing plants of "Fucus serratus," "Zos- 
t-ra marina," and "Ulva," and fixeii them in 
the gravel in various positions near the glass. 
Afler a few days I found all was right, for 
ihey were t-overed with air bubbles. An oysicr 
fishi-rinan collected me all sorts of things from 
his dredger, but I never used anv bul ani'- 
mones, and I had six varieties. They soon 
look, pti session of the slones. and were happy. 
The handsomest oni- I had was then known 

large family, and the rocks were covend with 
little white ones about a quarter of an inrli 
long. 1 had a number of snaik. so a« lo keep 
^Ihe glass clean. I had this tank for lour years 
w'lhout changing the waler. I marked "high 
walet." and kepi Ihai up with well water. I 
m-vi-r allowed shrimps, fish, worms or meal 
lo bi- pul into the waler, and I watched closely 
for di^ud anemones. If all Ihis care is taken, 
I believe ihc water would last for years.— 
Vours. etc., G. A. CaBRutHBrs, 3, Mnrinr 
Terrace. Weymoulh. 



FROM A READER. 
MyriSe House. 

Piiory Road, 
Cambridge. 
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Hotiday Haunts. 

We are devoting space during the holiday 
season to a scries of short notes on desirable 
places for the Nature-lover, and all desirous 
of spending happy days far from the smoke ol 
cities. We should be glad to receive from 
readers who know such places and are willing 
lo answer inquiries about them from intending 
visitors, short paragriiphs descriptive of Ihc 
places, together with good photographs fur 
production on a small scale. 

Bnt^Md.— Burpham, situated on Ihe River 
Arun. iKar Arundel, Sussex, is an ideal spot 
in which lo spend a holiday. The district 
abounds in interesting studies for Ihe natural- 
ist. It is situated about two miles from Arun- 
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rr the moil enjoyable and iiitcrcsling fapei 

I read. I have had the pleasure of iliou- 
'hc first I'-'fHmi' to niony jriends, several oj 

II have taken it in regularly. 
itking your paper increasing s,i,-eess. 



The Rlnr Amn at Bnrpbam. 

del, the seat of the Duke of Norfolk, and can 
be reached in about iwo-and-a-half hours from 
London. The artist Rnds il a perfect para- 
dise, and many well-known pictures In the 
.\i:Hj,mv havi' Wn painH-d in this delightful 
dislricl. — (\V. K. Carter, -Earlsione." 
Worthing.) 

The North Yorkshire Dales.— Just at present 
the North Yorkshire dales, including Kildale. 
Commondale, Weslerdale, etc., are looking at 
their very best, ihe thousands of acres ol 
heather and bracken affording a most charm- 
ing picture. This district is a grand spot in 
which (0 spend a few days, ihe air and water 
being absolutely pure, while Ihc farri pro- 
duce can be depended upon. The beautiful, 
picturesque villages of Carlton. Kildale, New- 
lon-undcr-Rosebury, Danby, Ayton, and others 
are suitable spots for the holiday-maker to 
lake up his temporary nhode in order lo be 
amongsl the Cleveland hills and nioors. — 
Hugh We.itiiehali, Cook, Berd.sal! Road. 
Redcar, North Yorkshire. 

Pect, Ifle ol Man.— Peel is suited In every 
way as a place for a quiet and interesting holi- 
day. As a hunting ground for geologist and 
antiquarian, il is everything' to be desired. 
The old red sandstone is here well exposed, and 
Ihe geologist will find much to attract him in 
climbing the surrounding cliffs. Here, also, 
the antiquarian will find Peel Castle, the 
ancient Cathedral of St. Cerniains, now in 
ruins, wilh its old-lime legends, well worthy 
of evaminalinn. Nature students of marine 
wild life will have ample opportunity lo siudy 
the v.irious sea-fowl which abound in great 
numbers. For phologr;iphT siudents there 
are many very beautiful studies. Inland, the 
botanist will find much to occupy his time in 
Ihe lovely glens, amidst the many'hiils. Ferns 
and various mosses may he found in plenty by 
the many trout-inhabit a ted streams. — C, P. 
O'Hara, Hovlake, 

CbrlstchuTch.— Sir,— Re vnur nole on 
Chrislchurch. there are now two tiains daily 
from Waterloo 10 Chrislchurch which do it in 
about 1 hours and ao minutes and ij hours 
respectively.— Yours, etc., 1). Riv, .'^tairwood 
Lodge, West Snuthbourne . Bournemnuih. 

« DAILY MAIL/' 

Tha Naturallaf • Daily Nawapapar, 



Nature Records of the Week. 

(SmtlD by Rewleriaf "TheCaantry-5id&"l 

Golden Ohtole.— One seen in Hants. 
August 13rd.— (J. Elliott.) 

Ssowv OwL.^Male in second year's plum- 
age shot at Bclraullett, Co. Mayo, on July 
23rd. Bird in very good condition, though its 
lime for visiting Ireland was verv unusual. — 
(Williams and Son, Dqme .Strfer, 'Dublin.) 

London. — Two blackheaded gulls seen near 
Nine Elms Pier, July 3rd.— (T. E. Belcher.) 

Birds on Migration. 

Swifts. — Many on August i8(h, three again 

■ August 26th, on calm day afier strong N.W. 

■ wind, at Ulnsford, Cheshire.— <E. Whitehead.) 
Left Aberdeenshire. August t^ih-. — (Seton P. 
(lerdon.) WiiE* tear s.— Small flock, August 
14th, Wells. Norfolk, stayed one day.— (E. 
K. R.) Gankets. — Five in Stan Bay. August 
23rd. — (F. Price.) SNira. — .\ugust imd. 
Wells, Norfolk.— (J. P. K. R.) 

Sunt ri Blrdi. 

Winsford, Cheshire.— {E, Whitehead.) August 
20lh. Wells. Nottolk.— (F.. K. R.) Late Ho\c. 
OF Cinri^HAFF.— On Killiney Hill, Co. Dub- 
lin. August 22nd.— (M. MacDonagh.) Robin 
RE-AKSLMES SoNG.— Augu-t lolh, Winsford. 
-Cheshire.— (E. Whitehead.) Same date. Wells, 
Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) 

Uta K«*ts. 

WooDnc RON'S with (resh eggs, August 
17th, near Cambridge.— (H. R. Jukes.) PlED 
WaCTait.'s with 3 eggs, ai Seflon, near Liver- 
pool. .August lolh,— (.\. Ltwls.) Partriuge 
' wilh very small chicks, August iSth, Weils, 
' Norfolk— {E. K. R.) Grouse, some voung 

■ still very small. Aberdeenshire— (Selon P. 
Cordon.) YEi.LowiiAMurK, with young in 
nesl. August lolh, near Minehead.— (.A. F. 
Gibbon.) With eggs. August 191b, near Tor- 
quay.— (E. J. Putt.) ni!™Nii\<-.t. with small 
voung, Augu-ii 24lh, near Abovne. Aberdeen- 
shire.— {Seton P. Gordon.) BOli.fiwch, with 
young, August 24th. ne.ir Aboyne, Aberdeen- 
shire. — fSelon P. Gordon.) 

Harked Birdi. 

B1.ACKBIRD wilh many while feathers on 
back and breast at Buxlon, August i9lh. — 
(E. M. Wooldridge.) Starling, pure while, 
seen near Bra bourne Church, Kenl, about 
.August islh.-a- -^mes.) 

IdimiU. 

M<iZARiKE Blue Butterflv, L. itfis, taken 
near Romsey, Hants, August aird.— 
(C. Elliott.) 

Wasps exceedingly numerous Ihis year near 
Derby.— (A, E. Aldous.) 

WHd Plants. 

Blackberries ripe near Redcar, Yo.ks. 
August 13rd.— {IL W. Cook.) 
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Pressing and" Mounting Plants. 

B/ W. H. GRIFFIN. 

SOMK years ago 1 exhibited a collection of mounted plants 
at a congressional gathcririR. Thi- sheds wi-re hung 
along one side of a large public hall, und [ heurd a ladj 
who was passing through say to another, " How natural thos<- 
walercolour drawings of plants look. " 

When I corrected her mistake she remarked that all her- 
barium specimens she had previously seen resembled bunches 
of hay stuck upon paper. 

This roughly expressed a fact which has sometimes brought 
herbarium work into contempt. Care should be exercised in 
collecting to avoid taking plants marred by accident. 

Neither should any be gathered when sodden with wet. 

As '•lassification Is based mainly upon the fruit, specimens 
in that stage, as well as with flowers, should be secured. Seed- 
lings taken at two or three stages of growth are insiruciive. 
These may be grown for the purpose. 

A screu' press of some description is indispensable for good 

The oilier articles required for pressing are : .Absorbent 
botanical drying paper in sheets 16 by 11 inches, or old 
newspapers cut to the same size; two dozen stout cardboards, 
also of Ihe sainc sue; u pjiir of fori'eps with blunt or rounded 
points; six pieces of lead, 3 by ij by i inches. 

I will deal with the processes under three headings ; prepara- 
tion, laying nut and pressing, mounting. 

Preparalit>n : The under half of thick woody stems should 
be cut away with a knife or chisel. This permits pressure 
In fall upon the leaves and flowers. 

'ITie under portion of tubers should also be sliced of! and the 
inside of the portion retained scooped out. 

When ihe inflorescence is a bulky eapitulum like that of the 
leasel, Ihe under half should be cut away. 

Thick, succulent plants like Ihe broom-rape-; may be split 
through so that one plant will make two good <pecimens. 
Hard fruits, like acorns, may be dealt with in the same way. 
If they have to he removed for this purpose, liiey Cim be re- 
placed in mounting. 

When soft berries are in clusters, tike those of the woody 
nightshade, the wIhiIc bunch should be cut off and i«-rmitted 
to become partly dry. It can then be pre-sed wilhout smash- 
ing the fruit, and replaced in mourning. 

The stems and li-iives of orchideous plants, also of such of the 
Scrophulariiitc as an- root parasites should be immersed in 
quite boiling water for t>o seconds. This will pnveni the leaves 
turning black. 

Treat the heaths in the same manner to urevent the leaves 
falling off when they become dry; also the go; it's -beard and 
other large Ci'inposiiic. ai:d the sedums, to prevrnc subs, quent 
advance In growth. 

When this is not done, the flowers or some Conipo^ilir will 
aHvance U> the pappus stage, and sedums will ihrow out 
.bliinehed shoots, even luidcr ;i pre-->iiii* of one iwt. 

.\f(er removal from the' boiling wMt.r the plaiiK should be 



permitted to drain upon a dry towel before being placed under 
pressure. Nothing that is wet should ever be placed in the 

Pressing : Place three sheets of botanical drying paper or 
ten sheets of newspaper on a cardboard, and lay a specimen 
upon them. With the fingei^ and forceps arrange all sprays, 
leaves, and flowers in a natural and graceful position. 

Ovcr-lap])ing portions should be removed with the scissors. 
Begin from below and work upwards. As eadi portion is 
arranged, place one of the lead weights upon it to keep it 
in position. 

The leaflets of compound and trifoliate leaves should all be 
laid out so that they do not overlap. In the absence of care 
these leaflets will overlap each other or get doubled under. 

In the case of grasses, sedges, irises, etc., some of the 
long flag-like leaves will require turning back to bring them 
within the compass of the sheet. 

The colours of many ftowers are apt to be absorbed by the 
drying paper, and I find that colour is preserved by enclosin)> 
the inflorescence between white writing paper. 

This is not removed when Ihe drying papers are changed, but 
is permrttiHl to remain until the specimens are quite dry, when 
it may be reutoved without injuring the petals. 

The same number of drying sheets are placed over the speci- 
mens as those below and then a cardboard, 

A temporary label pencilled on a narrow slip of paper indi- 
cating the name of the plant, date, and place where taken, and 
the name of Ihe collector is inserted with each sheet of plants. 

When a pile of specimens has been made up it is placed in 
the press and screwed down tightly. 

.After about three hours Ihe first change of drying papers 
should be made. This is the most ticklish operation in the 
whole process, because some of the leaves ;ire sure to adhere 
to the drying paper, and careless handling will reduce all 10 
a hopeless jumble. 

From the top layer lift off all the drying papers except that 
which rests upon the plant. Then, commencing at the bot- 
tom, peel off the drviog paper by rolling it up, and not by 
lifting it. 

Carefully replace with the forceps any parts which may 
require it. and lay over the plants fresh sheets of drying paper. 
Put a card upon these, and lifting this and the underlying card 
together, turn the layer upside-down. 

Then remove the drying |>a]>er, which was originally below, 
but is now at the top of the layer, by rolling it off, as above, 
and place fresh sheets over the specimens. 

After two or three changes, the leaves will not stick and the 
changing, which must be done every day for the first ten day*, 
is rapidly performed. Subsequently every alternate day will 

To ascertain when the plants are aufliciently dry lo be re- 
moved from the press alK^'ether, touch them with the b.'irt-d 
elbow. If Ihey are no colder than dry pajwr they may rjme 
oiit, but thev should be left between single .sheets of dry paper 
in a pile, with a card and light weight on the top for two or 
three weeks before they are mounted. .Ml drying paper .iiid 
cards should be dried, preferably in sunlight, Wore being 
used again. 

Mounting: The most convenient size for mounting sheet- 
is 15 by 10 inches. White cartridge, or other paper of good 
quality and thick substance should be used. 

French glue, used hot and rather thin, is the best adhesive 

Lay a sjiecinien upon a mounting sheet, and make two or 
three sli'-'--' 'lek- willi a lead [wncil. marking its position. 
Lift the specimen with the forceps and turn it upside down 
upon two or three layers of very common blotting paper. 

Pass Ihe glue brush lighlly over e\ery portion. Lift the 
s])ecimen again with the forceps imd lay the glued side down 
upon (he shei'I in the position indicat<>d by the pencil marks. 

Place a clean sheet of blotting paper over it and rub it 
genth- but thoroughly all oi-er. 

If any glue marks appear on the sheet when the bhning 
paper is lifted they are easilv removed with a canu'l's-halr 
brush, hot nater. and clean blotting paper. A small. faiHy- 
wrilten label, with the same parliculirs as those mi^nlioned 
above, is then aitachc'd to the lower right-hand corner. 

Wi'fn the [ilants are put away a small quantity of powdereo 
naplithaiine should be strewn upon every sheet to keep off in- 
seii IK -Is. This -luHild be renewed from time to lime, ns it 
evap.Tates. 
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Amateur Photography. t' '° 'J;^ ^^ devdoper pjro soda is hard xHE GARDEN. 

o- r—j ,u beat, the yellow stain it gives to the nega- 

Obtalomg Wave Pletoiw. tive greatly improving its priniLng qualities. Wnrit fnr the, WmA 

THE photographing of waves is one o( the In the spring and autumn occur the high- "*»»"■ 'W "»» 1TWH,. 

I mosi iascinaling branches o( nature est tides and roughest seas, and thpse are the Bnlbl lor Winter and Spring, 

photography, and affords endless oppor- best times for wave studies ; a breaking nave 
lutillies for picture making. is always beautiful, and it is a line sight ti: 

With regard to the apparatus needed for see a giant wave break on some resisting point, 

rhj^ photography, tc is best to work with the hurling water and foam many feet in the proiident gardener wni oe m iime wiin 

tools one has, anij with the working of which air, or when the wind is blowing against the his list. 

one i* thoroughly accustomed. The simpler tide, driving the spray back from the huge. The first of the bulbs to come into flower is 
the outfit Ihe better, and the greater (bechance while-crested comber. the Roman hyacinth, and bulbs of it planted in 

of success ; complicated mechanism is often Ihe Photograph as near to the waves, and as September should flower in November if 
■■auseol failure. low down as possible, otherwise they will ap- Po""" "P at once and placed under a grten- 

There is much to be said in favour of both p^ar small and insignificant. house stage, covering the pots with fine 

hi.nd and tripbd cameras. If fortunate jhe atmosphere is much clearer and '^'"]^^^- ... . , . 

enough to possess both, then indeed ,s Ihe brighter by the sea, and, in consequence, one ^ '"ey w,U require e:itra forcmg to make 
- a stand .^rely gets an under.e:,posed plate, there is so '"7" """-^f '" 'he earlv part o November. 
■ «-'ll '">'■ much reflected light from the water and sky ^ ^selection of the best tul.ps hyacinths, 
....„ ...... ,v.--. [hat it is a matter o( surprise at first liow liaffwlils. crocuses, snowdrops, bulbous inse?, 

A reflex camera possesses many obvious ad- ^.j^^^j a„ exposure seascapes really require. "'^^ ''•? °' '*>« ^""^^ *''"*"'■' ""^ S"*' '"'o P"" 
vantages, its chief drawback at present being g„j ignorance of this fact is likelv 10 be the '" So"^ time so as to have them m flower in 
its somewhat prohibitive price, but with this , h di^ODoinlment to a' beeinner. mid-winter. when flowers are scarce, 

tvpe of camera the picture can be viewed right oisjppomimcni to « u j, ^.^^ ^^^^.^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^^^ planted the bMliM- 

side up and focuased up to the minute of ex- '' is general'v possible m sp.n«:i;i.-, to uri j^ev wUl be. To have a batch in flower for 
posure. But whatever make of hand camera i» b'^'' t'ouds and sea on the same plate ; a sea- Christmas they should be put into a frame a? 
u-ed, see that it is fitted with a large and "cape without clouds is u>u;>..y una il rail in-, sof^„ g, potted and the lights put on ei.rv 
thoroughly reliable finder ; manv view finders as the sea often owes much of its beauty to nigj,, 
lire so smali and unsatisfactory as to be prac- the lovely cloud effects. . _ , 

lically useless. An hour before high tide, when the moon is BMei lOr FOmlng. 

Roses that Jire ro be forced, if not already 
potted up should be lifted carefully and potied 
in good soil, placing them in a shady posi- 
tion for a fortnight or so. 
They will soon lose their leaves, but at Ihe 
, same time they will be pushing forth new roots, 
and these make all the difference between suc- 
cess and failure in rose forcing. 

Select only plants with good short-jointed 
shoots and not too old, eay three years at the 
outside. Older plants do not start with vigour. 
Of course, they should be placed in a s;]nny 
position after Ihcy have got hold of the soil, 
against a south wall being the best pt>»ilion for 
them. They must not be put under glass un- 
til Ihcv are to b' "'arled inio growth tor 
l„rri„i;. 



RflpUDtlng Shnifc„ 




Swamp honeysuckles, 


rhododendrons, lilacs. 


peaihes, prunu.-pj, and 


-uch-like shrubs that 


are (inpliiii-d fur f;ias 


-house decoration in 


winip.-, >hould be jnie<J 
or pol. in Seplomber an 
"■commended for the ro 


and repl.inted in tubs 
d treated generally as 
cs. 


OrwDbonM PUnU. 




Greenhouse p'ants tha 
of doors for Ihe ,-umme 


have been placed out 
r should be Fxamincd 


now :ind got Inlu shape 


by lying :md trim- 



'''"'"■l A Storm-beaten Shore. i'- -<■ .Wmj**™. t^;.,. should also be turned so that Ihe side 

TWsitafiM5p«ainoioli>avephot<«raphy, suchasmiylMobtjiQetiatniiHiofoutseajiderewrK hitherto turned to the sun is a way from it. 

Ihis little operation is most helpful in ripen- 
To ^-et the best wave pictures one has often i-ilher new or full is a good time for pholo- ing growths and getting them into bal.ince. 
to siand in awkward and even dangerous graphing Iho sea. There is ihen a good volume Look out at the same lime for insect pests, 
plaice-,, on narrow rocky ledges, and slippery of water, and the breakers are large and roil and see that worms have not stopped up the 
bouldtts. In cases of this kind a stand in quicklv, while beautiful surf pictures can hole at the bottom of Ihe pots, 
camera would be out of the question, and a also be had. 'l"here is no need to hurry to get the planis 
compact, strongly-buill hand camera Is almost On not use too small a stop, as this destroys under glass ; the longer they remain in the 
a necessity, all sense of motion, and the waves look as'n open air the better they will be. The first in- 
fn a high wind, loo, a stand camera is diffi- cut in stone. Keep the horizon line level, if dication of a fro.t should be accepted as the 
cult to manage, and if working with a camera not, the sea will appear to be running uphill signal for housing time. 

nf this kind it is well to have plenlv ol tapes In the photographs. A small spirit level Too many gardeners make the mistak:> of 

sewn on the focussing cloth, which 'should be added 10 the equipment will be found of great housing their p'ants before there is any n<'pd. 

large and o( waterproof material. help in this. The best of greenhouse conditions are in- 

The Idpod should be a substantial one, and Do not be in a hurry and expose plants as ferior 10 thii-e of the open air, provided the 

a tripod stay will be found of great use to pre- fast as they ran be got in position, just as temperature is not low enough to do harm. 

venx ihe legs from spreading when standing on much care in the lighting and composition oi mti-tu.ji n.nl.n 

A-et sand or slipper v seaweed. Ihe picture being needed by the sea as in land- ™« Kitchen Ganlen. ^ 

.\ shutter working at a high rate of speed is scape photography. Moic the camera till the _ To get strong plants of cauliflower for plaj)t- 

iiol nei-essary for sea photography, but what- best point of view is found, avoid a blank fore- Ing out ne.M spring, a sowing of seeds should 

ever kind is'used, See that it works smoothlv ground; broken masses of rock and curving b? made early in September, prefL-rably in a 

and well. surf line generally add 10 the beauty of a sen- frame with the lights removed d.ny .ind nighi. 

It is a matter of fancv and custom whether scape. They can either be spaced out when l.nrae 

films or plates be used ; 'if the latter, an orlho- ■ Ceieritv of movement and great paiienre arc enough, or. belter slill, thinned down to 

chromatic medium-speed plate, well backed, is two important factors making for success in about four inche- .np.iri and left at ihis lill the 

the best kind 10 use. wave phoiography. One often has to wail spring, imcring ihem wiih the lights only 

l^ire must be taken to keep both camera hours, -omeiimes diiys, in oril, r id ^'ci ju-'. when iheiW &llB>?(J I;;;' -v^ 

and plales drv, dampness brng the sea-photo- Ihe effnct wished lor. A final sowing of spinach may ho made now 

^rapher-s wor:-. en.my. 1- A, S. for a .upp'y of leaves in Ihe last week oi 
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■^;;| The Log:an Berry. 

This is a C;ilifornian hybrid belween a 

ol blackberry iind a raspberry, which 

ri'f has the habit of a very robust urowiiif; 

'* '^ blackberry, the annual stems nfowing i: 

S*" or 15 feet in lenjith, so that (or its suc- 

"n,rewhoi;some vegetable than ce^^f"! cultiva.ion the support of a wall 

t is particularly agreeable in the "' ^l^^^f 1^ "^^ed _ 

properlv cooked and served hot. The fruits are (Along:, t'vo inches loni;, 

j ~^_^_j- black puqde when ripe and of decidedly 

— . , . J agreeable flavour, quite palatable as :i 

(Queries Answered- dessert fi^iit, and when made inio jam of 

Identiacd.— The specimen that really excellent quality. 

I.rcopodiiim selagn, one of the It is an esiablished favourite in ihe 
It 
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[.vford, Devon.) 

A ProllHc Rup- 
berry. — There 
is nothing pecu- 

ducinif fruit. The a 
McLaren's Prolifii 
Belle d'Orleuns, a; 
rh's. If, however, 
plant— producing ii 
with ten fruiting 
large fruit^-^s a 

it by cutting the cs 
complete joint, and 
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aspberries, such a; 
, October Yellow, and 
e grown because they do 
as appears possible, your 
I the year a six-fooi cane 
sprigs bearing unusually 
sport with exceptional 
easily work up a stoik of 
ne in lengths, each with a 
inserting Ihem as cuttings 
> a cold frame. If your 

would certainly be worth 
iperiment. — (to D. Smith, 



United States, and in the lew British 
(jardens where it is properly urown, it has 
won a permanent .place, h'or its cultiva- 
tion a sunny position at the foot of a wall 
is best. The year old shoots shuld be 
trained against the wall, and whilst they 
are flowering and fruiting, the new 
shoots will be forming from the lire. 
These should be trained to a rail a few- 
yards from the wall so that they will not 
interfere with the fruiting shoots. As 
soon as the fruit is gathered, the shoots 
which bore them must be cut right out 
and the new ones trained in their p'ace. 



Sweet Peat, — Few people seem auare how 
large an advantage may be snatched some- 
times by sowing sweet peas lor next year in 
the summer or very early autumn. In so doing 
you are playing a game of chance. A severe 
winter may bring your eflorls to nothing. But. 
given a mild winter, especially in the south- 
west, your robust half-grown plants will be 
ready to finish their growth in spring and be 
flowering freely many weeks before your neigh- 
iKiur's have a single bloom. Sometimes acci- 
dent produces the same result. .Mrs. Monta- 
gue, Lee House, Barnstaple, sent me in June 
last some sweet pea blooms from plants which 
had been sown in the previous May. They 
were checked by drought in July, and flowered 
freely in October, but the plants survived the 
winter and commenced to bloom al the begin- 
ning ol -May, becoming a mass of bloom 
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A WORD OR TWO WITH WOULD-BE BUTSBS Or I 
roBBST TBBBS, SHRUBS, mUIT TREES. * BDIBES, 
ROIBl, PLANTS A BUUS. Pt«» nnu that I cud 
upply iht alwve in ■» quutllr or ntMy, and befora 
F&nilvly deciding on plauQ^ your ordpc for the toniiag 
safton, orriK tor tny catalogue : you wIJi bad tbai my 

tquenoe that my large and varied itock it as hardy as 
; can be. and is, moreover, frequentlv transplanted ; 
be labour entailed is great, but I tiiid luyielf amply 
cpakl by tlie udnimum ol ks»s suBered by my cui- 
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st<^ki nl PRIvIt, ^EW, BBBCH,'"(|UlCKTMORir 
MVROBBLLA PLUM, in all iiza. Low «tinial<> far 

lalogue. Bsok now tor Hrlr lumtan daltim. 
B. GATE, Oullon Br«>4 Nunarta, Lowaitiitt. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 



anctcisil, ami tha gutrsapondeni promlsH to dl(- 
trtlHila llM iltraa eoplM Dl iha papat anons 
Ptrignt wtw do not alraadf lak* It. 

Que«tl«i abOHl Book*.— No, 1 do not think 
thul There is uny Look dc^tribing all k'lnd^ uf 
Brilish maths now beinj- published in cheap 
weekly or monthly parts.— -{to S. CoOK, Mid- 
dle»brough-on-Tees. ) 

CnckOD Question!. — Ves, the eui;){oo ha^ been 
known to plut-e lis eggs in the nots oi both 
ihrush and blackbird, according to authorities, 
us well as in the nests of even larger birds. 

is the only Bril'sh bird which will eat magpie 
iiioih cuifrpillars and thp sawflv grubs whUh 
iiilesi fruit hushos, as well as very hairy 

Bou.,»M), Chester.) 

There was no need for the parent cuckoo to 
enter the small ne*t. It does not— ut :iny 
rale not usually — lay its egg in the small 
bird's iiesi, but lavs the egg on the ground 
and places it in the iiesl with ii'^ bill.— (tu E. 
Sl^uE. St. Leonard s-on-5ea.) 

" BotlMd*."— The birds laken from iin al- 
most inaccessible nest in the Cader IdHs range 
could not have been bustards. ^•u-sibly they 



mill for use in a fernery or aquarium. It is 
a preny idea, ho»ever, and I should think that 
you could get one made bv a local mechanic. — 
{to J. IS. \V., Roath Park, Cardiff.) 

Plutt Identified — We cannot identify speci- 

interest in them. Vou will, however, find in 
our B.E.N. A. columhs in recent issues that 
several experts have kindly volunteered to 
name specimens tor members of the Associa- 
tion.— (to G. W. Crutciilkv.) 

Leal-cutter Beet. — The small bees observed 
to carry pieces of green leaves into the hollow 
ends of bamboo sticks are leaf'Culter bees ; and 
their object is to make neat little thimble- 
shaped cells with a number of the bits of leaves, 
closing the entrance of each cell alter food 

circular pieces of leaf. If you split the bam- 
boo when the work is finished, youHnd the row 
of closed thimbles fitting one into another and 
exactly tilling the hollow -of the stiL-k.-(to 
C, J. H. D., Hordoii Tamp J 
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e the robbing of their nest a disgrace- 
ful act.— (to .MoHTOV KTiiEm].<;t, llcaconsfield 
Koad, Si. Alban's.) 

Method* ot Tlt».— It is scarcely corre--l to 
my that when diflercnl lits keep together in 
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doubt this U their 
seeks chiefly lor moths' eggs and the oiliTs 
il lor hidden insects. I think that this 
may explain why the marsh 

■ ■■ e blue ■ " 



harmonize best with foliage.— (to W. J. 
Hughes, Shtlboiile.) 

Ckmatlt Budi Dcttroyed,— The creatures 
which have eaten out the centres of all the buds 
on the cleniatis may be caterpillars, but are 
more probably earwigs. ^'ou ran, however, 
easily idpiitify the piiemy for yourself by exam- 
ining the clematis at night with a lantern 
when it is in bud. Hand picking on several 
successive itighis nould get rid of caterpillars ; 
and (or earwigs any ordinary traps — surh as 
inverted Howcr pots stuffed with dry moss or 
crumpled paper — would be efleclive.- (to U". 
Jaooe, Dunnmnway.) 

Watermlll ror Aquarlnm.— I do not think 
that there is on the market anv modd iv;iler- 



'*../".] I?. £uint. 

The Work of the Leaf-Cnltor B»e. 

IU>condltloned BlBcbblrd.- 1 preMime the 
rough pluinagcd and weakly blackbird frequent- 
ing your lawn is a wild bird — or, at least, 
one that lives in absolute fre'cdom. Its condi- 
tion is prob^ibly duo to having a bad moult 
last season aggravated, perhaps, by age. 
Oiven a good moult this season it will pro- 
bably recover, and come round nicely. Being 
a wild bird, you cannot do much to help it. 

not a mrial une, .if water on the lawn for it 

add a tcaspoonful of syrup of livpophosphilei ; 
al-.o Miak smut piicea of bread or dog biscuil 
in the solution, and scatter about for the bird 
10 eat.— {to Kh.^nk R. Bi.j.i.asu. Chosier.) 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 

Bt "CHANTICLEER" 
Poultry Showi. 

I T i- a regrettable fact that in (his country 

elated and their value pr<iperh- under- 
stood. Poultry breeders, landers, and the pub- 
lic generally do not understand the immense 
advantage lo be derived from shows and lhe> 
value lo each and ever;' class respectively. 

The poullry fancier loves poultry in its re- 
fined state — refined as to feathers, uie, and 
laying qualities. Il is he who ke'cps and main- 
tains in their purily thoroughbred iowls, and 
who in his search for beauty, utilily, and per- 
fection from time to time creates new breeds. 

He has mastered all the rutliments of scien- 
tilic poullry breeding, but Is not surh a com- 
plete master of his an that nothing remains 
for him lo learn. He closely follows the 

poultry fancy, and ascertains by comparison 
the onward march of his favour'te breeds. 

A good poultry show offers an excellent op- 
portunity for importaot study, and series lo 
make known the general trend of pouhry 
breedinR, and Is in Itself a school for the ptar- 
tical breeder in search of [owls even for purely 
utilitarian purposes. 

It further serves to Interest the public — from 
amongst whom most o( the purchasers are es- 
pected — and in Ihese the poullry keftper " 
directly interested, for, of course, he needs an 
outlet for his surplus stock. 

Competition is the best means of lesl, and 
there is no belter school for lovers of poultry 
than visiting a well-arranged poultry show, 
and comparing the merits of the various breeds 
penned in the pink of condition. 

Kmplng Acconnts. 

I always recommend poultry keepers to keep 
an account-book for their yard, small or large, 
for nothing Is so essential lo success or more 
interesting Ihan to peruse the debit and credh 
side of one's ledger, and note the failure or 
success attending the elTorls put forth. As a 
means of invest 'gallon or cromparlson i< is 
particularly useful. Start by showing first the 
capital expenses, thai is, the assets in the way 
of birds and houses, and note as the year con- 
cludes, after an allowance for depreciation, 
how you stand. 

Everything in the yard should, of course, be 
noted down when the stocktaking day arrives. 

Next season all must be valued again, with 
the additions from lime to time such as stock, 
appliances, eic, whilst on the credit side 
should appear all the monies received from 
sale of eggs and birds, prices, etc. 

Thire is nothing gives a greater impetus lo 
successful poultry-keeping than lo observe that 
a profit, even if small, has been made in one's 
hobby, and [ should add that recording Ihe 
amounts expended on foods and other detalU. 
whilst an occasional perusal lends to check any 
extravagance or needless expenditure, besides 
showing the progress made. 

Colour and Harklngi. 

The featherinc; of young chickens Is often 
the subiect of discussion, as many novices are 
Ignorant as to ihe correct plumage of iheil 
birtls and are often inclined to unjustly blame 
ho supplied Ihe eggs because the 
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In such fowls as the Minorca, Leghorn, 
Hamburgh, Orpington, and Langshan is this 
very notii cable, lor instead of being black 
when first hatched the throat, breast, and 
under parts are almost while, but it may sur- 
prise readers to knon' such chickens will have 
ihe best coloured plumage ivhen fully matuied. 

It should be mentioned that when birds iiie 
changing their chiekenleathcrs (or oduli 
plumage that ihcy passlfiirough an liB|lmni 
stage of tfieir -ex'istt'Hn-e.^antf kvify Hrf inoM 
be t.'iken :o avoid draught, chill, and damp. 
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The Story of the Fig. 



By H. C. DAVIDSON. 

IIOW many gardeners, if asked to point out the flowers of 
n the fig, could do so? As the accompanying illustration 
' shows very clearly, they are actually inside the fruit, which 
is really a hearl-shap»d enlargement of the 
stalk, hollow in the middle, its interior 
tifjhtly packed with tiny flowers, and 
aperture at its apex closed by means 



of small s< 



lies. 



In the wild fig a few of the upper 
flowers are male, and the rest female; in 
the other species they are all female. How, 
it may be asked, are the latter fertilisedy 
They never are fertilised. It follows that 
the so-called " seeds " which occur in such 
abundance in the fruit are not seeds at all. 
They are merely hardened larpels. 

A curious operation is pti formed on the 
Epypiian or Alexandrian fig. 1 1 is of very 
ancient origin, and is desc(it>ed by Pliny. 
" This fig," he wrote, " is remarkable for 
its extreme sweetness and has no seods; 
also for its fruitfulness, which, however, 
ran be ensured only by making incisions in 
the fruit with ' finger-nails ' of iron, for 
otherwise it will not come to maturity. 
But when this is done il may be gathered 
within four days, and immediately after- 
n'ards, another starts up in its place." 

Pliny is mistaken as to the object of the 
operation. The fruit is infested by a small 
wasp, and the top is cut off in order to 
al ow the insects to escape, the implement 
I'sed being a narrow strip of bent iron, sharpened at the edge, 
antl inserted in a wooden handle. The issuing sap soon repairs 
the wound, and after the u'asps have gone, closes up the 

Another peculiaritj 
of the fig is the faci 
th.1t in its nativi 
country it bears threi 
crops in the year. 
Pliny says seven, but 
here also must be ir 
error. In France twt 
crops are ripened bui 
in England in thi 
open air, though twi 
are produced, onl; 
one, the other fallinj. 
off before it reache 
maturity. 

The first trees .i» 
said to have ben 
brought from Itah 
by Cardinal Po!< 
Archbishop of Canie 
burv, in the reign <■ 
H.nry VMI.. ar. 
planted in the gard« 
of Lambefli PalaC 
,\ long period seen' 
to have elapsed b. 
(ore the cultivation of 
the fig became 
general, and even 
now. though the taste 
for Ihe green fruit ' 



Mb.-] [G. ParHht. 

SwtloD of F^, ihowins th« nower. 



sunny wall and shelter from cutting winds, it may be success- 
fully grown as far north as the south-west coast of Scotland. 
In Italy it has been known to attain a height of sixty feet, but 
in this country seldom exceeds fifteen feet. 
The ftg, being a rank grower, should be 
planted in rather poor soil — if possible, 
with a restricted root-run. For this 
reason it is well adapted for cultivation in 
large pots or tubs. 

In the open ground, the roots are apt to 
ramble far, the result being the production 
of a great number of soft shoots. To 
check this tendency, root-pruning should 
be practised at intervals. This should be 
done when the leaves change colour or as 
soon as possible after they fall. A trench 
should be opened about five feet from the 
tree, and all the thick roots passing 
through it should be severed. It is best, 
however, to extend the operation over two 
years, half the roots being cut this year, 
and the remaining half next year, other- 
wise there may not be enough left to keep 
the head supplied with sap. 

The fruits which ripen in this country 

outside, are formed in the axils of the 

leaves in the previous year ; when the 

leaves fall they should be about the size of 

small peas. If they are much larger they 

are sure to drop off. The trees should 

therefore be examined at the beginning of 

auttmin, and any fruits which are then too 

far advanced should be removed in order to induce the formation 

of others. Much may also be done by judicious stopping and 

priming. 

If this is pertorn-ed 
in the right way and 
Bt the right time — 
practical experence is 
essential here, the 

mutdi^fruits which. 
if left alone, would 
have been too back- 
ward may be brought 
forward sufficiently to 
enable them to reach 
maturjiy. 

.Apart from this, 
pruning should be 
confined to the re- 
moval of suckers. 
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crowded shoo I ^ 
object being to en- 
courage new wefj- 
r-ipened growth and !o 
admit as much litrht 
and air as possible. 
The fruit shou'd he 
netted, as blackbirds 
and thrushfs are very 
fond of It. The pro- 
pagation of the fin 
may be effected by 
means of suckers cw 
layers, but cuttings, which may be inserted either now or iij 
It thrives best along the south coast, the most noted fig spring, make the best trees, and do not require any speclr.l 
gardens being in the neighbourhood of Worthing, but given a treatment to induce them to strike. 
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GalherlDK FIft In a Susmx Fig Gudvn. 



\M. Carter. 



inly spreading, it is far from 
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H thou art vtorn and hard beset 

Wilh sorrows that thou wouldst forget; 

jf thou 'jiouldst read a lesson that will 

Thy heart from fainting and thy soul 

from sleep. 
Go tti the -woods and hills ! A'o tears 
Dim the rweet look that nature -wears '■ 

LONC FELLOW. 

(Sent by A. E, Briscor.) 

SEVERAL South Coast readers have 
sent to me reprints of corroa- 
pondence which has been pub- 
lished regarding the attitude of the 
R.S.P.C.A. towards the " Spurious Sports 
Bill." By "Spurious Sports" is 
meant the hunting, coursing, or shooting 
of any animal which has been kept in con- 
finement and is released for the purpose of 
being killled in sport. Rabbit-coursing 
and pigeon -shooting are cases in point; 
and It is staled that the committee of the 
R.S.P.C.A. have definitely refused to take 
part in this attempt to suppress them. In 
the reprinted correspondence for" :irded to 
me, this is described as the " ubdiiation " 
of th*" Royal Society. 

In The Animal World, however, which 
is the organ of the R.S.P.C.A., a different 
complexion is put on the matter. There 
it is suggested that the published corres- 
pondence referred to is only part of a 
campaign carried on against the society 
by a single individual ; and that 
the way in which the Spurious Sports Bill 
has been advocated in the Press " has only 
given its opponents the opportunity of 
working up a strong feeling against it." 
Therefore the Royal Society, wisely reluc- 
tant to be entangled in unpopular contro- 
versy, prefers to have nothing to do wilh 
the Spurious Sports Bill, having decided 
instead to support a short Bill which is to 
be introduced extending the Wild .Animals 
in Captivity Protection Act of 1900. 



I have, I believe, fairly stated the cases 
of both sides ; and the question as to which 
of the two parlies is in the right will be 
differently answered according to the tem- 
perament of the individual to whom it is 
put. The R.S.P.C.A. has for eighty years 
been doing, and is still doing, a vast 
amount of useful work'. It is a national 
institution, respected and popular. Upon 
its popularity is based its wide power of 
doing good work. It has, therefore, to be 
cai^ful of its popularity. Zealous and 
thoroughgoing reformers, on the other 
hand, are not popular. They are too much 
in a hurry to be careful not to tread upon 
other people's toes. In spite of this they 
very often reach their goal; and, if the 
Spurious Sports Bill should be passed into 
law, it would be a case in pKiint. 

Meanwhile, of course, it is a pity th.-it 
avowed humanitarians should be quarrel- 
ling in public; but there never was a 
■' movement " yet which did not sometime?, 
go too fust for some and too slow for 
others. Certainly I would not advise any 
reader who has supported the R.S.P.C.A, 
in the past to cease doinj; so now, because 
it will not agitate in favour of the Spurious 
Sported Bill. Nor would 1 recommend any 



supporter of that measure to fall away on 
this account. Whatever the method 
adopted or whoever works to abolish 
human cruelly is doing good. What is 
more imporlant, perhaps, is that he is on 
th« winning side. We cannot help becom- 
ing more humane as the years pass. It is 
part of our human evolution. 

" !t is in a most respectful spirit," 
writes a reader (R. A. H., Lenzie, by 
Glasgow), " that I beg to express dissent 
from and criticism on some statements of 
yours ill this week's Col'ntby-Side. After 
correctly disposing of the personification 
of nature, you actually give utter- 
ance to what is almost the same 
idea, in following sentence — ' The 
whole scheme of nature is grand, 
the purpose of its Creator mani- 
festly beneficent, and its results, so far as 
wc can see them at present, wonderful and 
beautiful.' Manifestly ' natural selection 
and survival of the fittest ' negati 



s far a 






to beneficence, why the very opposite may 
be implied in the admirable adaptation of 
one species for the annihilation of others ; 
witness the complete extinction of *o 
many. Man himself lives on the rest; 
and, further, with his highly evolved 
faeuhy of reason he even devises the 
means o( destroying his own kind." 

Now, this is a very welcome protest, 
because il concisely indicates the point at 
which many thoughtful persons who have 
not read "The Religion of Nature," 
find themselves unable to discover any 
beneficent design in the creation of the 
nature which surrounds us. But, when 
once you have realised that no creature 
can be unhappy unless it Is self-conscious 
—i.e., unless it can make its own ideas the 
object of its thoughts ; and that, apart from 
more modern testimony, such great 
thinkers as Kant and Darwin agree that 
animals other than man are not self-con- 
scious, you cannot get away from the con- 
clusion that unhappiness only exists in the 
minds of men. .^s, moreover, we can see 
that every man values his own life as 
something worth keeping, and that it is 
through the stress and trouble of life that 
man rises upwards, we must admit the 
beneficence of the design of human life. 
And, since unhappiness does not occurr in 
other than human lives, although all other 
creatures are rising upwards by natural 
selection and survival of the fittest, we 
must admit beneficence also in the design 
of all life which is not human. In other 
words, we must recognise beneficence 
everywhere, working by means of evolu- 
tion to raise all life to its highest level. 
What this level will be we cannot guess. 
We can only see the high-water mark of 

.A Shrewsbury reader asks me why 
buck rabbits pass their chins gently over 
their food, turnips, etc.. before eating it. 
I h.id often noticed this habit not only in 
connection with food, but also with'the 
earth which they scrape up in digging. 
I imagine the meaning of the action to 
be the expression of a sense of possession, 
by the performance of a movement which 



is In its nature a caress. A parallel is 10 
be seen in human conduct, when one hu^s 
an object which one is delighted 10 
possess. This explanation may not be 
the correct one, however; and 1 should be 
glad to hear from any reader who has a 
better suggestion to offer. 

The question whether birds have any 
sense of smell at all is a very interesting 
one, which has sometimes been answered 
with great confidence in the affirmative 
and sometimes in the negative; so that 
we are still at the beginning. My onn 
belief has always been that birds cannot 
smell; but I had not noticed, until it was 
pointed out by a correspondent, botv 
strong an argument in this direction was 
afforded by my anecdote of the butcher- 
bird which, in severing the head from the 
body of a captured linnet, accidentally 
dropped the body into a bed of nettles 
and was unable to find it again. Any 
mammal would, of course, have found 
it at once by scent. 

But a curious fact— if it is a fact— is 
suggested by another correspondent (J. 
W., Higher Openshaw, Manchester) who 
says that if you take one egg out of a 
bird's nest and, after handling it, put it 
back again the bird is likely to desert the 
nest, but that if you take as many as 
three eggs out of a clutch of seven and 
do not put them back, the bird will sit 
quite contentedly upon the remaining 
four. If this is an accurate statement of 
the case, it would seem to follow that the 
bird has some means of knowing that one 
of her eggs has been handled ; and, unless 
she carries away in her mind, on leaving 
the nest, an exact photographic imprpv 
sion of the position of each egg, one 
cannot imagine any other means than the 
sense of smell by which the fact thai one 
egg has been handled could be discovered. 
So far as my experience goes, i have not 
found ihat handling one or more of the 
eggs made any difference to the bird; 
but the experiences of other_ readers would 
be useful. 

A reader (Mr. Andrew McNeill. Carter 
Street. Liverpool) makes an ingenious sug- 
gestion lo account for the alleged habit of 
the foxglove to mimic the flowers of 
other plants near which it grows. " While 
thinking the matter over," he writes, " it 
occurred to my mind that the cause might 
arise from the roots of the plants inter- 
mingling with each other, and that the 
foxglove had absorbed some of the sap or 
juices of the lily roots, and thus an inci- 
pient form of grafting had taken place 
underground. The foxglove by absorbing 
the sap of the root of the lily would become 
a partaker of the nature of the lily, hence 
the development of Its blossom." 

Now, leaving out of sight the fact that 
the most probable explanation of the lily- 
shaped and campanula-shaped blossoms of 
foxgloves produced near lilies and cnni- 
panulas respectively is that they were 
merely the result of accidental coincidence 
—since foxgloves with campanula-sh.ipwl 
bk>ssoms at the top of the spike can be 
raised from seed of this varietj* in any 
position— .one cannot help admiltiiiK ihat 
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Mr, McNeill's suggestion would dispose of 
the chief difficuHy in the way of believing 
that actual mimicry takes place, namely, 
thnt plants, having no organs of vision, 
cannot receive any impressions as to the 
appearance of their near neighbours, and 
therefore cannot get any impression of the 
model which they ought lo imitate. 



It has. indeed, a curiously depressing 
effect on one's mind to think that a beau- 
tiful flower like the lily, itself a glory m 
the su-nshine of July, lives — so far as our 
knowledge informs us-^in a world of abso- 
lute solitude and darkness. . It grows and 
blooms and withers without any know- 
ledge that there is life or beauty in the 
nxjrld, without feeling, or sight, or 
hi-aring^a dead thing from the begin- 
ning to the end. Yet, realising that the 
fowers are thus absolutely dead 'to the 
world around them, having tto setfses 
which can inform them of the existeticc of 
anything, one can begin to understand 
belter the total lack' of consciousness which 
must characterise the lowest animals, in- 
distinguishable in character from the 
lowest plants. And this makes it easier 
for us to understand how the development 
of se)/-consciousness, with consequent 
knowledge of happiness and unhappiness 
has occurred In man alone. It is a gift 
so immeasurably beyond the reach of the 
lowest animals, which graduate so finely 
into the higher, that one cannot see at 
what point it can have been acquired ex- 
cept by man himself. 

. To return, however, to the foxglove and 
the lily, or campanula, the suggestion that 
the intermingling of the txrots of the plants 
may produce the alleged likeness gets over 
the difficulty presented by the fact that 
plants cannot (so far as we know) have 
any idea what their neighbours are like. 
It is true that in the case of parasitic 
plants, such as mistletoe, dodder, broom- 
rape, tooihwort, eyebright, etc., there is 
no resemblance whatever between the 
parasite and its host. Indeed, one would 
be inclined to say of parasitic plants gener- 
ally that they are strikingly original in 
appearance. But the habit of para- 
sitiiim must have had a beginning; and in 
many cases no doubt it originated in the 
close contact of the roots of the parasite 
with those of its victim. Therefore, there 
might be no reason why the foxglove 
should tKit now be acquiring this habit. 
On the other hand, there is no evidence 
that anything of the kind occurs, nor that, 
if it occurred, it would affect the shape of 
the blossoms. 



.■\ West Country reader sends me the fol- 
lowing advertisement, cut from the Bristol 
Mercury : — 

FOR SALE, Retriever PUPS, from the 
best working bitch living. Have thpm, or go 
(vithout them, or an ounce of lead wilt finish 
them.— JACKSON, Keeper, Flai Bourton, 
Briiitol. 

Unless it is a case of " like master, like 
man," I imagine that this keeper's em- 
ployer, should the advertisement catch his 
eye, would have some remarks to make lo 
a' ser\-ant who thus parades his barbarism 
in public. 

E. Kay Robinaon. 



Autumn Reverie- 

The roses Tade, but golden sunflowers glow. 
And scarlet berries deck the rowan-lree. 

On orchard boughs ripe fruits hang all a-row, 
Fce^h winds blow in across the western sea l 

Blue hairbells dance on every aunlit lea. 

In garden-beds the gay-hued alters show. 
And perfumed ihyme-flowers tempt the wander- 
ing bee— 
The roses fade, but golden sunflowers glow ! 

In pastures green the pink-gilled mushrooms 
grow, 

The leaves burn red, and fickle swallows flee 
To lands where icy storm-winds never blow — 

Now scarlet berries deck the rowan ireel 



The Ocean comes his lavish gifts to throw 
Upon the shore— her lover bold is he ! 

Ha brings rare shells and weeds in surging 
flow. 
When winds blow in across the western sea ! 

Beside the shore I sit in reverie. 

And walch the white gulls flutter lo and fro ; 
The dreams of vanished years come b^rk lo me. 

The joys and sorrows of the long ago — 
When roses fade I 

Maud E. Sascent. 



B.E.N.A. 

<Brllitli Empire Naturalists' AtsoclaMao.) 
(Owing to pressure on our space a large 
number o( notifications under many of the 
following and other heads have been unavoid- 
ably held over.] 

General Meetisg.- The first meeting of 
the B.E.N.A. ivill be held on Thursday, Sep- 
tember a7lJi, at 3, Tudor Street, London, 
E.G.. at 6 p.m. I hope that 






t will a 



Notice.— Reader 
of the objects and aims of the Association 
must send an addressed envelope, bearing a 
half-penny stamp. Those who desire 3 mem- 
bership card must send an addressed envelope 
bearing a penny stamp and an extra stamp 
(or the card. 

Jualor Clubs.- Under ihe age of 16 bpys 
and girls will only be eligible for member- 
ship of the Junior Clubs, which we hope soon 
to see established everywhere in affiliation to 
the B.E.N. A. The advantages which the latter 
will be able to confer upon Its junior clubs, have 
not yet l>een formulated ; but I think that a 
distribution of specimens, books, etc., which 
senior members do not require might be ar- 
ranged. Excursions and conducted visits to 
museums and zoological gardens should be 
possible also. 

Proposed Circulating Library. — In connec- 
tion with the Hon. Cordelia Leigh's sugges- 
tion that a circulating library oE scientific and 
natural hislo.-y works should be established, 1 
am glad to sav that Mr, P. W. Farmborough, 
F.Z.S.. etc., Libraran of the Public Library, 
Edmonton, has kindly offered his services, and 
has been asked to draw up a working scheme. 
.Any members who think that they have useful 
suggestions 10 make on the subject might com- 
municate with him 

List of Member*.— The list, with its acces- 
sories, such as the objects and alms of the 
Association, lists of members willing to 
identify specimens, local secretaries, etc., etc., 
is almost a book, filling an astonishing num- 
ber of pages : and the cost of printing it has 
been heavy, no less than ;f 20 for the first 
1. 000 copies. As, however, the work has 
been entrusted lo the well-known firm of 



Messrs. Miller, Son, and Co., Fakenham, we 
have a guarantee that the charge Is reason, 
able, and the work well done. Succeeding 
i,txKi's of copies will, of course, be very much 
cheaper ; but to secure the Association against 
loss in the first instance, we must make -tire 
of selling at least one thousand at fivepence 
each. They will, therefore, be distributed at 
sixpence post free ; and it is hoped that every 
member ubo can will eend that amount for 
a copy to Miss G. B. Norreys (Warham, 
Wells, Norfolk), who has kindly undertaken to 
act as assistant secretary in connection with 
the list. 

Compclltion*. — Sir, — Why not have compe- 
titions for the junior members and give 
natural history prizes, such as collections of 

success.— Yours faithfully, D. Eosalb, 233, 
Barry Road, East Dulwich, S.E. [No doubt 
it would be a success; but it would entail a 
lot of work and someone would have to pro- 
vide the priies. Perhaps the publication of 
the suggestion may bring an offer from some 
members to give the prizes and lo do the work. 
— E. K. R.] 

Meallflcalion ol Specimens.— The following 
additional members are willing to Identify 
specimens. — British Land and Freshwater 
Shells, J. C. Varty-Smlth, Nandana, Penrith. 

Moths and Builerflies. R. F. Skarratt, Far- 
ring ford, Cheltenham. 

Birds or Birds' Eggs, A. B. LuiiPni, 
Melwa, Sidcup Hill, Foots Cray, Kent., 

Birds, Moths, SheUs, Wild Plants, and 
Pond Life (for the Skelmanthorpe district, 
near Huddersfield), F. Lawton, Carlton Ter- 
race, Skelmanthorpe, near Huddersfield. 

Wild Plants (for (he Dudley district, Wor- 
cester), H. A. Dunn The Elms, Kingswin- 
ford. (For the Swansea district) 'H. R. 
Wakefield, 7, Montpelier Terrace, Swansea, 

Fossils (the localities where found should 
always be mentioned, if possible), F,. J. Way- 
land, 56, Richmond Road, Barnsbury, Lon- 
don, N. 

Local Secrelariet.— The following additional 
members have offered to act as local secre- 
taries :— {In the Kidderminster district)— C. 
A. Allen. Beulah Villa. Chester Road. Kid- 
derniinstcr; (in Ihe Penzance district)— R, G. 
-Saunders, M.R.C.V.S., Rosevean, Penzance; 
(in the Glasgow district)— J. S. Crawford. 
287, Eglinton Street, S.S. Glasgow; (in the 
Maryhill District of Glasgow)— P. Fenton, 
L.Ph., M.P.S.. 191, Garrioch Road, Mary- 
hill, Glasgow ; (in the Skelmanthorpe district, 
near Huddersfield) — F. Lawton, Carlton Ter- 
race, Skelmanthorpe, near Huddersfield ; ('n 
the Ipswich district)— J. S. Wilkinson, Charn- 
wood, Oban Street, Ipswich ; (in the Runcorn 
district)— Miss Hilda Jackson, The Manse, 
Halton Road, Runcorn. 

DUIribntloD •! " Conn try -Side. "—The fol- 
lowing members are willing to distribute 
spare copies of The Coi^mrv-Side where they 
will be welcome and useful : — John Pearcy, 
Doddington, Wooler, R.S.O., Northumber- 
land : p. S, Taylor, 36, Lyndon Road. Olton, 
near Birmingham ; W. Thorne, Babraham 
School house, Cambs. 

. ColkctOfS' Eicbangc—Tbe following addi- 
tional members are willing to art as secre- 
taries of collectors' exchanges ; — E, E. Har- 
vey, 5, Genesta Road, Plumsiead, Kent; (in 
(he Manchester district, for eggs and binis 
especially, but other objects of natural his- 
tory also) J. Whittaker, 68, Cheeryble Street, 
Higher Openshaw, Manchester. 

B.E.N.A. Fund.— This fund, consisting of 
voluntary contributions from members, has 
been established to defray the inevitable ex- 
penses of working an association which asks 
no fees (or membership: Amount previously 
acknowledged, ^^8 3s. 8d. Contribution? re- 
ceived. 3S. 6d.. Miss Maud T. Winch, Rich- 
mond ; IS., F. J. Forsvlh, Manchester; zs. 6d., 
W. E. Cooke. Donrasler; is., C. J., Brigh- 
ton : is., H. J. : total. £» 13s. 8d. 
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The \/eek's WUd Life in 
I^ctiires. 

(5<e page 253.) 

THE lns«ct-coll«ctor often thinks (he herald 
moth (i) is appropriately named when he 
finds it the first visitor to his sugared trees 
in spring ; but it is also a common autumn in- 
sect, sleeping through the winter. It is a 
pretty insect with curiously-notched wings of 
a bronze-red colour, marked with white lines. 
J.^The rough-coated puff-ball {Sderoderma 
viilgara) is a very common object of the fields 
and woods in man/ places. It is very much 
smaller than the smooth white giani pufl-liall, 
and, unlike this, is not good to est because, 
whatever its taste may 1^, it is too tough to 
be digestibls. The white interior gradually 
turns brown and becomes dry powder, consist- 
ing of dry spores, which are scattered through 
an irregular opening which bursts open at ih» 

3. — The downy ti^ fungus is ao called be- 
cause it has a slightly downy tenure and be- 
longs to the class of mushroom-shaped fungi 



the year round under hoards, in old walls, or 
under the loose bark of trees. When dis. 
covered its sole object seems to be to slip away 

7, — The angle shades moth, which is com- 
mon at this season and again in early summer, 
has curiouslV'Shaped wings and a curious 
method of folding them, so that they wrinkle 
lengthwise. This, coupled with their varied 
shades of brownish, greenish and buff, make 
them, when at rest, remarka.bly like a wither- 
ing leaf ; and, if the bough in which they are 
hiding is struck sharply Ihey half-fall, half-fly 
to the ground just like a falling leaf, 

8-— The common barberry is not nearly so 
common as it otherwise might be in Britain, 
because the fungus which causes "rust" in 
wheat lives during part of its life on this 
plant. But for this one would like to see it in 
all the hedges, because il is a pretty shrub with 
drooping clusters of yellow floweriS and orange- 
red fruits which are pleasantly acid and make 
an excellent preserve. It is interesting. loo, 
from its curious three-forked spines, and its 
elastic stamens, which jerk out their pollen, as 
if irritated, at the slightest touch of an insect. 



equally developed in both sexes, and never 
grow very long. 

The serow is not common anywhere, and so 
is com pu rati vely little known ; it is a fine 
climber, being particularly good at going 
down steep hills, and is remarkable for 
courage. A male has been known 10 chiirge 









n the ti 



Id dogs (omelimes find the serow loo much 
for them. 

Two monkeys deserve a notice as fresh ar- 
rivals; both are of American types, and pecu- 
liarly interesting ones. One is a spider 
monkey (aielei), a curious ]ong-4imbed black 
creature with an absurdly prehensile tail — [ 
say absurdly, because the tail seems to act in- 
dependently of its owner, and being longer 
than the said owner's body, often reaches for- 
ward and lakes a hold before the hands do. . 

Indeed, the keeper, who pointed this out 10 
me, also said that a spider monkey with an 
injured tail seemed quite to (ose its nerve, and 
to be afraid to climb. The spider monkeys are 
gentle, .amiable creatures, and the outcry (his 
specimen set up on being left was quite hearl- 
rei^iny. 




Two iDtereitliiE Addlttam to the LvDdon Zoo. 



which have underneath the cap a mass o( littie 
tubes joined together into a spongy substance, 
instead of the gill-like plates found on the 
underside of mushrooms. Being often un- 
wholcsomely tinted ' with greens and yellows, 
the lube-fungi do not look good to eat, but at 
least four of them, including the downy lube- 
fungus, are said to be excellent. As, however. 
Other kinds are dangerous, none but e.\perts 
should gather any for the table. 

4. — The maple and the sycamore are the 
only two British representatives of the maple 
family of which there are so many kinds in 
North America. The difference between thefl- 
leaves and their two-winged fruit (botanists 
call it a samara) is well shown in the picture. 
The svcamore is often confused with the plane. 
which has similar leaves, and in Scotland its 
wood is called plane wood. Its common name 
of sycamore is also a mistake, the tree having 
been wrongly identified ages ago with the mul- 
berry-fig (F. sycomorui) of Palestine. 

5. — The much-discussed poison of the yew 
does not extend to the pink fleshy coat (botan- 
ists call it an aril) round each of its ripening 
seeds. These are sweet and harmless, though 
rather insipid. Insects are much attracted by 
them, and in sect -collectors often examine yew 
irers at night in autumn for moths, 

6.— The male of the carding spider, repre- 
vnlcd here, is very commonlv found all 



9.— The immature herring gulls are com- 
monly called grey gulls by fishermen, because 
their plumage is all mottled and marked with 
dull brownisih-grey. They are a good deal 
larger than the common gulls and black-headed 
gulls with which they sometimes consort 
in winter, but are not easily distinguished from 
the young lesser black.backed gulls. In the 
spring they often continue to haunt the fields 
near the coasts and rob the nests of plovers, 
etc., for some time after the mature gulls have 
departed to their breeding haunts, 

latest Notes from the Zoo. 

By F. Finn, B.A.. F.Z.S. 

BY tar the best mammalian addition 10 the 
collection of late is a specimen of the 
serow (Ncmorhirdus bubalinus), the first 
ever imported. This Himalayan animal is 
one of the curious group of goat-like antelopes 
10 which the European chamois belongs; the 
present specimen is immature, but (he adult 
grows to the size of a donkev. to which animal 
it bears some resemblance. The coal is black 
and tan in colour, and the horns are about 



The other monkey Is one of the douroucouli* 
or night-monkeys (nycUpilhecus) ; it is not pre- 
hensile-tailed, and has a curious round Ince 
with very short ears and large eyes, so thai its 
expression is decidedly owMike. 

It is a smalt creature, not much bigger th.in 
a large squirrel, with a somewhat squirrel-like 
coat of grey and orange ; the face Is marlcnJ 
with black and while. 

These monkeys hide during the day in holes 
of trees, and seek their foods of fruit, insects, 
small birds, etc., at night. The present one is 
kept in the insect-house, and it is tame and 
friendly, reaching out its tittle hands lu fondle 

The cock rhea unfortunately died this year 
after he had begun sitting, but some of his 
chicks have been hatched in the incubator, of 
which one is shown in the picture. 

The Zoo in Your Own Home. 
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Queries, Answers, and Corresponden<ce. 



Corrispondenis will greatly oblige by writing 
en one stde of Ike paper only. 

An EdlUe Fuagni.— This fungus U the 
hon«r agaric [.Atmillaria mellea), a common 
but V(r7 variable specieii. 1l always grows in 
lufts or stumps of trees. The contorted growth 
of this particular group is most peculiar, but 
there is also an interest attaclied to the species 
from the fact that it is a parasite and a very 



flMf.1 [Set: H. C. Walker. 

Tb« Hods; AKari«. 

An edible luDgiu Ibat grows In tuffa on Ibe slumps 



deilrudive one. The mycelium o( the fungus 
attacks the roo;» of trees, particularly pine<i, 
and often entirely kills the tree. Although. 
Itio, in nature it performs a useful function 
nhen it confnes its destructive agency to dead 
wobd, to man. who uses dead wood as timber, 
it becomes then especially mischievous and in- 
jurious. The picture shows how a wire fence 
on posts is attacked and ultimately destroyed 
by tfus fungus. Ii is an edible species, and al- 
though some say it is somewhat tough, the 
writer and his family like it very much, and 
have it frequently on the table during its sea- 
son. — C. MOSBLBV LOCKWOOD. 

HammlBg la tbc Air.— Sir.— I am of 
opinion that it is caused by infinite multitudes 
of small insects. I heard it once one very 
sunny calm day in the middle of a vast tract 
of grass' land where the nearest trees were 
nearly half a mile away. Ten days ago I was 
6shing, and I heard a simitar noise, I put 
down my rod and started investigating. After 
some search t discovered that the noisR was 
caused by a vast swarm of tiny insects circling 
iitnut a willow tree. So many were there that 
they looked like smoke at a short distance, and 
the united sound caused by the beating of 
myriads of wings created a loud humming 
noise. \'ou may read in Kirby's Entomology 
of how years ago so vast a swarm of 
these insects was diierved flying at a great 
height about the .-teenle of Salisbury Cathedral 
and looked so much like smoke that it was 
Ihouglil the structure was on fire. — Yours, etc., 
J, A. Jack, Thome, Oson. 

Sir, — With reference to the inquiry on the 
above subject, by [,ady M. S. Jenkyns, in the 
Issue of June _io:h, I may say [ quite support 
the theory you raise as to this " Humming in 
the air " l>eing caused by unseen swarms of 
Ims — for very frequently in \he hills of Ceylon 
I have hfard this strange sound, at first faint, 
then increasing in volume until the noise seems 
directly above— ihfn the murmur grows less 
atHl less, and lin.illy passes away on ihe breeze. 



yards above the ground, the fast flying forms 
of wild bees may be seen, buzzing and hurry- 
ing along to find some convenient tree branch 

three tar^e swarms at one time under the 
caves of a tea factory in the Dickoyo district of 
lip-country Ceylon, and on almost any sunny 
morning in the North East Mmsoon these (al- 
most) out oi sight swarms may be heard tra- 
versing the fields of tea, and strips of forest in 
the tea districts of this isle of spices. — Yours, 
elc, HlPiicA. Ceylon. 

A Detenuloed Fox. — Sir,— A few days ago, 
when a farmer was cutting a iield of wheat a 
fox, instead of sneaking out in the usual way 
some little time before the finish, waited until 
the last turn of the machine, and when he did 
go he bolted with a rabbit in his mouth. One 
hundred and fifty rabbits had been shot, but 
rej-nard was not to be denied, he Hould lake 
his dinner wilh him, in spite of the angry 
shouts and' protests of quite a number of men 
who chased him across the field. — Yours, etc., 
G. F,, Quorn. 

Maternal ImprCHlons. — Sir, — In The 
CovNTBv-SiDE of July jth, 190(1 (page ij6), 
Mr. J, Nelson, writing on the subject of "Ma- 
ternal Impressions," says; " It is an error to 
say that mental impressions, received by a 
molhpr about to bear a child, can affcc. Ih? 
(orm or features" of her ofispring. Vet 1 
know a case where a mother atxiut to tie was 
startled by the firing of a pistol in a room ad- 
joining that in which she lay ; and when the 
child — a girl — was borit she bore on one arm, 
slightly above the wrist, Ihe distinct impres- 
sion, in a colour darker than the skin around, 
of a tiny pistol. This 1 have myself often si-en, 
and the then baby, now 50 years old or more, 
still bears the mark. A corresponding case h^- 
been told me by a friend, who knew a lady, 
who. before the birth of a child, saw a woman 
who had three fingers on one hand, all united 
by a ligament of flesh. Not being strong, this 
made an' impression upon her, and when her 
child was born three of its fingers were found 
to be similarly united. Another friend lells 
me of cases where the impression of a fish, 
and that of a strawberry, were found, under 
somewhat similar circumstances. — Yours, etc., 
J. Conway Walter, Mablelhorpe, Lincoln- 
shire. — [The tendency of modern sclo'nie 's to 
attribute marks of this kind to mere coinci- 
dence.— Ed.] 

Robber Crow*.— Sir,- In your issue of June 
30th (page 114) Mr. Seton P. Gordon, F.Z.S., 
in an article on "Mountain E:(crcisc" in Scot- 
land, makes the remark that "Ihe Hoodie 
crow Is there usually encouraged, on .iccount of 
lis usefulness in devouring the bodies of deer 
which die in remote spots." Yet he adds: 
"They are terrible robbers, as they search out 
ihe eggs of the grey hen, whkh n^sls rnr." 
as well as "those of the ptarmigan, which 
are Found higher up." I think the whole crow 
family are a' predatorv lot. In your number 
for July 14th (page 'iji)) Mr. C. H. I.ewin 
(Cecil Road, Northampton) writes that hav- 
ing examined ten coots' nests in a morning 
walk he found only four with eggs, the other 
six being «mpty, and that a kci^per assured 
him that they had previously had eggs but 

pairs in the neighbourhcod, had taken Ih" 
eggs. A note is appended by the oditcr that 
"other correspondents write to the same 
effect." In Tfie HalmaliU for Julv. n)O0 
(page 221), Nfr. E. F. Baldwin writes that 
the shepherds of Cumberland " ' ' ' 



the poor creatures left to wander lilt they 
died of starvation, when the same ruthless 
marauders further mutilated them to satisfy 
their "carnal appetites." Mr. E. .\. Wood- 
rufle Peacock, president of the Lincolnshire 
Naturalists' Union ("Transactions," 1905, 
page 15, note), says : "I have known a pair of 
c.irrion crows to carry off fortv chickens in 
three days from a fowl farm.'' A writer on 
"Grouse Preserving," in 7"fte field news- 
paper (January 19th, iQsi). says that in the 
breeding season "rooks are most destructive 
to eggs, and even to young birds, on low 
moors, and (that) the damage done by hooded 
crows is almost Inconceivable." — J, Conwav 
Walter (author of " Sport Among Fin. Fur, 
and Feather." Dlgby Long and Co.), Mable- 
thorpe. Lines. 

Perils tA MlgraDtc— A pathetic interest at- 
taches to this picture. It Is reproduced from 
a photograph taken afier death of 
the sedge-warbler — mentioned at the 
lime in our Records of the Week 
— which was lound dead on the roof of 
the Agricultural Hall in London after a very 
stormy night. It had come ail the way from 
Africa to build ils nesl among English herb- 
age, only to lose its way at the last in a great 
storm and fly bewildered above the lights of 
London until at last it alighted on the ex- 
posed roof of a high building, where it was 
found dead next day. Within a very few miles 
at Hampslead, it would have found abundance 
of shelter, but the storm prevented it from get- 
ling outside the fatal attraction of the London 
lights; and it Is a significant coincidence that 
:i Hampsi'.id reader noted in The Countrv- 
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injur 



for which (he adds) thi 
than the foxes." This I can fully confirm, 
for when, deer-stalking, fishing hill lochs, or 
grouse shooing, in the highlands. 1 have fre- 
quently come across ihe carcases of lambs, and 
even of sheep, whose eyes have been pecked 
oul (as the gillies assured me), by crows, and 



Ad Dnlackj' TraTelieT. 



Side ihat the sedge- warblers, which had bred 
regularly in his localiiy in previous years, did 
thiii spring. This sedge-warb!pt 



migranis whirh perished in the great 
of last spring ; and it is perhaps to thes 
we must attribute the , remafkaW)!-/ 
distribution of summer birds wh'ch 
readers base recorded 
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lofldMcc ot tiK MaU.— Sir,— ll seems prob- 
able [hai your suggesiion that Ihe influence of 
the male bird derermines. or greatly affects, the 
colour of the cuckoo's eggs may prove to be 
correct. Many years ago, the late Dr. 
Reginald Orion, of Sunderland, when describ- 
ing the influence of the male on Ihe external 
appearance ollhe progeny, gave some rather 
striking instances in illustration of his. theory. 
Amongst others, he mentioned the fact that, 
where a Muscovy drake was mated with a 
n duck, the brood was modified Mus- 
; whilst Ihe brood of a Muscovy duck 



and i 



rake 






idified 



n ducks. It the male bird so powerfully 
affects the colouring of the plumage, why nol, 
also, the colouring of the eggs? — Yours, etc., 
]. Cam EROS Sw«s, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

ScBrclty of Ibc Corncrake.— Si r,->l have 
lived in Hampshire a greal many years, and 
have only heard "the ventriloquial craking " 
about twice. Years ago, at a place in the 
north of Ireland where I used to slay, we had 
too much o( it, for h went on by the hour, near 
enough to quite disturb our summer nighls, 
and the birds were not shy at all, for they 
came from the meadows on to the short lawn 
grass and the shrubbery, I remember one of 
the servants going out and catching one and 
bringing it In for inspection. — Yours, etc., A. 
C. Ward, Westfield, Regent's Park, Soulhamp- 

Blrdt Feeding Other Blr^'i Young.~Sir,— 

(n sundry newspapers of late, there have been 
s of parent birds feeding young birds 



only a few days before, and was certainly a 
viviparous lizard. The eggs of a viviparous 
lizard, owned by a person whom I know, also 
took some hours to hatch. Perhaps it may be 
tha^ the females do not get so much sun with 
us in the North of Scotland as they do in 
England. — Yours, etc, Charles Scott, 
Crown Lodge, Inverness. [Dr, Gerald Leigh- 
ton, in his "British Lizards," says "The 
young burist the egg-membrane just after ex- 

" Sugaring " In the New Fortii.— Photo- 
graphs like that from which this picture has 
been reproduced go some way to prove that 
there is little foundation as yet for the (ear 
that collectors are exterminating such typical 
New Forest ijisects as the crimson underwing 
moths; because if ibey were extremely rare 
the collector would have preferred boxing 
these two specimens lo photographing (hem. 
The red underwing moth, calocala nupla. 
which is fairly common everywhere, has 
lately been illustrated and described. It is 
larger ihan the crimson underwlngs, and its 
upper wings are uniform grey with' black lines 
and markings. The dark crimson underwing 
(see the picture) is called C. jfonto, and has 
pale ochreous patches on its grey upper wings, 
while the Inner black line on its crimson under- 
wlngs makes a sharp double zigzag. By this 
it is easily distinguished from the pale crim- 
son underwing, C, promista, which has 
mottled grey upper wings and the Inner black 
line of the under wings is only wavy, not zig- 



stories are related as if such 
occurrences were very extraordinary. 
My own experience is, that this con 
duct is by no means rare. The 
parental instinct, it seems, cannot 
withstand the sight of a young bird — 
no matter whose child it nia;- be, in 
the wing-flapping, beak-opened, ut- 
terly imploring sta^e peculiar to the 
hungry young one. 

One hot dry summer, not long 
ago. I provided all my garden 
birds .with sop, as well as 
" supply of water, and 






s the r. 



s and spar 
among the work-house crew. One 
family of fly-catchers owned a weak- 
ling. He was very small and feeble 
compared with his brothers and sisters, 
and there came a time when his 
parents wanted to make a new nest, 
and greS; weary of all responsibilities. 
The weakly l!y-catcher was pushed to 
the wall, and expected to shift for him- 
self. In vain he flapped and begged 
t feeding hour upon Ihe lawn; his 



pare 



3uld r 






, and fed 



good-tempered 
I'nmpasslon o 

the youngster, as well as tneir own 
children, every day for weeks ; in- 
deed, till the end of the season, and 
I thought it very pretty of them. It 
is i|uite a pleasure for one to say 
something (rood ■ of the desp'sed 
sparrow. It was particularly gencr. 
ous of the sparrows in this case, for 
at the first start, their own family 
was still unfledged and required con- 
'■ :as while forag- 



g for theii 






eral 1 could give of parent birds feed- 
-Yoi - ■ " 



How Young LUirdi are Barn.— 

every work on reptiles I have vet read, 
egg of the common or viviparous liz 
[Larer/a vivipOTo) is staletl to break and 
lease the joung one within a tew minutes 
beinfT deposited. One of my own lizai 
howei'er, laid eggs which look at least t 
hours to hatch. This lizard had been cauj 



Dirk Crimion DnderwlDgi. 

"suj{4i " placed upDii a tree Imnk by a coUeclor. 

Sprouting Lenou Plp(. — Sir.^On opening a 
lemon the other day I found that one of the 
>.eeds had germinated, was quite green, show- 
ing that chlorophyll was present, and measured 
two inches from tip of radicle to apex of stem. 
ThU often occurs in such fruits as the lemon 
and orange, and is probably caused by the oil 
glands, near to where the seed is situated, 
h.iving become ruptured, thereby allowing air 
and light to enter, the former, providing there 



is a suitable temperature, setting up germina- 
tion, and the latter aiding in the production ul 
chlorophyll. It has been noticed that the 
seeds which germinate within a lemon or 
orange are generally lying near the outside, 
where the air and light then have but a short 
distance to penetrate. I shall be glad to hear 
the opinion of Others on this interesting point. 
—Yours, etc., Peter Kenton, Marjhilt, 
Glasgow. 

Dccrcating Clatchei.— Sir.— Apropos these 
subjects which have been discussed in youj 
columns for a few weeks past it may be in- 
leresling to recall the fact that some years ago 

columns of a contemporary respecting the 
average number of eggs laid by yellow- 
hammers. As thb leaders of the opposite 
campi resided in the far North and South of 
Britain, their opinions varied to the extent ol 
two eggs in a clutch — one giving three and 
the other live a^s the average number — and 
each was equally unconvinced. But to tht 
outsider the general concensus of opinion cer- 
tainly seemed to point to the fact Chat the 
average number in a clutch was smaller 'n 
the northern part of Scotland than in the 
South ol England. Would it nol be inleresi- 
ing to try to work out this theory, viz. :— 
whether clutches in the southn-n counties are 
usually larger than those laid by the same 
species in the north. — Yours, etc, Claude St. 
John, Gornal Wood, Dudley. 

Salt WaUr A^narlnn.— Sir.— My plan was 
when tir^ putting in the sea water to pjt a 
narrow strip of stamp edging about an inch 
long on the outside, so as to know 
exactly how high to fill up when pou:- 
ing in fresh water after evaporation. 
Rain water is best. 1 never allowed 
the water to sink below half an inch 
before refilling, thus prevenlinp it l>f- 
coming too salt. If an entire change 
of the water be thought desirable, and 
sea water difficult to obtain, it can be 
easily done. When I wished to change 
mine I bought some of Tidman's sea 
salt, and asked the chemist the exact 
proportion required for so much water. 
I was very careful both in the wpight 
of the salt and the quantity of (rain) 
water. Having allowed ample time 
for the SL..\ lo dissolve. 1 placed my 
anemones in Ihe globe, and they lived 
and thrived, and appeared — as far as 
I could judge^:is happy and contented 
as it they Wi^re in real sea water. For 
removing Ihe filmy skin that anemones 
throw off, or any other foul matter. 1 - 
would suggest the following, which 
I found lo answer well. Take a piece 
of glass tubing of the required length, 
cover the end with the finger before 
putting it into ihe water, bring thr 
end close to be object to be reino\-eil. 
then lift the finger, and when the ob- 
iect rises into the lube, replace the 
nnger ar once and withdraw. Bj re- 
placing the finger as soon as the foul 
matter enlers the tube, there will be 
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Nature Records of the Week. w.„.!!:l"'r ":™f. 



(Sent in by readers of The Countrv-Sidb.) 
Stoat's I.ahdeb : Found in Suffolk 



lich had disap- 
peared in two nighls. Also two j'oung rab- 
bits and five partridge's eggs untouched: ihp 
remains of numbers of other young rabbits 
and two sucked pheasants' eggs. 

Ile[>CEiioc: Albino specimen caught near 
Pwllheli, Catn., August nth.— {F, Slriimpet.) 

Great Black WooDrECKSR reported seen in 
Marholm Wood, Peterborough, by Mr. C. 
Beech, the well-known Peterborough na- 

KoOFOB : One shot between SalCney and 
Hawarden by Mr. Hignett, of Hough 
Green, Chester.— {F, Bolland,) 

Kite.— A pair seen near Pwllheli, Cam.. 
August 8th.— <E. Lowther,) 

Quail.— One caught near Pwllheli, Carn.. 
August 8lh.— (F. Blakislon.) 

Spotted Flycatcher reared two broods in 
the same nest this summer at Bawburgh, near 
Norwich ; the last brood being still in the nest 
on August i6th.— (G. H. Denny,) 

Homing Pigeons : Brown and white with 
ring on each leg, the one on the left leg being 
red.— (H. Dibbens, The Vicarage, Wicken. 
Soham, Cambs.) 

London ■. Brimstone butterfly at Rotherhithe 
on August ttst jusi emerged from pupa.^ — (A. 
E. Cook.) 

Notes from Edinburoh. — Swifts have been 
peculiarly abundant this year, swallows and 
martins comparatively scarce. Thrushes com- 
moner than usual, blackbirds not so common. 
Hkf larks, in spile of Dr. Nicol Simpson's be- 
lief that ihey are " slowly dying out " in Scot- 
land, very common.— (P. W, G. Gunn, Edin- 
burgh.) 

Notes fhoh Donegal. — August jjlh, first 
widgeort seen ihis season on fresh wa.er lough 
In Donegal. August 31st, thousands o( swal- 
lows resting at night on reeds at the head of 
Lough Fern.— <C. E. Cooke, Belfast.) 

Notbs from Bi;de, Cornwall. — Peregrine 
falcons, four pairs and a nest with young seen, 
also several ravens, lately in vicinity ol Bude. 

Bird* on Hlgratlon. — Lapwings, from 
August list to ijlh, migrating, S.E. wind, 
in the .N.W.— (C, R. Taylor.) Shobt-eaheii 
Owl, seen on August i4lh at Mawcaee, in 
Kinrosshire, N.B,— (A. N. Robertson.) Cur- 
lews, heard over Lincoln (or several hours 
continuously during night of August 33rd. — 
(B. Coi.) White Wagtails, on migration at 
Lochaltb in Ross-shire, N.B., Augusi loth to 
»5th,— <G. A. and R. B. White.) Wiieatear, 
at Dulwich. S., at end of August.— <J. E. S. 
Dallas.) Wheatears, Wjllow Wrens, 

WllITSTKROATS, REDSTARTS, StONB ChATS, 

arrived after N.E. wind, August 29th, Wells, 
Norfolk.— (E. ■ K. R,) Swifts disappeared 
from Edgbaston, Birmingham, on August 
»jnd.— (C. F. R. N. Weston.) From Lady- 
bank. Fife, August 14th.— <H. D. Simpson.) 
From Cromer, Norfolk, Augusi islh.— (A. 
Smallpeice.) From Winsford, Cheshire, 
.August 16th, after strong N.W. gale on 
.August JSth.— <E. Whitehead.) And from 
Kidderminster, Worcester, on August 34th, 
wind in the S.W.— (C, A. Allen.) Last seen 
at IVnmaenmawr, Carnarvon, on Augusi 15th, 
and in Cheshire on the 17th, about a dozen.— 
(Rev. A. H. Wolley Dod.) At Wells, Nor- 
folk, .\ugust 31st.— <E. K. R.) Sand Mar- 
tins, many thousands passing along the River 
Stour in Hants on August 34th.— (C. Busby.) 
Harked Bird*.— Swallow, white specimen 
seen lor some days near Bromsgrove, 
Worcester. — (M. E. Dilks, September 
4th.l [Will readers on the south-west coast 
look out for this bird.— Ed.] Sparrow,- with 
white-tipped tail at Hastings on August 37lh. 
— (.M. Marks.) Another mottled all over with 
while and having a white head on .August 
a7ih at Montrose, Forfar, N.B.— (L. R. Moir.) 



s Park, 



Starling, with white tail in St. J 
London„on June 18.03. — (P-M.) Linset, two 
with while heads and body all mealy caught 
near South sea at the end ol August.— (S. 
Loasby.) 

Late Netti. — Vellowhamuer's, with three 
highly incubated eggs on August 39th at Kil- 
birnie, N.B.~<R- Houston.) With two eggs 
near Heme, Kent, August J4th.— (E. H. 
Lawrie.) Chaffinch's, with three young ones 
on August a7th at Aughton, Lares.— (Wm. 
Meadow.) Grasshopper Warrler, with three 
eggs slightly incubated near Lutigan, Co. 
Armagh, August 19th.— fE. Green.) Shal- 
low, sitting on nest containing four eggs on 
August i6th at Beverley, Yorks. — (F. Dues- 
bury.) Greenfinch's, with four eggs August 
iist.-HF. Striimpel, Liverpool.) With Young, 
at Ashlord, Kent, September 4th.— (G. H. 
Burrows.) 

Bird*' Song. — Chaffinch, August 31— Sep- 
tember 4, at Tonbridge. — (E. Lowther.) Sono 
THRUSH, on August 30th at Walton-on- 
Thames.— (Rev. A. H. Wolley Dod.) Linnet, 
September 3rd. Wells, Norfolk,- (E. K. R.) 
Coal Tit, September 4lh, Wells, Norfolk.— 
(E. K. R.) Willow Wren, August 37lh, 
Pwllheli. Carnarvon.— (E. Lowther.) Green- 
finch, August 38lh, Pwllheli. Carnarvon.— 
(E. Lowther.) 

Snakei in Ireland — "X" writes from Bet- 
fast to say that the grass Snake, whose dis- 
covery and destruction caused such excitement 
at Ballymena the other day, was an escaped 
one. as he has a friend at Ballymena who 
lately lost a snake which had been sent from 
Engiand.i 



certi variety.— (Sent in by P. M.) 
Tip Butterflv. with three antenm, the extra 
one being rather deformed, Tufnell Park, 
London, N.— (C. and L. H. Partridge.) 
Small Tortoiseshells, sixteen counted on 
one small clump of hemp-agrimony containing 
about a dozen blooms.- (Miss I. Norman.) 
Maome Moth, in spite of its warning colours, 
caught by chaffinch.— (R. Lowther.) 

Comparallve Abuodanu ol Bulterlllei.— " I 
was much struck by the note of A. H. Swin- 
ton, Toines. Devon, on the successive abun- 
dance of meadow browns, gate keepers, and 
ringlets. Some years ago, when 1 collected 
for four successive years in the same locality, 
these three insects appeared in abundance in 
exactly Ihe same order : and in the case of the 
gatekeeper and ringlet scarcely a specimen was 
10 be seen in the year following their abun- 
dance.— (H. B. Williams. Stoke Newington.) 
Painted ladies, V. cardui, abundant this year 
in Devon ; and (he large fritillaries, especially 
the dark green. A. aglaia, have been common 
wayside insects. — (H, B. Johnston.) 

Other In»*ct«,— Wasps have been very com- 
mon in Cheshire this summer.- (Rev. A. H. 
Wolley Dod.) Small Stag Beetle {Dorcas 
faralleiipitedus), five specimens of this beetle 
caught at Sidmouth, Devon, during first foil- 
nighl of August.— (A. H. G. Nelhercot.) 
Some of these were taken on " sugared " 
irecs. House . Crickets extremely abundant 
al Norwood, London, September 3rd. — (T. E. 
S. Andrews.) Al llford, Essex, September ist. 
— (N. D.) At Stralford-On-Avon September 
3nd.— (T. R. Hodges.) 

Wild PlanW.— Devil 's-H it Scabious. S. 
succina, white variety found in the Rowarlh 
Valley, N. Derbyshire. — (J. Appleton.) Large 
PuFF-HAiL, length II inches, breadth 9I inches, 
height 10 inches, girth 36 inches. Its weight 
being 7J lb.— (Miss Una D. Dunn.) 

QardCD.— Gerasi'. M, lurlous le.if. shaped 
Isle of Wight.— (D. 



devoting space during the holiday 
season to a series ol short notes on desirable 
places for the Nature-lover, and all desirous 
of spending happy days far from Ihe smoke of 
cities. We should be glad 10 receive from 
readers who know such places and are willing 
to answer inquiries about ihem from intending 
visitors, short paragraphs descriptive of the 
places, together with good photographs for 
production on a small scale. 

Walberswlck — This place, near Southwold. 
in Suffolk, was at one lime a town of some 
Importance, but is now a mere village. It 
is well known to artists, and m;iny Academy 
pictures have been painted in the reisi'hbour- 
hood. The church must at one time hive been 



Phrtto.\ Iff. C. Tt^mU 

Wslbenwlak, Saffolk. 

Thli place, (ituated neu SoulbwoM. wu oace a 
town of cooiidcrable impartance, tiul it i> now a 
mere village. II It b tavouriu resort of aniats, 
and it aa eioeUent spot (or the naturalist lo 
speod a holiday. 

very fine, but is now partly in ruins. Walbers- 
wick Common is an excellent spot for naturi^ 
study, apart from its pictorial attractions. The 
sea-washed remains of Dunwich and the fine 
old church of Blythburgh are within easy walk- 
ing distance, — H. G. Trayfoot, Everslev. 
Kingsfield Road, W'atford. 

Ancfbury.- Wiltshire is a veritable " happy 
hunting ground " for archieologists, even as 
its great plain is the same for naturalists. 
Amesbury — the " .Almesbury " of Tennyson's 
" Guinevere "-is situated almost in the centre 
of the plain, and three miles west is the 
famous Stonehenge. Avebury, with its anti- 
quities, Druid circles, Sllbury Hill, the Wans- 
dyke (corruption of Odin's-Dyke), and Devizes, 
are all within easy reach of the cyclist. Salis- 
bury, with its graceful early Eng-lish cathedral, 
and Old Sarum, a deserted foriified city, are 
about 13 miles to the S.W., also easily reached 
*by good roads. Amesbury itself is pic- - 
turesquely situated, and contains a very an- 
cient church. The hotels are good. There is a 
railway station, and l^ndon is easily reached 
in about two hours, or perhaps less. M. 
DowDiNG, Broad Street, Chipping Sodburv, 
Glos. 

Cbcpilow is situated on the Wve in Mon- 
mouthshire. The town contains an 'old Norman 
castle iind a restored Norman church (St. 
Mary's), which has two interesting monuments 
and some carved Norman masonry. Chep- 
stow is within easy distance of Tintern and its 
abbey ; of Cacrwent, the Venta Silurum of the 
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of Tidenham Chase, an excellent resort 
for the lepidoplprist and botanist. Along the 
Severn side of ihe village Ihe carboniferous 
limestone, etc., afford minea of interest to the 
fossil collector. There is also a deer-park well- 
itocked not far from Chepstow.— K. W, Wat- 
son, s, Gnoll Park Road, Nealh. 
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Ycw'Trcc Poisoning. 

By }. CARROLX., VLB^ CM.. D.P.H.] 
n LTHOUGH recognised for centuries a-s a poisonous plant, 
r\ very little was known until recently about the yew's poison, 
' the parts which contain it, or how it acted when taken into 
the sistem. Bven yet there is much to be found out regarding 
il. 

Naturally, herbivorous animals are more frequently poisoned 
by the yew than olher animaU, unless when it is taken or ad- 
ministered livith criminal intent, but, as far as I know, no 
animal is incapable of being poiiioned by it. .-^niong the herbi- 
vorous animals, one finds wide and curious differences in sus- 
ceptibility to this poison. 

Two equally poisonous yew trees are known in this country 
— Taxus baccala, the common yew. and Taxus fasHgiata, the 
Irish yew. Their poisons appear to be identical, and in all pro- 
bability the Irish yew is merely a variety of the former. 

The large number of cases of yew tree poisoning may perhaps 
be accounted for by the absence of most of those signs which 
one associates with most poisonous plants, such as strong. 
olfensive, or repulsive smell, and bitter or nauseous taste. 
Hrirses and cattle may be tempted to eat the deep green leaves 
on being first turned out to the fields in the spring. 

By a kind of natural perversity, domesticated animals will 
sometimes eat the clippings of the yew in preference to the 
grass. Children, through ignorance and thought fulness, h^vr 
been poisoned through eating the little red. sweetlsh-tnsling 
CU|>-shaped fruits. Crimina ly, the juice has been used to 
commit suicide, or 10 kill an enemy. 

Formerly, the wood of the yew was considered to be poison- 
ous, and although this is not positively proved, it is advisable 
to regard it with suspicion. On the. other hand, it is proved 
that the bark is actively pdsonous. 

The fruits, though unsafe, contain only a small amount of the 
poison. In this respect, the yew differs from the majority of 
poisonous plants. Many birds, especially thrushes, are fond 
of these fruits, and eat them with impunity. 

Poisoning by the fruits is decidedly rare. Some years ago, 
however, several children nere poisoned thus at Oxford. In 
connection with these cases, it was shown that it was the 
seeds, not the pulp, that was poisonous. 

By far the most poisonous part of the yew is the leaf. The 
young leaves and young shoots are much less dangerous than 
(he old ones, and can be eaten in comparatively large quantities 
by domesticated animals without serious or fatal results. But 
w'hen the leaves have matured and become of a dark green 
colour, Ihev contain a large amount of the poison, and would 
r.Tpidly kill. 

The poison is of (he narcotico-irrilant kind. That the sharp 
points of the leaves have really nothing whatever to do with 
the death of an animal that has swallowed them is proved by 
the more rapidly fatal action of the juice extracted from the 
leavec in the complete absence of the leaves ihem.selves. ad- 
jrinistered either by the moulh or by .hypodermic in'ien'oi. 
Neither d'ving nor heating in water desirnys yew poison. It 



is evident in this case that there is in the dried leaves a greater 
percentage of the poison than in the fresh. The poison remains 
in the leaves alter they have been macerated in water, hot or 
cold, or in alcohol, proving that it is insoluble in either of these 

.\aiong domesticated animals the eating of the twigs and 
leaves is ihc almost invariable way in which the pioison is 
tiiken. Most herbivorous animals, horses, cows, etc., insliiic- 
lively avoid the yew, but instinct among domesticated animals 
can hardly be as acute as among wild ones, hence cases of 
poisoning are by no means infrequent. 

But among animals that have the power to vomit, death 
rarely occurs, the local irritant action in the stomach produc- 
ing speedy emptying of this organ before absorption has tin o 
to occur. The poison is not a cumulative one, and may, there- 
fore, be administered in small doses over a lengthy period 
without fatal results. As much as 75 grains of the leaver, 
mixed with its food, have been given daily to a young rabbit 
for two months without interfering with its health or growil-. 
The symptoms produced vary to some extent with the 
amount of the poisonous material taken. V\'hen only a small 
amount has been taken, the symptoms are slight, as shown 
by excitement, increased rapidity of the pulse and breathing, 
and slight elevation of the temperature. 

When a larger but still non-fatal dose is taken, the excite- 
ment is greater, and is followed by nausea and vomiting, whert- 
the animal has the power to vomit, or the animal makes con- 
stant attempts at swa lowing. There is decided slowing of the 
respiration, the pulse becomes slow and almost imperceptible. 
This stage of excitement is followed by coma, the usual 
course in this narcotico-irritant class of poisons. Sensation 
becomes deadened, while the motor and contractile powers of 
the muscles are but slightly aflected. The animal seems over- 
powered with sleep. The temperature falls, and the skin and 
extremities become cold. The head drops, the eyes are half 
shut, and the animal remains lying down. 

.\mong the ruminants, cows and sheep, rumination stops. 
Flatulence, with eructations, soon comes on. followed by nausea 
and retching. In the case of the pig, the animal buries it>; 
head in the Utter, and appears to go to sleep. Its sleep, how- 
ever, is interrupted by nausea and attempts at vomiting. When 
those come on the animal rises, but soon lies down again. 

When a fatal dose has been taken, the two stages — excite- 
ment nnd coma — are well marked. Depending on the amount 
of the poison taken, death occurs suddenly in from forty 
minutes to two or more hours. 

An important practical question in all cases of this kind 
among domesticated animals in whether their flesh may tw 
may not be safely used as human food. It is, I think, evident 
that any part, such as the stomach and kidneys, affected by tho 
poison, or actually containing the poison, is quite unfit for 
human food. 

With regard to the flesh, 1 can see no valid reason why it 
should not be used, provided, of course, the animal was other- 
wise previously healthy. 

It is seldom that either the doctor or the veterinary surgeon 
is called to such cases of poisoning unless to perform a posi~ 
mortem examination. The reason is, of course, obvious — thp 
extremely rapid action of the poison. In some few cases wher<- 
the stage of coma is more than usually prolonged, treatment 
may be usefully employed, the first and most essentia] proceduri- 
being to thoroughly empty the stomach by emetics, the stomach 
pump, or otherwise. 

.\ crystalline substance, which has been named " taiine," 
has been found in the yew. It is soluble in alcohol, ether, 
chloroform, and benzine, but only slightly — if at all — in water 
or petroleum ether. On allowing the solvent, e.g., benzine, 
to evaporate the crystals can be easily obtained. In reaction it 
is strongly alkaline. Its solubility in alcohol would seem, how- 
ever, to prove that taxine is not the poisonous principle, or 
that it is not the only one present. 

That this latter supposition is more likely to be correct is 
borne out by the differences one finds in the symptoms and their 
course in different cases. It is further possible that the real 
poison may be formed when the juice comes into contact with 
any organic liQuid. such as t^jood, gastric or other digestive 
juice. The probabilities are. however, that the poison or poi- 
sons exist ready-formed in the juice of the plant since poisoning 
follows whether taken by the mouth or administered hypo- 
dermically. Sulphuric acid turns t.ixine red. For most of the 
infomiation here given I am indebted to Cornevin's work on 
poisonous plant'. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PJCTUftES. 

(S« Pag- 248.) 



1. Herald Modi, ScolhpUryx Ubatrix (J. P. K. R.)- 2. PnHbalto, ScU-rodirma rulgate (G. Parkin). 3. Downy Tnlw-I 
lusKM, Holelus lublomenlosui (G. Parkin). 4. Maple, Acer eampesire, and Sycamore, A. pseudo-plaianut (J 1 Dafi«) >i 
5. V«*. Taxut hactata {J. T. Davis), B. Carding Spider, Amaumhi,,! sinulh (G- Parkin). 7. Aogle-Bbadcs Moth, Hadina 
mtlicalosa (G. B. Nurreys). 8. Barberry, Bcrbcris vulgaris (E. Sibbold). 9. Iniitiature n erring -gull, Larui arernlatut 
(B. Manl.y). 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 



By "CHANTICLEER." 



Tha Leghorn. 

THE Leghorn has stood the to<t of many 
years as a popular and profiiable fancy 
fotv'l, and is bri-d and exhibilrd each year 
with iniTeased vigour, II is a pleasurable fael 
10 record that Leghorns are to be seen in all 
parts of Great Britain, whilst I doubt if any 
broed of poultry has been more reproduced 
by breeders and fanciers. 

From the original \Vhitc Leghorn, which I 
consider was of Spanish origin — in fact, a 
White Minorca with cultivated yellow legs— 
we have the Black Leghorns. But in addi- 
tion to the self-coloured fowls we have ihe 
useful brown-colouretl— Ihe handsome buff — 
the pile, an extremely pretty variety — then 
the duokwing, which has two tints o( 
plumage^gold and silver — andj^ lastly, the 
cuckoo leghorn. All 
huve brilliant yellow 
legs, which cha 



stained or creased lobes detract from the 
bird 's' appearance. 

A good yellow beak to match the bright- 
ne-i of the legs is a very desirable feature. 

Neck long and gracefully curved, hackle 
full and flowing, b^k short, all add to the 
smartness of a typical bird. 

I prefer to sec a large tail, carried rather 
h'gh, and commencing at base o[ sickle fea- 
thirs, which must be plentiful. As lo the siie, 
I prefer good-si;ed birds, providing all other 
points are in keeping. 

The hen should have a well-drooped comb of 
fine texture, good rolour, nicely serrated, and 
almost covering one side ol the red face, which 
is set off by the white lobes — smooth and oval. 

In shape, a square-bodied bird, with a full, 
round cheat, and ne.it, tght feathered plum- 






I the 



who were the first to 
import the Leghorn 
from the Mediter- 



(or American fowls), 
and it has always 
been well ahead of 
other varieties in 
point of numbers, if 
not as a fancy breed, 
lis wonderful laying 
powers have justly 
earned for it the im- 
posing title oi ever- 



Amateur Photogra]>hy. 

Notct for September. 

FEW months are so pictorial as Sepiember. 
The varied tints of the fading braiken, 
and the mellow haze which give sach a 
delightful effect oi distance, are the peculiar 
features of an English autumn. 

Those photographers who use' their 
cameras for purposes of des'gn should make a. 
special study of September foliage, fruit, and 
flowers. Those who live in Kent or Sussex 
should try to make studies of the graceful hop 
bine—both the Dower and the leaf. Hop 
^^tudies are best photographed when arranged 
on a creascless sheet of brown paper spread 
over a flat and sloping board. Oneof 1he great 
beauties of the hop lies in the graceful curves 
and lendrils, and these should be let lie as 
gracefully and naturally as possible, and not 
be disturbed by being coerced into formal 
designs eithei^y pinning or other methods ol 
fixation. 

When arranged on 



Id be set by mea 
I tilting table, 
the lens looks 






of ; 



If 



spray is to be photo- 
graphed, then the half 
of a good rectilinear 
lens will give a larger 
picture than the whole 

But, if the study is 
meant to be enlarged 
subsequently, the com- 
plete lens rs best used. 
Moreover, it should be 
well stopped down, and 
a fairly long exposure 
be given. It will be 
noted that the semi- 
transparent blooms of 
the hop contain a vast 



^^ddiii 



appr- 



regular 



ail. 



This 



I delict 



juld » 



another 
a very commendable 
one for a small breed 
of poultry— is that Ihe 
[.eghorn lays a large- 
siied white egg. 

N o t w i t hstanding 
fanciers' energies, it 



and i 

Here let me stale that although they natur- 
ally enjoy their liberty it must be definitely 
stated that they will stand confinement equally 
well, providing a good-sized run be afforded 
them and they be not oVer-fed, The breed 
should not in any way lose its characteristic 
activity so admired by poultry-keepers, and 
uver-feeding a.id too ilosc confinement will 
alone do it. This important point demands 
readers' attention if success is to be gained in 
Leghorn cuUure. 

Potnto ot Ihe Breed. 

.\s in all non-silling varieties, every pro- 
iiincnce must be given to Ihe adornment or 
jurnishing of the head, for in the male bird, 
especially, we look for a large, fine texture, 
single, erect, deeply-serrated romb, having, at 
lra»l. six or fev<n good spikes — quite fret 
Irom any side-sprigs— extending well over the 
back ol head. 

The wattles are long and thin, of brighl 
red colour, as must be the face, which is of 
good texture and smooth as possible. The 
white lobes are large and pendant, free from 
folds. The colour must be kept pure, lor 



leghorni, Bl«ck »d Wbtta Vailetlei. 

-c such prdUc layen 



title of ■' evrrli 






age is preferred, \ellow legs and beak art 
very essential to any specimen of the Leghorn. 
With regard to the plumage of White Leg- 
horns, wc so often see an objectionable straw- 
coloured lint, but this, with a little care and 
trouble, can be avo'ded. It is well known 
that, much as we appreciate the sunshine, 
wh'te plumaged birds can only be kept in 
purily of colour by guarding them against the 

During the summer months, unless the birds 
can be kept in shady .spots, ihe runs should 
have an awning improvised by a wooden 
framework on which can be easily nailed some 

The chickens are very hardy, and breed re. 
marliublj irue. They grow remarkably fast, 
coming 10 malurily at a very early age, the 
pullets often laying their first egg at lour or 



Blaek Legbomi, 

During the past few years the smart, styl- 
ish Black Leghorn has become very popular, 
especially amongst town poultry keepers, who 
found that for those whose accommodation is 
limited they are very suitable, for they adapt 
themselves to almost any conditions, and lay 
through severe weather. 



secured on ihe plate. 
and 10 do this properly 
. a long exposure must be 
given to reproduce the 
delicate texture of the 

Blackberries, either , 
(elves ihg when in Dower or when 

bearing fruit, make 
most excellent and 
artistic studies. The thorny, harsh stem, how- 
ever, makes a blackberry spray an awkward 
matter to tackle, and a pair of small tree- 
trimming clippers and a pair of stout gloves 
for the hands are appendages to blackberry 
studies which are not at all to be despised. 

There are two ways of photographing :hese 
bramble sprays when they ate gathered One 
is to lay the selected portion on the flat paper- 
covered board, and photograph as if it were a 
spray of hops by using the tilting table and 
downward-pointing lens. The other is lo peg 
the spray by means of stout steel needle points 
to ihe face of a good-sized drawing, board 
covered with either brown or gray papur. In 
practice ihe second method will b? fnund the 

A bramble spray is of a tough .ind »ngu1rr 
nature, and is not at all easily brought inic 
focus when lying flat. Even with a complete 
lens stopped down to V-ni, some portions of 
Ihe study are almost sure to be out of focus, 
and thus will spoil the negative for subsequent 
use in the enlarging lantern. But when Ihe 
spray is carefully pegged to a board this diffi- 

.All th( same, great care has to be esercised 
so that the natural lines of the spravare noL 
interfered with, and it Is not fdrred into 
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o{ Ihi- study shcgid be careFu'llv lolluwed, only 
il mu3t be coaxed 10 lie fairly fl^l on the board, 
so that all the pans may be in focus. When 
nrorking Jn IhU way a good deal of careful 
pruning off of massed patches ot leafage can 
be done, so that the stem and fruii stands out 
tlearly. 

When putting in needle points, Ihey should 
be driven straight into the board with tho 
heads pointing straight to the month of the 
lena. If this is done, then the finished print 
will show nothing of their presence beyond a 
lew while dots, which can be easily spotted 
out in the finished prim. 

On the other hand, if the needle points are 
|Hii in athwart Ihe line of the lens, then they 
will come out as tiny white strpaks, which w'll 
be Infinitely more difficult to deal with. 

Hazel branch studies, ere Ihe nuts are 
gathered, are also most pictorial and attrac- 

rhe same remarks apply 10 them as to black- 
berry studies, as hazel twigs are altnost as in- 
tractable in their way as Uackberry Spray*. 
I'hey are a shade more pleasant to deal with. 
owing to the absence of the thorns, which are 
so painful a feature where brambles are con- 
When beginning work on these studies, il is 
best to make one or more trial exposures. The 
stop used may be K. 11, which is a fair awrage 
for most lenses. The plates should be 
rfow isochromatic ones, backed for preference. 
It is well 10 bear in mind that in studies of 
(oliagr, under-ejtposure is fatal. Over-ex- 
posure can be checked or turned to positive 
advanlage. but an under-exposed pUle is sheer 
waste. The beauty of ih^se studies lies mainly 
in the softness-ant. in the reproduction of de- 
licate detail. Patches of uneven density are. 
therffore, to be avoided at all costs. 

September is also the month of small locid 
horse (airs. On most country roads droves of 
shaggy Welsh horses and ponies are to l>e sec-ii 
picking up the'r food on the grass sides of 
the roods, as they go along slowly froni or.e 
town to another where fairs are being held. 

A cyclist photographer who knows thf 
country can easily make plans for cutting off 
a drove at some pictorial spot. A long line of 
hedge is to be avoided, and if possible the pic- 
ture scene should be arranged so that when the 
drove come to an open common or moorland 
space Ihe camera may be set up and the photo- 
grapher be ready for them. The picture will 
require cons'dcrable care and forethought, but 
if a good negolive can be secured it may prove 
(o be of considerable value in a monetary as 

For these studies it is best to use a local 

plan* shutter, working at about i-iooth of a 

second, wilh an opening of not less than an 

inch in the blind. I^asl plates are als" pssontial. 

F. J. E. 

Our Photo. Competition. 

RMHit tor AugHst 

The Count RY-Sioe offers prizes annually to 
the extent of twelve guineas for the best photo- 
graphs of natural history subjects sent in by 
ill readers. This sum is divided up, and one 
guinea is awarded each month. 

The photographs sent in in August were 
not as a whole up 10 the usual high standard. 
The prize has gone to Mr. J. A. Lovegrove. 
33, Westbury Road, New Soulhgate, London, 
N.. for a very beautiful photograph of Car- 
line Thistle. 

Photographs intended for the September com- 
petition should have their titles and naiites and 
addresses of their senders written clearly on the 
bach, and should be addressed : " Prize 
Photos," TitE Cot;vTRvSlUE, 3 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E.G. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We retain 
the right to use any photos sent in. Stamps 
should be enclosed if the return of 'he pboto- 
graphi is desired in case ol rejection. 



Answers to Correspondents. 
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■Md thu* Mlaln Um adianlBS* ol the lanloet at 
llie minNroua aiiiin* lalio art wUllns la nama 
spubmni tor momboro. A Hit at otiMrt* io pub- 
lloiNd Willi tlw ■•■.N.A. iial of nwmbor*. 

Mortality ot Poad-fltli.— There is little 
doubt that the deaths of your roach and j^old- 
fish were due to the sediment of dead leaves 
which were allowed to remain at the bottom 
of the pond. .\ny decaying matter in the 
water will cause the deadly fungus disease. 
The rock-plant enclosed had nothing to do 
with the morfahty of the fish ; nor had the 
frogs and toads.— (to G. Greic, J[;^., Liver- 
pool.) 

A PdlctB Tradition.— It is the pelican, not 
the flamingo, which was supposed to lacerate 
her breast in order to feed her youne- with her 
blood. The idea arose, it is believetT from the 
habit of this bird, when feed:ng its young, to 
throw its head back so thai the bill can be 



Ftedtng Her Young with Hsr Blood. 

pressed against the chest in order 10 force out 
Ihe contents of the pouch into the open bills ot 
the expectant youngsters. Viewed from a dis- 
tance, this action would resemble tearing the 
breast. The drawing sent ot a plaster orna- 
ment from "The Sparrow House," Ipswich, 
built in 1567, represents, however, a bird of 
fancy. — (to Ckcil H. Lav, Ipswich.)* 

InjHTOd Lime Tree.— .\l though you have 
nqt delected them, and there are none upon 
the specimen sent, the injury to your lime tree 
is probably due to caterpillars. Ihe most de- 
structive species belong to the winter moths, 
and may best be checked by placing a belt ot 
tar round the fool of Ihe^ee in autumn and 
winter, thus preventing The ascent of Ihe 
female moth to lay her eggs, as she is unnb'e 
lo Hy. — (to Capt. p. Rohis-son-Embirv, 
Leamington.) 

Muybeoded Barley.— Thinking that, pos. 
sibly, the heads of barley, foiind growing on 
waste land and producing a number of 
secondary ears of bariey, instead of single 
grains, at the lower pan ot each ear. might 
present some novel feature worth cullivating, 
1 forwarded the sample to the Board of Agri- 
culture, who f'ave courteously replied that it 
does not differ in any way from the variety 
which is commonly cultivated as " Egyptian 
barley " in many parts of Ihe country. Ten 
years ago, the Board informed me. it was a 
favourite with farmers in East Lothian. — (lo 
S. Carrol Benkis, Bulgone, North Berwick.) 



A HudMme Caterpillar.- The tine-looking 

caterpillar, grey in colour with some black 

. and red markings and a very conspicuous lini- 

■ of white spots all down the middle of the back 

', is that of the satin moth, Liparis solitis. The 

sent had made a cocoon of the en- 

closed letter.— (to Mrs. f. HoCKLBV, Sou.hamp- 

lon.) 

Mopy Jackdaw. — When asking advice about 
a sick bird it is always important that readers 
should say where it is kepi and how fed. Your 
bird's ailment appears very much like roup — a 
suspicion which would amount to a certainty 
if it has been in contact with any poultry or 
pigeons similarly aflected. Open Ihe beak and 
see if there are any cheesy -looking masses pre. 
sent. If BO, remove them with a bit of pointed 
wood, and wash out ihe mouth daily for a week 
or so with dilute Condy's Fluid, add suflicient 
Epsom salts to the drinking water to make it 
taste faintly saline, and half a leaspoonful of 
powdered charcoal to its food daily until welt. 
It the mouth and throat appear all righl you 
might bathe the running eyes daily with a 
lotion ot one grain sulphate of zinc to one ounce 
of rose water; or write again and give fuller 
particulars. — (to Norma N Fosland. Arthog, 
Bromley.) 

FMlag Gnlli at Sea.— Ves. gulls are always 
IT the habit ot following vessels for long dis- 
tances from land and taking food which is 
thriSwn inlo the sea ; but nowhere can you have 
so much amusement in feeding gulls as on the 
Thames Embankment, London, where they 
come in crowds and catch the bits of bread 
in the air as soon as each leaves your hand. — 
(to C. P. O'Haba, Hoylake). 

Glow Worm. — The glow worm when you 
found it was a pupa. When it changed its 
skin it became a perfect insect. It was only 
" a delicate pale green and bright pink " 
colour until its new skin became hard and 
opaque. The interesting point is that the 
light, which is understood to be an attra^t'on 
ol the female for the male, shou'd b? ex^ 
hiblted by the pupa. — (to R. W. Pethen.) 

" How to DKIlnguith Britlib Crabs."— In 
the article under this t'tle, the name "Machus" 
should have been " Inachus," and " Eurpa- 
gurus" " Eupagurus." 



FROM A COLONLU. READER. 



ViVloria. Australia, 

July ioth, 1906. 
Dear Sit, — You can scarcely realise the very 
great pleasure Ihe advent of The Coustrv- 
SlDE is to many Bush homes out here in the 
sunny south. How ynu manage lo supply 
such interesting notes and special articles, so 
beautifully illustrated loo, for a penny is a 
marvel. Then the fine healthy moral lone and 
general get up should ensure a -wide cjVcuIa- 

the last. Vou are to be coiigralulatcd. Sir. 
in producing such a much needed it'ecbh 
■uihich must be of great service in creating a ■ 
love for nature in its varied forms and adding 
to the sest and pleasure of life. In perusing 
its pages I seem to get inlo closer loueh iiiilh 
the dear liomcland, to fancy myself once again 
■wandering through its woods listening lo III.- 
notes of Ihe thrush and blackbird or walcliiiii: 
the merry anltcs of the squirrels oniony l.'i.- 
bcech trees. .Again I am meandering do-j'n 
some enchanting lane in quest oj wild t^o^l^ers 
or moss-hunting, or mayUap on (lie -aiild 
moors with the glorious heather in full bloom. 
Thanks, many thanks, Sir, for the pleasure 

succfss. I .thall be gind to become a nirnihrr 
of Ihe H.E.y.A. .^' w-» 1,^ 

Vours sincerel-r. *-' 

J. R. MUKLIOCII. 
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The Butterfly Flower. 

Aa EEfecilvc Aaaual [or the Border. 

TH E schizanthus, or butterfly flower, as 
it is sometimes fancifully ailird, is a 
native of Chili, There are several 
species, the one ordinarily grown in gar- 
dens being S. pinnatus. 

It has been known in this country for 
nearly a century, b.ut by careful cultiva- 
tion and selection has been greatly im- 
prijvcd of late years. 

Though the flowers are still small, they 
arc exceedingly beautiful in shape and 
colour, and are produced in such profusion 
for a long time thai there is no more effec- 
tive .innual for the border. 

The plants are quite safe 
outside if the seed is not 
sown until April. It is best 
sown where they are to 
grow, as, like most annuals, 
Ihcy are not improved by 
transplanting. 

In 1900 a new species, S. 
■wisetonensis, was introduced 
and immediately became 
popular. Its flowers are 
rather larger tha« those of 
the older species, and are 
bi'autifully marked . 1 1 

makes a charming pot plant 
for flowering in winter and 
spring. The seeds should be 
sown now, just a few in each 
pot, and the seedlings should 
be thinned out as they grow. 
The soil should be rich and 

light 

H. C. D. 



Work for the Week. 

QftthvrliiB and Storing Fruit. 

FRUIT will require special 
attention for the ne.\t 
week or two. Apples 
and pears, if to be stored, 
should not be harvested until 
they have matured, or thev 
ttili lack flavour and juici- 
ni';.fi. To ascertain uieir 
condition, cut one open, and "' 

if the pips are brown the 
fruit may be gathered at 
once and stored in a cool, Tl^""™ 

airy room or cellar. 

A high temperature is bad 
for stored fruit, 40 degrees being much 
bi'ttcr for them than 60 degrees, although 
ii is not easy to maintain the former whilst 

Care in the handling of fruit, the same 
cnre as if they were cggs, should be in- 
si-.ted on. .An astonishing quantity of 
fruit is spoilt through neglect of this 
sirnple precaution. 

Peaches, nectarines, and plums must be 
watched, gathering them immediately 
that ihey are ripe. Wasps and earwigs, 
not to mention birds, will spoil many fruits 
if not trapped or kept off by some means. 

Pae^ins the Fndt 

-Much of the fruit that is grown in the 
country is despatched when ripe to towns, 
and this can only be done satisfactorily 



when proper methods of packing are prac- 

To put apples and pears into an ordinary 
box, basket, or even in a bag as is some- 
times done and send them on a long rail- 
way journey is positively wicked, when by 
the exercise of a little care and thought, 
they could be packed at small outlay in 
material and labour so that they would 
arrive at their destination in perfect order. 

Shallow, light boxes and wood wool, 
with soft tissuepaper for very choice fruits, 
are all that one requires for this. It is 
better to have a single layer of fruit with 
a thin pad of wood wool between each and 
a layer above and below, than to use large 



Huhroom Cnlton. 

Mushrooms are worth : 
There are few gardens in which the means 



for theii 

stage ii 

ridge i; 



cultiv 






The Batttrlly Flower. 



Of course, the quality of the fruit will 
decide how much care should be expended 
on their packing, but we repeat, it is worth 
while to spend a ^ilHng or two more on 
the packing and get all the fruit carried 
safely than to save that amoiuit and have 
half the fruit spoilt, 
Resalti ol the Dronsht. 

Wall trees that were summer pruned 
will probably have developed secondary 
growths under the influence of the excep- 
tional warmth experienced in July and 
.\ugust ; these should be rubbed off, or, if 
wanted for spurs, cut back to a length of 
about two inches. Many trees will have 
cast their leaves unusually early ou'ing to 
the drought, but this need not occasion any 
anxiety, providing growth was full before 
the drought was felt. 



A shed, cellar, beneath the plant 
greenhouse, or, failing these, a 
corner of the kitchen garden, 
'Ould furnish all the space needed, and 
horse manure is procurable anywhere. 

The best manure is from stables where 
straw is used as a bedding. It should be 
fresh, and when all the long sirxiw has 
been shaken out the droppings and short 
litter should be placed in a heap 
and turned every other day to pre- 
vent it from heating loo much. It 
should not be allowed to get very wet. bui, 
on the other hand, a certain quantity of 
water is needed to assist fermentation. 
This should be done in the open air, cover- 
ing the heap with boards or 
tarpaulin in wet weather. 
The building of the ridge if 
out-door cultivation is de- 
cided upon or making of the 
bed if a shed, frame, or 
house be av.-tilable, is a sim- 
ple operation. The ridge 
should be flrmly pressed and 
raised to a height and width 
at the base of 2J feet. 

When the temperature of 
the bed has declined bekiw 
80 degrees the spawn should 
be set, using pieces of 
spawn-brick about the size of 
a child's flsi, and setting 
them 9 inches apart. ,\ 
covering of straw litter 
should then be placed over 
the ridge. The bed should 
be ^ inches thick and planted 
in the same way as the ridge. 
.\ fortnight or so alter sit- 
ting the spawn a casing of 
loamy soil, just moist 
enough to cling together, 
.should be placed over the 
whole ridge or bed, beating 
the soil firmly with the back 
of the spade. The covering 
should then be replaced. In 
about eight weeks after this 
the first crop of mushrooms 
should be ready. 

An excellent little book on 
" Mushrooms, How to Grow 
Them," by John F. Barter, 
has lately been published, 
i» fxoduoed and can be obtained from 

the author, ni Napier Road. 
Wembley, rs. 3d. post free. 

Lcctnres. — The Manchester Microscopical 

Society, Extension S*clion, have arranged a 
list of 53 lectures of which " societies who are 
unable to pay large fees to professional lec- 
turers " may avail themselves. The lectures 
cover a wide range of nature subjects, and all 
information regarding ihem mov be obtained 
from the Hon. Sec., Mr. F. B^ Cocker, 22, 
Filey Roaif. Fallowfirld, Mamh'ster. 

?Iatufe Tones and Uiulertenu, — This U a 
delightful bouk of natural h'slory essays, 
wrillcn by a keun observer of wild life, wiiB » 
delightful knack of describing whai he see* 
and a pleasant scholarly habit of digressing 
into interesting bypaths of etymology, music, 
ethics, sport, etc. Many of his first-hand ob- 
servations of Nature have real value, and the 
illustrations from photographs are beautiful. 
By J. Maclair Boraston, published by Sheratt 
and Hughes, London. 
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Some British Dragon-Flies. 

By EDWARD CONNOLD. FJ.S. 

THE brillinitly sunny and intensely hot days of July and plants. The higher the temperaiure and the calmer the almos- 
August, are seasons of joy and e^chjlaration to the phere, the larger their number, and the greater their celerity, 
dragon-flies. In the British Isles ;here are thirty-seven indigenous species 

Their gorgeous colours, slender and graceful bodies, expan- of dragon-flies and ten other species which are exceedingly 
"" ""■" '■"" rare and of doubtful 

.luthenticity, two or 
three probably being 
only visitors from' the 
Continent. 

Libelluta depressa, 

tiful dragon-fly. Fig. 
I is a male. Fig. 2 a 
female. There are 
four other species of 
similar appearance. 
All are very handsome 
insects. L. depressa 
is, perhaps, (he most 
brightly coloured. The 
abdomen is broad and 
flat, terminating in a 
point. The colour is 
bright blue in the 
male, with small 
lateral yellow spots, 
and greenish yellow 
with yellowish mar- 
gins in the feniale. 
The wings are hyaline 
with dark brown 
patches, oblong on the 
fore wings, and 
triangular on the hind 
wings. 

Another ti'p^ of 
beauty is re;; resented 
at Fig. 3 in .', ni.ile of 
Caloptery\ ••pUmifns , 
Harr. U'lu-n flutter- 
ing in the sunjJiinr-, 
both >exes, the nwks 



sive wings, and the 
remarkable rapidity 
of flight, cause them 
to be amongst the 
most noticeable of 
winged insects. Often 
while walking 
through a copse, or 
along a country lane, 
these attractive 
creatures may be seen 
gCHng from place to 
place with a swiftness 
equalled by some 
other insects, but sur- 
passed by very few. 
The course of n 
country ramble will 
also bring us to the 
flower and grass be- 
decked margin of some 
slowly meandering 
stream, or the reed 
and rush borders of a 
boggy lake or pool. 
These are . the 
favourite haunts of 
most British dragon- 
flies. It is in such 
spot.s they obtain the 
greatest amount of 
food, and, also where 
the female depo.sits 
her ova. and beneath 
the surface of whoii: 
waters the early stage 
of dragon-fly life is 

But being endowed 
with large and power- 
ful wings, Ihey are 
often seen far from 
any water. Althoutrh 
very btrfd and fearless 
insects, they are some- 
what difficult to cap- 
ture, even with a 
pri^erly construciixl 
insect net, requiring 
a keen eye to follovi' 
their movements, and 
a rapid stroke of the 
net to effect a capture. 

\t ..n ,,,iei,i«A(^cef,il T and 2, Libelluta dpprps&a, ma If and Km,!!?. 

1 1 an uiisucoessiui trmale o( Calopteryi virgo. 6. EiHllaBama cy^ 

attempt lie made to u, Coidulia ^nw, m. Btachyir™ piarensf, 

capture a dragon-fly, sanguinnmi. 15. Anai imptTaior. 14 

patience on the part 

of the collector may ultimately be rewarded with success, for 
some spi'cies have a strange peculiarity of returning to a 
particular twig, or of flying to and from a given spot. 

* Vtry tew dr.igon-flies are seen on the wing except during 
fine sunny weather and when the wind is not from the oast. 
.Sometimes one"of the larger species may be seen hawking for 
food in the twilight, and on warm, although cloudy, dayn, a 
lew of the smaller species flit about amongst the aquatic 



esp"i 

Fpl,-I 



i;il!v, : 



objects, the 
round colouration of 
whose wings is a deep 
meiyllic blue, the head 
and abdomen being the 
s.^me; the wings of th-! 
female are a rus&eC 
colour, her head 1 



abdot 
pen 



brlllln 



The 



irk copper, 
uliition of tne, 
;s is exceedingly 



cryi Bpl«iden» 






The form .nii'.l habilf 
of C'(i(",'ii'cf v.x vlrgn, 
l.ii "■ '■ 



It 



■:: ill :l l:m:,'iiid an 

along the edges of striiims .i^'d rivers that arc thickly coated 
with vegetation, and is not at all difficult to capture. This 
dr.igon-rty is subject to much v.irlation from the normal coloura- 
tion of the wings. Those of the male are normally a rich 
metallic blue; those of the female russet brown. Fig. 4 isB 
male, Fig. 5 a female. 

At Fig. 6 is shown a male of EnaUagama cyiUhigcrum. 
[Continued on page 260.) 
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It thy heart be right, then ■arUl every 
creature he to thee a mirror of life, and a 
book of holy doctrirte. 

Thomas a Kbmpis. 

TO suit the convenience of membere, 
the hour for the first meeting of the 
B.E.N.A. (British Empire Naturalists' 
Association) has been changed from 6 to 
7 p.m. J and I hope that as many as can 
will be present at the later hour at 2, 
Tudor Street, Ixindon, E.G., on Thursday. 
September 27th. Many movements that 
aro inaugurated with a great flourish of 
trumpets, exalted patronage and generous 
funds, dwindle and die for want of impe- 
tus within; but the B.E.N.A, asks for 
no other motive power than this, and our 
columns weekly show how it is gathering 
strength day by day. Its expansion may 
be limitless, and the good which it will do 
incalculable : for it is broadly based upon 
the sure foundations of mutual help and 
common interest in a ijpod cause- S') the 
more members I shall have the pleasure 
oT meeting on September 27th the lj(:ttcr 

From almost all parts of the country now 
come complaints of the unpleasant abund- 
ance of wasps, whereas in the early sum- 
mer the scarcity of wasps was generally 
noticed. The explanation of this apparent 
contradiction is that the deluges which 
occurred earlier in the year undoubtedly 
dpowned out large numbers of incipient 
wasps' nests, but the subsequent long 
spells of dry, hot weather have been so 
favourable to the multiplication of the in- 

insecls as would be found in half-a-dozen 
nests in an ordinary year. 



My own experience is a case in point. 
In other years we have always had to de- 
stroy several wasps' nesls in and around 
the premises. These were always in banks 
or rough ground. This year not a wasp 
was seen until .\ugust, when they sud- 
denly began to be a nuisance! In- 
vestigation showed that they all came from 
a single nest, some distance away, which 
was built inside a stone wall with a rain- 
proof coping on the top. When the 
deluges of spring drowned out all the 
nests in the ground, this one escaped, 
fwin'T. to its rain-pr<:of roof, and the dry 
hoi weather from midsummer onwards 
has enabled the inmates to multiply until 
the nest now contains lens of thousands 

When the weather is continuously hot, 
noi only do the wasp-eggs hiitch ;md the 
gruhs grow to maturity more quickly, but 
there is also very little mortality among the 
female wasps which lay the eggs and the 
workers which feed the grubs. Thus in a 
fine summer all the machinery of the nest 
works at full blast with all hands busy ; 
whereas during spells of chilly weather the 
workers are sluggish, the grubs inert, and 
many females are killed in their wander- 
ings out of doors. Hence it depends more 
upon the weather than upon the number of 
wasps to be seen in early summer whether 
thcsi' insects will beeome a pest in a 



Some time ago I expressed disbelief of 
the oft-repeatcd story that if you cage 
young birds and allow them to be fed by 
their parents, the latter will bring them 
poisonous seeds when they are big enough 
to fly, and so kill them. A lady corres- 
pondent now sends me a detailed account 
of a case in point. The young bird was a 
thrush, the survivor of a whole nestful 
which had been caged and hung up where 
the parents could reach them. " My little 
pet," she writes, "was very happy, and 
enjoyed a bath which I gave lum every 
day, and began to know me whenever I 
went to the cage. However, one morning 
the servant called me to look at his cage, 
which was strewn with seed quite thick on 
the sand. I knew no one had been to him 
but myself, so I went a little distance off 
and watched, and in about five minutes 
saw the mother bird flying backwards and 
forwards as fast as she could with seed in 
her mouth, dropping them through the 
wires. In about twenty minutes my little 
treasure was dead, evidently killed by the 
seed," My correspondent asked everyone 
she could to identify the seed — which was 
large, pink, and angular—but without 



At this point, l»owcver, every student of 
bird-life will recognise the seeds in ques- 
tion as those of the ivy, and will know 
also that the pink seeds in the cage merely 
showed the number of ivy berries which 
the young thrush had eaten. In their 
natural state ivy berries are black, and the 
angular seeds are white ; but, when birds 
have swallowed the berries and digested 
the wholesome pulp, the indigestible seeds 
are discarded, and are then tinged with 
pink. My correspondent indeed discovered 
the nature of the seeds, because she sowed 
some of them, and ivy plants came up ; but 
her conclusion that the parent thrushes 
deliberately used ivy seeds to poison the 
young bird is quite unwarranted. 

In a state of nature the thrushes thrive 
upon ivy-berries in season; and the fact 
that the seeds which were found in the 
cage were tinged pink showed that the 
young thrush had swallowed the berries 
and digested the pulp. Probablv, being 
the sole sur\'ivorof family, and being fed 
not only by its own parents but also by its 
devoted mistress, and also taking no exer- 
cise, it died a very natural death. At any 
rate, there is no shadow of excuse for sup- 
posing, as my correspondent believes, that 
the parents deliberately poisoned it. On 
similar evidence you might convict a 
human parent of murder, because a child 
died who had been plentifully supplied 
with bread-ajid-milk for breakfast. 

But the real point of interest in this 
question is the unscientific point of view 
from which nature is regarded by those 
who think it possible that parent birds 
should poison their young because these 
are caged. No kind of bird — no species of 
any class of crealure^ — can have acquired a 
habit which has not previously been found 
useful to its ancestors in perpetuating the 
race. This is the only way in which 
natural habits are formed. Now, there 



are no circumstances whatever in which 
the deliberate poisoning of the young 
could aid in perpetuating the race. On 
the other hand, since caged birds often 
escape, and are often released, the poison- 
ing of the young would be directly con- 
trary to the interests of the race. There- 
fore, it is doubly impossible that such a 
habit could have been acquired by any 
wild birds; and probably all the anecdotes 
told to illustrate it are based upon some 
such misconception as that of my corres- 
pondent quoted above. 

While on this subject, 1 would like to 
notice the letters of one or two readers who 
want to know why I disbelieve in the 
power of animals of prey to " fascinate " 
their victims. Now, I am aware that 
graphic and pathetic descriptions of the 
capture of hares and rabbits by stoats have 
been published by many naturalists of re- 
pute^ apparently writing as eye-witnesses. 
The wretched hare or rabbit is terrified, 
fascinated, paralysed. Its attempts at 
flight are feeble and uncertain. It squeals 
piteously, and when the dread crisis arrives 
ii yields itself, a passive victim, to the in- 
exorable pursuer. If you turn to standard 
works on natural history, you will see that 
this power of stoats and weasels to " fas- 
cinate " their prey is mentioned as a matter 
of scientific fact. But— not to mince mat- 
ters—what nonsense it all is! 

Strange and almost weird powers h!\ve 
been acquired by many creatures in the 
process of evolution ; but they are always 
of necessity powers which work within 
themselves whelT.^s this alleged power of 
fascination must work, not in the stoat, 
but in the mind of the hare or rabbit. In 
other words, what we are asked to believe 
is that the hare and the rabbit have some- 
how .tcquired in the struggle for existence 
a faculty for being fatally fascinated. 
Could any proposition be more self- 
evidently false? No species can acquire a 
faculty which is not useful to it— except in 
the case of dominant species which are free 
to indulge in extravagances that ulti- 
matelv prove to be their rutn— and there is 
no conceivable utility to a rabbit or a hare 
in the gift of helplessness when a stoat 
pursues. 

Every faculty must have a beginning, 
and it only becomes fixed and pronounced 
when after infinite experiment, it has been 
proved to be conducive to the welfare of 
the species. Now, the original instinct of 
the hare or rabbit, as of every other living 
thing, is to escape from danger, and the 
more terrible the danger the n>ore desper- 
ate the effort to escape. There is no 
point at which the tendency to surrender 
helplessly to an enemy could have com- 
menced to be useful to the species. Evrry 
hare or rabbit «hich 90 surrendpred 
would have been killed, and have left no 
children to inherit this fatal weakness; 
and tlius the Etoats themselves would have 
eliminated all tendency to sftrendcr from 
the mind of rabbits in genera! bv destroy- 
ing those which 'Exhibited it. 

The fact is that our naturalists have ob- 
seived hares and rabbits making what 
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appeared lo be very feeble and ineonsc- rises perhaps to the level of eighteen sudden, imminent danger. But man 

i]ucnt attempts to escape from a pursuing inches ; but even from this altitude it needs occupies a peculiar position in the world, 

sloat, and have interpreted what they saw no large tuft of herbage or inequality of He has no superior, and is unused to bolt 

by human analogy — a most untrustworthy ground to shut out tlie horizon. So, for his life before any other animal. The 

t^uide ill dealing with the phenomena of although you may see what is going on perils which freeze his blood are, too. 

Nature, I, too. have watched rabbits plainly enough, the stoat cannot, as a ordinarily of such imminence and magni- 

being hunted and captured by stoats ; and rule, see the rabbit which it is pursuing, tude that the best thing for him to do is to 

what happened is this. The rabbit is nor the rabbit the stoat. stand still, horror-stricken, till they have 

manifestly uneasy at the approach of the « • • passed. The horror which a snake jn- 

stoat. It sits up on its hind legs and Perhaps you will say that if the rabbit spires is a case in point. To step upon a 

sniffs the air; then runs a little distance was not stupefied by terror, it would run snake might be certain death, so the 

and sniffs again. The stoat arrives, with straight away when it first winded the natural instinct of man confronting a 

nose to ground following the scent, at the sloat. But if you think for a moment, snake is to be smitten with momentary 

place which you saw the rabbit start yu ^I'ill see that tlie rabbit which bolted paralysis. This pause of horror gives the 

from, and perhaps manages to pick out for a mile or so whenever it smelt a stoat snake time to get out of the way, and the 

its track from those of other rabbits, would probably run into worse danger man survives. In tropical countries, at 

Sanietinies it fails, and wanders off into 'han that from which it fled. There are any rate, men who did not start back hor- 

a labyrinth of cross-tracks which lead it of'en hundreds of rabbits in a warren, and rified at the sight of a snake in (he path 

nowhere. But suppose that it picks out 'f they all bolted when the air was tainted would be eliminated. Thus we sec how it 

the rabbit's track and follows it; presently ™''h "^^ odour of a stoat many of them >s possible tor snakes to exercise a power 

you will see that the timid bunny scents '^'on'd run to their death. The country- of " fascination " over men, because it is 

danger anew. Again it sits up and snilTs, side is full of enemies of the rabbit. Every good for men, in the struggle for exist- 

and again it bolts for a short distance. '"^" ^nd dog is against it; so is every cat ence, to be so fascinated. If it were the 

Still the sloat follows. From your posi- ^"f* fo" ! a"tl stoats and weasels abound, habit of snakes to pursue and attack men, 

tion you can see the whole drama; but the The populatkin of a warren scattering it- fhere would be no feeling of " fascina- 

(o.il of a rabbit — as it seems remains ^' ^^'' ^""^ wide because one stoat has I' " ' 

nibb'ing the grass in a ner^'ous way, chanced in Its midst would offer rare pick- 
while the slo.1t comes neater and nearer! '"E* ^° many. 



Besides, the stoat is no rare visitor to a 
*'arren. Every day the rabbit recognises 
' '■iro''oi"' many times; and a rab- 



our minds then. Sudden and 
switt exit would be our instant thought, 
t>ecause that would have been the way 
by which our ancestors always escaped 



this peril. 



Half a dozen times perhajis the rabbit 
will go off and widen the distance be- . . 

Iween itself and the peril; but, inexorable "'^ passmg odour many times; and a rab- Besides, human anatogy is no guide 

as fate, the stoat foltews on the track. *"'''* ''^^ would not be worth living if it the rules of conduct of wild things, bt- 

Frpsenily, while the rabbit is feeding *'^^ '° ^'^^ '■?'" ^ hundred unknown dan- cause man occupies the position of the 

near a bank or some bushes something S^^* many times a day ; and the risk of dominant species of the world, and is able 

suddenly dashes out of the cover, and ''^^'"S ^he matter easily is not great, to indulge fads and fandes and exhibit 

in a moment the rabbit is kicking on Among the hundred rabbits, the stoat can weaknesses that would be fatal to his 

the ground with the long, lithe btood- '<■"*"" o"'y one at a time; and the chances species if he had to struggle against others 

sucker fixed upon its neck. You may run ^^ "^* "'"* *^^ crossing and recrossitig for his existence. So far as civilised life 

to the rescue as fast as you like, but what ?^ fracks the pursuit will be altogether is concerned, the man who is an absolute 

you will find will be a paralysed rabbit, '•^'"^ss. So the rabbit does the wisest coward and never runs any risk of any sort 

which can only kick itself over sideways Possible thing. If it smells the stoat or is more likely to rear a large family and 

on the ground. Like the wasp-fly, which <^«t™es a ghmpse of one, it moves off. If, die in his bed of old age than the man who 

in capturing alive a grasshopper twice its P'^^sently, it smells the beast again, it gets has a spark of courage. The result of this 

own size, knows exactly the points where '"°'^ nervous and moves off again ; but it will, of course, be seen in the race of the 

it can drive its stJng so as to deprive its ^^? "*"' know whether the stoat is really future. But meanwhile it is not fair to 

victim of all power of movement, so the "^^ ''* "^'^^ *"" another's. If, at last, after judge even rabbits by human standards, or 

"•-"■ -'ways manages to fix its teeth in the *^^'^''^' changes of position, the wind and h> suppose that they can be so foolish as 

- " ' ground happen to be in the stoat's favour, not to do their best to escape when a stoat 

the doomed rabbit will be lulled into fan- is behind them. 
cied security; and then there will be- that 
sudden rush from the near cover, and in a 
the rabbit will be idly kicking 
upon the ground with the victorious 
vernun fixed upon its neck. 



rabbit's ne'ck exactly where the injury will 
produce paralysis of one side of its quarry. 



o that ' 



The result is that when the rabbit, 
atii npt to escape, kicks itself ov 

it li-.-s on the paralysed side, the 

no difliculty in holding it down while it 
sucks its bk>od. 



. Kay Robinson. 



Where Beauty Dwells. 



I. 



the s 



,_ But you have only to see, as I have seen, V^::: H^^^'Sdl"} ^J^- 



this, of course, is a faculty which the^sETt^oZJ'ouVn.^^'^^ihhirJhf;'!; '^'^"' ^"^^ ■*"•"» the summer through; 
it can have acquired naturallv in '"^ stoat sprmg out tipon a rabbit which where tinii thai m«-lc th. r.iniv.™'. k.H ,-. 



struggle for existence. 



.... >..ugg,e ,or existence. Granted a ' j^ .? iVtu'^'"''^?''.^' *'"'^'"?' 7 

point in the rabbit's nervous system where h ^^"Tfi^.l*''^ ^''^T,?^ L ^=^""?»°'*" 

a bite produces paralysis of one side, those '*'^' „""' ^* *^^ "^- '^" ,""= '^'''*''' ^" 

stoats which acquired the habit of Wti^ ^^^f ? «"vous and watchfu ; and the in- 

rabbits there would prosper exceedingly ^^f^iu''^ V^ "*'^' '"^''" ."f ™.*'' ""^ ' *"""" 

ri.;, :. , very different thing from fascl ^" ^"- ^'"'^ "'^ "" """* f^^in-'tPH " <o h.., 

ie rabbir •■ ■ - 
paralysis fatal or permanent. You e„.., 

if you like, take the rescued rabbit home ' 
and nurse it back to compkte health. 



Where tints thai mock the raintiow'E _. 

spread beneath the cloudless skies. 
And from the Ungl«d splendour there 
A hundred blended perhimes rise. 



II. 

naid who tends the flowers 



all bolt. They are no more " fascinated " (O happy, happy, happy ^aidlj. 

naling the rabbit. Nor bv the wav is ^he I''^" f'^^ '"'"^'^ ™'^*" ^'^'^Sers are pulled ; Her services are duly paid with | 

oarBlveU t^t^l „, r..^l,2^" 5"'. „_ ""ut the stoat has just that half-second of best gold of alll 

irl which is fatal to one of the bunnies. ^^* "^'^ '" '^^ ^^''y hours 

If there were any " fascination " in the '^"^ toils all day lilt even fall. 

proceeding, it would equally affect all the III. 

rnbbits that were feeding together, because ' know a queen v 

' the stoat has certainly no means of calling ^''* P""*" °'" 

; by name to the one which it proposes t '""'■'" *''* 



' the one which the stoat has selected i 
■ just that half-second too late in starting. 



But why did not the rabbit, when 
first alarmed by the stoat, make a 
bolt of it? Why those futile little 
and that nervous restlessni 
so disastrously? There is no need to in- 
vent an easy theory of " fascination 
account for this. Remember that you. « • • 

the spectator, watch the drama from at Naturalists who believe that they have 
least the elevation of your own height, five seen a rabbit fascinated by a stoat may 
or six feet from the ground, whereas the think that I am too positive in 
eyes of the actors in it are scarcely as denying its possibility, and may 
many inches nbove the ground level, quote the undoubted fact that man 
When the rab'jit sits up on its hind legs it 'S sometimes mentally paralysed by 






That e limbs the wall to see her pass. 



1 ihr> happy parden qufen. 
illji! ihe flower ranks Iwtf 
luims and loves them all 

Ida F. I. 
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Some British Dragon-Flies- 

^Continued from page 257.) 
Cliarp. Its head is blue and black, the thorax 
matked with longitudinal parallel strijies of 
blue and black, and the abdomen marked al- 
ternately with the same colours. 

Fig. 7 is a mole of Leslcs spaiisa, Hausem. 
The head is a dark green, the fjes pale blire. 
The lhora.\ is bronze green with a little blue 
on it, the abdomen long and very slender, and 
of same colour as the thorax. 

Agrion paella, Linn., Fig. 8, is another 
slender and graceful dragon-fly. It is similarly 
coloured to H, cyathigerum. 

These little dragon-flies liaunt the sides of 
ponds, streams, and ditches. Some seasons 
(hey are very plentiful. Their flight is slow, 
and ihey may be easily raptured. It should 
be observed that (he shape of their wings is 
diderent from (hat of other species. In Fig. 
9, Cordalia /enca (male), Linn., and Fig. 10, 
Brachytron pratense (female), Miill., a different 
type of dragon-fiy is represented. In the 
former the thoran and abdomen are bright 
bronze green, while the same parts in the latter 
insect are beautifully marked with blue and 
yellow spots and streaks. Jn both forms the 
wings are hyaline, with a pale yellov,- suffusion. 

Figs. II and ii are female and mate re- 
spectively of two very commonly confused 
species, on account of their being so much 
alike. Sympctruin slrwlaluni, Charp., Fig. 
1 1, has a brown and hairy thorax, and a scar- 
let abdomen ; the other insect has a reddish 
thorax and a crimson abdomen. 

The remaining three figures pourtray the 
largest and swiftest-flying of British dragon- 
flies. Fig. 13 is Anax imfieralor, I.each ; Fig. 
14, j^sthna cyaaea, MiiU. ; and Fig. 15. M. 
grandh, Linn. 

All are male insects. The colours of thorax 
and abdomen of each species are very beauti- 
ful and vivid. The head is large and massive. 
Eiach of the two compound eyes contains about 
17,500 lenses. These large dragon-flies hawk 
from early morning until the evening, for 
winged insects, yet never satisfying their appe- 
tite. They also feed upon spiders, millipedes, 
and centipedes. 



The Week's WUd Life in 
IHctnres. 

{See page 253.) 

THE Brown Owl (1), which is perhaps 
more commonly called the Tawny 
Owl, and in many books the 
Wood Owl, is the owl which calls 
out " Hoooo, hooo-hoo-hoo-hoooo " at 
night; and until lately writers used 
to express mild surprise (hat the 
poets and the ancients should have 
described its call as " Tu-whil, lu-whoo." 
But now that nature-study has become 
general, we are all aware that the poels 
and the ancients were not so far wrong as 
they seemed ; because the young -tnrd the 
females of the brown owl use a loud cry 
which sounds like " Kewtck ! " which ihc 
male answers with his loud " Hoo-hooo." 
Hence the " Tu-whit, tu-whoo " of the 
poets and the ancients. 

2. — It is to the ancients rather than the 
poets that the stinking iris owes its, un- 
savoury names; though their accuracy in 
this particular cannot be questioned, for 
Ihe plant smells disagreeably when 
bruised. Their standard of good taste, 
ht.wever. was not ours ; and in ihe jnodern 
revival of interest in natural objfcts we 
shall have to get rid of many names 
which our plain-speaking ancestors gave 



to them. Fortunately in " gladdon " we 
have an alternative name ready to hand 
for this pretty puce-tinted iris, which be- 
comes still more ornamental when ils 
large green capsules burst and display, 
as in the picture, the close-packed scarlet 
seeds within. 



3.— The water-rail is not 
bird, but in spring and autumn it is too 
commonly found dead or crippled under 
Ihe low telegraph wires which fringe our 
eastern coasts. None of the rails arc 
skilful fliers, and on migration they seem 
peculiarly liable to accident. From the 
land-rail the water-rail is easily distin- 
guished by its much longer bill, which is 
of a dull red colour. The same feature, 
amongst others, distinguishes it also from 
the spotted crake and the moorhen. The 
most distinctive part of its plumage is the 
number of narrow white bars on its flanks, 
shown in the picture. 

4. — Everyone knows the common hazel- 
nut. The points of interest in it are that 
it so seldom has two kernels (although, if 
you examine the tiny flowers in early 
spring, you find that nature has made 
provision for iwo in every case), and that 
the jagged green husk which encloses 
each nut is :in aftergrowth of certain 
inner scales in the tiny catkin of female 
flowers, which at first are scarcely visible 
through a lens. 

5.— Those who have been feeding hawk- 
moth caterpillars, especially the handsome 
and common caterpillar of the privet- 
hawk — a fat, smnolh, green creature with 
violet-and-white stripes and a black horn 
at the tail — notice that when it has 
reached its full size, it ceases to feed, and 
exhibits a wandering disposition, at Ihe 
same time losing ils bright green tint 
and becoming yellowish brown. Before 
this change of colour is complete, how- 
ever, it should be allowed some loose tarlh 
into which it .can burrow. Then it will 
turn to a chrysalis, and emerge as a fine. 
handsome moth next summer. The pic- 
ture shows a caterpillar which, after burj'- 
ing ilself, has almost shrunk to the shape 
of a chrysalis and will soon get rid of ils 
caterpillar-skin. By its side is a chrysalis 
with the empty and shrivelled caterpillar- 
skin lying where it was cast off, near ils 

6. — In our " Notes. Queries, and Corres- 
pondence " last week was published a pic- 
ture of that edible but destructive fungus, 
Ihe honey agaric, as it is often found. 
growing upon a timber post. The picture 
here given shows in better detail the 
characteristics by which it may ordinarily 
be distinguished. 



Additions to the Natural 
History Museum. 

By R. Lydckker. 
n DDITIONS 10 the exhibited series 
H since my last note are comparatively 
' iew. On entering the main hall, the 
visitor wilt observe thai a specimen of the 
pigmy shrew-mouse — the smallest British 
mammal — has been placed in front of tiie 
African elephant to exhibit what are 
practically the two extreme* in the matter 
of bodily size among land mammals. 



There is, however, a still smaller mam- 
mal thai the British pigmy shrewmouse, 
namely, the North .African pigmy musk- 
shrew, of which an example from Egypt 
is shown in the insectivora cave in the 
upper mammal gallery; it is scarcely more 
than two-thirds the bulk of the British 

In the gallery last mentioned, a very re- 
markable monkey, the maroon langur 
{Hemnopithecus tubicundus), of Borneo, 
has recently been introduced into the 
group of langur and quereza monkeys, 
which forms one of the most attractive ex- 
hitits in the apartment in question. 

A large number of the monkeys of Ihese 
groups are either black, black and white. 
Of grey in colour; and il would be very 
inieresiing 10 ascertain why this Bornean 
species has a bright coat- of uniform 
maroon -red, which would, it may be 
thought, render it very conspicuous. 

As an example of the new style of 
mounting, attention may be directed 10 
a splendid brook-trout, from Lough .Arrow, 
Boyle, Ireland, presented by Mr. j. Gun- 
ning, which has recently been added 10 
the series of British fishes in the saloon 
at Ihe further end of Ihe bird gallery. 

This trout is one of the most strikingly 
marked examples of its kind that has ever 
come under my notice, having a number 
of very large pinkish red spots upon a 
light ground. 

Although it has not yet been placed on 
exhibition, it may be mentioned thai Sir 
Watkin Wjnn has recently presented to 
Ihe Museum an unusually fine example of 
that rare fish Ihe gwyniad, which inhabits 
Lake Bala and a few other Welsh lakes. 

Although looking very like herrings, the 
gwyniad and its kin are really members of 
the salmon family (in which they con.sti- 
tute the genus Coregonus), as is shown by 
the presence of a fatty fin on the back. 

Represent a rives of Ihese fishes, such as 
the powan, pollan, and vendace, are met 
with in the lakes of Ireland, Wales, Ihe 
L.-ikc districts, and Scotland. So far, at 
least, as the gwyniad of Bala lake is con- 
CLined, ihey generally keep to deep water, 
and can never be tempted by a bait, so 
that netting is Ihe only method of capture. 
In Bala, where pike were introduced at 
the commencement of last century, gwyn- 
iad were fonnerly much more common 
than they are at present. When writing 
the volume on fishes in the Woburn I.ib- 
rory, Sir Herbert Maxwell confessed to 
having never seen either the gwyniad or 
any of its allies. Now most o( the 
species, or races, are shown to the public 
in the Museum; and when Sir Watkin 
Wynn's specimen is added, the series will 
be very good. 

The Zoo in Yonr Ow j Home. 

Life-like Stereographs of the Zoo, 11 sub- 
jects, 3d. each, post free. — Write Stereoscope 
Depl., "The Counlrv-Side," 1 A 4, Tudor 
Street. London, E.G. List of subjects:— 

1. Pelicans, a. Mounting the Elephant. 3. 
The Elephant Ride. 4, Giraffes. $. Flamin- 
goes. 6. Polar Bear. 7. The Bear Pit. 8. 
The Lion Cage. 9. The Lion Cage. 10. 
Cockatoo Aviary. 11. Spotted Hyxnas. ij. 
Mamas. 13. Griflin Vulture. 14. Chacma 
Baboon. 15. Brown Bear. 16, Porcupines. 
17. Sacred Baboon. iS. Sea-Lions and Pen- 
guins. i(). The Lion Cage. 20. Bactrian 
Camel. 21. Kolbe's Vulture. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Corrtspandenis iinll grially oblige by writing 
on one side oj the paper only. 

F*o4 at Corraot Motb.— Sir, — In your issue 
dated August i8lh, 1 see a reader has found 
pupa: ol ihe currant motli on evergreen 
euonymus. I hai^ repeatedly reared broods 
of these inseclG on this plant. Sometimes the 
young were taken troiii gooseberry bushes, 
but Ihey always readily accepted the leaves ol 
euonymus iitstead. — Yours, etc., E. M. 
ViRRisE, Green Park. Balh. 

HcBt' Happy Family.— Sir,— I was recently 
staying in the country when I 






e of r 






hens sharing amicably the upbrlnf^ing of one 
family. These two hens always appeared to 
l>« great friends, and while hen No. i was 
silling, hen No. 1 was laying regularly, but 
as soon as the chicks were hattJied she sud- 
denly ceased laying and began helping, No. i 
with her family of nine. No. 1 did not seem 
10 mind in the leSbt. The two hens and chicks 
are always close together, and it is curious 
to see the two hens sitting side by side brood- 
ing the chicks. I did not know which was 
the rightful mother till my friends pointed her 
i>u( OS they both ciuck and look after the 
i-hicks equally. 1 am sorry 1 have not a 
photograph to send you of the happy family. 
— ^Vours, etc., G. J. H., Undon. 

" Conatry-Slde Knowledge " Needed.— Sir, 
— An incident recently occurred at a local 
flower show which illustrates the singular 
lack of " Country -Side Knowledge" still 
existing. One o( the competitors in the wild- 
flower class was disqualified because her ex- 
hibit contained the common yellow flag, uhich 
the s.ipiem Judges declared was not a wild 
flower! In vain the unfortunate exhibitor 
offered to lake the judges on a " personally 
conduced lour " into the meadows, and show 
them the ptunt growing in profiis'on ; they 
were inflexible, and suggested ihnl it might be 
found " in the lakes in gentlemen's grounds." 
—Yours, etc., (Rev.) Julian G. Tuck, Tos- 
tock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds. August 



Ab UBlBcky Bafcy Bat Young bats are Blgamooi Birds.— Sir,— Referring to the 

very seldom seen, because they are born in observations on the question of certain 
dark crevices, which are difficult of access, .""a'^ ^'"^^ havifig two wives, and quot- 
and are carried about afterwards by their ing the instances of the long-tailed til, where 
mother, to whom they cling tenaciously with- three birds fed the nestlings of • 
out at all impeding her flight. Accidents three swallows, one male and 
sometimes happen, however, even to creatures reared two families in separate nests ; is it not 
which seem perfectly equipped for their func- possible that the odd females had lost their 
husbands who had fecundated the eggs before 
their deaths and that the hens laid their eggs, 
the one in the nearest nest she came across, 
the other in the separjile one, assisting, in the 
first case, their incubation, and hatching ihem 
herself in the second. Sucli a serious depar- 
ture from the accepted belief thai birds of 
these species are monogamous should, I ven- 
ture to submit, be supported by more actual 
and scientific proof than the instances quoted 
before the theory ran be established that they 
are sometimes polygamous. — Yours, etc., F. G. 
Bi-UNT (Colonel), Ryde, Isle of Wight. 

The Sex ol Egg».—Sir,— There is some- 
times a marked disparity in the eggs of certain 
birds which lay only two in a clutch — eagles 
and divers, (or Instance, one egg being longer, 
larger, and more boldly marked than the other. 
Is there any foundation tor the belief that Ihe 
longer egg contains a male chick and the other 
ic, W. J. HtJGHEs, Shil- 



PJwlii.l (ff, B. J-Jamtt. 

Young PtpIitteUe Bat. 

Photographed, to iliiw it > ■lu, upon ■ 

tion in life, and this little pipistrelle was un- 
lucky enough somehow to lose Its hold and 
to fall Irom an height when its mother was 
wheeling in the air. It was alive when picked 
up. but died soon after. It was photographed 
with its wings half extended inside the cir- 
cumference of a five shilling piece. 

To Denroy Waapa' NeM*.— Sir,— There 
have been a regular plague of wasps here, and 
in destroying the nests we have found that 
where petrol was used it burnt them out. but 

' " poured inio the hole the 



orked o 



. agam 



-You 



Mrs. G. S. N'asii, Lee-on-Solent. 

TraDip«rHBg a Tree — Sir,— It is not ofter 
tliat a tree of the size shown in this photo.- 
. , graph is transplanted. Still les; often is it 

Dogi and Clothea — Sir, — Into a sub-post transported lo its new quarters by boat. The 
fice here a large retriever (ollowed me, and tree was a rather excqilionally fine specimen 
of the araucaria, or monkey puzzle, which was 
removed from Skelton. near Goole, to Hill 
Field House, Sclby, in the spring ol 1903. by 
boat and road, along with one ton of soil. Ir 



Ncwti and Flab.— Sir,— I have a small pond 
in Ihe garden, in which I keep carp, stickle- 
backs, beetles, spiders, snails, etc. This year 
I introduced about a dozen newts, some the 
small smooth variety, and others Ihe great 

backs diminish in number, and one day was 
surprised, when leeding them with a worm, to 
watch one of Ihe black newts deliberately 
" stalk " a stieldeback whose attention was 
engaged with a worm.' The newl crept up 
very stealthily, and seized Ihe stickleback in 
having heard that Ihey d' ' 



this. I 






■i'ond up. placing his paws on the counter 
quite close lo me, and looked quite inlelli- 
gently into my face. The attendant informed 
It the office was frequented by the nurses 



from 

they were in the habit of giving 
liiin a hall-penny, to buy a cake : 
and being in nurse's uniform 
myself, no doubt Ihe animal 
fiad mistaken me for one of 
thein. I gave him the desired 
half-penny, when he proceeded 
to 'he confectioner's close by, 
pulling his paws on the 
counter, and dropping the coin, 
whicii he had carried in his 
mouth, wailed lo be served. 
When the cake was laid before 
him, he picked it up miiellv, 
withdrew, and ate ii^ He 
must ha\'e been guided by iny 
wearing apparel, us I had neier 
seen the dog before. - 



Iter. It was immedi 
seized by a stickleback, whom 1 he'd " at 
rest" al the end of the cotton. It had not 
been thus a second or two before one of the 
black newt.' appeared " stalking " as before. 
He seized the fish by the tail, and I drew 
newt, fish, and wo/m oul of the water, so fast 
did each hold on. By ■•playing" Ihe fish 
I succeeded in getting him aw.iy from ihe 
■lewt : but only (or 
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SURRP^t 

r will p' 



backed shrike. 

words seem K 

solution. As a I _ 

the neck o( an eleohanl, . 

would a shrike pierce that of a blackbird. You 

taw ihe one carrying Ihe other by its neck. 

Incidentally, you raise the question of the sense 

of smell— or lack of such— when you say thai 

a shrike dropped the body of a bird into some 

nettles ; but. falling to find it, flew off in search 

of something else. Have anv birds a keen sen.^e 

o( smell?— Yours, etc., W. G. White, Brigg. 



A Lofty PaHsnger. 

tc moakcy purzlr 1r?e being conveyed by barge to new quai 

was thought an impossible feat to remove the 
tree at the time, owing lo its peculiar Tinture, 
and Ihe extraordinarily prickly character of i!s 
branches ; but this was successfullv accom- 
plished as the result of a wager. The height 
of the tree at the time was 3., feel, and lis 
branches had a spread of 21 feet.— Yours, elc, 
B. Hanlbi, Bariby, near Selby. 



.igain upon ll 

the bottom of the pond, and 
there demolished both fish and 
worm, (or a little while after I 
withdrew the empty piece of 
cotton. A day or in'o after, I 
introduced two bream, about sis 
inches long, and one roach 
about five inches. • 1 put them 
ill about four o'clock one even- 
ing, and the next morning not 
a trace of the newts was to be 
.'[-r'n, and 1 have not seen one 
since. As 1 had hoped lo get 
Ihein to slay in the g.irden like 
the frogs and breed each year 
in the water, ihelr disappear- 
ance, so suddenly, was a great 
illsappolnimeni. If they had 
gone, say, the smaller ones one 
day and Ihe larger ones another, 
I might have put it down that 
they had left the water (or the 
sea-ion, but am afraid that Is not 

y be able to enlighten' me. Per- 



under side nboul one-six 
half-inch wide. This, h. 
eaten out bv a beetle.- 
Wakd, Forest Gale. 



an inch deep by 
;r. I believe, was 
jrs, etc., C. H. 
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:, Alopecias vulpts, brought 
into Southend from the Norlh Sea. It 
weighed 90 lbs., and measured to the end of 
the tail flukes 5 ft. 9} in.— (Rev. A. Bertram 
Hutton.) 

RosB-coLOURBD PASTOR. — One shot at Pil- 
sea, Essen, August igtli. — (Rev. A. Bertram 
Hutton.) 

Snowy Owl seen at Kylealcin, Skye, Sep' 
tember 7th.— (J. D. Gunn.) 

Hbn Harribr. male seen at Middlesmoor, 
Vorks, August igth. — (P. Worthington.) 

Red-crested Cakdinal taken near Hol- 
beach, no doubt an escaped bird. ^Curtis.) 

Golden Eaclb seen near its nesting rock in 
Strathcarron on Sepleinbcr qlh.^lG. A. and 
R. B. Whyte.) 

RoeiNs, a pair seen logelher, (he male sing, 
ing, August 18th, near Torquay.— (S. Wesl- 

NiGHTjAR. usually abundant near Polton, 
Beds., not heard this year.— (J. H. Symonds.) 
Binb on Mlgrktloii. 

Swifts, Ihe majority left Torquay, August 
8th.— (S. Westwaler.) White Wagtails at 
Maidencoombe, Devon, September 5th. — (S. 
Westwaler.) Landrail at Polton, Beds., Sep- 
tember 14th. — (J. H. Symonds.) Gulls, about 
16 seen flying over Warwickshire from East 
to West on September glh.— (C. J. Foi.) Pied 
Flycatchers, near Wells, Norfolk. September 
5ih.-(J. P. K, R.) 

August Notes from teie Bell Rock Light- 
house. — Even before the advent ol Aug[us( 
several birds were on the move, and lapwing, 
curlew, whimbrel, redshanks, and oyster- 
catchers were seen on several occasions during 
Ihe (iTSt week of the month. By the second 
week many young kittiwakes and terns ar- 
rived from Iheir breeding haunts, and in addi- 
tion to the daily contingentof solans hawking 
round the reef, many flocks passed south well 
mixed with dark, immature birds. A swift, 
after continued flying round the lower, rested 
in one of the windows overnight, and another 
was got on the lantern on the aSch. For the 
third time this season 1 have handled one of 
these duslty aerial visitors, with which one so 
rarely has a chance of getting familiar. On 
the 14th a blackrnp warbler, dunlins, oyster- 
catchers, a ring-plover, and a heron were on 
the rocks. Herons are now seldom seen in 
this locality, and 1 do not remember any rest- 
ing here before. On the ajth and aSth a great 
many small birds were flying about the light ; 
several wheatears, willow and sedge warblers 
were on the lantern ; and a chiffchafi was 
found dead on the dome in the morning. On 
several occasions Richardson's skuas have 
been seen, one swallow, and a kestrel. Kitti- 
wakes and terns, with iheir young, have been 
numerous at limes, catching what they can 
of the immense shoals of young saith, which, 
continuously flicking and playing all over the 
shallow reef, seem like heavy raindrops on the 
surface ot the water. We have caught a good 
many large lylhe or pollack lately. The 
mournful plaint of a young guillemot was 
heard near by the olhcr day, having already 
paddled a long distance from its breeding 
cliffs, the nearest being 17 miles away. 
Several small whales were seen about the first 
of the month, and porpoises arc seen nearly 
every day round the reef. The 17th of the 
month was very breezy, and thistledown was 
carried past from the S.W. The weather at 
the close of the month has been ideal, and 
we have had an unusual number of tiny visi- 
tors, such as wild bees, moths, daddy-long- 
legs, gnats, small greenfly or aphis, blue- 
bottles, and far too many houseflies. An odd 



red-throated diver, and what the wildlowler 
Pincher, emphatically declared to be an Iceland 
gull. He may be right, for he shot an Ice- 
land gull last winter.— (A, Ritchie.) 

BItAi' Song. 
ClilFFCHAFF. — September Jth, near Torquay. 

— (S. Westwaler.) Same date, near Guildford. 
—(Miss A. M. Smallpeice.) September lolh, 
near Coventry. — (C. J. Fox.) September and, 
at Hereford. — (J. R. Harding.) Robin sing- 
ing its full spring song, August 4th, at Win- 
chester. — (J. R. Harding.) Coal Tit singing, 
September 4 th, near Wells, Norfolk.— 
(E. K. R.) 

Ut« treiti. 

Ybllowhaumbr's, with newly • hatched 
young, August 15th and 37th, at Yelholm, 
near Kelso. — (W. Patterson.) Grben finch's 
with feathered young, September 6th, near 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. — (W. Aitchison.) LlN- 
nbt's with half-fledged voung. September ist, 
at South Woodford. Essex.- (C. W. Smith.) 
WoODFlr.EON sitting, September 71h. at 
Brompton, Yorks. — (Digby [.e)>«rd.) Robin's 
with five eggs, Sepiember fth, at Chipping 
Sodbury. Gios.— (.M. Dowding.) 



CUTden Konparlel, Caioca'a fraxini. 

4h n pholoqiaph oi the ipecimen who« captun vu 
iconled in Int CouNrRV-SiDi on September tBt 



Harked Blrdi. 

WiiiTB Swallow seen near Pickering, 
Vorka, August snd. — (B. Somers.) In Lake 
District, N. Lanes., August sth.— (S. Cart- 
wright.) RxoSFtANK, lame, with shattered 
left foot, near Ulverstone.— (H. B. Tumey.) 

LoDdoD. 

White Sparrow 
M. Short.) Red Ui 



Hyde Park.— (W. 

io Moth in Park- 
hurst Road, N. ; Shall CorrER Butterflies 
near Southampton Row. — (L. G. Trobridge.) 

Butlerlllei and Motbi. 

Effect of the Drought.— Palmed lady and 
tortoiseshell butterflies seen to alight behind 
the street water-carts and to be so engrossed 
in drinking that ihey could be picked up be- 
tween finger and thumb,— {E. Fowler, Seaton.) 
Painted Lady Butterfly vi-rv numerous this 
year near .Manehrster.— (F. Thorp.) 

WDd Plahu. 

Primrose in bloom, September 71 h, al 
Halhersage, Dcrbyshi " " " 
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B.E.N.A. 

(British Empire Naturalists' Awoclatioo.) 
General Meetiag, — All members who pro- 
pose to attend the meeting at a, Tudor Street, 
on September 17th al 7 p.m.. but nave not 
obtained membership cards or renewed their 
old ones, should do so at once, as cards must 
be shown al ihe door. Every application tew 
a card must be accompanied by a stamped and 
addressed envelope and a loose penny stamp 
10 pay for the card. 

CoUecton' Eichange.— So many favourable 
opinions have been received on the scheme sug- 
gested for working this, that we may con- 
sider it worthy ot trial; and I shall be glad 
to hear from any members who are willing to 
do the work in the different departments ol 
natural history. (See Counthy-Side, No. 6q.) 
With regard to birds' eggs, there are two 
schools of collectors. One is content to have 
typical specimens and "varieties" ot each 
kind of. egg; the other cares only for full 
clutches. They cannot therefore exchange 
with each other; and the best plan will prob- 
ably be to have two honorary seceriaries in 
this department, one who w'dl undertake the 
exchange of single eggs, and the other ol 
dutches. For the latter Mr. David-Welbum. 
Castle Lodge, Bishop Auckland, has offered 
hi^ services. 

in any of the departments of Lepidoptera. 
Coleoptera (British and foreign). Fossils, 
Birds, Shells, Fmtis, or Cacti, Mr. F. A. 
Walton. The Island, Sandwell Road. Hands- 
worth. Birmingham, is willing to otBciaie. 

Local Secretariei— The following additional 
members have volunteered their services ; — 
(Edenbridge District, Kent), D. Smith, Eden- 
bridge; (Tunbridge Wells and District), A. 
Holmes Baker, 46, St. James Park. Tun- 
bridge Wells. 

CaHectori' Etcbaoge (Birds' eggs in Ihe 
Manche'^ter District), G. Grundy, 2, Main 
Street. Failsworlh. 

IdcatiacaUon of Spcclmeas.- The following 
additional members have volunteered their ser- 

BiRDS AND Birds' Eccs (for the York Dis- 
trict), Sydney Smith, ao, Park Crescent, York. 
(for the Kilbum District, London), W. 
Wakerley, 3., Kilburn Priory. Kilbum. N.W. 

BuTTERFUBs AKD MoTRS (for the Kltbum 
District, London). W, Wakerley, 31, Kilburn 
Priory. Kilburn, N.W, 

Spiders (specimens should be dropped, when 
caught, into methylated spirit). F. P. Smith, 
15, Cloudesley Place, Islington, London. N. 

Dlstributlaii ot "The CMatiy^SMc."- The 
following additional members are willing to 
distribute any spare copies ot The Countrt- 
StDH which readers do not require in quarters 
where they will be welcome and useful : — .A. J. 
Finlayson. 38, Cambridge Street. Gunners- 
bury. I^ndon. W. ; C. W. Newton. 34, White- 
horse Lane, S. Norwood. London, S.E. ; M. 
Dowding, Broad Street, Chipping Sodburv, 
Glos. 

Aulitance to Member*. — Advice regarding 
the collecting, pressing, and mounting of 
botanical specimens will be given by F. D. 
Gammon, 35, Gloucester Road, Kew, Surrey. 

CoIlectloD on View (BulIerHies, moths, and 
birds' eggs). W. Wakerley, 31. Kilbum 
Priory, Kilburn, N.W. 

ABdated Soctellei.— A natural histon 
society, which will probably be afliliated to 
the B.E.N. A., is being formed for the Erding- 
lon District, near Birmingham ; and Mr. \V. 
F. Wiemann, 11, Orchard Road, Erdinglon. 
who is the organising hon. secretary, will be 
glad to hear from any persons who wish to 
join, li is hoped that all B.E.N. A. members 
in the district will support Ihe scheme. 

B.E.N. A. Fund. — Amount previouslv ack- 
nowledged, £^ 13s. 8d. Contributiqii^ since 
received -.—if.. Miss M. E. I.opez. London. 
N.W. 
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A Book Exebuso- 

Approval having been given to my suggested 
rules far the collectors' exchanges, 1 would 
like to point out how, with a. little modification 
they might aid in the working of that much- 
needed in^Iitution, a book exchange. 

As books are not perishable, the exchange 
value of books sent in might be estimated at 
five-si.xlhs, instead of three-fourths, of (heir 
full value as estimated by the hon. secretary. 

All books sent in might be placed by him in 
■helves, according to (heir value ; and if, say, 
a parcel of three books arrived, which, in the 
hon. secretary's opinion were worth live shil- 
lings, three shillings, and one shilling re- 
spectively, the sender would be entitled (o an 
exchange lo the value of seven-and-sox pence, 
and (he hon. secretary would endeavour to 
select (his from the shelves in conformity with 
the sender's wishes. 

It is possible that this system of book ex- 
change might become so popular that wc 
should be able to establish centres in many 
didcrenl districts, with the great advan/age 
that those desirous of exchanging could bring 
their books in person and select from the 
shelves the volumes which they desired, the 
hoa. secretary having fixed certain days and 
hours when he would b * ■ 



attendance for the 



purpose. 

Books which did not find b ready exchange 
in one shelf would after a lime be removed to a 
shelf of lower value, and all volumes thus re- 
moved at last from the lowest shelf ol all 
would be added (o the stock for free distribu- 
tion. Thus the accumulation ol undcsired 
books on the shelves would be prevented, while 
the leakage would be covered by (he one-sixth 
of value deducted for exchange purposes. 

The opinions of members on this scheme of 
a book exchange would be welcome ; and I 
should also be glad to receive the names and 
addri'sses of any members who, if the scheme 
wrc inaugurated, would be willing to act as 
honorary secretaries. 

CotJ-niiY-SlDE InFOBmatIos. — A member 
<Mr. Philip P. Strcat, 38. Miltord Road, 
Ilford. Essex) makes the good suggestion that 
the B,E.N.A. should have in every distr'rt a 
ri-prpsenlalive who would give other members, 
visiling the district for a holiday, information 
regarding the best haunts in the neighbour- 
hood for pursuing the'r special branches ol 
nature i^tudy. I do not think that this work 
could be thrown upon our local secretaries, 
who will, 1 hope, have plenty to do in (he 
near future. Besides, no single individual can 
often be an authority upon all branches of 
natural history in his neighbourhood. The 
ornithologist, the botanist, and the geologist 
regard their districts from special, different 
points of view. A complete scheme would, 
therefore, include specialists willing lo give 
information to visitors in their several de- 
partments in each district : and the names of 
these could be marked by a distinctive symbol 
itv the list of members. It is too late 10 think 
of inrlud'ng this in the first list of members, 
which is already in print; but for many rea- 
sons this first list must be regarded as tenta- 
tive and experimental, and I propose to begin 
at once collecting material for the improve- 
ment of the second list. Will, therelc-i^, any 
members who would be wilt'ng 10 give in- 
formation 10 other members visiting their dis- 
tricts send mc their names and nddresses, 
being careful lo mention the special sections of 
natural history regarding which they have 
local knowledge? 

To llambtn 0?erse«. 

The foregoing will be. I hope, a department 
of RE.N.A. activity In which n.embets in dis- 
tant parts of the Kmpire will be able to lake 
a promincnl part. It would be a great help 
10 any member proposing lo visit any part of 
Can.ida. cr India, or South .Mrica, etc., to 
know the name and address of someone resi- 
dent in (he district or province who would be 
willing lo Give the few invaluable hints nere*- 
sary lo make the visit a success. 1 appeal, 
thtri lore, especially to B.E.N. .A. members in 
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our Colonies and dependencies, to offer to give 
useful informatioi* to other members visi(ing 
their neighbourhoods. 

Aquarium Wcrk. 

Sir, — The letter by Mr. Moss regarding the 
keeping of fish is very interesting, and I trust 
it may lead to great instruction, opening up 
the question of how to keep different speci- 
mens al!ve ; and surely it would tend to throw 
light upon the matter if those who do keep 
aquariums would give the result of their ex- 
periments. Nine times oul of ten I suppose 
It would be found that fish die from the 
fungous. But as to the dead and decaying mat- 
ter, Mr. Henry Scherren, F.Z.5.. in his useful 
book "Through a Pocket Lens," p. 143. 
speaking of Cammarui puUx, says : " They 
are useful inmates of an aquarium, because 
they feed on decaying animal water, and so 
keep the water pure and sweet." 

Troul are said to be fond of Cyclops; so 
are other Rsh. If you have Cyclops and Daph- 
nia pulex, you must feed them ; but what on? 
If you constantly change the wafer, giving 
them tap water, (hey soon sicken and die. If 
you give them pond water, unless it is fresh 
it seems so full of infusoria (hat the weeds 
rapidly die off. When the weeds turn off, it 
is a proof you have too much life in the water. 
The preservation of microscopical objects is a 
point of greatest interest. 1 have tried, and 
trying, all kinds of dodges. 
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HoUday Haimts. 

We are tlevoling space during ihe holiday 
season to a series of short notes on desirable 
places for the Nalure-lover, and all desirous 
of spending happy days far from the smoke of 
cities. We should be glad to receive from 
readers who know such places and are willing 
to answer inquiries about Iheiu from intending 
visitors, short paragraphs descriptive ol Ihe 
places, together with good photographs for 
production on a small scale. 

DyHryn.~A village, encompassed by moun- 
Uin, forest, plain, river, and sea scenery ; 
ideal as a naturalist's hunting ground ; acces- 
siblo by a regular train service; and un- 
vitiated by (he modern tourist of the heart- 
less type, 'is Dyffryn. It lies on the coast of 
.Merionethshire, equidistant from Barmouth 
and Harlech. At the back of (he old strag- 
gling viUage is a range of typical Welsh hills 
which stretch away inland lor twelve or fif- 
teen miles ; on the north (o (he famous Roman 
Steps, and on the south to Dolgelly. Three 
Druidical Cromleibs lend associations of his- 
torical antiquity. Between the village and 
the sea is a dry sandy plain some two miles 
wide, which is crowded with rabbits and blue 
butterflies. Beyond a ridge of sand hills lies 
the sea. So much for the place. As 10 
botany, a learned professor declared he had 
found four-fifths of British flora in Ihe dis- 
trict. The angler will find good salmon in 
the Arto, and plenty of trout in the smaller 
streams. lobsters, too, are numerous on Ihe 
coast. The coleoplerist has a good field. 
The ordinarv sea-birds, owls, snakes, and 
and shepherds have 



of weed from Ihe canal 

toms, desmids, etc., from 

it into a large jar. and 

give a few drops of that. 

(.■anal water, I find, "turns 

off " dreadfully, and the 

smell is very offensive 1 so 

in order to preserve jour 

food you must have some 

very fine silk and cover 

over the jar, and then let 

some fresh tap water run 

into the jar through the 

silk until you have got 

your water completely 

changed. It's a tedious 

business. Then put in 

some anacharis which has 

been well washed and a 

few sprays of Myriofkyl- I'Mo.] 

lum spicalum, and your 

supply of food will keep for 

' days. But it must A qualnl 



ested 



the I 



scope and if . 

abundant, take hall out into another bottle and 

flu each up with water. 

Gravel in Aquarium. — Is this really so that 
gravel is objectionable? If so, then many of 
the books are wrong. 

Rock. — For marine aquarium Ihe books re- 
commend (hat with crevices. 1 have never 
tried them in fresh.waler ones. 

Postion of Aquarium. — I have some indoors, 
some out, some where dripp ngs of water 
come ; and now I am going to try one right 
under a downspout from a roof, and try to 
keep itelicerta ringens, some Polysoa, and 

CtistaU-lla mucedo, 1 find, gels on to the 
glass of the aquarium, and then dwindles 
away. I have the following specimens alive 
now — Melicetia ringens, Limnias, Slcphano- 
ceros, LancinuUaria. CristalcUa, Hydras 
(•nitidis and jusca), Slcnlors, Floscules, and 
many other creatures. 

Trusting lo see further correspondenc 
th*s subject,— Yours faithfullv. 

(Rev.) J. Tiic 

15. Morton Crescent, liixmouth. 

Nitella is very useful in the aquariu 



Wrsxton. 

rorld vHlnce, the nearest itation to which li tour uid 

often told me of herons. Visiters must apply 
for rooms early in the year as there are only 
a limited number, and the same occupants 
generally return year after year. — Edward 
r.LVN, Pen I.lwyn. Chester Road, Wrttham. 
WroittHl. — This is a charming old world 
village four-and-a-half miles north of Ban- 
bury on ihc .Stratford Road, or rather just off 
Ihat road, as Ihe whirling motorist passes 
within a short distance of it. without suspect- 
ing the beauties so near to him. The cluster 
of red tiled and thatched roofs surrounding 
Ihe old flaijged drinking pool make a picture 
thai will take a long time 10 fade from the 
memory once seen. There is no railway 
station nearer than Banbury, and Iho^e Ifi 
search of a reallv quiet holidav could not be:it 
Wroxton.— r,. 'Wansey Smith, Whiteleaf. 
Montague Road, ncrkhamstcad, Hants. *■ 

"-The " Count rv Press"." o, 






British tiraim.— The ' 
liensinglon, have issued twelve picture posi- 
•ards for one shilling, depicting ij Briti-li 
Trasses, populariy and bolanically named, 
ihowing maRM-fied fructification and giving 
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How to Feed the Birds. 

By T. P. K. R 

FROM (he bare slubblc tieltis in the chilly evenings, sug- 
gestive of coming winter, the hosts of small birds which 
had lived unseen in the corn and the thick hedgerows, 
have been flocking into our gardens and shrubberifs. 

Tlte first piece of suet hung up for an experiment is soon 
discovered by a blue-tit whose nierry chit-tizzr-r-r, followed -by 
by the first short trill of a robin, makes one think of sharp 
wintry mornings. 

It is at this season then, when our gardens arc once mure 
full of birds, migrants from over-scus, us well as those which 
have been deprived of their shelter by ihe har\'est in our own 
country, that nature-lovers who desire to " feed the birds," will 
find a [ew hints on the subject acceptable; and the editor has 
placed before me a number of communications sent 10 him 
last lyinler giving summaries of the experience of many readers. 
One i>oint in favour of the " bird-table " becomes very clear 
from perusal of these letters; and that is, that a great amount 
of pleasure is lo be derived from it at very small cost. 

Th%i<|iMi<o£ whii^li three varieties, the great, blue and coal- 
tits gre almost everywhere common visitors to the table, are, 
owing to their vivacity and cheerfulness, the most generally 
welcome of all our feathered guests, with the exception, 
possibly, of the'robin. 

Suet is, perhaps, the handiest form of diet for almost all the 
tils; and a good plan, recommended by Mr. G. C. Vaughan of 
Knebworth, Herts., is to enclose a quantity of suet in a piece of 
string-netting wheh can be easily hung up anywhere. 

Opinion is divided as to whether beef orMiutlon suet is the 
best to use, Mr, H. Pitt, of .Alton, Hants,, stating that tit« 
much prefer beef suet, while R. W. A., of Loughton, Kssex, 
saj's that miitton-suct is the most eagerly devoured. There is 
no doubt, however, that any sort of suet pudding is a ver^' great 
favourite with tits, robins, and starlings. It is no uncommon 
sight to see three or four of the former birds clinging at once 
to the same piece. 

The net-bag for the suet is an especially useful precaution 
'.vhere starlings are numerous, as they are very wasteful birds 
and will drag away large pieces, more than half of which they 
will probably lose in the shrubbery. The netting prevents 
ihem from taking more than they can conveniently eat on 
the spot. It is also said to keep off the sparrows— for a time. 

Almost, if not quite as acceptable as suet, is a large bone 
with some fat attached. Tits are, of course, the only birds for 
whom this is intended. 

If a piece of fat is suspended, writes Miss K. Smith, from 
Farnham, in Surrey, " by a short string from a branch, the 
great tits will draw up the siring wilh their beaks and put it 
under their feet till they can reach the fat lo cat ; if it drops 
in the process they shake themse'ves and begin again." 

Another good plan is to pour melred fat into an empty cocoa- 
nut shell. This will last for a long time, and be extremely 



popular, while little or none will be wasted, as it is rather 
diHicult to scoop out in large quantities, and the birds will 
remain to eat all that they can get of it. 

Nuts of various kinds form an important part of the birds' 
dietary. The most important is of course the cocoanut, which 
should be hung up by one end, with a hole cut in the side, or 
suspended by the middle, with a hole at each end. A third 
method is to cut the cocoanut in half, and to hang each half 
wilh the open side downwards. The chief object in these 
arrangements is to prev'ent the rain from getting inside the 
nut and spoiling the contents, although it is amazing to what 
a stale of mouldiness a cocoanut may come before the tits 
will refuse to eat it. Of course, if the nut can be hung under 
Ihe shelter of a verandah, it does not matter which way up 
)■» pin™ il. 

Many other varieties of nuts, such as almonds, Barcelonas, 
filberts, walnuts, and Brazil nuts are extremely popular with 
the birds if prepared in the correct way, which is to remove Ihe 
shells and then pierce Ihe kernels and thread them on strings. 
The antics which the tits will go through to obtain the 
delicacies are most diverting. 

It is a good thing lo save all the large heads ol sunflowers 
for the bird-lable, as many kinds of birds are extremely fund 
of the seeds, 

Robins and hedgesparrows are very fond of almonds, but 
for these birds the iiernels should be broken up into small 
pieces instead of being pierced and threaded on a string. It 
should also be given sparingly, because the " almond " flavour 
which makes the nuts so pleasant to taste, is due to the presence 
of prussic acid. 

A cocoanut shell filled with bread crumbs is said ta be a great 
attraction to the birds, and one observer states tliat they 
particularly like pie-crust crumbs. " Ants' eggs " are much 
appreciated by soft-billed birds; but as a rule these can only be 
supplied as a special treat. 

A recipe sent in by Mr. G. Frisby, of Quom, Leicestershire, 
has the advantage of being very simple to carry out. requiring 
merely a quantity of ordinary barley meal, to which enough 
water is added to make it into a stiff paste, into which is then 
thoroughly stirred a quantity of ordinary aviary seeds, such as 
hemp, canarj-seed, and rape, etc. 

Another recipe is sent in by Miss E. Tyrer, of Grange-over- 
Sands, which has also the advantage of being simple to follow. 
The method of preparation-is not unlike that emploj-ed by Mr. 
Frisby, consisting, as it docs, of Indian meal mixed wilh 
boiling water and all the table-scraps, skimmings of soup, 
trimmings of meat, etc, inio a stiff paste. 

Mr. S. C. Kemp, of East Molesey, says that robins frequently 
fly away with pieces of fat but. that they very rarely eat all of it ; 
and a drawback to the pre.sence of that olherwise charming little 
visitor, Ihe marsh tit, is that it will continue to carry away food 
and drop il in the bushes all day long. 

Mr. G, Frisby recommends bacon fat as being the favourite 
food of the nut-hatch; although, of course, he will greatly 
appreciate a supply of common nuts, which he will carry off 
one by one. wedging each inio a crevice of the bark of some 
neighbouring tree and hammering a hole through the shell. 
In this respect, Mr. Frisby notes a peculiarity in the habits of 
nuthatches. When hemp-seed is provided, the female, he 
says, always swallows the seeds whole, while the male fills his , 
beak with them and flies off to some convenient tree-trunk, 
where he cracks them in the same manner as he does ordinary 

Hedgesparrows are particulariy fond of German rape, 
especially if well soaked. Biscuits are recommended by manv 
as being admirable for Ihe bird-lable if broken up. Miss 
C. C. Tippcit, of Lelani, in Cornwall, says that ihc missel- 
thrushes in her garden, most obligingly chase the sparrows 
from the food, but will not interfere with other birds such as 
chaffinches, hedgesparrows, and robins. 

Robins are fonder of dried currants than probably any other 
food, except perhaps almonds. 

For other soft-billed birds, curr.ints, chopped dates, and any 
waste pears are extremely suitable. 

At first sight, the bird-lable with its collection of bones and 
lumps of fat, strikes one as not being a thing of beauty; but 
when it is seen wilh some half-dozen or so of blue-tits swing- 
ing to and fro and performing gymnastic evolutions on the 
viands, with ihe ruddy breast of a robin to contrast with their 
blue, it is very easy to change one's mind as to the aesthetic 
value of the arrangement. 
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THE WEEK'S WILD LIFE IN PICTURES. 

(See page 160,) 



1. Tawiy (WoodoT Btonn) Owl, Syrii'iirx aluto (Copyrigh.). 2. StlDklng Irli or Glkddon, Iris t^^liJissma- U^Vi 
DavU). 3. W«rer RaU, Italltn aqu.ilicui, killed by telegraph wire (G. B. Norreys). 4. Haul NnU, Corylus avn 
Connold). S. Fnpilln^ CaterplUar and Pupa of Privet Havk Hotb, Sphinx liguslri (J. P. K. R.}, 6. Honey Agaric, 

j4rinjtl(iriii niellca (Ci. I'arlcin), 



•Haiia (E. J. O 
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Amateiir Pliotography. 

Photographing Objects in Water. 

Bt I. H. CRABTREE. F.R.P^. 



ArrangU^ tlw Camvrs. a lens aperture of F.l 

IT is often necessary to photograph objects beetles, 

in water in order 10 show their parts pond-si 

clearly and effectively. The photograph pond-weeds, such os American wat 

of a roach lying flat On the ground is com- common frog-bi' ■"^" h" ■n="ipH , 

paratively worthless; a living specimen must along with a fc 
t>e secured and photographed alive . 
lall tank of water. Many s 
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are composed of hair-ljkc filaments 
could not well be spread on paper ; 
can photograph them in water so as 
pear in their natural condition, as g 
plants, not as dried museum specimens. 
The lens will be used to "look" 



which 



I find . 



we to be ttTE window-Ira 
ap- good pane and befor 
'ing should be no tre«s 

This locality allows 

light, and 



IVofitable Poultry Culture. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 
Sclentlllo Feeding of Ponllry. 

THE demand for new-laid eggs is an ever 
increasing one, and although we im- 
port annually 40 eggs per head of our 
population, fresh eggs can seldom be bought 
for many months of the year at less than 
ijd. each, and in many parts they are even 

Poultry -keepers, by exericising a wise dis- 
cretion, can either, at their suburban resi- 
dences, or in the back yards of our towns. 



table place for the tank duce eggs quite as profitably as t 



r when placed in a basin, and through quite possible ; thi 
ne water when placed in a tank. The- amera ing v ' ' ' 

vill therefore be arranged according 



iggiing 



. high up Bgai 
a clear sky. There 
r buildings in front. 

i-50ih of a second are 
important when deal- 
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1 a basin, the 



with objects pla 

camera will be arranged as shown m 

the illustration on this pa£;e. 

The basin should be of the round, 
white-enamelled pattern, not more 
than six inches in depth and, for con. 
venicntre, about la inches in diameter. 
The sides of the basin should slope 
gently so as to elude any angle at the 
bottom of the basin. This vessel when 
exposed to the view of the camera will 
appear to have a very uniform white 
surface. The whole apparatus should 
be so lorated as to avoid direct »un- 
.shino falling into the basin; heavy 
shadows would spoil the result. With 
this enamelled vessel we may ^usily 
photograph fine sea-weeds, pond-weed, 

ails, frogs, water-beetles, etc. 



When 






How to Hkke a Water Tank. 

simple construction. It is not intended 
to be an aquarium, but a vessel to 
hold certain objects for the purpose 
of being photographed. When this 
operation is completed the objects are 
removed. With few materials you 
may make your own in an hour. Get 
three planed pieces of wood as fc>l> 
lows ; — 13 inches by 3 inches for ihf 
bottom, and q inches by 3 inches fCV 
each end of the tank. Nail these to- 
gether, after grooving them with a pigia.] 
saw to hold the indent of the gla^s- 
plales at bad. and front. 

Then prepare a waterproof cement 
for the prevention of leakages. For ° j"' "J^'^™(i".h^ "ms 

this purpose mix plaslpr-of-l'aris and 
resin in equal quantities and add gold 

sise and a little turpentine 10 bring amenable to discipli 
the cement to the consistency of ordinary photographing objet 
"putty," Varnishing the grooves with shellac next week, 
dissolved In alcohol is a capital help for pre- 
vention of leakages. Select glass plates free 
from scratches and air-bubbles; insert them 
in the grooves and apply both inside and out 
the cement referred to. 

Allow the tank to dry thoroughly for two 
or three davs, and varnish ever the cement 
again with shellac. There should now be no 
possibility of leakage. Cover the bottom of 
the tank with fine, washed sand, and insert 
in this sand such plants, graises. or weeds 
as will best illustrate the object to be photo- 
graphed. 

If fishes are being dealt with, grasses and 
river. wrpds may be "planted" in the sand 
near the back glass of the lank to prevent 
the fishes hiding too much behind ihe blades 
or fronds. As the width of ihe tank will be 
little over two inches there is not much like- 
'.hood of the objects being out of focus with 
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Ohv Photo. Competition, 

TWELVE fiUINEAS IN PRIZES. 

The Cot;NTiiY-SlDE offers prizes 
the e.itcnt of twelve guineas for ih 
graphs of natural history subjer; 
its readers. This sum is divided up. ai 

Photographs intended (or the Seplembf 
petition should have their tiiles and nam 
addresses of their senders written clearly 
back, and should be addres'^ed : • 
Photos," The Cocntbv-Sipk, j and 4, 
Street, London, E.G. One guinea « 
awarded for the best photograph for ou 
poses, and 33. 6d. will be paid to olhei 
petitors whose photos may be used. We 



The great advantages that the formtr has 
is in having grass lands for the birds to run 
upon, but, as 1 have so often pointed out, 
this can generally be met by the small pcuUr>- 
keeper from the home siraps, vegetable waste. 
etc.. combined with the greater care and atten- 
tion they can give to small numbers. 
It has been proved that thrre is no 
3ne grain by itself that combines the 
necessary proportions of ingredients 
for producing eggs in profitable quan- 

Here let me state that in the 
natural state a fowl does not lay more 
than a very small number of eggs 
per year, and it is only by the careful 
selection and breeding, combined with 
improved feeding that poultry have 
been brought to their present state of 
prolificacy or actual living machines 
tor converting proprrlv adjusted cheap 
foods into valuable concentrated 
human food in the shape of eggs. 
• Thanks to the exertions of poultry- 
keepers our breeds of poultiT- hove 
been bred to \-ery high excellence i<r 
laying purposes, and it is important 
they should not be spoiled by impro- 
per feeding, but to use e^■ery means 
that science and experience has given 
us to keep our laying hens in health 
and condition and get the ma.timum 
output of eggs at a minimum cost. 

RKperiments made prove that a hen 
weighing 6 lb. will require loz. of 
dry fotid per day to keep up the 
natural waste of tissue, whilst for 
the production of eggs an increased 
amount of food has to be given, which 
extra food should be richly charged 
with Ihe component parts of an egg 
when assimilation will be earlier and 
"be egg production larger, 
i^operly Balanced Foodi. 

Foods which are largely albuminoid 
will produce flesh and muscle, while 
carbo-hydrates produce fat, and it Is 
clamped '" *''* P'opcr balancing that our fowls 

are kept in the pink of condition. 
Scientists have proved that food con- 
taining no albuminoids cannot sustain 
t" life. The bill-of.fare therefore to be consistent 
'*" with the generally accepted basis should in- 
clude the following from which a choice may 
be made, and the menu varied as often as 
possible ; — ^Morning : Peamcal and potatoes 
cooked equal parts. Evening : English wheat, 
to pea meal (two parts], barley meal, potatoes, 
best photo- turnips {one part each), corn, matze, peamral 
sent in bv (two parts), middlings or sharps, turnips (one 
p, and on^ part each), with dari as evening meal : pota- 
toes, sharps or middlings (one pan each), 
■com- ground linseed and malt dust (half part eachl, 
■.s and with sound oats at night : sharps, brewer's 
jii the grains (one part each), with half part of In- 
Prize dian meal with maize os a last teed; grourd 
Tudor oals, sharps {one part each), with Eniilish 
ill be wheat (or afternoon ; butcher's scraps boiled 
- pur- {one part), with sharps and barley meal, bar- 
corn- ley as last feed; Indian meal, sharps (one 
retain pan) mixed with half part of boiled peas. 
' ' feed ; small cooked potatoes. 



ihe photo- sharps, and li 
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. . . -_ hi>* ufclmin* 
HDd bt mall advlHd to J«ln Iha B.E.N.A.. 
eblBin tiM ■ijtwita(a ol tin urilM* a( 
irciB arMrti inno ar* mUNng to nuna 
A 11(1 «f «p*rt* M pub- 
IIM al mtmbars. 
Tht Biow-By'i Work.— Practically no in- 
lenal h necessary between the visit of a 
btuebotHe, or blow-By, and the spoiling of that 
portion of the meat, because it often carries 
its eggs until they are hatching, and actually 
liiys a horde of hungry little maggots in the 
meat.— (to H. Wilson, Marsh, Hudders- 
field.) 

The Ncllle'i Sling.— The siing of a nettle 
is like a liny flaslc buried in the substance of 
the leaf and a very long Ihln neck ending in 
a one-sided knob. If you lourh the nettle 
leaf lightly you merely break oft this knob, 
and the thin neck penetrates vour skin, while 
ihe skin of the ttask. being elastic, squeezes 
venom into the wound. II you grasp the leaf 
firmly you crusft the delicate apparatus, and 
it cannot hurt you. When nettles have been 
cut and have begun to wither, thev do not 
sting, because the thin necks of the poison. 
flasks have become dry. — (to A. J. Coblev, 



Spldera' Egg*.— The small, white, round ob- 
jects which you find hanging in hedgerow 
herbage occasionally, soft outside and packed 
inside with minute eggs, are the eggbags of 
spiders. Some spiders carry the bags about 
with them ; others fix them lo plants, or hide 
them in crevices. — (to I-". HuNTiiv, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne.) 

Green Oak Motbs.— There are three kinds 
which might come under ihia designation. One 
is "the" green oak moth, Tortrix niridoBo, a 
small and very abundant moth whose caterpil- 
lar lives in rulled-up oak leaves and sometimes 
nearly strips the trees. There are also two 
larger and very beautiful green molhs with 
white underwings, the green silver-lines and 
the scarce green silver-lines. The caterpillars 
of these do not roll up the leaves ; nor are 
they even common enough to be a pest. These 
feed upon other irees beside the oak. — (to L. 

C. W. BONACIHA.) 

GregarloiH CBterpillart.— The yellow and 
black hiiiry caterpillars, with white marks on 
the sides, which you found clustered on an oak 



Young Cuckoo and Fortcr-Famt,— Several 
observers have noted that hedge-sparrows 
often sit on the head of iheir young cuckoos 
in order lo feed ihem more conveniently, — (to 
T. Bakkr, Sherlock Street. Birmingham.) 

Caterpillar and Ichnenmon. — The green 
caterpillar about an inch long was probably 
that of a while cabbage butierlly, and the 
live little grubs under it were those of an 
ichneumon fly. They had come out of the 
caterpillar, having been hatched from eggs 
which the ichneumon fly laid in its body. 
This was why the caterpillar died ; and the 
yellow cocoons round each of the little grubs 
were spun by themselves, not by the caterpillar, 
—(to J. F. PiOTHOWSKA, Winton, Bourne- 
mouth.) 

Tli« Caterpillar's Fate,— It is not surprising 
that the tooper caterpillar which you found 
resting upon a white fluH'y mass, resembling 
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HydranguaR In Winter.— In any part of 
England,- which has a mild climate, hydran- 
geas may be left out of doors during the win- 
ter without being cut down by the frost. 
Even if cut down, they win send up new 
Krowih the next year. — (to Miss A. E. 
Scotland, Holm wood.) 

Tlw Giant Pnll*baU.— Yes, no doubt the 
puff-ball, measuring thirty-six inches in girth, 
is a different species from the common small 
puff-balls of the fields. Its English and Latin 
names the " giant " puH-ball, and I.vcoperdnn 
" giganteum " indicate this.— (to Miss V. D. 

DtNN.) 

PigeoDi Netting In RabUl Hole.— It is not 

unusual for domestic pigeons, where ihey are 
kept with rabbits, lo nest in the holes made 
by the latter: but I have never known one so 
lar as six fe«t from the entrance. The an- 
leslor of the domestic pigeon is understood lo 
be the rock dove, which habitually nests 'n 
holes in cliffs. It is for this reason thai 
domestic pigeons prefer dark- nest-boxes with 
u narrow entrance.— (to Lt. E. S. De Pass, 
High Wycombe.) 

Too Much Mimicry.— Ves : .ilthough iveare 
hearing a good deal of foxgloves which grow 
near lanpanulas or lilies imitating their blos- 
soms. 1 think ihere can he no doubt thai the 
"sialk of rhubarb growing up in the middle 
of a ro«e-bush and producing rose leases " was 
onlv a thick and juicv shoot of the rose.— (lo 
E. Partridge, Bury St. Edmunds.) 

Wandering Wag'lolb No, the 
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place in which to see a young grey nagtail, 
or the voung of any insectivorous bird which 
fcH« in Ihe open, in mid-August. They are 
ih-'n migrating, and halt wherever insects are 
pleniiful.— (to E. J. lUiNT, Shunkiin.) 

Black-\«lned White BullerBy.- It wo.i<d he 
good news to entomologists indeed that 
the black-veined while, now almost ex- 
tinct in England, is oburjdant in Co. Sligo, 
Ireland; but I think thai rou must have m's- 
taken ihe green-veined white (who<e veins 
arc real Iv dotted with black, nol green! fur it. 
This is a' common spring bulfcrfly. The liioi k- 
veined while does not nppc'Or until June.— -(to 
T. G. CoMPTON, Reading.) , 



thev were dying, ihey were merely changing 
their skins; and what you took to be dead 
ones wore only ihcir cast-otf skins. When a 
caterpillar is going lo change its skin, its 
head looks too small for its body, and it will 
not move. When it has changed its skin, its 
head looks disproportionately large and its 
body vcrv thin. But it soon stuffs itself out 
again.- (to O. E. CllsLLls, Forest Hill.) 

Large Oak Leaf.- 1 do not think that I have 
ever seen so large an oa!t leaf as ihat enclosed 
— loj inches long and fij inches broad ; but very 
large leaves are usuallv produced when, as in 
this case, a healthy oak-tree has ;,ppn cul 
down and new shoots are thrown out from 
the stump, because the whole energy of Ihe 
tree's roots is concentrated upon Ihoni.— (to 
J. N, C, Ecdesion Park, Present.) 

Plum Gnnt.— The jelly-like substance often 
found sticking lo plums is a natural gum 
formed bv exudation from some small wound 
in the skin of Ihe fruit. The same gum is 
formed, often in considerable lumps, where the 
bark of a plum-tree is injiired. — (lo P. (1. 
Cafew, Tiverton, Devon.) 



illy died. It had been fuil fed 
before you found it, and the whole of the 
white fiuffy mass had come from its inside in 
the shape of numerous grubs of a small ichneu- 
mon fly {MiCTOgaslcr). These subsequently 
spun their cocoons together in a mass undT 
the body of the unlucky caterpillar. The 
parent of these grubs had [aid her eggs in the 
enterpillar's skin. At the time of writing this 
answer ihc ichneumon flies emerging from the 
cocoons are swarming over my table. — (lo W. 
H. Warner, Fyficld, Berks.) 

Tfac Senfci of Flib.- Tliat fish can see in 
water there is, of course, no doubt. Indeed, 
thiy are very quick-si ghled. That they can 
smell is (he belief of most fishermen, who-hold 
Ihat bait is made more templing by the ad- 
dition of certain odorous substances ; but it 
is quite possible thai its sense of taste acts in 
waier as a substitute for smelling. Similarly 
wilh the sense of hearing, there is no doubt 
Ihat fish are aware of certain kinds of sounds, 
but it may be that their hearing apparatus 
simpiv feels the vibrations of the water caused 
by Ihe sound.— (to F, D. Bradley, Newcastle.) 

Book on Wild Fiowert,— There is no book 
without illustrations which would enable a 
beginner lo name plants wilh certainty ; and 
I doubt whether such a book could be written. 
If, however, you will take the trouble to master 
the botanical terms you will find John's 
" Klowers of the Field," with illustrations, 
published by the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge at 7s. 6d., as useful ss 
any.— (to H. Barlow, Hyde.) 

A Question at Tcrrlcn.— 11 would be invidi- 
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produce individuals thai will die sooner 
than let go. But for size, strength, 
and reliability combineil. I should prefer an 
Airedale terrier. Most people would put the 
bull terrier first.— (to G. V. CfiAiTJAN, New 
Cross.) 

Tbe Curve ol Ibe Moon.— Some readers 
have been puzzled bv the represenialion 
of the moon (in our 'issue of July list) 
with the curve on Ihe left hand side in 
the first quarter. As the illustrations were 
manifestly from telescopic photographs and an 
astronomical telescope always inverts the 
image, it was not thought necessary lo insert 
a footnote of explanation to the effec 
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onn, of course. Ihe position is reversed. 
Pallballt.— The huge, round while luogus 
the giant pulTball, Lycoperdon giginrliani. 

nsh inio slicea and fried. — (to A l-ovnH op 
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Mammillaria Musa. 

An laterestlng Splnr Cactus. 

FOR a long time the cactus group as 
a whole, and as well most of the 
interesting succulents have been in 
great disfavour. The reason for this is 
not very easy to see, because these plants 
are in many ways about the most in- 
teresting one could grow, besides being 
of the simplest culture. 

Many varieties of cacti flower at rather 
irregular intervals, and on this account 
the grower will prefer to select those which 
present some special attraction in form or 
design at all times. 

One of the most curious of the genera 
is Manuniflaria, (he species of which are 
more or less circular in form and produce 
quantities uf tine hairs on their surface, 
more often than not, also being armed 
with an itrray of formidable prickles. 

The species figured (W. iniisa) is rather 
a rare one, but it is a parti- 
cularly line form owing to 
(he fact that its spines are of 
-■I charming pink shade. 
Many of ihe Mammillaria 
flower quite freely and bear 
blooms in the summer in alt ' 
shades of red and yellow, the 
blossoms occasionally being 
of a pure white. 

The features of Mammil- 
laria culture should consist 
in a decided slackening of 
the water supply in the 
winter, and the keeping up 
of a moderate temperature. 
In the early summer, much 
more moisture is desirable 
and plenty of sunshine, and 
air as the weather permits, 
will be most helpful in the 
devHopment of the plants. 
A good sandy loam should . pMih.] 
be used in the potting, and 
this process should only be 
resorted to on occasion and ' 

when absolutely necessary. 

[.ike other cacti, the mammillaria are 
easily propagated by means of striking 
th^ offshoots with sandy soil, although, 
in some of the varieties, these are not 
produced very freely. Of course, plants 
can be raised from seed, but even under 
the most favourab'e circumstances, this 
is a vtry tedious business. 

Work for tlie Week, 

EBaeti ot the Drousbt. 

The e.xceptional drought and neat ex- 
perienced recently have cauied Ihe leaves 
of many trees and shrubs to shrivel and 
fall prematurely. This means a loss of 
food material and, no doubt, many of 
those that have suffered severely, will 
show the effects next year in weak 
growth, poorness ot flowers, and dead 
branches, if not worse. 

g'r.ph-if" W.terlnK. 

If fishM .F°?^, ^^''1 b« done by giving, 
rlvpr-ivreds milP'^p "■ RO™ soakmg ot water 
near Ihe back 'gla«t the roots of the worst 
Ihe fishes hiding loo muc'.icular, ot the large 
or fronds. As Ihe width of unicuous parts of 

lihood uf the objects being ovil of i. 



lionally heavy fall of rain before the end 
of the year, the soil under trees that have 
been hard hit by the drought will not get 
moistened before the spring, and it would 
not t>e wise lo depend on the rain. 

Where, therefore, water is to be had 
tor the purpose, a liberal use of it in the 
garden now, would go far to prevent 
serious niischief. 

Hakblng. 



Fluting Bnlbi. 

Bulbs for planting in the wild garden 
and in the grass may now 6e bought very 
cheaply. We lately saw such daffodils 
as Emperor and Empress, offered at 30s. 
per 1,000. English and Spanish irises, 
gladioli, crocuses, and tulips, are also to 
be bought at a correspondingly cheap 
rate, and although only the older and 



HimmUlarlK Han. 



Is; they are quite suitable 
fur the purposes named. 

It will be better 10 defer planting until 
iificmiin h.'is fallen in sufficient quantity 
to soften the soil so as to lighten the 
labour of planting. 

A stout iron bar pointed at one end is 
the handiest tool with which to make holes 
for the bulbs, and it this is used by a 
man, a boy can drop a bulb into each hole 
as it is made and afterwards fill up the 
holes with light soil. 

To obtain a natural effect, the bulbs 
should be planted irregularly^ (bicklv in 
one square yard, thinly in the next, 'and 
so on. A simple method tor securing this 
is to scatter the bulbs in spadefuls and 
plant each bulb where it falls. Generally 
about three times the depth of the bulb is 
sufficiently deep for planting. 
Cm of Lawns. 

The lawns in most gardens have this 
year, owing 10 the character of the 
weather, been heavily used, and Ihe 
drought has interfered' so much with the 
growth of the grass that there is a good 
deal to be done between now and next 
May if the lawns are to be fit ^gain for 
tennis, croquet, bowls, etc. We have 



recdved numerous enquiries as lo what 
had better be done to restore lawns that 
have been badly worn, or in which, whilst 
the grass has died, the sturdier wteds, 
such as plantain, dandelion, daisy, and 
dock have held their own. 

If the grass is not actually killed, a top- 
dressing with well-rolled farm manure, 
to be afterwards raked or combed in by 
the vigorous use of a heavy iron rake will 
do much to restore it. Where the grass 
is dead the surface should be broken with 
a fork or rake and sown at once with seeds 
ot lawn grasses. 

The strong rooted weeds may be killed 
by stabbing them with a wooden skewer 
dipped into sulphuric acid or strong car- 
bolic acid used with care. In verj' bad 
cases, the surface should be forked 
thoroughly, raked level, then sown afresh 
and rolled with a light roller. 

GrMnhoaMi and Framei. 

The shading on all the greenhouses and 
frames should now be dispensed with, save 
in exceptional cases. The sun has not 
sutttcient power to do any 
harm by raising the tem- 
perature unduly, and al- 
most all plants will be bene- 
fitted by the direct sun-light. 
It is surprising how much 
better they ripen 'i.-id set 
flowers, and how great is 
the progress they make to- 
wards that state which en- 
ables them to winter well if 
only they are allowed to en- 
joy a little e.xira sunlight 
and air in the latter part of 
September and October. 

AU the houses should ere 
this be clean and trim in 
readiness tor the incoming 
of the plants which have 
summered in the open air. 
but must be put out of the 
reach of frost before long. 
L Basiiri. There should not, however, 
be any hurrj- to get ihcm 
„ under cover. Unless frost 

actu.iUy comes, nothing will 
take harm outside, even al- 
though Ihe temperature may fa'l below 
40 deg. It is astonishing whai e.Mrenies 
ot temperature plants in the open will 
bear. The coldest night in August, the 
,iOth, when the thermometer fell to 42 
deg., was succeeded by the hottest day. 
the 31st, when the thermometer rose to 
93 deg. If any harm was done it was bv 
the high temperature. Tropical plants 
enjoyed the 42 deg. ' 



Garden Query Answered. 

BIcEdlsg «I AraucarlH.— ,]raiifari'a imbricala 
bleeds freely when wounded. The branrh;i 
are easily broken by wind. It requites a deep, 
rich, moist soil, well drained, and a sunny, 
airy position. It lives in poor soils but soon 
loses its lower branches, and has a ihin half- 
staried appeai^nce. It dislikes the smoke of 
towns. The sample of gum you send does not 
in itEietf indicate ill-health in the tree, bin from 
your tiescription it is not happily siliiaiPd. 
Araucaria is peculiar among conifers in Ihe 
efforts it makes to replace lost branchff by 
pushing forlh supplementar*' branches round 
the frat-tiire,— (lo AoA Withali.. Branksoim-. 
r.ytton Grove, Pulney Hill,) 
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Hawks, Good and Bad. 



THE idea that there can be such a thing 
as a " g«od " hawk would come as 
a shock to many old-fashio:ic-d game- 
keepers ; but I am glad to say that the 
persistence ol naturalists and others in 
pointing out the difference in the habits of 
kestrels and sparrow-hawks is having a 
gdoJ result, and that the new f;eneratio~i 



Spirrow-liawK and KMtreL 

lUujtriling the diflcrence in companttve kngth 
ol leg and wing, 

of gamekcrpers spare the kestrel as a 
matter of course, recognising it as one of 
the most useful birds that the land can 

I do not say that the kestrel never errs 
m the matter of taking game. Indeed, I 
have known one to be trapped in circum- 
stances which left little doubt that it had 
killed and intended to eat a pheasant chick. 
But such lapses are comparatively rare; 
and all the rest of the time the kestrel 
works as hard as if it were paid for it, in 
clearing the land o( mischievous mice and 

The sparrow-liawk is a different bird 
altogether. It preys upon small birds of 
all kinds, and its favourite hunting-ground 
is a quiet corner of a covert where baby 
pheasants can be picked up easily. In- 
deed, if a gamekeeper did not kill off the 
sparrow-hawks, half of his year's labour 
would be wasted. 

How, then, are we to di^itlnguish be- 
tween the injurious sparrow-hawk and the 
comparatively innocent kestrel? Fortun- 
ately, [here is no difficulty whatever in 
this. 

The habits of the two birds are entirely 
different. The sparrow-hawk behaves like 
an assassin. M<ist often you only find the 
traces of his work, in little patches of 
leathers which show where he has break- 
fasted under the shelter of some hedge. 
Occasionally you notice the scurrying 
flight of a company of small birds and 
suddenly see the sparrow-hawk dash into 
the open and scixe a victim as it rtics. At 
other times you only catch a glimpse now < 
and then of the bird of prey as it hastens I 



By E. K. R. Photos, by p. B. Norreys. 

Once I witnessed a very striking in- Other differences between the sparrow- 
stance of the sparrow-hawk's cunning, I hawk and the kestrel arc w^ll brought out 
was standing by a gate overlooking a wide in our illustrations. The first represents 
pasture with a small spinney on the dead specimens of the two birds, the 
opposite side. I noticed a disturbance of upper one being a sparrow-hawk and the 
the birds 'here and saw a sparrow-hawk lower a kestrel. The great difference in 
come sharply round the corner of the the length of their legs and claws will be 
spinney. Flying low and swiftly, it came noticed at once ; while the right wing of 
straight across the pasture to the gate near the sparrow-hawk has been placed behind 
which I was standing, shot like an arrow its legs, to show that it scarcely extends 
between the bars of the gate and turned beyond the " knee," whereas the kestrel's 
swiftly to the left-hand after doing so. long, pointed wings go far beyond the 
The manceuvre was perfectly successful, legs and reach almost to the end of the 
The hawk had placed itself between the tail. 

hcdgemnd a party of unsuspecting finches This difference is brought out more 
that -were feeding in the clover field plainly in the picture of the half-spread 
beyond the gate; and as they rose in alaim wings iif the tun bird.<. The sparrow- 
it had no difficulty in seizing one of 
them. Had it risen over the gale, 
they would have had the half-second 
of warning needed to make their 
escape into the hedge. 

Quite different are the tactics of 
the kestrel, which is really a little 
falcon, and not a " hawk " at all. 
As if conscious of the goodness of 
its work it is always conspicuous 
as it soars and hovers. Even when 
it alights, it prefers an open position 
such as the comer of a stack or a 
prominent bare bough of a tree. 
The kestrel, in fact, is almost 
always on view, often hovering 
aloft, motionless save for its flicker- 
ing wing-tips, for minutes together; 
whereas you only detect the presence 
of the sparrow-hawk', as a rule, by 
finding the places where it has 

In appearance, even on the wing, the hawk's on the left is 'hort, broad, and 

birds are very different, the kestrel being strong; while the kestrel's on the right, 

always bright brown on the back, while is long and pointed. The meaning of this 

the sparrow-hawk seems dark bluish grey difference is that the sparrow-hawk makes 



Wings of Spurow-hawk and Keitrel. 







its living by pursuing scared small birds 
in their dodging flight among the trees 
and bushes, where long wings would be 
a serious handicap. The kestrel, on the 
other hand, soars and hovers in the open; 
and its long, clean-cut wings reduce the 
labour of maintaining its position aloff^to 



above and whitish grey bckiw. 



Corresponding to this difference in the 
wings of the two birds of prey, the third 
picture, which illustrates the contrast 
between their feet, is very instructive. 
On the left is the foot of the sparrow- 
hawk, on the right, that of the kestrel. 

You can see at once that the latter is a 
tru' frtlcon, because its hind-toe is very 
.■itrong and is armed with a large curvf^ 
claw. This is the deadly " hrcl." 
ch.iracteristic of the falcon tribe; for it is 
with this heel thai the falcon, jtooping 
from aloft, strikes its quarry. 

The fixit of the sparrow-hawk on the 
other hand, i^ borne at the end of a long 
> follow that whenever a hawk and slender leg. and each one of its toes 
.'n on the back as it turns in is armed with :i long "clutching" claw, 
a harmless kestrel. {('niiliniicd on page 37-',) 
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Warham. Norfolk. 



To him -jiha in the love of Nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she 

speaks 
A various language: for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty, and she glides 
Into his darker musings, with a mild 
And healing sympathy, that steals^away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware. 

\V. C. Bryant. " Thanatopsis."— (Sent 
by J. G. Young.-) 

ONE ol the peculiar reailts of illus- 
trated weekly journalism, which re- 
. quires that a paper should " go to 
press " some time in advance of publica- 
tion, enables me still to invite readers to 
attend the first general meeting of the 
B.E.N. A., although the meeting will 
actually have taken place before the date 
n-hich this issue of the paper bears. To 
speak oorrectly, 1 suppose, I am asking 
you to come to the meeting which will 
have been held the day before yesterday — 
that is to say, on Thursday, September 
27th, 7 p.m., at 2, Tudor Street, E.G. 
There are great numbers of us, who know 
each other by handwriting or literary style 
and would like to -know what kind of 
people we all are. We have tastes in com- 
mon ; and to judge by the correspondence 
received — 1 wish we had space to publish a 
tenth part of it — there is a great deal of 
latent enthusiasm lying about, which I 
hope to see driving the wheels of the 
B.E.N. A. with great force before long. 
And enthusiasm is a oombustible which 
catches fire by contact ; so, although most 
of us are busy peaple, I hope that Thurs- 
day's meeth)g will bring into contact many 
u'ho will be mutually helpful to each other 
in the future, and that it will be the first 
of many simjiar meetings in various 
places. Those regular readers who wish 
to attend but have not yet secured a card 
of iTiembership have still time to write for 
one, enclosing a penny stamp; when the 
cards will be prepared and given to them 
"" on arrival at the meeting. 

As the time for evening lectures is 
approaching, I am glad to have been 
able to make arrangements with Mr. 
Frank Finn, our genial authority on all 
Zoo matters, to deliver lectures, illus- 
trated by lantern slides from our Zoo 
stereographs and based upon my own 
notes, amplified and adorned by his 
greater knowledge of the subject and his 
popular style. Those who would like to 
take advantage of the opportunity of 
arranging for these lectures should address 
the Manager of The Countrv-Side Lec- 
ture Department. Our " British Wild 
Life " series of stereographs will similarly 
be made the subject of a series of winter 
lantern lectures ; and I hope that some- 
times the stress of my editorial work will 
slacken sufficiently in the winter to enable 
me to deliver some of these myself, 
although I should not presume to trespass 
on the province of Mr. Frank Finn 
where the Zoo is concerned. Indeed, in 
this department he has, probably, no 

The London correspondent of the 
Northern M'hig says that on the south and 



east coasts of England " the craze for 
natural history is this year very prevalent." 
"Seaside lodgings are," he savs, 'lit- 
tered with pails and glass gk>bes in which 
loathsome forms disport themselves, and 
when asked to take a chair you may con- 
sider yourself fortunate if you escape sit- 
ting down on a basin of pet specimens." 
This is o.ne viett*— and until lately it was 
the popular view— to take of nature study ; 
but it is already doubtful on which side 
the majority now is. At any rate, in 
another generation those who think it 
peculiar that others should try to obtain 
some first-hand information regarding 
the world they live in will be a very small 
minority. 

Many readers send for opinion cuttings 
from various newspapers describing the 
same occurrence, namely, the discovery of 
a live toad inside the stonework of some 
steps which were constructed twenty years 
ago. Most of the cuttings describe the 
cavity in which the toad was found as 
being " hermetically sealed " — which ap- 
pears to me rather a strong term to apply 
to the work of the average British mason. 
Indeed, I feel sure that if the cavity had 
been hermetically sealed, the toad would 
not have been ative. I think that the most 
likely explanation of the occurrence is that 
there was a crack at the back of the struc- 
ture large enough for the toad to get in 
ant} out, and that the creature was merely 
discovered in the hiding-place which he 
habitually used for the dangerous daytime. 

To suggest this implies no distrust of 
the veracity .of those who reported the in- 
cident. When workmen are taking down 
a flight of stone steps, they are not think- 
ing about toads ; and when one is sud- 
denly discovered in a cavity under one of 
the steps it is probable that all chance of 
ascertaming by what means it entered has 
been destroyed by the disturbance of the 
surrounding structure. The fact that 
cavities under stone steps are usually 
closely-sealed does not prove that this par- 
ticular cavity had no entrance; and it 
seems to me much more probable that ttie 
original workman left an open comer than 
that a toad should have got into the cavity 
and been shut up within it during the 
work of building the steps. This could 
only have happened, 1 should say, if the 
workman had left the cavity open over- 
night ; and surely he would have seen the 
toad before he put on the covering stone,' 
when he commenced work next morning. 



But, ( 



lifw 



grant that the toad really 
was walled in twenty years ago, its dis- 
covery now In good health does not seem 
incredible, provided that there was some 
small crack in the masonry, through which 
air and moisture would penetrate and 
enough small insects, worms, etc., to keep 
the toad alive. The great problem of small 
insect-life is to discover safe shelter be- 
tween working hours; and there is no 
crack leading to a rain-proof and bird- 
proof cavity which is not discovered by 
myriads of little things, and that a toad 
should live for twenty years upon such 
visitors would not surprise me at all. But, 
as I have said, ! suspect thai the toad 
was only a visitor himself; for this batra- 



chian is an amazing person in his habit 
of getting into unexpected holes by en- 
trances through which he seems much too 
fat lo pa^s. 

A reader. Miss M. J, Osborne. Milford, 
Co. Donegal, suggests 'hat foxgk>ves 
which grow near campanulas or lilies may 
imitate their neighbour's blooms owing to 
the visits of bees which carry to them the 
pollen of the neighbouring flowers. 
Although, however, it has been suggested 
that white geraniums turn pink from this 
cause when placed near scarlet geraniums, 
we must dismiss this idea at once; be- 
cause bees cannot visit a flower until it is 
open, and by that time its shape is already 
fixed. On the other hand, it is well known 
thai, when bees visit a spike of Rowers 
which open gradually upwards, the lowest 
flowers are entered first; and it might be 
an interesting question whether the re- 
peated visits of insects to the flowers all 
the way up a foxglove's spike bringing 
pollen from neighbouring campanulas or 
lilies might affect the character of the last 
and topmost bloom of all. We must not, 
however, lose sight of Che fact that fox- 
gloves with a widespread flower at the 
summit of the spikes can be produced from 
seed which florists sell for the purpose, 
and that in all probability readers who 
think that their foxgkives have imitated 
campanulas or lilies have merely been 
growing plants of this well-known variety, 
without knowing it. 

An interesting instance, however, of the 
way in which a plant may seem to change 
its character to suit its surroundings came 
under my notice the other day. I was 
walking along the edge of a turnip-field 
which adjoined a rabbit warren, and 1 
noticed how very few of the ordinary field- 
weeds had survived the attacks of the 
rabbits. Among these few was the corn 
sow-thistle; but it was totally unlike its 
ordinary self, having become as prickly 
and stubborn in growth as a real thistle. 
A couple of hundred yards further on, be- 
yond the range of the rabbits, I found 
corn sow-thistles of the normal soft-leaved 
type with very slight suggestion of 
prickles at the margins of the leaves; but 
in the immediate vicinity of the warren 
every plant was stunted, compact, and 
prickly. Here was a manifest case of eiM- 
lution. Successive generations of rabbits 
had nibbled down every plant which was 
not prickly ; and at first only one or two 
sow-thistles, more prickly than the rest, 
had survived and produced seed. Of their 
descendants the most prickly had sur- 
vived; and so it would go on, I have no 
doubt, unless the warren should be 
abolished, until a special variety of sow- 
thistle, too prickly to handle, w'.ll have 
been created. 

Can I explain, asks a oorre^Kindent, 
how young cuckoos, having no paretits ta 
guide them (since all the old cuckoos leave 
the country before their later children are 
fledged), can find their way on migration? 
No doubt the early flight of their parents 
makes the migration of the >'oung cuckoos 
which find their way in autumn from Eng- 
land to Africa, seem all the more wonder- 
ful ; but it is not really more difficult for 
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them (han for oiher birds; because in most our having to take the trouble to open a Further, j-ou will notice that flies are par- 
cases the young depart by themselves, window or consult a weathercock. Every ticularly fond of settling' upon such leaves, 
while their parents are engaged with later angler knows how sensitive fish are to the .At the same time, I believe that browsing 
broods. The fact is that a great deal of slightest chill in the wind, whether it animals have a distaste for them, prefer- 
unnecessary mystery is usually wrapped blows from east or north ; and every moth- ring the matured green leaves from which 
around the process of migration, making collector knows, too, that if either of these exudation has ceased. If this is the case, 
it appear to be something almost super- winds is blowing in autumn he may just as I think we can see how nectar-bearing 
natural. well stay at home, because a cold is the flowers come into existence— these being. 

• • * only thing he will have a chance of catch- originally, specialised leaves, avoided by 
Of course, it seems marvellous that a ing. On such evenings almost all the browsing animals but beloved of insects. 

young bird which has never been far be- bats stay at home, loo; and the few that .* * • 
yond the fence of a certain garden should come abroad are, I fancy, parent bats For many vears I have held the belief 
suddenly start one morning for .■Africa, and which have httle ones that must be fed or that the primary use of the cotours and 
not only get there, but return therefrom die. scents of flowers is to warn off browsing 
to the very same garden next spring; but • • * and grazing animals. And it would be 
It IS really very simple. None of us would In our " Notes. Queries, and Cofres- very interesting if the honev-dew on the 
find any difficulty in doing it, if we and pondence " an interesting ease is reported leaves of the lime and other' trees should 
our ancestors had resembled migratory by " F. A. B." of a pair of blackbirds be found to answer this purpose. At the 
birds in two respects ; if, that is to say, we which built, or began to build, no fewer same lime— to revert to "the original theory 
had been able to fly and had been depen- than seven nests on the rungs of an up- as to the production of honey-dew, i have 
dent, upon supplies of food which disap- right ladder before finishing anv one of never known a tree thus afferled which 
pear as the cold of winter approaches, them and laying eggs in it. " F. A. B," did not carry numbers c( aphides on the 
hor, although we may not always notice attributes this conduct to perseverance or undersides of its leaves. 
It, the cold always comes with a wind fastidiousness; but I think it was due to • * • 
which IS blowing from colder to wanner sheer inability of the birds 10 recognise the It is quite as much from sympathy with 
regions, and almost always with a wind particular rung of the ladder upon which British exiles as from a desire to see this 
from the north-east. When this is so the they had eommen-^ I operations. Among paper finding its way into new districts 
tide ot autumnal migration follows its (he farm buildings close to my house is a that 1 should like to Impress upon our 
normal course in a south-westerly direc- fong, low cart shed, and inside the sloping numerous friends the value of an annual 
lion. Why/ bimply because our exist- roof are about twenty niches, more or less subscription to The Counthv-Side as n 
ing species of migratory birds arc all de- identical in appearance. In at least ten of present 10 friends in the Colonics and In- 
scendanis ol birds which saved their lives these niches every vear a pair o( thrushes dia. " Vou can scarcelv realise," wrote 
by flying, when the cold wind blew and begin to build nests. Altogether they use an Australian reader the' other day, " the 
drove all insect life out of sight, and nearly a barrowful of material; bfut none vorv great pleasure the advent of The 
coi-ered the ground with snow, or froze it of (he Tiesls is ever <«mpletcd. This, I Colntrv-Stdk is to many Bush homes out 
' ••» believe, to be finally due to the rats and here in the sunny south." "Next to 
,„ . owls which haunt the t.irt shed at night; Punch," writes the secrelary of a club 
Whether the original migrants travelled but the commencemeni of so many nests in Northern India, " there is no paper in 
lar, and crossed the seas hke their deseen- jn a row is. I think, the result ot sheer the mail from England more eagerly 
dants, di^s not matter. They had two bewilderment on the part of the birds. seized upon ever>- Tuesday than the little 
courses of conduct open to them ; either to * , , - Count rv-Side. We are not all naturalists. 
Ily or not to fly. Those that did not fly Nothing in the past experience of the but we all love the whiff of English green 
were ultimately starved; but those that race has prepared their nest-building in- fields which it brings to us." Having lived 
new reached a warm land of safety and stinct for such a problem as is presented bv in Itidia for many years myself, I know 
comparative plenty. There is no need to ^ ^ow of twenty niches, all exactly alike, what this means; and for any relative or 
suppose that in flying they had any idea jn ^^ture each appropriate situation for a friend who has known the joys of English 
that they would go anyw'here in particular, ^^st is quite unlike all the situations near country life, but is now exiled in the Colon- 
It was the north wind which depnved them it. So. 1 imagine, when a pair of black- ies or India. I am confident that no pre- 
of food and at the same time it was the. birds have decided to build on a rung ot a sent at anything like the cost could be 
north wind which when they elected to ladder or a pair of thrushes propose to nest given of equal value to an annual sub- 
fly, took them in the right direction. It ;„ ^„^ ^.f twentv niches in a long shed, scription to The Country-Side. 
.nay appear wonderful that a young bird ,bey are completely puzzled, when they E ll», ftnhin™. 
should find. ts way from say Northumber- i,^-/ ^^t,,;^^, ^^e,^ ,^ 't n. ^hus a ^- "*" f^obin*^. 

land, to Morocco, or further, and back ^^^^, ^, „p,„ ^,, commenced in a «>w, "^-^ 

a^am, but so k>ng as a bird starting from ^„^ jj 5^, perhaps pure chance which hap- P«fl«» In Ttimnl* 

Northumberland flies only with a north pens to be finished and used. As a case in '^®'**» "* TumiUt. 

wind, and refuses to allow itself to be car- ^i„, j ,^ (j,e case of a pair ot The reverent eye Bom» glimpse <.b.ai», 

ricd out of sight of land, it must come KTackbirds which this year elected trbuild 0( what .he Infinite VisiolTsees ; 

safely to the south coast, From here, sUll :- „ souare recess in the side of a sawoit Secrets of rare-trod woods and lanes, 

flying high with the cold wind, it ^sily ^.r mThous" ^e ^.llfs tlTr'ge Nature", niinute antipodes. 

Ivench c£-ld it ?sTtk S^ore than I ^^^ '' ^'"^'^ "'''' '""^ "> '^' ^'^^^ ^'^"^ ''' ^he seeming b-rren, unkempt w.,te, 

rrencncMSt, and It s little more than a ^y building two nests side by side, and The weedv outland edge of things 

whiff of the wind that takes it over. ^^^^ ^^^^^-^j^ i„ ^^^ ,^,j.,,^„^ ^„^^, ^^^^ A„^i„, ,^„iii^„ ^vhhoui Ute ^ 

• • * were taken hv one tf the farm hands, and And ripens beyond blossomings. 
From the north coast of France, still after an interval another clutch of eggs ^y. . ■ ht. h- ■ . ^ ■ 

flying only when the cold wind blows from were laid in the right-hand nest. These sharers Ln Nature's ancient ca^lm"' 

the north, the bird cannot help reaching also were taken, and then the double nest jhe nettle dock and thistle eain ' 

the Mediterranean ; and, again refusing was deserted ; but in the building of it I or blossonihood ihe crown and balm 

to allow itself to be carried out of sight feel sure that the birds «ere simplv con- 

of land it gets across by one of the recog- fused as to which half of the recess Ihev Where dandelion cressets rise, 
nised "fly lines," where the opposite were occupving. ' with palm-tike grace, by roadway edge ; 
shore i most nearly approach or are linked • • • ^ iir-'^i*' " , <■"">«' hes 
by islands. And so our traveller arrives in Quite a number of correspondents write ^'"' 8^"'" '"^ ^""^ °' P"'"'^^'-- 
Africa, and only brings his journey to an to suggest that the production of " honey- Silence and leisure, and sweet peace 
end when he reaches a region where the dew " on the leaves of various trees in hot Cod gives his feeble folk ; yet moves 
north wind has no longer any compelling weather is not necessarily the work of World tumults that can never cease- 
force, aphides or plant-lice, but is a natural ex- The unrest of the infinite grooves. 

• * • udation from the leaves themselves. There ^vhereol are we the motes of time 1 
To our blunt senses the difference in is much to be said for this view, because \Ve dream oiir orb at anchor rides ; T I C^ 

the feeling of a wind is not always ap- everrene must have noticed sometimes Unconscious of its swirl subl!me 

parent, though gout, rheumalisiii, or chil- that the young leaves of trees or bushes in Through space wi'h all the weltering tides. 

blain>. tell us all about some tt'inds without vigorous growth are almost always sticky. Eastwooh Kmsns. 
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Hawks, Good and Bad. 

{Conimued from page 269.) 
the middle toe in front bemg specially elon- Jhe keeper' 



imbers has taken place during the 
normal, since penguin summer. So at this season in the country 
crely attached, jnany of js have to think about getting 
"' '*'" "'"'"" new cats — the gamekeeper having usually 
trapped our last year's cats— to deal with 
the mouse problem. Traps are effective 
only for a while; and our picture rather 
aptl\' illustrates the altitude of the mouse 
towards the mouse-trap, after he has had 
warning by the fate of rHatives. He 
would like the bait, but would rather not 



society, where they are recognisable by the 5, At this time of ^e year the mouse, 
absence of the black niaik and pink t^yebrows especially in country houses, becomes an 
seen in the old birds. They do not setm to urgent matter. With the thrashing which 
be very eager 10 lake to the water; in fact, commences immediately after the harvest, 
^ , .. r -uL- _ „■ '•"' '«**?*'" '°'' ™1„"'*' when one went in it ^ymtujeg ^f ^i;^ gre driven from their 

gated for the purpose of grabbing a small came out again like a torpedo. ■ ,. u- i- 1 „ . =»i, .,=,., ™.^..te« 

bird as it dodges to evade capttre. 1 regret S. have to say thaVthelr mother h«. r.ch _h.d,.ig. places to seek new quarters. 

You have only lo kwk for an instant at deserted her husband, and is now mated up 10 and in aCili •— =■ 

the contrasting picture of the feet of these another penguin, a proceeding which 

two bi«is of prey to see how perfectly the J^^ i^^, -f^t; _ 

sparrow-hawk is adapted to its work of j^, Connection with the fledging of the young 

seizing small victims in the air. while the birds, it is of interest 10 note thai the feathers 

Heslrel depends upon the accuracy of its first appeared on the wings and. curiously 

stoop from aloft, so that it can drive its enough, on the face, though this is naked in 

powerful hind-claw home. the adulis. 

in their natural vocations, both would, Turning to more (amiliar birds, there is a 

no doubt, be equally useful. Justly, com- "'J beautiful addition to the <^°11^'«'" ° 
... ^ i , ^, ■ • _ EuroDeon small b:rds in the litlle aviary near 

pam.ng, as we do, of the increasmg ,j,^ j^ j^^.^ collection on the North 

plague of sparrows, it should seen absurd Banj^. Thu is a perfect albino of the coin- 
to class a bird of prey which is called the mon spotted Klycalcher, one of the most ab- 

" sparrow " hawk with injurious vermin, solutely fairy-like licile creaiures it is possible 

But, by filling our coverts with helpless to conceive, and very interesting, too. 

young pheasants, K,e have completely this 

upset the natural balance of wild life 

The Week's VVUd Ufe in 
Pictuf«s. 

{See page ,-,-,.) 

THE fruit that in our autumn wood 
lands Ifioks a flower," was Tenny 

son's description of the opening be No. -„, - 

rs of the spindle tree ( 1 ) ; and indeed ,heir ordinary method ot scything 

j there are few wild flowers which equal creeping thistles in the pastures, etc.. in Juiv 

them in beauty the outer husks of rose- does really little good. For spear thisUes, 

colour contrasting boldly with the bright welted thistles, and marsh thistles this ineihod 

. orange-scarlet seeds peeping between the is effective ; bi 

open valves. Exactly the same contrast which is ihe i£ 

ingc-scarlet and' rose colour Is to be "P°" 

; of the choicest of modern """"^ 



It all prone ti 



the country-side; and we cannot blame 
the sparrow-hawk' because it finds young 
game-birds easier to catch and pleasanter 
lo eat than sparrows. 

Similarly, by killing off the stoats and 
weasels in the interests of Ihe game wc 
are helping rats and mice to multiplv. 
On many estates, loo, the rabbits are be- , 

coming a great nuisance to the famiL-rs. . " ' 
simply because the gamekeeper kills off 
all vermin that would otherwise keep them 
within bounds. 

Since, however, game-preserving 
likely to cease until a new generation 
realises that it is barbarous to take life 

lrnV"oTd"!trtL'Xmeen°E"gS'"^-^^^^^^ -<" *^^ ^^-Sgling spindle" -; 
me of distinction between the gooa ^^^^ „ith,iuph it is seldom lare-er than li „u, 
kesirel and the "baa" sparrow-hawk. 
H these few lines help any to distinguish 
between them, so much the better. 



Ootid Advice (oT Cultivators. — Anoiher use- 
ful batch of free leaflets has been issued by 
the Board of Agriculture. Of these Nos. 161 
and 165 deal with sunie minor insect pests, 
ihe vapourer moth, whose caterpillar attacks 
ihe leaves of fruit trees and Ihe gall gnats 
which injure willows and osiers. No. 171 is 
ith the fungus which causes the 
ol" often so injurious to lucerne, 
[s. beet, mangolds, and potatoes ; 
: generally useful 40 farmers will 
' ■ ' fully explains '' ■- 



concerned 
■■violet roi 



Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

By F. Fl(iii,B.A., F.2.S. 



creeping thistle. 

real enemy, only thrives 

, spreading its roots ihe 

widely year by year, the less it is ei- 

■d by the production of flowers and seed. 

.,,^ natic cutting of the plant whenever it 

tree, although it is seldom larger than li s^ows above ground throughout two seasom 
bush, scarcely looks British when thus jn meadow land or the growth of two root 
adorned. lis slender, green, angular crops in succession on arable land "is a sure 
twigs are also unlike ihose of any other plan of getting rid of this most troublesome 
British shrub, it gets its name of spindle agricultural pest." The leaflets containing 
tiee from the fact that its wood u ' 
be used for making spindles, skewers, < 



this useful information, as well as a hundred 

others dealing wiih as many diflicutties and 

...,,. , troubles of the cultivator may be obtained "free 

e have lately published pictures of ^f ^^ ^^j p^j f^ee on application to the 

THE latest, and at the same time the most the honey agaric, Arrmilatia \ne\Ua, gg^reiarv. Board ot .Agriculture and Fisheries, 
interesting addition to the mammal col- ^hich is edible ; and to enforce our warn- ^ Whitehall Place, T-ondon, S.W. letters of 
leciion is a tine specimen of ihe British ;, jjj^j ^^^^ [j^ experts should venture application so addressed nefrf no( he jtamffi." 

..:i^ .-~t (F.:I« catu!) ; .t only arrived on the ^ j^ ^y^ ^ i (^^^ ^^^ com- This distribution of helpful \ =-'~- 

nd looks like inamtaining the repula- '.__» ^ . _: ^^!. „;. k^- - - - - 

; for indomitable ferocity and 



nO'. 



sulkiness. 

.Another recent 
Lor's (.Vyclic<'6ui 

These Loriscs. 



n mushroom, a picture is given here of charge of any kind is one of the best ihinij< 

r relative, a clustered timber fungus, done by our or any other Gr— "■■"•"-"' 

is Ihe Grey Slow known as ArmiWaria mucida. This was 

1 ot China. photographed as it grew upon a decaying 

hich belong 10 the Lemur beech tree in the same way that the 



familv, are tail-less, and very slow in iheir honev agaric was shown {C.-S., Septem- 
movements ; they are veritable imps of dark- |^^ - ,,,1 growing on an old stump. 

ness Douncins; rcmoTselesslv on any small ,,,.,. . . 1 

Wrfih^mav find asleep as-they prowl along 3- Wild marjorani is always welcome 
the branches.' They also feed on fruit. wherever it grows, because it comes into 

A great improvemeni in mammalian housing fragrant hloom. looliing always handsome 
is the location of three Burchell's zebras in with its pink flowers backed by ruddy- 
the big new sanded enclosure, along with the brown bracts, just when other flowers 
growing on the rough and stony banks 
i which it frequents are dying off and run- 
ning to seed. All parts of the plant are ^^ 
- ■ ■ romatic, and in old-fashioned q^^^.^^^, 

i may almost always find it ^.g jgj^ , 
cultivated ;is a pol-ht-rb. It is much be- 
", loved of bees. 



The Selfltb Greenfloch.— Greenfinches are 

extremely selfish birds. ■ An old cork bird of 
this species has been seen, after drinking his 
fill, to stand in the middle of the water and 
defy with open beak every other bird that 

Habits ol iack.— During the spawning 
season jack are generally seen in pairs or 
trios; ihev are also then much tamer ihan 



The young pcngu'n; 



Kearton saw a reed 
ilate a large dragon 
fly; the bird flew awav'wilh the head, drop- 
ping the wings and body into the water. 

Gigantic TortoUes.— Some specimens of the 
ortoises are so gigantic that they 
require siv or eighl-mcn to lift 



pleasantly a 

The Zoo in Your Own Home, sarden! ^ ^ , . 

,_ , . cultivated ;is a pol-ht-rb. It is much be- them. 

the Zoo, 21 sub- 1^^^ ^j ^^^^ HaWli ol lb* Rlng-ouKl.— A female nng- 

" J V T^TuX 4- •'^s *''th 'he swift, the exceedingly ouzel who when her nc^t had been mo^-ed. 

of subjects:— rapid flight of the turtle dove makes it ~ '"' ""' 



Life-likp Stereographs 
jects, 3d. each, po^t free 
Dept., •■ The Countrv-Si 
Street, London, E.C. ' 



. Mounting the Elephf 
The Elephant Ride. 4. Girafies. 5. l-h 
goes. 6. i'olar Bear. 7. The Bear Pii 
The Lion Cage. q. The f.ion Cage. 
Cockatoo Aviarv. 11. Spoiled Hyrenas. 
Llamas. 13. Griflin Vulture. 14. Chacma 
Baboon. ij. Brown Bear. 16. Porcupines. 
17 Sacred Baboon. iS. Sea-Lions and Pen- 
guins. 19. The Lion Cage. 20. Baclrian 
Camel, si. Kolbe's Vulture. 



ectly afler 



,. fiequent victim, during migrati 

1- misly weather, of the deadly telegraph- P"."!"^ 

'■ wire. The deep murmurous coo of the pepp, ....^ 

'- turtle dove is one of the most characters- ^^^ disobeyed, 

sounds of summer; and no other bird „^„ ^appi 



e of 



Peppering " Do({s,— The cruel prai 

* ■' ? shooling field, a dog v.hich 
, alihough once very rommon. 

of the cornfields seems to fly so swiftly and Twite'i Nest in Greenhonie.— A pair of 

so straight. The beautiful marking of twites built iheir nesi in a certain greenhouse in 

black nnd white on Ih? neck i- the lurlle Scotland, gaining access by means ol a broken 

dove's chief distinctive ornauieni. pane of glj=:i. 
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Queiies, Ans^i^'ers, and Correspondence. 



Corrtspoiidcnis wilt greatly oblige by writing 
on one side of the paper only. 

T» Revive Tired Mlgrantt Sir,— Noticing 

in your issue of July aSlh that inforniatittn 
rtgarding the resuscitation of migranls at sea 
uould be acceptable, I may say that on several 
occasions on voyages down the Mediterranean 
I have picked up belated tnembers of the fly- 
catcher family, more notably the " spotted fly- 
catcher, "and atsoswallows,and I found that in 
mosl cases a drop or two of warm condensed 
milk and a rest would put them right. In 
fact one swallow remained an inmate of my 
cabin for two days before flying awav.— 
Yours, etc., G. Noel Hailett, s,b. -'Sld- 
mouth," Port of Hamburg. 

Pairlag or the Bull-lip Moth — On the icjih 
of June, 1906, I was awakened by four bufl- 
tip moths flying attout my bedroom, on the 
third storey, because a captive female had come 
out of its chrysalis ; (he happy couple I dis- 
covered on my pillQW case; one bull-tip male, 
when placed in a box, feigned death, and 
could be rolled about without moving, — Yours, 
etc.. A. H. SwiMON, Totnes, Devon. 

The Hedgdiog'j VMaclly.— Sir,— A friend 
of mine brought home five hedgehogs — a 
mother and four young ones — and placed ihem 
in the small back garden near 10 a small 
pigeoncote, which was situated on tho Hoor. 
In Ihe garden were a few frogs and loads. 
On the following morning, having occasion 
10 go to the pigeoncote, he found it occupird 
by the hedgehogs and one pigeon was foun<' 
torn oper and the hedgehogs feeding on the 
body. Also s'.veral frogs and loade were 
killed.^ Yours, etc., William Broun, Aig- 
tnirth, Liverpool. 

Martini' Courage. — Sir, — A pair of house 
martins, having built their nest in the band 
stand on the Quarry Grounds at Shrewsbury. 
were flying in and out to feed their young 
continuously the other day during the massed 
b.inds' concert, apparently ifuile oblivious of 
the martial music and thousands of spectators. 
Yours, etc.. C. H. Simkosds, Springfield, 
W'ribbenhall, Bewdley. 

Stariiag* and Robins — Sir,— Last sprini; I 
had a neslful of six young robins in a nesting- 
box in my garden; but on May 18th a pair 
of starlings (purple-headed) made a mur- 
derous attack upon them, killing all the vounK 
robins, ejecting five from the box. 
and tearing the nest to pieces, and 
even carrying some of the nrsi 
away. My appearance upon 



A Countryside Tfigody.— Sir.— Herewith 

a photograph of a greenfinch that met its 
death in a strange and tragic man- 
ner. Apparently while the little bird was 
engaged in ciraning nhe feathers of one of its 
wings il got its neck firmly locked between 
the long flight feathers at Ihe point of the 
first joint. The result was the bird was 
eiiher strangled or died of eshausiion. fl wa* 






e birds 






trees, although 1 wear, and hav 
hood worn, strong concave spectacles ; bul in 
my hands I can see smaller objects than any 
of my friends can. When a child I told my 
mother that the cruet of vinegar «as full of 
tittle eels. The reproof was. " Nonienae, 
rhild ; nothing could live in vinegar." Never- 
theless, there were myriads, and they Wip 
"very much alive" (and I have since sien 
the samej, and they continued to wrigg}c 
alter I dropped caj-enne Jiepper in the cruei. 
-Yours, etc., Miss F. Stonk Scoit. 1. 
Shepherd's Villa, Binstead, Isl^ of Wight. 

A Wren'i SItaage Deatb Sir,- In a wood 

at East Bridgford. Notts, we found a nest A 
the common wren, with the female bird dead, 
suspended from the nest by a strand of horse- 
hair, one end of which had been swallowed by 
ihe bird, and in the process of digestion had 
become entwined round a little solid tiall of 
food ; the other end o( ihe hair was fastened 
in the nesl. When Ihe bird attempted to fly 
from its nest, the hair arrested its flight, and 
pulling up the Utile ball of food into the 



thro 



t have 



used Buffoca 



l%C.S,iitcv-JVa/e. 

Atcldent to it OrMnDnoh. 



found in a lonely spot on a Surrey common 
about hall an hour after its death had taken 
place, and there were s'gns on the ground 
that it had not succumbed without a struggle. 
This ij not the first recorded instance ol a 
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leyoi . 
collecled the young dead 
birds thai I found lying about 
and placed Ihem on the ground 
under the bo.\. which was fixe.l 
about six feel abo^■e on a brick 
wall, leaving the one dead bird in- 
side Ihe box and watched. 'Ihi^ 
female robin soon came with food 
and entered the box. This :^he did 
two or three times, then appeared 
to get 4ired of it and gave it up. 
Eventually she caught sight of the 
young dead birds ( had collecled 
and placed under the box 
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with food and actualh 

up their headfl to induce them 
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Mng much m 


re frequently and 


wnh greater ' 


gour than he did 
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Foster, 10, Meadow Road. 
Beeston, Notts. [What had probably hap- 
pened was that the male bird had been feeding 
the female on the nest, and she had accidentally 
taken m ime eu.l ..i the hair with the food -EdI] 
" Decreailng Clntc&ci." — Sir, — I have a 
note (.'\pri! 41.1, 1905) thai owing to the frost 
many birds did not lay full clutches, missel 
thriishes, thrushes and one long-eared owl 
,-■1 sitting on three eggs only a week later. 
This year, 1906, oul of 13 nests of lesser terns 
which 1 have watched only six got lo the full 
clutch of three eggs, the others sat on two 
eggs. Other shore birds, as retlshanlt. ring 
plovers, black -headed gulls, oyster catchers, 
peewits, common and arctic terns, all full. One 
lact 1 h.-ivc noticed .his year, and that is thai 
all our migrants 1 have seen have had full 
dutches.— Vours, etc., H. B. Tuhnbv.- Lan- 
caster Bank, Uiverston. 

Strange Capture of ■ Hawk.— Sir.- While 
living in the counlry in Berkshire ! bought a 
hand-reared sparrow-hawk, one wing feathers 
a little cut so ihal it could jump and fly aboul 
4 11. high. Il used lo roam al will In my gar- 
den or in two fields I had, would 
I always come to my call "Jack, 
Jack!" One afternoon, hearing a 
great disturbance in the garden, 
we went oul to see the cause anil 
found " Jack " and a wild hawk 
gripping each other with their 
talons. I separated them, putting 
the wild hawk in a cage, but the 
extraordinary thing was that this 
was repeated about Ihe same time 
the following evening. 1 presume 
by my captured hawk's male. Un- 
fortunately I was a little too quick 
on the second fight, as Ihe bird got 
away just as 1 got up to them. — 
Yours, etc., J. S. Tankbk. Honor 
Oak Park. (Crows are caught in 
India in this wav. — Ed.] 

A Rcnarkable Cauliflower.- Sir, 
1 am sending j-nu a very peculiar 
caulillower. which I think will in- 



gard 



. Wei 



■: Norfolk. 
[The cauliflower, of which a photo- 
graph is reproduced here, was a 
remarkable and highly ornamental 
specimen, having no fewer than ten 
small caulillow< 
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iriely t 



could be cultivated f 
principle as Brussels sprouts, 
doubt become a highly-valued vrg 
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floriM Md Bad Wealher.— Sir.— In ihia aiiack and the savage meihod employed lo ocrupied ihis vcar, Lui en (he other sid n ih? 
week's ''Answers to Correspondents " re render his victim powerless. The cuiti'ng off yard in May'lasi, a pair of swallow^i ptaiid 
" Hab.lR oi Horses and Cattle," vour corres- o( Ihe head, leg, and wing could be heard their nest, about ten (eel from the ground, at 
pondent apparently asserts that horses turn quite distinctly, and the Operation in each case (he back of an open shed, in which they have 
their heads to bad weather. There may be ex- occupied about three or four seconds. It was brought up a familv. The nest, so far as I can 

ceptions lo general rule, but this is the first all very interesting to watch, and I mu>t ascertain and believe, was never interfered 

lune I have e^■er heard of horses meeting bad characterise it as the most savage and with in any way. but it was rather avoided so 

weather head first. t haVe had considerable desperate struggle I ever witnessed in my life, as not to disturb the birds. When the eggs 

experience among horses, particularly in rid- — Yours, etc., A. Murbav, Ramsey, Hunts. were hatched out the birds became much agi- 

ing them, and 1 have always found that horses Malenutl Conrage.— Sir,— On the Fleetwood taied, and uttered loud, shrill notes in frantic 

m common with other cattle turn their hind shore we nearly trod upon a lamily of young style whenever I made an appearance in the 

quarters to the storm ; so much so that I have ring plovers which looked like little balls of yard or in the gardens, one ot which in separ^ 

often experienced great difficulty, despite all wadding. We picked them up and walked ated (fom the yard by a high wall and the 

my efforts, to keep a horse head on lo a severe away (com the nest about twenty yards and other by a range of two-storeyed build ngv, 

Riorm. In such heavy rain storms as often then sal down with the young ones in our and one of the birds repeatedly swooped down 

come in South Africa, 1 have seen a whole hands. The old ones followed us to within at me, coming close lo my head, all thi- lime 

body of mounted men practically stopped on three yards and waited anxiously for us to scolding to its utmost. Occasionally, iis male 

the march from thjs cause. I think, if your put them back. We let them go and they would make a swoop, but it did not come to 

correspondent has the opportunity to watch ran to their mother, who at once called them, such close quarters as (he more hostile bird, 

horses which are free lo turn in any direction and they gathered under her where she was. This continued until after a few davs from the 

they please during 3 slorm, he will find that She never budged, although we were quite time Ihe young birds left the nest. The old 

they will turn their hind quarters to same, close to her.— Yours, etc., d'. Fausset and birds are, 1 think, nesting again in (he same 

and not their head. — Yours, etc., R. Stalkkr, Ricihrdsos Bhos., Fleetwood, I.anes. shed. The maid-ser*'anl who was iiltatked 

27, Glendevon Terrace, Mount Florida, Glas- Red Adijer.— Sir,— In the summer of 1905, a last year has not been with us this year, and 

gow. red adder 'crossed the road close before me I am the only member of the household who 

Indecisive BlackWrdl.— Sir,— -A curious in- here near a small copse on the downs. It was this year (he object of the birds' anger, 

stance of what may either be called persever- was about eighteen inches, very bright and The lame rabb't which last year was asrsailed 

ance or fastidiousness on the part of a pair shining, with the blark zig-zags on a light by the hostile snallonr was running about the 

of blackbirds, came before me this year. They brick-red ground. We never heard of one in yard this vear, but it was not assaulted by th<' 

had chosen tor nesting-place a long ladder, this neighbourhood before. Ordinary adders birds. My neighbour, who was molested by 

that was placed close under the eaves of a shed, used to be very common and ki<l sheep by the bird last year, informs me that he has 

No less than seven nesls were begun and biting their noses among the heather, but tor again been repeatedly mobbed this year when in 

more or less finished before the birds could half a century a price has been set on them, his garden, which is separated from the yard in 

make one lo their minds. It aas curious to so that they are now comparatively rare. We Which was the nest by a range of two-storeyed 

see the row of seven nests, side by side along have known three boys bitten {one my brother) buildings and a road. So tar as I could dis- 

and within the ladder-rung.s ; only in one of but all recovered, — Miss Mauhe Robinson, tinguish Ihe female was the principal aiwai!- 

■ m, the last, lay the prelly blue egys, — Saildle^combc. near Brighton. ant, and I think i ' ' 
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the other day 1 was 
standing in front of the 
bookstall when some- 
thing fell from the roof 
and pitched with such 



on. On looking in 
luld -see something s] 



InJuBlrlou* Slarllngs.—The ■■ 
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ich den 



nstrated last vear. — ^'ours, 
etc., (.Major) W. B, 
Arun-dei,, High .4ck- 
worth. Ponlefracl. |lt 
• -' "-- suggested that 
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velocity, 
inable h 



At the end of about 20 
or 30 seconds the spin- 
ntng stopped and the 
body rolled over and over 






: that ii 



1 blue 



who 

wearing a cloth cap, 
which, viewed from 
abme, might resemb!; h 
cat or oiher animal, bul 
in Major Arundel'^ case 
headgear made no differ- 
ence.-ED.] 

ViUUty •! FUh.— Sir, 
About six weeks ago my 
brother caught a perch 

brought it home wrapped 
in paper. An hour and 
a half after he heard a 
movement troni the 
paper, parcel, and on 
opening it foiind >he fish 
still alive. He put it 
into a bucket of water 
and later into a tank in 



wasp attacking 
bottle tly. When spin- 
ning and rolling the 
sound uttered by one or 
both exactly resembled 
that of dogs fighting, 

ciimparlson. Having se. 
cured the fly by the 
throat the wasp used his 

Sling to kill the victim, A heap otjtuO which* pair of starlings u«d (or Ihelrneil, " Blittsb 

The worrying noise was Pl«nl»," 

succeeded by a low, rasping sound which I photograph represents a lad alongside a heap Kirby, published by Sidney Appleton. with no 
could hear quite distinctly. I watched in- of straw and hay which he had gathered out o( coloured plates, at js., is not an improvement 
evelopmenis, and in two or an empty water tank on the roof o( the Union upon books previously published dealing with 



What Starlings Can Do. 



quite well and has a good 
appetite, and it is so 
tame that it will take a 
worm from my brother's 
fingers. — Yours, etc., F. 
M. Bruhuitt, Banbury. 

Ftowerlag 



three seconds ihe head of the 

away from the body. This wa; 
the amputation ot a leg and I 
flying off in the same way when 
the body. At this stage the w 
concluded that further mutilation 
sary. He therefore secured th( 
body in his jaws and flew away. 
I noticed that the body of the w 
vertical position, due no doubt t 
of his burden, for the fly was ver; 



rolled olT Bank at Belth, which had been occupi 

e an inch pair of starlings (m three years. The i 

ilowed by had all been carried into the lank Iht 

ing, each small aperture. There was sufiicient li 

ered from ordinary cart, and its collection mui 

evidently cost the starlings an immense amt 

1 unnecfs- labour. On the top of the pile wen 

w lifeless three starling's eggs, 

tiile flying Why do tome Switllowi attack 

■I^st vear I wrote to vou of the 
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subject, it is ill-arranged for 
thing, the coloured plales being separated both 
(rom their context and from the explanations 
concerning them. Some of the plants figured, 
isi nave moreover, are not British ; while many im- 
ount of portant ones are passed over without a word of 
e found suggestion as to the means of distinguishing 
one kind from another. Undoubtedly it is 
People? cheap and contains a great deal of informa- 
tion about plants ; bul it is neither a icrhnicnl 
work on British botanv nor a British flOT.i. 



the back of the 
s and a 



British botany r 

inga, pns.iti(!Fi uiid»w^«HOcn. I^fl*e 
I clasws of books it is difffejilt 10 
t can be specially rcromn-irri"'!. 
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Nature Records of the Week. 
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r.uNAR Rainbow.— Very line one seen 
near Amble, September 5lh, ii p.m.— {J, G. 
Voung.) 

Zodiacal Light. — Fine display at 4.30 a.m. 
September 6lh, seen from Amble Harbour in 
Lhe East.— (j. G. Young.) 

E'Yaminoo, seen on the Aide near Alde- 
burgh, Suffolk, and subsequently near Wood- 
bridge.— (H. A. K. Mflgrath.) 

(ii.ossK Inis, Toung male shot on Twin 
Island. BtHast Lough, September gth. This 
is the second record for Belfast, the first being 
September 30th, 1K19.— (W. C. Wright.) 

GiT-LS seen 10 attack and kill a large sal- 
mon which had goi into shallow water in the 
l.unc.-(J. J. .Myres.) 

BMi on WgratloQ. 

Sr-ARROW Hawks, many near ■Felixstowe 
during the first part of Scplembcr.— (T, Bai*- 
ratt.) Gmbek Sandpipers on Quorn reservoir 
snce August isl.— <G. F.) Kinufisiikh, 
s.-vcral returned to Shoreham, Sussex, Sep- 
tember 8th.— (B. D. Wenban.) Sanhhabtiss 
going south from Manchester, September iilh. 
—^K. M. Murray-Morgan.) Sandpipers 
common and green, Shoreham, Sussex, Sep- 
tember 8th.— (B. D. Wenban.) Swifts, last 
seen August 3olh, near Cardiff.— (W, Bird.) 
Large flock left Guildford on the morning of 
.Sr-picmber 12th, the majoritv having left Ihrce 
weeks previously.— (Mrs. L. Carllng.) Most 
left Gloucester August 18th and I9lh, 
line seen August 13rd, and one again Seplcm- 
h-r iilh.— (H. G. Woodford.) Last seen 
Wells, Norfolk, August 3151.— (E. K, R.) 
Soen near Glasgow, September 8th.— (John 
.Vfillar.) leaving Glasgow September 13th. — 
(J. S. Crawford.) Gradually disappeared' from 
near Manchosler since third week ot August. 
— {E. M. Murray-Morgan.) Disappeared from 
Quorn, Leics., August isth.— (G. F.) Wild 
liEESE. reported seen in Staffordshire, Sep- 
lernber ist; in Lincolnshire, August 31st and 
September 7th ; London District, September 
loth. — (II. Sharp.) \Vrvne4;k. found inside a 
slreet lamp. September oth, at Wins lord, 
Cheshire.— (E. Whitehead.) Seen and heard 
near Wells, Norfolk, September jnd.— 
(E. K. R.) 

Notes from Suffolk. — Crested grebe 
•ufn September 5th ; black-tailed god- 
wil, September i4lh ; pied flycatcher, 
September ind ; whealear, Seplember 14th : 
swallows and martins !n flocks, September 
Gth : swifts migrating in numbers August 
i8ih and i9fh, last seen September 6lh. Since 
August 18th the fallowing noted on pniisage : 
Curlew, whimbrel. redshanks, green shanks. 
ringed plover, sandpipers, turn si one, full 
snipe, jack snipe, wild duck, linnets, redpolls. 
twites, pipits (the last four in numbers), sis- 
kins, reed buntings, red -barked shrikes. 
wheateari, yellow and while wagtails, wood. 
willow and sedge warblers,- (H. A. F. 
Magrath, Crespigny, Aldeburgh.) 

■«rk«4 Blrdi. 

SwALinw, with white lower back, near 
AMrburgh, Suffolk, September ijth.— (H. A. 
F. Magrath.) Pure white, near Belfast, Sep- 
ti'mber 9lh.— <S. Smith.) Linkkt, pure white, 
Clopham Common. September gih.— (H. 
Rees.) Sparrow, with while head, Clapham 
Common, September gth.— (H. Rees.) 
Ul« HmU. 

BiriCKER Bird, September 7th, with one 
'PB 3nd " larder " well slocked, near Quorn. 
I^ics.— (G. F.) WooDF]r.Eo?<. September jih, 
wiCi four eggs, near Wadebridge.— (T." J. 
Willcocks.) Ybmow Hamuhr. with newly- 
hatrhed young. September i4lh, Coleraine, 
X. Ireland.— (J. Henry.) 



LiKSBTS singing well September 8lh. 
•^treham. Susses.— (B. D. Wenban.) Sep- 



ri\E COUKTRV-SlDE.) p]j,p 

lember ijlh. Wells. Norfolk.— <E. K. R.) of speni 

Coal Tit, September ;ih. Quorn. Leics.— (G. cities. 

F.) Chiffcuaff, September ijih, near Ply- readers 

mouth. — (H. M, Hawker.) Seplember lotii, to answ 

near Craigavad. — (P. J. Dunlop.) Skvuark, visitors, 

Seplember lyih. Wells, Norfolk,— (E. K. R.) places, 

CiLAFFlNCH, September 3rd, Quorn, Leics, — produc 

(O. F.) „, 

BDtt«rlUH mi Holhl. headqui 

Milkweed ButtehfI-V, Anoiia plexippus.— day's 

" f have seen a large specimen of this rare Dale an 

but'.erfly on the wing, but I had not mv net, earned 

and so was unable to catch it."- (T, B:irralt. Derbysl 
CI a r e m o n t, 
Fe lixstowe.) 
[Ancsia cbry. 
sifipus might be 

oZIr in' "Eng° 



invaded Italy: 
whereas plfxip- 
Plli belongs 



HoMay Haunts. 

We are devoting space during the holiday 

season to a series of short notes on desirable 

for the Nalure-lover, ard all desirous 

ling happy days far from the smoke of 

We should be glad 10 receive from 

who know such places and are wiling 



mquiri 



nfro 



ding 



, short paragraphs descriptive ol the 

together with good phol^graph-i lor 

lion on a small scale. 

BDilm Dlitrlcl.— Making Buxton the 

for a holiday, no more delightful 

can be found than to Miller's 

isal Dale, which places have well 

itie of being "the Arcadia of 

Three views !n the dale are 
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firmed, how- 
ever, I should 
be inclined 10 
think that the 
bullerfly seen 
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marlhenshire and Pembrokeshire.— (R. O. 
Grev.) CLotTDEi. Yellows, no Edusa 
or ' HyaU this season.— (C. K. ' , J.. 
Swanpool, near Falmouth.) [Have any 
readers taken clouded yellows lh:s year?— Ed.) 
Cljfden NoNPARiHL, taken September I7lh, at 
Newport, Hon.— <W. Godwin.) Stbipeu 
Hawk Moth, D. Uvotnica. al Rcigate, Sep- 
tember 7lh. — (H. Frost.) Small White 
Butterfly, specimen wilh three antenna,- 
caught at Mitfham. Seplember loth. The 
antenna in the centre slightly shorter than the 
other two.— (H. Rees.) 
Other IdhbU. 

Crickets were so numerous in the hedges 
this year al Porthcawl. Glam.. that one had 

Yet a native of the plact told me that ihese 
insects had not been noticed there before this 
year.— (J. Hamilton Talbot.) JReporls of e.x- 
treme abundance of crickets come from many 
places.-ED.l 
Wild PIftnU. 

F0XCI.0VE in bloom. September 6th. at 
Redhill.— (A. E. Barker.) Marsh Marigold 
in bloom, September isih, near Putborough, 
Sussex. — (P. R. Prescott.) Primroses in 
bloom, September ist, near Cranbrook, Kent. 
— (O' J'ggo.} Blackberries.— From niany 
parts of the country come reports of the un- 
usual abundance of blackberries this year. Are 
there anv districls where blackberries are 
scarce?— <E. K. R.) White Lvciisis, L. 
veipctlina. found wilh pelaloid stamens mak- 
ing a tuft in the centre, near Latchford, 
Cheshire.— (F. Fuller.) 

PiHi^KNELs Unvahviso. — " In 1898 I found 
growing by the roadside near Ollerton, Notts. 
a plant of blue pimpernel (Aiiagaliis iirruica). 
Cutting off a capsule of the ripe seed I sowed 
this in my garden. Many plants came up. 
and all bore blue flowers. For seven years in 
succession they have sowed themselves, the 
colours being invariably true to the original. 
.Another kind of pimpernel bearing Howers ol 
a dull purple hue (,-1. pallida) gave me siniilar 
results."— (J. H. Pavne. We-.t Mellon, 
Kotherham.) 



given. The naturalist, as well as the geologist 
and botanist, will find much to interest him. 
Latid and water shells abound in great variety 
among "the loose rocks and undergrowth. The 
photographer also can find many delightful 
views along the river ; in fact, a dozen plates 
can be exposed with advantage during the day 
in many of the picturesque turns o( the river ; 
the large leaved butterburs adding interest to 
the foreground. It is advisable to take the 
train from Buxton to Monsal Dale and then 
walk home by the river, where a good path is 
to be found.' Simple refreshments may be got 
at the two places from which these dales take 
their namos,~J. C. VARTv-SmTFi, Nandana, 
Penrith. 

Vale of Nealb, Glamw^Ur— I would like 10 
point oi^t what attractions the Vale of Neath 
has for the botanist. lepidopteHst, painter, and 
fisher. This valley has been called the Switzer- 
land of Wales, and it is truly a beautiful spot 
for a quiet holiday. I shall be pleased to 
answer all questions which anyone may care to 
ask me concerning it provided a stamp is en- 
closed (or r^ly.— J. Hauiltok Talbot, V\'en- 
ham. Nealh. 

Stiltbct ud Rnitwkk Bay (Nortb Y«rk- 
Ihlrc). — These two seaside resorts are, indeed, 
very interesting places and a " happy hunting 
ground for naturalists, painters, and archae- 
ologists." Staithes is situated about 14 miles- 
from Sallburn and is well known from its 

deriVell Station on the N.E.R. is the station 
for Runswick Bay, and a more quaint, old 
world looking village would be difficult to 
find. These spots are well known to artists. 
and the district is an excellent spot for nature 
study. Near by is Mulgrave Castle, Kiltoii 
Castle, Whitbv '.Abbey, and many other places 
of interest. The tourist, if he takes up 
his headquarters at Saltburn, can reach this 
district verv ea'ilv, but the local people at 
Staithes and Runsnick cater well for visitors 
both r 
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An Autumn Stroll in North 
Devon. 

By BRUCE F CUMMINGS- 

ON a recent day in curly auiumn 1 stood leaning against 
a tall larrh tree, on the edge of a broad plantation, in a 
woodland corner of the North of Devon. I had been 
an indoor prisoner for a long, long time, and this was a first 
councry walk. What a blessing to brealfie again the sweet, 
honey-scented air I How fresh-looking those meadows below, 
how green the trees 1 For, autumn notwithstanding, the 
herbage had Just reached that sta^ when with a final etiort 
it crowds all its many-tinted greens and the whole of its remaiiv 
ing vitality into one Inst sunny day; then very quickly follows 
death and decay. 

Even now, a lew It-aves on that sturdy oak, solitary in the 
field yonder, have turned to golden russet; the larches, too. 
overhead are growing' ragged and thin, and as the leaves 
begin to fall a few hardy cones that have weathered one winter 
already peep from their summer bowers and prepare once more 
for the coining blasts. Just in front, over the hedge of thick 
blackthorn, a fur^e brake — or, as Devonshire folk would say, 
" VUZ2 " brake — spreads its tangled meshes, and I hear the 
rabbits rustling and scuttling among the bushes as though out 
for a general romp; up from the valley on the left comes the 
rushing sound of running water, and, far ahead, the plain is 
lost to view in a medley of converging hills. Plump on the 
horizon appear the heath-clad downs, their glowing purple clear 
and luscious as the bloom on a half-ripe peach. 

In the solemnity and silence of the fir-ivood I find an analogy 
with the atmosphere of mysterious repose in some stalely 
cathedral, in the midst of, yet apart from, the vortex of busy 
life without. Into the dim recesses of the fir-wood few sou^d^ 
of natural life make their way— except, perhaps, the call o( a 
crow passing over the treetops, or the scream of a startled jay ; 
and these are but momentary. Presently 1 leave the still woods 
to pass through the gap in the hedge, and so enter the busy 
whirl of wild life in the fields. It is a long way down to the 
little ivy-covered bridge that spans the river, .lO I do not hurry. 

Here the delicate eyebright grows so thickly that I cannot 
help but crush it as I walk. Clusters of red barl-ia and musk 
mallows crowd out the green of a grassy bank. Near a tangle 
of bramble and aweet briar the knapweed rears its he.id of pink 
flowerets. 

.\ few stepi further on, with inquisitive intcjit, I overturn a 
large flat stone (flat stones always harbour something interest- 
ing). L'nder this one is a nest of black ants. .iXway they run, 
carrying their eggs into the heart of the nest; but— yes, 1 
thought so, right in the centre of llie prijicipal doorway lolls 
the ugly, repulsive form of a devil's coai:h horse, or, as he is 
sometimes c.illed. the Rove beetle. The busy ants find him 
distinctly in the way, and so they energetically set to work 



to shift the obstruction. Two climb on to his head and 
vigorously gnaw the bases of his stout antennae, and two others 
attack the front pair of legs — a leg apiece! .Another pinches 
the soft elongated abdomen. The effect on the beetle is 
ludicrous. He snaps his jaws like an angry terrier. Then he 
frantically waves his " yard-arms," and eventually, being 
nipped in many additional places by a reinforcement, he cocks 
his tail over his back and very reluctantly (for he has been 
most comfortably ensconced) beats a hasty retreat. This is a 
great victory for the ants, as the devil's coach-horse is a noted 
warrior in the insect world. VVith renewed energy the ants 
recommenced their labours, and when I re-pass the spot on my 
way home not an ant is to be seen, for the treasures h.ive been 
successfully removed "downstairs." I carefully put the sione 
back in its place. 

Here is the little bridge at last. It is built for the cattle 
to cross upon from one meadow to the other when the stream 
is flooded with winter rains. During the summer they scorn 
the bridge and splash across the water. Always a beautiful 
spot, it is never more beautiful than in the early autumn ; more- 
over, for me it has pleasant associations. Up beyond the bridge 
is a waterfall, over which the water gallops from the shimmer- 
ing. =ilvery weir-pool above into the boulder-scattered shallows 
beneath. Solitude adds to the charm. Indeed, a companion's 
voice could scarce be heard amidst the little thunder of these 
dancing " falls," 

That huge holt held an otter once, but whether he is there 
now is doubtful, .'knyw.iy, if 1 would see him, I must be up 
betimes in the morning; I shall not see him to-day. A green 
canopy of hazels and alders smiles over all, and through the 
interstices the sun shines, dappling the shady waters vvith 
light. It was in this very stream, 1 recall, that I first made 
acquaintance with the wild red deer of North Devon This 
is how it was. The staghounds had met in the morning up 
at the village, and, according to custom, tufiers were taken 
to a large wood some miles distant, which, for some unexplained 
reason, is always a favourite one with the deer. I had never 
yet seen a wild red deer, so I was anxious to make the best of 
my opportunities. No other horse but'" Shanks' pony " was 
available, and those " in the know " told me that the best thing 
I could do, in the circumstances, was to walk lo a certain 
bridge, us the deer, when roused, almost invariably came 
Mr:>ight down the combe and entered an oak coppice, to the 
left of the high road and adjoining this verv bridge. I took 
the advice, and saw something far prettier than the antlered 
stag, with the eager hounds in his wake. I had been wailing 
patiently for upwards of two hours on the bridge and was 
engrossed in watching a silent riverside tragedy— the capture 
of a wnter-vole by a greedy heron—when, treading softly round 
the bend of the stream, and advancing calmly and quietly and 
in the fearlessness of privacy undisturbed, there swept across 
my vision the charmingest, dearest, prettiest, little calf in 
creation. He was a tiny fellow with spotted coal and shapely 
neck, slender legs and ha/el eves. Upon his lordship's arrival, 
the heron dropped the struggling vole, and he lumbered away 
and pitched on a tall elm; a startled trout swam headlong 
down-strenm. The calf, small as he was, was making quite a 



In the helter-skelter in the wood beyond, he and his mother 
had probably been separated, and for the first time in his life 
he had to think for himself, lo act on his own initiative. The 
oft-repeaicd word, o( the hind his mother, how that the water 
carries no scent, seemed now very valuable to him. He hean" 
the waters calling— 

" 1 carry no scent, come here, come here. 
For I am the friend of the wild red deer." 
.So down towards the bridge he came, where I saw him. But 
he did not catch sight of me for several minutes, although he 
seemed to scent me. He grew fussy and, half-play fully, half 
nervou.sly, browsed the leaves of a nut-tree. But he did not 
eat them- he disdainfully tos.sed them over his head, as an old 
stag would a turnip. !n jerking his head aloft he suddenly 
paw me ! For a moment he looked spellbound. He did not 
move, nor did I. We looked straight into each others' eyes. 
Then he blinked twice or thrice, and slowly came nearer ! Had 
he passed below the bridge i could have touched him with my 
hand. But [ was disappointed, for on moving my hand the 
slightest bit downwards (by this time he wns right below nie). 
the little creature pricked up his ears, left the water, and crossed 
a meadow, finally disappearing in the old oak eoppiec, where 1 
earnestly hope he was soon rejoined by his mother. 
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Amateur Photography. 

Phologra^lns Objects vodew Wmcc 

I SPOKE last week of ih? window (rainc 
tving a good pJacc lo iix lh# lank □( 
wafer in which were ihe objects lo be 
pholographed. 

If such a window-frame be nol available, 
place (he tank at an ordinary level and 
arrange a mirror or white sheet of cardboard 
to incline with the back of the tank at an 
angle of 45", By this means skylight will be 
reflected through the tank, (hough it is less 
powerful than the direct light. Allowance 
must therefore be made for longer exposure 
or larger lens -aperture. 

When boih outline and full details of the 
objpcl— .'iiich as a fish, frog, or newt — arc 
desiriKl, a strong tight is necessary for the 
front of ihe tunl: as well as for. the back. 

Rellected light is always available for the 
back from an inclined mirror or card, and 
(or the most saiisfaftory results Ihe front of 
the lank should be exposed lo direi-t sunlight, 
or at least to as powerful a lighl-source as 
can be secured. Sometimes a pleasing varia- 
tion ill obtained by lighting Ihf lank strongly 
on ihe front and placing a dark grey or brown 
bill kground behind the tank. 

All plates should be backed and of special 
rapidiiy. They need not be orlhoehromatic 
unless light green weeds or pliinls are being 
photographed. When orlhoehromatic plates 
are used a three-times screen ^thould be placed 
before the lens. 

With objects in a well-lighted basin Ihe 
exposures may vary according to posilion of 
the basin, from s to 30 seconds ; 1 generally 
give 30 seconds at F.16. If movement is sus- 
pected 1 give as short an exposure as is pos- 
sible. 

When objects are placed in the ton 
through which direct light is coming the e: 
posures at F.k will be i-jlh 10 i-aolh of 
second. If movement is going on give 1-501 
second. Where the light is refleeted Inrreai 
(hese exposures two or Ihree times. 

Develop the negatives vigorou-^ly with pyr 
soda and melol or rodinal, omiliing bromide. 



Profitable PotiUry Culture. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 

IT is during late summer and early autumn 
that our poultry receive entirely new 
plumage. Whilst there is a noliceable 
falling-off of feathers, there is a corresponding 
falling-ofi in the egg supply. 

The process of moulting is a very great 
drain on the constitution of a fowl, and unless 
proper care and attention is given at this im- 
portant time disastrous results will follow, 
which applies with equal force to utility and 
exhibition stock. Poultry keepers often reduce 
the food supply just now because they do not 
get their ijuid pro quo of eggs. 

Such treatment is decidedly wrong, for wlial 
is required is generous feeding wiih nuiri(ious 
and proper foods, for (owls will not eat Jiow 
so eagerly as when in good health and plum- 
age. 

Sott Food. 

The first feed in the day should be given 
early, and should consist o( a warm meal of 
Spratl's Patent Poultry Meal mixed with 
sharps, and sprinkled with Spratl's Poultry 
Spice. When made wiih boiling water and 
allowed to>stand half-an-hour tl greatly in- 
creases in bulk, and is, therefore, n mo*t 
economical food for every description of fowl. 

During dry wcalher sulphur may be given, 
ns it plays an important part in the supply of 
new feathers, and if a little — one leaspoonful 
10 every six fowls— be mixed in the. morning 
meal twire a week it will prove bencticial. 
Unseed jelly should also be mixed occasion- 
ally in the sofl food, which improves the tcs- 
lure of the fe.irher, and gives it ihal lovclv 
sheen or gloss so admired. 

Onen Food. 

Durmg moulting the blood must be kept 
cool, and thi-. is best done by a good supply 
of green food every mtd-day. f.awn clippings 
(not mowing! form an excellent feed, and one 
Ihal is greatly enjoyed, whilst eicn cabbage 



B.E.N.A. 

(Btlittb Empire Naturalists' Association.) 

Ocaeral MeelUig.— Constant readers who 
wish to attend the meeting at 1, Tudor Street, 
E,C., on September J7th, 7 p.m.. but have 
nol yel obtained membership cards or re- 
newed their old ones, have still just lime to do 
so. by sending an application, enclosing a 
penny stamp lor the card, direct to i'he 
CouNTRV-SluE Office, They will receive their 
cards on appl. cation at ihe door o( the meet- 
ing-room. 

Mr, C. J. Chase, member o( the Central 
Council o( the Benevolent and Orphan Fund 
uf the National Union of Teachers, will be 
present at the meeting, in order lo bring the 
nialLiT u( the Children's HoKday Fund before 
the members, hoping that something may bo 
done by the H.t,,\..\. to direit and interest 
ihc youngsters sent away from London by this 

Vltil to Trlng MuKiHii.— The Hon. Waher 
Rothschild has very kindly cons;'n(ed 10 allow 
members of the H.E.N. A., conducted by Mr. 
E. Kay Robinsoii, to visii his museum at 
Tring on Thursday, October nth. Will an>- 
members tvho would like (o .avail (hemselves 
ol the opporlunity send a postcard lo that 
effect, addre«>ed '" B.E.N. A,, c,o. Covntbv- 
Siot, I, Tudor Sireet. lAindon. E.C.." not 
later than .Monday. October ist? The return 
fare third-class from EuMon i.s 4s. lod. ; but in 
rastr of a large party arrangements for reduced 
fares might be made. 

Lilts ol Hcnibcrs. — These can now be 
obtained, price 6d,. post free, from Miss G. B. 
Norreys, Warham, Wells. Norfolk. The li 
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Our Photo. Competition. 

TWELVE QUINEAS IN PRIZES. 

Tub Countrt-Side offers prizes annually to 
the exlent of twelve guineas for Ihe best photo- 
graphs ol natural history subjects sent in by 
its readers. This sum is divided up, and on,: 
guinea is awarded each month. 

Photographs intended for the September com- 
petition should have their lilies and names and 
addresses oF (heir senders written clearly on Ihe 
hack, and should be addressed : " Priie 
Photos." The CotisTUV-.SiiiE. 1 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London, E,C. One guinea will be 
awarded (or Ihe besl photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We retain 
th« right to use any photos sent in. Stamps 
should be enclosed if the return of :hp photo, 
graphs is desired in case of rejection. 



A Brecty Novd.— "A Girl of R. 
Eyre Hussey (Messrs. Longmans. 

social problem, nor is It a story with a moral, 
except the good old moral that the besl and 
nicest man deserves to win the best and nicest 
girl. A pleasant country atmosphere pervades 
Ihe book, and Ihe course of true love runs 
through it like a purling trout-stream through 
a fair landscape lull o( changing interests. 
The heroine quotes poeliy rather 10 excess 
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capi.al plan adopted by experienced 
breeders is to hang a cabbage or handful of 
greens in a str'ng net-bag, so ttiat the birds 
may Und employment by pecking at it, and in 
a similar manner a turnip may be suspended 

Soluble Gnln. 

The grain given to fowls in moult should 
tic entirely different 10 ihat supplied to Ihem 
when in good health. The besl grain is un- 
doubt?dly good h'rench buckwheat, and to this 
lihould be added a little hemp seed; in fact, 
during the whole of the moulting season il is 
wise 10 feed on this corn, which wonderfully 
assists Ihe [eather-forming. 

riean writer supplied in a suitable vessel 
should be given twice daily. There are many 
kinds on the market jusi now, so ihal poultry 
keepers have plenty of choice. Whatever re- 
ceptacle is used, care should be taken 10 place 
't a few inches from the ground, so as 10 keep 
ihe water clean and untainted. 

A lilile sulphate of iron should be added to 
(he drinking-water; a few grains will niakc a 
woiider'ul difference lo brilliant plumaged 
fowls when going through their moult, whilst 
it is a grand tonic, and will strengthen all 
imultry. A little cooked meat is requ'sile just 
now, n'hile a convenient subslitufe Is Spratl's 
Crissel. which is a dried meat, and when 
soaked in boiling water is a splendid invigo- 
rating food. 
NecBUary Sbeltei. 

It ought not lo be necessary 10 add lhat 
fowls should he kepi free from draught and 
damp, buf I find the warning s often required. 
Too frequently have I noticed birds moping 
about in a wet. damp run, almost drvoid of 
feathers, and wondered how such birds could 
exist under such treatment, which must affect 
iheir health. Sheltered runs are a boon to 
poultrv at all seasons of the vear, but especi- 
ally during moulting. 



CollKlort' Excbangc— Dear Sir,— ^'our 

plans lor exchange arc capital. The only 
suggestion 1 would make is to provide for 
data. This will undoubtedly cause extra work 
for the hon. sec. : but to my mind specimens 
are ol little value minus ihe data. 1 shall be 
glad, however, to help in this department, wiih 
Hriii-h birds' eggs.— Yours, etc., PiilLIP C. 
I)i;tton. Bank Cottage, Walton, Stone, 
Staffs. 

To InproTe Ibe Cannlry.— Dear Sir,— [ 
think it would be a good plan if those mem- 
bers who are collectors of butterflies and 
moths would exchange with eacb other ova or 
larva!, not for their collections but to set at 
I'bcrly. 'J'here arc many districts suited for 
handsome and interesting species, where these 
are never found ; but, once introduced, ihev 
might flouri>h. Two years ago I brought a 
number of the larva.' o( Ihe Cinnabar moth, a 
pretty day-ll>ing insect, here, and placed iheiii 
on ihe ragwort which is abundant. This year 
I have had several specimens of Ihe moih 
brought lo me. Mr. (i, Frisby, of Quom, 
l^ics., has sent me about 100 more healthy 
larva;, which I have set at liberty, and I hope 
to see this pretty and useful insect well estab- 
lished in this neighbourhood.— Yours, etc., C, 
Curtis. Brant House, Holbeach. 

Idcnliflcatloa of Sptclmeas The following 

additional members have offered (heir ser- 
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Oldham and District : F. 
Feinday, 24, Harry .Street, Oldham. 
BiHU.s" Eggs, — Stone District, SlaBs : P. C- 
Dutlon, Bank Collage. Walton, Stone. Staffs. 
FoSRILil. — Will name specimens and oiherwiw 
assist vouiig beginners.— Mri. Park, 19, Prim- 
rose Hill Road. S. Hampstead, f-ondon. N.W. 

IjDCai. SecSkta hies, —The following addi- 
tional members have offered their services: — 
Oldham and District ; K, S. Fernday. 24. 
Harrv Street, Oldham. Neath and Distrirt : 
J. Hamilton Talbol, Wcnham, Neath. 

B.E.N.A. BranchM.— Mr, E. Goodman, 1). 
Inion S:refl, Bath, writes that he would 
like to assist others n forming a Bath branch 
I'f ihe B.E.N.A. Perhaps local members in- 
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Onlou u DlilDleclaiiti.— I should doubt 
Ihe efficacy, of onions, whelher tresh or de- 
taved, as a means trf keeping off fever or 
inleclious diiiease. One is apt w think that 
any plants with a strong or aromatic smeJI 
are useful ; but the doctors tvho, as in India, 
have to battle every year with epidemics do 
not find them of any use whatever. — (to 
B.E.N.A. 641.) « 

" Cariil?orBltt TtM."— A ranciful story was 
wrinen once by my brother, Phil Robinson, 
aboul a " man-eating tree " in Africa ; and I 
imagine thai the tree seen by your friend to 
" devour beefsleaka " belonged to the same 
class. [( has not a scieatific name, — [10 I, J, 
M.) 

Coaalbal Cralw.— Crub:i bei'ome soft ivhen 
they cast I heir shells periodically, and ihey 
are then in great danger, especially from their 
o*n kind. The large, hard crab which you 
found, holding a dead soft one, had discovered 
ill relative in this helpless itate, had killed 
it and was going to eat it. — (to J. Hauiltom 
Talbot, Neath.) 

HarklBgi »l Swallow*.— There are always 
nhiie markings on (he tail of the swallo^v. 
If you watch one in flight until it spceads ils 
lail in turning sharply, you will see die while 
spots plainly. — (to R. W. I^titen.) 

MbtIIiu Feeding Y«aag— ii is the com- 
mon practice ol house martins to feed their 
>oung on the wing. It is very pretty to see 
^he parent and the young one poise, as Ihey 
meet in mid-air, hover an instant while the 
food is transferred from beak to beak, and then 
lal! away from each other in the gracefullest 
ol curves.— (to R. W, Petiien). 

k Canary— To feed one another 
sign of affection among birds ; 
and it would not be unnatural lor the canary, 
who had more food than it needed, to en- 
deavour to pass some to a hungry friend in the 
neii cage. —(to G. Mahtin, Nottingham.) 

Twv CUckeni in One Egg. — Both chickens 
in the egg sent were, as you «ay, perfectly de- 
veloped ; and Ihc only reason apparently why 
these twin birds almost always die at the 
moment ^hen they are ready to hatch out ap- 
pears to be that they prevent each other's 



Frog Climbing.— It is not unubual to see a 
frog altemplinij 10 climb a wall. Indeed, un- 
less it reaches a p.irl which bulges outwards a 
little and so throws the creature's centre of 
gravity too far back, a frog will continue to 
climb a rough stone wall until it reaches the 
top and falls over on the other side. By this 
persistence frogs often reach or return from 
the water where they breed in spite of ap- 
parently Insuperable obstacles. — (to G. Martin, 
Nottingham.) 

A Masi ol Fly CocoOU.— The dying caler- 
pillar was by no means " accidentally " con- 
nected with the little mass of cocoons fixed 
upon a twig. The cocoons were made by a 
vast number of grubs ol a tiny ichneumon fly 
which has been feeding together inside the un- 
lucky caterpillar. — (to Chas. Mavall, Timper- 
ley. Cheshire.) 

Garden SpUer.— It is ahvavs in autumn that 
the garden spider, Epdra Jiadema, easily 
recognised by its t;™'n''tric web and the pretty 
.crosslike pattern ol ivh.lP spots on its very fat 
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body, attracts allenlion. The large specimens 
can make their bite felt through a thin skin; 
but, so far as my e.sepriente goes, the bite 
has no venomoiis effect.— (to .A. B. C[li\RLES, 
Bournemouth.) 

PrCfCDtlon of CritcHy to Anlnab.— If you 
write to the Secretarv of the R.S.P.C.A., 103. 
Jermyn Street, London, S.W., he will give 
you information about tiie Manchester branch. 
~-{\o Prbvention.1 

Ancctlrel Hcnorj'.- No, I do not agree with 
those writers who atlribule the sudden flashes 
of recollection, which we ail enpericnce at 
times, of places that we have never seen, etc., 
to ancestral memory. Nor do I think that 
birds are guided on migration by their an- 
cestors' memory of 4 he places passed. I 
deal with these questions in mv "Coun- 
try-Side Notes."— (to J. Howard, Brixton.) 

HtwU and Water.- 1 cannot say if it is 
true that sparrow-hawks need water in con- 
finement and kestrels do not. Perhaps some 
readers can say.— (to J. A. GtiTiiRiE, dinger 
Bank, Longtown, Cumberland.) 



Rooki and WoMl.Plgeon.—Unlcss the wood- 
pigeon was ill, I do not see how the rooks 
would catch and eat it. .It could fly away 
from them with great ease. The gardener's 
other story sounds like a fable, too. — (to P. E 

A Strange Bird.— The only British bird 
which seems in flight to have an abnormally 
heavy beak of a pale colour is the hawfinch ; 
but it is not as large as a green woodpecker, 
nor is the stout bill as long as a woodcock's. 
Unless some reader can make a better sug- 
gestion, 1 should say that you saw some bird 
wilh a malformed bill, — (to A. Ritchie, Hon- 
ing, Norfolk.) 

The tiloiT' worm.— Though the male gttiw- 
worm is a winged beetle, there is scarcely 
any difference between the female perfect in- 
sect and its larva, escept that the plate next 
behind the head is larger and rounder, its legs 
a liltle more developed, and its light much 
brighter. A perfect insect does not change 
its skin. Glow-worms chieflv feed upon smal' 
slugs and snails.— (to R. W'. Pbthen.) 

" WIlRl Is a Wced?"-^A weed Is a plant 
which habitually grows wild in ground culti- 
vated for other plants ; and such plants are still 
ordinarily called weeds even when found grow- 
ing in uncultivated ground. Gardeners usually, 
but wrongly, applv the term " weed " to all 
wild plants.— (to H. G. Hares.) 

Treatment of Pel Mouse.— The cause of 
your mouse continually scratching itself and 
behaving as it does is thai its blood is over- 
hi-iited. Vou appear to have fed it on oris 
but the feedinR snould ' - . ^■ 



Wild Bird Protccllon and Nesting Bones, bv 
J. R. B. Masefield, M.A., published by Messr,-', 
Taylor Brothers. Leeds, 5s. In this small 
volume two subjects are taken together, which 
would have been better treated separately : be- 
cause, while a treatise upon nesting-boxes for 
the birds In our gardens may possess perennial 
interest, that half of the book which consists of 
reprints Of wild birds proteclion orders in iS'js 
and 1896 necessarily btcomes put of date :i> 
the years pass. With regard to nestlng-bo^e^ 
and nest-platforms for various kinds of birds, 
however, the book has much interesting in- 
formation and useful explanatory plates and 

From a Ruder.— Sir,— I have often thought 
that if you were lo estaUish a society of kind- 
ness to animals in your marvellous paper, TliR 
CouNTRV-SlDB. il would be a great success. 
I have taken the above ever since it first 
came out and I am very pleased to say that 
it can be pronounced perfect. If you publish 
this letter I would rather you did not publish 
my name, but the one I have signed myself 
in brackets.— Yours respeclfullv. Prevention, 
Swinton, Lanes. 



A Hint to Hdvertisers. 



The success of stt sdvertlsMneDt depends upon the way It Is drawn up and displayed. Advertisers 
can have this done entirely tree of chance by sending their Advertisements to the Imperial News Agency. 
3&4,Tndor Street, London, B.C. Although handling the advertising tof some of the largest firms in 
this country, this agency gives just the same perstmal attention to the wants of the small advertiser, and 



more than tite newspaper prices, sad yon get the advantage of expert advice. 



Take the Hint ! Ip 

THE IMPERIAL NEWS AQENCV, OtamA Pablkity Aiente, 2 & 4, Tudor St., London, E.C. 
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Work for the Week. 

PoMns up- 

BEDDING plants that are worth pot- 
ting up and saving, either to yield 
cuttings far propagation next Spring 
or 10 be used again tiiemselves, may be 
lifted now. The longest shoots should be 
shortened and all superfluous leaves picked 
off- This treatment is necessary for pelar- 
goniums and heliotropes. 
* Fuchsias may be kept dry 
after they have been potted, and 
when all the leaves have fallen 
off them the plants may be stored 
for the winter in any dry place 
out of the reach of frost. 

Cuttings of calceolarias and 
pentstemons may be planted 
up to the end of October. 
They root freely in light soil in 
an unheated frame, where they 
can be left for the winter. 

Tuberous begonias, when 
lifted, should be laid on ashes in 
a frame and kept dry until all 
the shoots have perished, when 
the tubers may be stored in flat 
boxes on a shelf or under a 
ureenhiHjse stage for the winter. 

Av^ Overerowdliic. 

When housing plants for the 
winter it is well to bear in mind 
that the conditions under glass 
will be much less favourable than 
those that the plants enjoyed in 
[he open, and therefore they 
must not be crowded or kept in 
a stuffy atmosphere. 

All inferior specimens should 
be destroyed, as it is better to 
have fifty picked ones for which 
there is nice accommodation 
than twice that number which 
would crowd and spoil each 

" Never bite off more than you 
can chew " is a wise maxim for 
gardeners, many of whonv spoil 
their efforts by attempting too 
much. Keep the ventilators of 
the greenhouses wide open ex- 
cept when the weather is too 
bad, and take the lights off all 
frames on all favourable days. 

A\[ shading should be off the glass by 
this, and on wet days, when work outside 
is impossible, the glass should be cleaned. 
In well-regulated gardens this is done 
immediately before the plants are housed. 
I( the plants can be turned once a week 
(>r so they will be all the better for it. 



Leaf soil — that is, decomposed tree 
k'jives — when properly prepared, is most 
valuable in gardening. At this tim? of 
venr it is easy to make preparations for a 
f,'ood supply. 

The leaves should be raked together in 
heaps and c,'*ted when convenient to a 
place in the open, making n kind of stack 
of ihi'm :iboul five feet high. If Ihpv are 
dry a little soil or stable manure may be 
llirovvn on the top of the slack lo keep it 



Market, and 



PkoU.) 



In a month after the slack has been Winter greens and broccoli should be 

formed it should be turned over, ar.d this looked after now, loosening the soil about 

operation should be performed every them if necessary, or even earthing them 

month until the leaves crumble easily into up as for potatoes if they are long-legged. 

soil. Cabbages for the early summer, such as 

Should there be many worms in the Ellam's Early, Enfield 

heap — and worms do somehow breed very Cocoanut, should be put 01 

fast in leaf soil^a sprinkling of fresh ing them 15 inches apart in me rows aim 

lime should be added as the heap is being 2 feet between the rows. 

lumed over. Leaf soil prepared in this -s^-j^^-^*'^ 

way is worth a pound a ton, . ,_- . « . 

An Old Garden 
Favourite. 

THOSE who are thinking— 
and who that has a gar- 
den is not? — of " bulbs " 
for next spring's beauty 
show, should not forget the 
sterling merits of some of the 
lymmon old-fashioned favourites 
of our ancestors. Of these the 
poet's or pheasant eye narcissus 
deserves almost first place. 

It is not, of course, suited to 
(he flower-beds specially laid out 
for display of colour in spring. 
It flowers rather late, for one 
:hing, and its bkJoms are pre- 
ceded by rather a wealth of grey- 
green ribbon foliage which looks 
graceful enough against the 
background of a shrubbery or 
some turfy comer of the garden, 
but gives an untidy aspect to a 
flower-bed in the foreground of 
the garden view. 

Planted in clumps and 
masses, however, it gives a 
starry aspect to the usually 
neglected backgrounds of our 
gardens, where few other plants 
will fk>urishi and its blossoms 
come just at the time when the 
blaze of early spring bulbs is 
dying out, and often it is a posi- 
tive relief to the eye to find that 
the kaleidoscope of colour which 
the " spring garden " presents 
has been removed by the gar- 
dener one morning, leaving only 
the white late-flowering narcissi, 
making a milky way of beauty 
fS. Caio. along the bypaths which are sel- 
dom trod. 

Because they are exceedingly 
In such soil the growth of begonias, cheap and exceedingly common is no 
ferns, calceolarias, primulas, and such- reason why the cheap varieties of the 
like soft-stemmed plants is most satisfac- poet's narcissus should be neglected, and 
tory. It is also good to mix with loam ihev are invaluable for cutting at a time 
or peat for plants generally. when decorating tkiwers are none too 



The FmCi NudMU. 



StTAwbBTiy B«d». - 

Strawberry beds may be seen to now. 
We have advised their making earlier than 
this, but it is sometimes inconvenient to 
plant them before October, as other crops 
are in the way. Strawberries like an 
open, well-manured soil and a position 
exposed to full sunshine. 

Perpetual strawberries are rapidly com- 
ing into favour, and when their cultiva- 
tion, which is easy enough, is understood. 01 my 
[hey are certain to be grown in most uniirii 
gardens. It is surprising how long they ull Im 
continue to fruit; we have gathered good Heshi 
berries from the same bed from June 10 S,0.. 



From a Btaitt.—" Dear Sir.— I find much 

ot interest each week in T11E Countby-Sim, 

and permit me lo offer you my thanks (or 

having given us a publication 10 excellent in 

respect of typography and illustrations, and — 

i 1 .im able to Judge — so reliable as 

:1s information. Along with several 

iends 1 apprec:ate very rnuch your 

eflorlR, week by week, nn behalf of 

1 of Ihp fountry. — Yours taithfuHy. 

■imm; Toft Mill Hous.-, Frlrjtnev. 

ni',, Scptemlx'r iilh, 1906." 



so far : 
regards 
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Some More About the Moon. 

By NORMAN LATTEY. 

ALTHOUGH the curious ring formations on the moon are 
as a ruie most uncarthlike, that mysterious globe is not 
without terrestrial features. Rugged mountains, groups 
and lofty ranges stretch for hundreds of miles across vast plains, 
bristling with towering peaks which cast spire-like shadows 

Jn the level surfaces below. So familiar are their appearance craterlets, which are probably 
and characteristics 



that they have 
eeived well-known 

fine photograph 
here reproduced, we 
see the lunar Alps, 
Apennines, and 

Caucausus Moun- 
tains, with even a 
Mont Blanc ! 

The first-named 
can be easily iden- 
tified in the picture, 
as they are deeply 
gashed on their 
lower slopes by the 
great Alpine Valley, 
a narrow wedge- 
shaped defile over- 
hung on each side 
by steep cliffs flank- 
ing it almost per- 
pendicularly for lis 
entire length of 
nearly one hundred 
miles, until it dies 
away in the lower 
foothills. 

Just below the 
upper and broader 
termination will be 
noticed a wavy 
ridge flinging a 
deep shadow to- 
wards the btack- 
aess of retreating 
night, one isolated 
crest whitened by 
the rays of the 

This is Mont 
Blanc, rising 12.000 
feet above its base. 
At the southern ex- 
tremity of the 
Alpine group lies 
Cassini, a remark- 
able ring - plaiii, 
nearly forty miles 
in diameter, sur- 
rounded by ft com- 
paratively low ,.,.--, 
border and including a similar but smaller formation nme miles 
across besides a liny deep crater and several hillocks. 

To the right of Cassini lie the lunar Caucausus Moun- 
tains almost obliterated by the overpowering sunlight. They 
boast one peak of 19.000 feet, and many others hardly inferior. 
Folkiwing iheir trend we reach (he outlying spurs of the mighty 
Apennines, and soon come to Mount Hadley, piercing the airless 
calm to height of 15,000 feet, its pointed shadow almost 
reaching the narrow ridge bordering the range. 



Photogiapli ot ft PoTHon ol tb« ttaon imii ti " tint QohIu. 



eevcnl monDtaln n 



Struggling out of the darkness will be noticed the Giant 
Archimedes, one of the finest isolated ring-plains on the moon. 
It is about 50 miles in diameter, with a massive rampart rising 
to an average height of ^,000 feet, its interior depressed some 
600 feet below the outside surface and strewn with minute 
volcanic vents. 

The two sharply 
defined " craters " 
close by are Autoly- 
cus and AristilUis, 
within each of 
which stands a 
central 
L'nder 
suitableillumination 
their complex sys- 
tems or radiating 
spurs and winding 
clefts make them 
magnificent tele- 
scopic objects on :i 
fine night about the 
time of ■' first 
quarter. " 

It will be ob- 
served that, as in 
tbe case of our 
great terrestrial 
ranges, the sides 
facing the " seas " 
—as doubtless the 
smooth expanses 
they border once 
, were — are exceed- 
ingly precipitous, 
while their land 
sides slope gently 
down to the general 
level. Could we 
hang suspended 
over the Rocky 
Mountains or the 
Andes at a height 
of a few hundred 
miles they would 
present much the 
.same appearance as 
the lunar ranges in 
the photograph, 
though with the re- 
flective medium of 
an atmosphere ihe 
dividing line be- 
tween night and 
day would not be 
so pronounced. 

At this time of 
the year the annual 
phenomenon of the 
Harvest Moon takes place, when by skirting along the southern 
horizon our satellite appears to prolong the twilight and 
enable harvesting operations (o be extended far into the 
evening. 

This effect is due to the inclination of the moon's orbit, nr 
path in space, to our horizon, causing her to rise in full glory 
at almost the same hour for several nights 
{Continued on page ^84.) 
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, Warham, Norfolk. 



I knoTv a church, 'tis lofty, wide, and 

Its roof the cloud-specked sky, its Ught the 

Its marbled columns, oaks, and stately 

With leafy gladts instead of flagged 

It's choir the sound of countless singing 

One glorious song of glad triumphant 
praise. , ^ , » 

The prayer, a Tuordless ivhisper, born of 

thought; 
The sermon, silence, and the Prtacher, 

God. 

pRANas C. Taylor, 

ON behalf of the sadly few peregrine 
falcons which stiti breed on the Cor- 
nish coast, a West Country reader 
writes : — " The nests of the peregrines are 
constantly robbed, I regret to say. One 
man especially is to blame in this matter. 
He goes to the coast with a friend or two 
every year to get the peregrines' eggs, 
and employs the Port Isaac fishermen to 
help him. Last May he paid a Port Isaac 
' fisherman 5s. for each egg. He had four 
up to that date. Soon this grand bird will 
vanish from our coast if this sort of thing 
is allowed to continue." May I ask all 
Cornish readers of Thb Counthy-Sidb, 
especially those who are members of the 
B.E.N.A.. to exert at once all the influence 
they can upon the County Council of 
Cornwall and the local press to have these 
depredations prevented next year? We 
need not blame the Port Isaac fishermen, 
althounih they accept a stranger's pay to 
rob iheir own beautiful coast of one of its 
charms, but the County Council hold the 
natural beauties of Cornwall in trust from 
the nation, and unless they now take 
measures to stop the extermination of the 
Peregrine Falcon they will cam the repro- 
bation of posterity. 

In time, no doubt, we shall leara to 
understand the causes of " freaks " in 
nature ; and already the experience of 
readers of The Country-Sidb points to the 
definite conclusion that the nature of the 
season has a potent influence in the pro- 
duction of abnormal forms of life. Last 
year, for instance, was prolific in ribbon- 
growths of plants and curious vegetable 
malformations. Scarcely a day passed 
in the summer of 1905 without eccentric 
specimens arriving at the office, and we 
published whole pages of pictures of them. 
At the same time, curiously deformed eggs 
of wild birds and poultry were very 
common, and many illustrations of these 
were published. 

This year, on the other hand, there has 
been a marked absence of ribbon growths 
of plants and deformed eggs, but in their 
place an exceeding abundance of multiple 
blossoms and double fruits, as well as 
many double eggs and eggs containing 
two young birds. One cannot help seeing 
in this parallel contrast in the animal and 
vegetable worlds the effect of the seasons — 
Inst yrar producing abnormal vegetable 
growths and deformed eggs, this year 



double flowers and double eggs. As to the 
reason why the two years should have 
differed so widely in their " freaks " we 
are quite in the dark as yet ; but the dif- 
ference itself is a fact worth noting. It 
would be very interesting also to know 
whether the difference extends to humanity 
— whether, that is to say, 1905 produced 
more deforraed children than usual, and 
whether 1906 will be found to have been 

* * * 

After reading my explanation of the 
apparent " fascination " of hares and 
rabbits by stoats and weasels, several 
correspondents ask if I can explain the 
" fascination " which a candle or lamp, 
etc., appears to have for moths and other 
night-Hying insects. The explanation is 
to be found, no doubt, in the character of 
the eyes of insects. These are large 
"compound " eyes — for, although many 
insects have small simple eyes as well, we 
may leave these out of consideration for 
the moment — and they consist of an im- 
mense number of radiating lenses, so 
arranged that the insect is immediately 
notified of the movement of anything in 
its neighbourhood, behind as well as in 
front. So far as its ordinary vision ie con- 
cerned, indeed, an insect lives, as it were, 
behind two semi-circular bow windows 
made up of innumerable tubes, each of 
which indicates the slightest change of 
light. 

When a flying bird appears behind an 
insect, the shadow of its movement affects 
the hindmost tubes and the insect goes 
ahead full speed to escape. When the 
shadow first strikes the lenses in front or 
at one side, its instantaneous flight corres- 
ponds. But when the full blaze of a 
lighted candle falls upon an insect's eyes 
—which are quite unfitted by nature for 
phenomena that do not exist in nature — 
all the lenses which the light does not 
reach register comparatively black 
shadow. So the insect blindly plunges 
forward in the direction of the light. 

In recoiling from collision with a lamp- 
shade or a gas-globe, the insect often gets 
into such a position that for the moment 
it cannot see the light; and then it will 
fly straight to the whitewashed ceiling, if 
in a room, or to the while sheet which in- 
sect collectors stretch behind and under 
their lights out-of-doors. Often a moth 
or a fly will continue to bang its head 
against a lighted cdling for half-an-hour, 
simply because its instinct teaches it that 
safety lies where it cannot see shadows. 
All animals, even human beings, are 
guided by the same instinct; as drivers, 
for instance, know when they have to 
pass into the outer darkness from the 
dazzling light of a passing motor-car. 

Once in London I witnessed a very in- 
teresting example of the sensibility of the 
eyes of insects to a passing shadow. I 
happened to be on the bridge over the 
Serpentine between Hyde Park and Ken- 
sington Gardens on a sunnv summer day 
at noon, looking at the swarming fish in 
the water below, fthen a pigeon flew over 



at a considerable height and, to my sur- 
prise, the line of its flight across the water 
was marked by a long line of rings caused 
by rising fish. It seemed as if all the fisn 
were trying to take a bite out of the pass- 
ing shadow of the bird. What had 
happened, of course, was that, as the 
bird's shadow passed, all the little insects 
upon which it fell, as they danced over the 
water, instinctively darted downwards and 
so came within range of the watching fish. 
Thus what we regard as the attraction of 
moths to a candle would more properly be 
regarded as their repulsion from the outer 
darkness. If strong, localised lights, such 
as man uses in his lamps and candles, had 
existed in nature, the instincts of night- 
flying insects would no doubt have been 
adapted to resist their " attraction "; but 
the use of fire by man is, so to speak, quite 
a novelty on the earth, and wild creatures 
have no proper means of dealing with its 
dangers. 

A correspondent asks me why the mal- 
lard — the male wild duck— toses his splen- 
did colouring in summer and becomes as 
brown as, only a little darker than, his 
mate. Is it not surprising that, with 
hundreds of books about British birds on 
the publishers' shelves, we should be 
obliged 10 puzzle out such questions as he 
asks for ourselves? There are plenty of 
books that will accurately describe for you 
all the minute details of the six different 
states of plumage which the mallard as- 
sumes during his life, but not one will 
even give you a hint — so far as I know— 
of the reason of the changes. 

It is not a moult which the gorgeous 
mallard undergoes when he puts on the 
sober garb of his wife in summer. His 
brilliant feathers actually lose tiieir sheen 
and distinctive tints ; and when he is 
partly through the change he is a very 
blotchy person indeed. The reason for his 
change is to be found in a peculiarity M>in- 
mon to ducks and some other waterfowl 
of moulting all of their flight feathers at 
once, and so becoming for a time incap- 
able of flight. Then the mallard, it is 
manifest, stands very utgently in need of 
extra protection, and he assumes his dull 
colours just before he drops his wing' 
feathers. 

* • « 

So far, however, the explanation only 
shifts the difliculty a stage further back, to 
the question ; why do most ducks and 
other water-fowl moult their flight 
feathers all together, so as to be tempor- 
arily unable to fly? But this question is 
not diflficult to answer. Other birds can- 
not afford to make a clean job of their 
moult, so to speak. They always stand in 
need of their wings, and are, therefore, 
obliged to moult their flight feathers In 
single pairs as far as possible, so as tj 
cause the least diminution in their powers 
of Right, and always to keep one wing 
equal in power to the other. This is almost 
more important than that both wings 
should be powerful ; for. If you cut both of 
a bird's wings, It will still be able to fly a 
little, whereas if you only cut one it can- 
not fly at all for some time. 
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Water-fowl, however, have a great ad- 
vantage over other birds in that they can 
breed in places where no enemies can pene- 
trate; and so great is the abundance of 
water-food in surnmor that a duck need 
never come out of his refuge among the 
water plants. When, on the other hand, 
winter sets in and the water freezes in the 
haunts of the wild duck, it is a very dilTer- 
ent matter. No bird is then more e.tposed 
to the attacks of enemies than he; and, as 
a matter of fact, he is usually compelled lo 
migrate great distances to be able 10 live 
through the winter at all. And everywhere 
the wandering, succulent duck is llie 
choice food of every creature strong 
enough and swift enough to catch him. 
No wonder, then, that most water-fowl 
have acquired the peculiar habit of moult- 
ing all their flight feathers at once during 
the summer, when they do not need them 
al ail, so that they may have a complete, 
new set of strong feathers when- they will 
need them very badly. 

But it is always the case in evolution 
that when a particular ci^ature gains a 
special advantage, like this simultaneous 
moult of the ducks' flight feathers, it 
multiplies on the strength thereof to the 
full limit of possibility, and is very soon, 
so far as the individual is concerned, no 
better off than before. We see it in our 
own struggle for existence. It does not 
matter how wealthy or powerful a nation 
may be, it always expands its needs to the 
full limit of its wealth and power, and its 
problem remains the same— how to save 
the bulk of its members from- starvation. 
Perhaps political economists will invent a 
scheme to save humanity from this other- 
wise inevitable result of the natural 
struggle for existence ; but no one has yet 
invented such a scheme for the ducks. 



Tliey not only breed in countless thou- 
sands on inaccessible northern waters, but 
may be found running all sorts of risks 
near any little pond or streamlet in tem- 
perate regions. It is not enough that the 
idle drakes, who spend the livelong sum- 
mer days, doing nothing in particular, ex- 
cept watting until their wives or other 
drakes' wives come off (he nest, should 
not need to come out from the rushes. 
Where the margin of rushes is narrow, so 
large and brilliant a bird as the drake in 
his breeding plumage would infallibly be 
discovered by many enemies. So he has 
been obliged to acquire the gift of getting 
rid of his finery, in order to skulk in 
humble safety through the dangerous 
period when he cannot fly. This, I take 
it, is the answer to my correspondent's 
question. The mallard has acquired the 
gifi of dropping all of his (light feathers at 
once, in order to fly well in autumn, and 
then has been forced to drop his finery 
when he cannCt fiv at all. 



.\ Scottish reader {Mr. W. N. Macart- 
ney, Glasgow) suggests an interesting 
subject of inquiry, concerning which I 
shall be glad to have the help of readers in 
general : — " What birds use nests for other 
than breeding purposes, and where do 
birds roast during the greater part of the 
year?" Now, we all know that the 
house-sparrow collects feathers in late 
line a cosy roosting-nest for 



himself in winter. Does the tree-sparrow, 
or any other bird, do this ? 1 have known 
a house-sparrow to line an old thrush's 
nest with feathers for winter occupation. 
Is this at all usual? I have discovered in 
winter as many as eight bluetits all roost- 
ing together in a bunch in the middle of 
a dense 1 horn-bush overhanging a 
stream; and 1 have put my hand Into 
a hole in a hay-stack and discovered a 
warm company of — It seemed — about a 
dozen wrens snugly sleeping together. 

I have also known the wren, In sum- 
mer, to fill, at night, one of the extra 
" cock-nests " which this bird always 
builds, with the family that had just flown 
from his business nest ; and in mid-winter 
I have seen wrens flying up into the aban- 
doned martins' nests, under the eaves to 
roost. Also on migration foreign martins 
use our abandoned martins' nests as lodg- 
ings for the short time they stay with us. 
Moorhens, again, build extra platform- 
nests for their young to roost upon ; and, 
so far as my observation goes. It seems 
that, when the moorhens rear a second 
brood, the young birds of the first brood 
help to build the nest, and also to look 
after the second family. In winter I have 
often found birds dead— especially yellow- 
hammers and blackbirds — upon the nests 
of other species ; but It is probable that the 
bodies were left there by stoats or weasels, 
which used the nests as dining tables. 
The subject, however, is a very Interest- 
ing one, and I shall be glad to receive 
notes of our readers' observations of the 
use of nests for other than breeding places 
and the roosting places of birds, 

I do not think — this in reply to a 
reader — that there Is any reason to suppose 
that the instinct of migration was acquired 
by birds when the seas over which they 
pass were solid land. We have only to 
credit birds with the some instinctive 
knowledge of the eold winds, which is 
common to all insects and all creatures 
which prey upon them, to understand why 
they fly when the cold wind blows; and so 
long as they do this, and do not allow 
themselves to be carried out of sight of the 
land that they are leaving until they can 
see the opposite coast, it does not matter 
where they start in England ; they must 
reach .Africa all right, barring accidents 
by the way. 

Originally, no doubt, the migrants did 
not move until they were thus compelled 
to fly or die ; but as by timely flight genera- 
tion after generation saved their own lives 
and returned to rear children to inherit 
their habits, the Instinct to fly when the 
cold winds blew naturally became fixed 
and stereotyped in the mind of each mi- 
grant species; until now each kind has 
acquired the habit of moving at approxi- 
mately the same date every year, when- 
ever the wind is in a chilly quarter. 

The value of this simple theory — which 
is my own — lies in Its explanation of 
exactly those problems which have always 
been regarded as mysterious and inexplic- 
able. I refer to such facts as the depar- 
ture of the o'd cuckoos soon after mid- 
summer, leaving their young to follow 
as they can ; and the common practice for 



the young of many other kinds to start on 
their own account, while their parents are 
still busy with second or third broods. For 
in either case we have only to understand 
that each bird departs when it conveni- 
ently can, and the sooner the better. Old 
cuckoos have nothing to detain them, and 
the chill, even In a midsummer wind, will 
suffice to start them, though their young 
must wait until tliey are strong on the 
wing. With the other birds the case Is 
simply reversed. The fledged young of 
the first brood are free to"go whenever the 
chill wind of early autumn supplies the 
impulse; while their parents must wait 
until they have reared their later broods. 

I have discussed this question at some 
length, because the tide of migration is 
now running strongly, and it is much 
more interesting to watch the movements 
of the birds when you have some " work- 
i.ng plan " into which they seem to fit. 
Take the common»housc-marlins, for In- 
stance. As their gatherings on the roofs 
increased last month, one was able to see 
that they had had a successful breeding 
season. Then there came a chilly wind 
from the north one evening, and one said, 
" This will take away the house-martins." 
And so it did ; for next morning the num- 
bers were very markedly reduced. But 
the cold wind was still blowing, and we 
said that it would bring more martins 
from further north. And so it did : for 
when the wind dropped before mid-day. the 
roofs became as crowded with Utile black- 
and-white birds as before. In the even- 
ing you could tell that they were strangers 
by the desperate squabbles which occurred 
for sleeping room In the various nests. 
And so it goes on. 

E. K&y RobioBon. 



A Forest t6gbt. 

After day's long splendour, darkness bringelh 



Stately sylvan monarchs, oak and ash and 

beech, 
In the fragrant stillness nestle each to each; 
Drowsy Ihorn and alder, ivied arms out- 



Come and let us wander dusky glade and 

Ere the glimmer eastward brighlens into 

Come and let us taste' what magic of delight 
Fills the leafy shadows of a forest night I 

Mysteries undreamed of, scents all strange and 

Floating from the tree-tops, linger at vour 

feet; 
Day has no such odours, breathing unknown 

bliss— I ^ 

Sun can never show you scenes s(i' deaf ai 

this! 

M.iv Byron. 
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Some More about the Moon. 

(Continued jrom page 281.) 
These conditions recur, but not to such a 
marked extent, in October, when it is 
known as the Hunter's Moon. 

Of course, the rising of the moon at 
nearlj' the same liour for several 
happens every month, but usually 
light or the early mornings, and no 
period of "full," hence attention 
drawn to it as at the time of the 
equinox, which usually occurs about 
September 23rd, 

In the Antipodes the conditions are re- 
versed, and the Harvest Moon takes place 
at the time of our spring, or Vernal 
Equinox, which is, however, the com- 
mencement of the southern 



The Week's WiM Life in 
Pictiires. 

{See page 28g.) 
11 IPS and haws (i) are the familiar 
jl hedgerow fruits of autumn, the 
' scarlet hips growing on the wild 
roses and the dark red haws on the haw- 
thorn. The common wild rose is the dog 
rose; and although some botanists would 
make a number of different kinds out of 
the dog rose, it Is better for ordinary folk 
to lump them all together as one, because 
the different so-called species run mto one 
another so much that there is no telling 
where one begins and another ends. There 
are other wild roses, of course ; but from 
all of these the common dog rose is easily 
distinguished. The field rose, for in- 
stance, always has trailing stems, but the 
dog rose grows up to a fair height. The 
wild burnet rose is scarcely a foot high, 
and the downy rose has a great many 
straigki, slender prickles instead of the 
few stout and curved prickles along the 
shoots of the dog rose. Lastly, the sweet 
briar rose has scented leaves. 
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attitude when with 
wrinkled wings it simulates a withered 
leaf. This picture shows the same moth 
with wings spread smoothly in readiness 
for flight; and it is very interesting that, 
when in this position, the moth usually 
shivers its wings very slightly, causing 
their markings to look more like the round 
eyes of some larger creattire. Thus the 
moth, as is so often the case, seems to 
have acquired two methods of protection, 
looking like a withered leaf when at rest 
and like some dangerous creature when 
alarmed, thus, perhaps, gaining the in- 
stant of time needed for escape. 

S- — The coots— easily distinguished from 
moorhens by having a white — instead of a 
red, shield on their foreheads — arc now 
beginning to assemble in flocks in their 
winter quarters. During the breeding 
season coots are very pugnacious, often 
driving away waterfowl much more de- 
sired than themselves ; but, when nursery 
cares for the year are over, they become 
oomparatively sociable, and they ari 
always interesting occupants of lake or 
mere. There has been some discussion in 
The CouNTRV-SiDE as to whether coots 
cover up their eggs on leaving the nest 
after the manner of grebes and ducks ; and 
the question has been dedded in the 
negative- 

6. — The Branched Bur-reed is the com- 
monest and handsomest of its fanjily. At 
this season the fluffy male flowers have 
disappeared ; and only the spiky balls of 
fruit, into which the clusters of female 
flowers have developed, remain. In the 
winter these provide food for green finches, 
which alone seem to have the strength and 
dexlerity of bill required to extricate the 
seeds. The simple Bur-read bears its 
flowers and fruits on one straight stalk, 
and the small Bur-reed is a floating water- 
plant ; 90 it is easy to distinguish the 
common Branched Bur-reed by its sturdy 
upright siems growing above the water, 
with flowers and fruit borne on its 
branches. 



or unicorn, sheep in this country ; but among 
The animats presented bv H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales to 'ihe Zoological Society is a pair 
of rams of this breed now exhibited in ths 
Regent's Park. 

Of the head of one of these Mis» Nellie 
Hadden has made a spirited sketch, which she 
has presented to the Museum, where it is 
placed alongside one of the skulls. These 
sheep may be regarded as analogues ol the 
curious solid-hoofed pigs, in which the two 
main hoofs are completely fused Together. Id 
both cases the variation appears 10 breed true. 

An interesting addition to Ihe splendid 
of hybrid pheasants in the North Hall 



: Mus 






; but in all probabiUty it originally 
escaped from gardens, \ihere it is still cul- 
tivaCt^d, because its leaves are one of the 
ingredients used to give a finishing touch 
to some summer beverages, such as cham- 
pagne cup. Individually its flowers are 
very pretty, of heavenly blue, with the 
stamens standing up together like a 
purplish -black pillar in the middle. Too 
often, however, the flowers turn down- 
wards, so that you cannot see their beauty, 
and the rest of the plant is rank and hairj'. 

3.^ — This nest of the common shrew was 
made of coarse grass and leaves in the 
middle of a grass field, containing five 
younR ones, with eyes not opened. It 
was found on October nth last year; so it 
is manifest that the shrews raise more 
than one brood in the year. Though the 
nests are seldom found, shrews themselves 
arc very common objects of the country at 
this time of the year, when you frequently 
come across them lying dead on the paths 
in shrubberies and coppices. TTie reason 
for this has been much discussed ; but 
there is little doubt that they are killed by 
cats and perhaps other creatures of prey, 
which do not like them as food, 

4.- — We have already given a picture of 
the angle-shades moth, now common, in 



Additions to tbe Natural 
History Masenm. 

Br R. Lydekker. 

VISITORS to the Museum have been long 
fnmiliar with the section of the stem o( 
the giant W'ellinglonia {SequoHa gigan~ 
lea) from California, which now stands against 
the south wall of the North Hatl. 

Some Time ago one half of this section was 
carefully polished so as to exhibit jn the clearest 
possible manner its annual lines ol growth. 
Recently these have been numbered and 
counted, so as to allow of the determination 
of the approximate age of the tree. This can 
be done very closely indeed, and it appears that 
the tree was a young sapling in the year 
557 A.D., that is to say, in the time of Justinian, 
or. in other words, at the commencement of 
the "Middle Agea." Other contemporary 
events are recorded in their respective places 
in the section. 

For many years the Museum has possessed 
B couple of skulls of a remarkable breed of 
sheep from Nepal or Tibet characterised by 
the fusion of the two horns into a solid single 
mass, which curves back over the neck in such 
manner that it is often necessary to cut off 
the tip to prevent it growing into (be flesh of 
the animal. 

Till recently little or nothing more appears 
to have been known about these single-horned. 



gold and the silver pheasant, pre- 
sented by Mr. A. E. Scott, of Alton, Hamp- 
shire, k is (he first e^tample of such a hybrid 
received at the Museum, and presents in some 
degree the characters of both parents. 

Sfeniion was made some time ago in these 
notes of a model of the skeleton of a small 
fossil horse (Hippidium nio^ccum), remark- 
able for Ihe great relative size of lis skull 
(which is actually larger than that of an 
ordinary horse some two hands tall), and for 
the length of the slits at the sides of the nose- 
bones of the latter. When this specimen was 
first exhibited it was placed in the gallery of 
fossil mammals on the right side of the main 
entrance, but it has now been removed to Ihe 
North Hall alongside a skeleton of the modem 

Fossil animals are generally (although 
erroneously) regarded as rather a dry subject, 
but even if he labour under this misapprehen- 
sion, the visitor lo the Museum should iM 
emit to enter the Fossi! Mammal Gallery in 
order to see the wonderful skull of the father of 
all the elephants — otherwise Palceomastodon — 
brought back from the Egyptian Desert and 
placed on view in one of the elephant cases. 

The state of preservation of the teeth is 
literally marvellous in the case of a creature 
which lived tens of thousands of years ago : 
and the visitor, with the aid of the models ul 
an adjacent cbm, can readily see the manner 
in which this primitive creature became modi- 
fied into the gigantic elephants of to-day. 



Land and Fresh W«lcr SheUt ^The Erst 

edition of Lionel E. Adams's " Collector's 
Manual of British Land and Fresh Water 
Shells " was excellent ; and its success led to 
the publication of a second edition, which li 
belter. The author has steered a (airly even 
course between the Scylla and Cbarybdls of 
natural science — the hostile camps of the 
"splitters" and the "lumpers," i.e., those 
who would class all varieties as separate 
species, and those who lump as many species 
ai possible into one — and no intelligent be- 
ginner ought to be unable to identify any kind 
of land or freshwater shell from this lillle 
book. Identification would, however, be made 
more certain if the book contained an anatvlical 
key. The book is published by Messrs. Taylor 
Brothers, Leeds, at 8s. with plain and los. 6d. 
wlTh coloured plates, nett. As the plates are 
ii some cases too highly coloured, the plain 
edition is recommended. 

The Zoo in Yoar Own Home. 

Life-Uke Stereographs of The Zoo, 30 sub- 
jects, 3d. each, post free. — Write STereoscope 
Dept., "The Coun try-Side, " 2*4, Tudor 
Street, London, E,C. List of subjects: — 

I. Pelicans. 1. Mounting the Elephant. 3. 
The Elephant Ride. 4. Giraffes. 5. Flamin- 
goes. 6. Polar Bear. 7, The Bear Pit- 8, 
The Lion Cage. 9. Tbe Lion Cage. 10. 
Cockatoo Aviary. 11. Spoiled Hyxnas. 11. 
Llamas. 13. Griffin Vulture. 14. Chacms 
Baboon. 15. Brown Bear. 16. Porcupines. 
17 Sacred Baboon. i3. Sea-Lions and Pen- 
guins. 19. The Linn Cage. so. Bactrian 
Camel, ai. Kolbe's Vulture, For new seriea 
see page iv. 
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Cottespondenn vnll greatly obligt by lantiitg poisonous properties of yew, tbe following 

on one s\d» of the paper only. may be of interest as showing Ihe effect on 

Jtgo'l Goldibuy. — Sir, — A small iiample human beings to be falal. A short time ago 
of the Jago's goldsinny {Ctenolahrus rufeslris a donkey sprayed into a churchyard in Done- 
Cuji.)wa5 taken at Great Yarmouth in a shrimp gal, and after sampling an Irish yew was 
net on June 5th and was Itroughl io me by taken ill, and died. Last week an inhabitant 
the shrimper for idenlificalion. Hitherto k of the village, a man of weak intellect, wish- 
has not been recorded for Norfolk. Dr. Day ing Io lake his life, aiso ate some of the leaves 
(" British Fishes ") gives several occurrences — from the same yew, and was found in a semi- 
one recorded by Tom Edward at Banff, two at unconscious state with his mouih and pockets 

full of yew leaves. He 



Cooks, Belfast. 

Flg-SeeJ* — Sir. — I 
sec in The Countrv- 
SiDE tor ihls week a 
statement that the fig- 
tree does not bear true 
seeds. About seven or 
eight years ago a seed- 
ling grew up in a cin- 
der path in our gar- 



whal it was 
planted it I 



Riga's Galdilnnj. 

n in a shrimp act, and ii tbe 1 
un oQ (Le coast of Norlolk. 






is a flourishing fig- 
tree about eight feet in 
height. Our garden is 



Berwick, four lor Redcar in Yorkshire, 1 
on the south coast as somewhat commor 
A few occurrences are given for Ireland. 
is a sturdy little fish allied to the wrasses 
rock-haunting family. It does not frequ 
tidal harbours, but keeps to deep waters : 
has been observed to sleep 



other (ig-ti 



, (Miss) I 



nd OxLEV, Rotherham, 

>r. An Aqaatic RnbUt Sir,— While on a 

It small island in Mulroy Bay a dog, which was 

3 with us, amused himself chasing rabbits 

nt through the bracken and long grass. One 

it rabbit, apparently cut off from its burrow, 
although not pursued by 



(Mobius. Zool. Garl., 1867). Its flesh is (aid the dog, plunged 
10 be "bad, soft, insipid, foul smelling, of large rock, abaut 30 yards away, and hid in 
« greenish colour, and cursed by the fishermen, the long grass growing on the top. — Yours, 
who, in Dublin Bay, say, ' When you catch a etc., C. E. Cookf, Netting Hill House, Bel- 
poison brame, up lines and go home.' " The fast. 

colours are usually a golden hue. darker on Blrdi DejerHng Handled Eggi — Sir,— 

the back, lins reddish, dorsal fin has a black Many years ago when a boy at school It was 

blotch, and there is another at the commence- a recognised thing with the boys that certain 

ment of ihe caudal fin. ft grows to a length birds would forsake their nests if in their 

oi five inches. The present example is three absence the eggs was taken out and handled. 

inches long. It is to be seen, with a number The woodpigeon was one of these. There were 

of other fishes taken in the shrimp nets this other small birds, not many. This was in 

ninmer, in the old Tolhouse Museum at Yar- Cornwall.— Yours, etc., H. Hill, Hill Side, 

mouth, a quaint old structure which every Newbury, 
CouNTRT-SiDS reader should visit when holi- Sprouting Lemoa Pips. 

day-making in the ancient bloater town. — — Sir, — Some years ago 

Yours, etc.. A. H. Pattbrson, Great Yar- this matter was discussed 

mouth. in the pages of " Hard- 

The Came of Hoaer-Dew. — Sir, — In your wicke's Science Gossip," 

issue of September, it is stated that " of and in the course of the 

course, it is well known that this ' honey-dew ' correspondence it was 

t« caused by aphides or plant-lice." Is this so stated by Dr. P. Q. Kee- 

well known? I imagined it to be a popular gan that spectroscopical 

error, because the presence or absence of experiments had shown the 

honey-dew, or its appearance at all, seems to green colouring matter 

bear no relation to the eilent of infection by found in the leaves inside 

■phides, and is often a maximum when no the lemon or orange to 

aphides are present at all. The true eiplana- have a different chemical 

tion is that it is an exudation of sap through combination from that of 

the pores of the leaves, due to irregularities the true chlorophyll which 

In 'ts circulation on account of variations in had been developed undfr 

temperature and moisture. It is true that sunlight. The subject is 

aphides do cause a sticky deposit ; but this is of interest and of some im- 

iiot the cause of " honev-dew. "—Yours, etc., portanee scientifically, as 

<Rev.) A. H. WoLLEY-DoD, Walton-on- incidentally the necessity of 

Thames. sunlight for the develop- /,j„,„j 

Gall Robbing Otter.— Sir,— Once, whilst ment of chiorophyll 

boating near the mouth of the River Teign, I questioned, for light 

saw an otter capture a large fish, and emerge light would be quenc 

from the water with it. No sooner had it Ions before it cc 

reached land than a gull swooped down and penetrate the skin 

snatched the prev from its vcrv jaws. Does lemon and reach 

this often happen ?— Yours, etc.. C. W. some expert in sped 

H0PKINBOS. Shepherd's Rush. the matter, for that sei 

Msa Poisoned by Yew.— Sir,— In view of to settle it.— Yours, etc 

tbe recent discussion in your paper as to the ley. 



Wup and Calcrplllar.- Sir,- Wbile I was 

standing beneath a tree to-day a wasp and a 
caterpillar came tumbling together to the 
ground, touching me as they fell. This drew 
my attention to the struggle that was going 
on, the wasp attacking the caterpillar at the 
tail end of its body, which it eventually com- 
pletely severed. While th>s was taking place 
the caterpillar, which was black and yellow 
with a large black head, turned round from 
time to time and attacked the wasp and they 
struggled mouth tA mouth. Finally the wasp 
moved away a short distance with a 
portion of the caterpillar's body, seem- 
ing to gloat over and feed on it. In 
a few seconds an ant came running towards 
the caterpillar and began, apparently, attempt- 
ing to suck its injured body. The caterpillar 

three times, after which, being unable to bear 
the sight, of the carnage any longer. I pvtl 
down my foot and crushed the life out of all 
Three insecU.— Yours, etc., T. Taylor-Rvan, 
Florence House, West Bournemouth. |Bolh 
wasps and ants regularly kill caterpillars and 
carry them off to feed their young, but I have 
never known a wasp to attack this kind of 
caterpillar. — evidently a buil-lip. — Ed.[ i 

Bird's Griel. — With reference to your re- 
marks on " the duration of a bird's grief," I 
have a note of a spotted flycatcher's nest being 
roWied of live eggs on June Sth, and on June 
13th the same birds had a new nest contain- 
ing one egg. and another clutch of five was 
laid. In this instance the eggs were fresh 
when taken, and in such cases I believe the 
hen bird soon lays ag^n, but once " the fury 
of incubation," as Gilbert White terms it, is 
upon her, she exhibits great distress and it 
might be long ere she repaired the damage. — 
Yours, etc.. W. ) Hughes, Lesbury, R.S.O. 

The Wryneck's Tongue .—Some standard 
works on British birds state that the tongue 
of the wryneck is similar to that of the wood- 
pecker, i.e., having a barbed tip, by means 
[>f which grubs and other insects are drawn 
out of the crevices in which they lurk. Our 
photographic contributor, Mr. G. Parkin, and 
other readers of The Countbv-Side confidently 
stated, however, that this was not the case, 
as they had carefully examined the tongues of 
dead birds of both k'nds ; and this illustra- 
tion from photographs of the tongues liy Mr. 
Parkin establishes the correctness (.f their 
In the lower part of the piclur* 






oscopy will take uj 
ms to be the onlv wg. 
, F, J. Gborcb, Chor 



A Qaesdon of Tongnei. 



the complete tongues are shown nearly natural 
si^e. with their long tendons still attached, 
.^hnve the tips of the same two tongues are 
shown slightly magnified. Of both pairs tb* 
tongue of the green woodpecker is the upper, 
most, and magnified its barbs are very plaioa 
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Kulrtl Ud Wood-pt^coD.— Sir,— 1 was hid- 
ing' up Cor wood-pigeons coming io a pea-Geld, 
in a shelter made in ctie fence, and had set up 
my wooden decoy pigeon in the field to attract 
them, whni I heard a screeching cry and, 
peeping out, I saw a kestrel hovering over the 
decoy. Just then he swooped down upon it, 
but, to his surprise no douBl, found it was 
made ol wood. Surely it is unusual for a kes- 
trel to taite a wood-pigeon? — Yours, etc., L. 
G. Sampson, Kissingland, Suffolk. [Very un- 
usual, indeed, 1 imagine. — Ed.] 

Cruelty la Foxm, — Sir,— Some little time 
ago 1 read in your paper an account which 
staled that a certain bunt had practiced a bar- 
barous cruelty upon a fox, viz,, in order to 
extract it from rts earth they had driven a 
corkscrew-like instrument' into its vitals, and, 
If my memory serves me right, you hoped, if 
the story were true, the people of the neigh- 
bourhood would boycott the responsible mem- 
bers of that hunt. I think I can throw some 
light on the subject. I think there has prob- 
ably been a mistake, and one that is easily 
accounted for. There is an instrument rather 
like a double corkscrew that is used, not to 
drive into the vitals of foses and pine martens, 
but into their Ifair or fur in order to bring 
them out alive. I have seen one of these in- 
struments, and have known a female pine 
marten thus captured without any bodily in- 
jury having been inHicied on her. It may 
not be exactly a kind action, but it is not the 
cruel one your correspondent supposed. — 
Yours, etc. (Rev.) A. Bbrthak Hutton, Pit- 
sea, Essex. [Our correspondent was ijuoting 
from the Standard, and it was subsequently 
Slated, I believe, that the instrument relerred 
to would not be used again. — Ed.) 

Premature F»il »l Beech L«av« — Sir,— .A 
group of fairly large and comparatively young 
beech trees in Richmond 
Park last month presented 
what 1 think must be a 
very abnormal aspect. 
Beech trees in their prime 
usually retain the verdure 

part of October, but on 
September 15th the trees 
in question were already 
quite bare of leaves. The 
colour of the shedded leaves 
was in most cases perfectly 
brown with no approach to 
the true autumn tint, but 
a small percentage of the 
shed leaves were quite 
green, a fact which 
would seem to suggest 
that many of the leaves 
had fallen while still green. 
The 



which I have chiefly studied thes 
this year ; in many other districts that I have 
visited, the development of late foliage on 
the oak trees does not appear to have been so 
pronounced as in the Kentish weald. The 
question [ wish to ask in connection with this 
" midsummer shoot " is whether' It has been 
found to be connected in any degree with cli- 
matic conditions. In a cold temperate climate, 
like that of England, where J^uerciu robut 
flourishes so well, the " midsummer shoot " is 
a normal phenomenon ; but is this the case in 
a warm temperate climate like that of Italy 
or Spain, where the common oak of England 
does not thrive so well ?— Yours, etc., L. C. 
W. BoNACiNA, F.A. Met. Soc. [This second 
growth of foliage seems common to oaks all 
over the world. It occurs with the Himalayan 
oaks, .and is, perhaps, most marked in the 
ilex or evergreen oak, which is not a native 
of Britain.- Ed.] 

Rabbit's Halfarmed Teeth.- Sir,— I enclose 
a photograph showing curiously malformed 
teeth (both upper and lower) of a wild rabbil 
which was killed in this district. As may be 
seen, the lower teeth curve over and very much 
above the nostrils when the mouth is closed, 
the longer one having grown very much to 
one side, the shorter one taking an almost 
upright direction. These measured respec- 
tively lH in. and i} in. from «he surface of the 
gums. Although these teeth are strange, they 
do not, I think, equal in peculiarity the one 
in the upper jaw seen to be curving into the 
roof of the mouth. This tooth not only entered 
the flesh of the roof of the mouth, but, still 
curving, was found to incline towards the 
nostrils. Further examination of the flesh just 
within the lips below the nostrils discovered 
the presence of a hard substance, a very slight 
pressure on which brought the tip of the tooth 



lot fallen 
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the igth i 

still unripe 

phenomena 

treme drought and heat 01 

the late summer? If so, 

the effect has been very 

local and restricted, for 

other beeches in Richmond filofo.] 

Park were in the normal 

state. The beech trees Pitt only can be ■ 

under discussion are appar- ot tlie mouih, but 

entlv otherwise healthy. — 

You'rs, etc., L. C. W. 
BoNACiNA. X, Greencrolt Gardens. Hampstead. 
The " MldiDininer Shoot " ol the Oak.— Sir. 
— In the great oak woodlands of Ihe we.ild of 
Kent there has been this year, as it seems to 
me, quite an abnormally large growth of fresh 
midsummer foliage.' The length of the July 
shoots is remarkable, being generally con- 
siderably greater than thai of the May shoots, 
and the light green or reddlsh-grren tint of the 
fresh foliage, mingled with the full dark-green 
hues of last spring's foliage, has presented, 
during the past month, a decidedly incongru- 
ous aspect. Upon oaks ol great size, how- 
ever, the growth of late foliage has been com- 
paratively slight. That portion of the iveald 
lying south of Sevenoaks is the district in 



Rabbit with Ovarsiown Tsotli. 



through. It was then seen that this tooth 
passing through the roof of the mouth had 
described rather more than a complete circle, 
the 1ip passing the root of the tooth a little 
outride of it. The animal was in excellent 
condition with a large amount ot fat about 
the loins, and weighed (paunched) 2 lb. 1001. 
The problem arises, how could the animal 
have fed with Its teeth in this condition? 

side, and even there the way seemed almost 
completely blocked bv the curving upper toolh. 
How, Indeed, could it nibble off its foixl al all ? 
Yours, etc, F, C. Snkll, nuildhall Street, 
Canterbury. [No doubt the animal became 
expert In placing its mouth sideways to the 



ground and pulling off bits of herbage. Tbe 
malformation appears to have commenced by 
the right hand' tooth in the lower jaw burning 
to one side, probably through some injury. 
Thus It ceased to meet and grind down the 
upper tooth on this side and both grew longer 
and longer in their natural curves, Ihe upper 
inwards and the lower outwards, ' After a 
time the growth of these teeth prevented the 
pair next to them from meeting, and these 
also commenced to grow abnormally ; but at 
tht time of <the rabbit's death they had not 
become so long or so curved as the others. — 
Ed.] 

BlickpoM and (he Sea.— Sir,— In reference 
to your article on Blackpool in the issue of 
September ist, whife at school <al Rossatl) two 
tales were in existence as to the encroachment 
of the sea. One. for which, as far as I recol- 
lect, the authority is " A History of Rossall " 
says that some 300-400 years ago a village 
pxisted where It is now deep water, well be- 
low low-water mark. The name is said to 
have been Thornton, and a village about two 
miles inland also tjears that name; It is sup- 
posed that the present v111ag[e received lis 
name from those who, ousted by Ihe sea from 
their (irBl site, were driven inland to seek t 
fresh habitation. The other tale, which was 
one of the regular school yarns, states that 
some 10-15 years after the foundation of the 
school (1844). cricket and football v«re played, 
where now hockey Is the game played be- 
tween, and sometimes in, the tides. I per- 
sonally know that unt'l the present sea-wall 
was built, the school grounds were frequentlv 
flooded, and I have many times seen the foot- 
ball grounds immediately behind the sea-wsll 
deluged by huge breakers which swept clean 
up and over the wall.— Yours, etc., H. 
MusPKr. Laboratory. Lyddon Terrace. I^eds. 
HummlBg in the Air.— 

Sir,^ — I heard this when on 
an open heathy piece of 
ground at Land's End two 
years ago and came to the 
conclusion that it could 
only be produced by the 
bees on the flowers and 
other Insects high above 
me, of which I i^aught 
sight by careful watching. 
The small insects men- 
tioned by J. A. Jack (No, 
70, p. 149) were probably 
gnats which commonly fly 
in more Or less large 
clouds round the tops of 
trees and other eleialed ob- 
jects, especially in the 
evening, and can be heard 

tance according to size ot 
cloud. Their singing, 
however, is quite different 

which is a deep-toned hum- 
ming and quite steadv.— • 
Yours, etc.. C. Nicholson. 
Chinglord. [That it is the 

IF. C. SntU. "PP*"" ^" ^"'* ""f *l?3t 

nearest the ground which 

mi into the loof is most full of certain in- 

linin liont, just sects is shown by Ihe flight 

of swallows, swifts, tic. 

Sparrow and Rat.— Sir,— I was passing a 
barn when suddenly a rat appeared out of a 
heap of stones, and commenced running up 
the wall (li the building. As It reached the 
eaves, and appeared about to enter a nv-M 
hole, a sparrow appeared on The scene, and 
flving at the rat. pecked it so vigorously that 
the intruder fell backwards 10 the ground and 
scurried off. I found that the sparrow had a 
nesj in the crannie for which the rat was 
making. It speaks well for the instinct ut the 
rat that it should have found out that a nest 
existed, and also for the valour of the, igir- 
row in defending its home in such 7i (Ji^r.e 
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Hotiday Haunts. 



British Empire N&tivaltsis' AssocUttonO 

I account oF this will collection, should be se 
Trusting I may be of s 



hmg )oi 



127, G« 



We are devoting space during the holiday 

season to a scries of short noles on desirable 

places for the Nalure-lovcr, and all desirous 

ilh al! specimens, of spending happy days far from the smoke of 

e to oversea mem- cities. We should be glad to receive from 

liable paper every readers who know such places and art willing 

[ruly, N. E, A. to answer inquiries about ihem from intending 

reet, Forest Gale, visitors, short paragraphs descriptive of the 

places, together with good photographs for 

. B-.B_., near Mancheittr. production on a small scale. 

■ill be glad to help visiting members in Ihe —Louis E. Ellerton. 4, Memor Slreel, Slade The Lakcl^A very convenient centre for 
mailer of information regarding the natural Lane, Longsight, Manchester, would like to the Lake District is Keswick on the L. and 
history of the neighbourhood :— Falmouth, hear from other boys who would like to form N.W. Railway. The scenery all round is 
Gardiner, B.Sc., Hathaway, Marl- a junior club for the district. charming, boating and fishing are to be had 

B.E.N.A. Fund. — Amount previously ack- in plenty on Derwent water ttiree-quarters of 
>wledged, £S 15s. £d. .Amounts since re- a mile from Ihe station, and there are mag- 
ived :— as. 6d., A. B. H. ; is., W. G. Den- nificenl drives to ihe surrounding lakes. The 
Walter lllingworth ; is., Percy E. photograph I send shows Ihe River Grele at 



Onr Flrtt Meellng.— 

B.E.N.A. Riband?— Miss Dorothy Clare, oers ana wii 

Birmingham, sugg:ests the adiqiiion of a success, — I i 

riband of three colours, blue, green, and DAHHixeTON, 

brown, to be worn by members. Essex. 

Local Inlormallon. — The following members Jonior Clutn; Longslght, 



The Mvn Orsta kt KMWIek. 

Ikiddaw a to te leen In the backgroundi 



borough Road, Kaimouth. Bristol ilora, 
Audcent, Corazon, 3, Clifton Wood Roud, 
Clifton, Bristol. Stone District, Staffs, birds, 
P. C. Dutlon, High Street, Stone, Staffs. n^n ; , 

CoUecten' Exchange!. — A simpler method of Woods', 
effecling exchanges than thai described in No. Mrs. F. H. 
69 is suggested by Mr. W. Newrack, 18, Adams. 
'Granville Road, Souihtown, Great Yarmouth Book Eicbangc. 
<vho is willing to act as secretary for the pur- — Dear Sir, — I 
pose in connection wil^h butterflies and molhs, think that the 
British and foreign, as well as pups, larvie, best method of 
and ova). His method is that those who wish managing ex- 
to exchange should send lists of duplicates and changes would be 
insects wanled with a stamped envelope, that for anyone send- 
he should compare Ihe lists and put the two ing books, speci. 
most suitable persons in each ca.se into com- mens,, etc., for 
municalion with each other, by enclosing the exchange to en- 
envelope of one with the lists in the envelope close a blank 
relumed 10 the other. The advantages of sheet, with 
this syslem would be the ease of Ihe work and stamped addressed 
Ihe opportunity given to collectors to treat envelope, and any 
each other generously, instead of on (he basis specifications as to 
of exact pecuniary values of their specimens, specimens, etc., 
Will (hose members who collect butterflies required ; and for 
and moths and would like to try this system the manager 10 
of exchange send their lists lo Mr. Newrack send back a lisl of 
at Ihe address above ; and we will see how il what he has got 
works. suitable, and Iheir 

The following additional members have exchange values, 
offered Iheir services in conducting exchanges : I know personally P*fflf} ,^_ «_„ «„*_ .i ^„_ .. t^' ^- '''^'^ 

— Butterflies and moths in the Gloucester Dis- of a postage 
Irici, D. E. Toomey, East End Villa, 225. stamp exchange 
Barton Street, Gloucesler. Birds' eggs with in which this 
data, P. C. Dutton, High Street, Stone, Slafls. method was successful. I am willing 10 take Keswick and Skiddaw appears in the back- 
Butterflies and moths, H. W. Clockler, 49, up a book exchange on such terms.- Yours ground.— V. L. Rovle, 77, Forest Road, 
Northwood Road. Forest Hill, S.E. Dried truly, C. E. P. Brooks, 33. Draylon Park, Southport. 

wild planis, H. Audcent, Corazon. 3, Clifton Highbury, London. ='■ i™». Coniwall.— Seaside visitors who 

Wood Road. Clifton, Bristol. Those desirous Saviag Rare PlantB — This wlli, I hope, enjoy a " London-by-the-Sea " with niggers 
of exchanging should send a London catalogue be one of the active functions of Che B.E.N.A., and shooting galleries thrown in are not likely 
with duplicates and desiderata marked, and a and a member, Mr. J, H. Payne, of West to become very partial to the fishing village 
stamped and addressed envelope to Mr. H. Melton, Rolherham, mentions two that need of St. Ives with its quaint streets, sandy 
Audcent ; who, when sufficient catalogues had help. One is the variegated sinethis, S. beaches, and rough coast. But the naturalist, 
reached him would ask for duplicates and send bicolor, which still occurs in Kerry, Ireland, photographer, or artist finds the place an ideal 
desiderata. Gloucesler district : Birds' eggs but is described as esiinct from its solitary spot. Botany, entomology, conchology, or. 
■nd beetles, as well as butterflies and moths, English locality near Bournemouth in the last nilhology, geology, etc., can be enthusiasti- 
B. E. Toomey, East End Villa, 125, Barton edition of Hooker's Flora. Mr. Payne, how- cally indulged in. Gurnard's Head, Knill's 
Street, Gloucester. ever, says that he has received specimens from Steeple, Land's End, Logan Rock, Penzance, 

DUtribntien et " The Coantry- Side. "—The Bournemouth since Ihat edition was published. St. Michael's Mount, etc., are within reach of 
following members will be glad lo dislribute ^^^ ="1 member seen the plant in Ihe neigh- him who can walk or cycle. The Great 
- ■ ■ bourhood of Bournemouth this year, and, if Western line, over which the visitor would 

any means be adopted to secure its travel from Paddington, takes him throuRh 
The other plant mentioned by Mr. other interesting places, especially by Ihe old 
Payne is the northern linnEea, L, boteatU, route, via Bath, Bristol, ,. Exeter, DawMsh, 
named after the great bolanist. Linnieus. Teignmouth, Plymouth, Saltash Bridge 
s found in some of the Eastern Scottish (which spans the boundaries of Devonshire 
lunties, but seems to be extinct from ils and Cornwall), and Truro; and the traveller 
ilitary English locality in Northumberland, has the choice of no fewer than seven trains 
las any Northumbrian reader seen it this jtarting from Paddington.- J. F. Corimdn, 
ear, and, if so, what can be done lo prevent 13, Kenmont Gardens, College Park, N.W. 
s extinction? I shall be glad to hear of other Rclglte.— For people who are unable to 
s which the B.E.N.A. may be able to pro- afTord an expensive holiday Reigate, Surrey, 
irii. As a general hint to the finders of rare is a cheap and good resort being only one 
or interesting planis. I would say that il is a hour's ride from Cannon sirecl S. E.'Rail- 
very great help 10 the plant to pull away the wav. The Reigale Hills are famous for iheir 
and other herbage growing closely charming scenery, rare flowers, and bracing 
il. This enables the plant lo grow with air. A walk around and through South Park, 
vigour, and gives it a clearer space in (he property of Lady Henry Soinersfl. will 
to sow its seeds. well repay the tourist. From Ihc summit of 

, I should be pleased to receive sam- ,hc park the eye can rove over some fitiern 

ir part of the world which mem- Hermit Crabi.- Sir,— 1 have noticed thai miles of Ihe North Downs while in the oppo- 
1 would willingly each hermit crab is of the same shade as his site direction on a clear day the South Downs 
Ihey are likely to Bhell. Now, does 1he colour of ihe shell in- can be made out. Within' three miles radius 
our markets. Full tluence ihc colour of Ihe crab, or does the are Ihe pretty villages of Woodhnlih, Leiph, 
name (if possible), crab spIii-i a shell of the same hue as his own Buckland and Blelchwonh. Boyhill and 
al prewnt pul Ihe bodv?— Yours, etc., J. Hamilton Talbot, Dorking are live and si:! miles resp-riivlv. 
t of production or Wcnham, Neath, Glam. —T. Bhavdon, 136, Park Lane, Toinnham. N. 



• f-ht Bournemouth s 

iribute Hasany^n 
copies of The Countrv-Sidh in quarters 
they will be useful and welcome: — Mr. M. H. 
Charlesworth, Lydgate House, Horbury, 1 
Wakefield (to members of Beverley Road Wes- 
ley Guild); J. Sawney, 57, Albany Street, "V!" 
Hull (to classes of school teachers); H. Aud- ^"" 
cent, Corazon, 3, Clifton Wood Road, Clifton, 
Bristol (to hospitals and institutions in Birm- 
ingham) ; Miss C. E. Smith, 2, Edgbaston 
Road, Birmingham. 

Free Dlttribnllon nl Speclment.— In aid of 
the Congregational Church, Bruton, Somer- 
set, gifts of specimens will be welcome for a 
sale of work to be held in November. Seer 
lary. Miss M. C. Jones, Biulon. 

Vegetable ProducU Examined.- Dear Sir,— 
Being the owner of the Commercial Vege- 

■■ " ■ ■ " ■• ■ ■ ^ Alexan- 



plar 






Ers may think o 

:> my best Co find ouC 
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Some Edible Fungi. 

How to Recognise and Cook Them. 
Br W. B. GROVE, H.A. 

THERE are a great many funj^i which are perfectly sale 
to cat, but the number of those worth eating is much 
smaller. Moreover, some of those worth eating are 
difficult lo recognise, and in a matter of life or death this 
should be suflicient to deter nil persons from venturing upon 
them, except those who have become suHkicnily expert to be 
quite sure of their ground. But there are some which no one 
with common sense and the knowledge of a few scientific terms 
could possibly mistake; these are what the tyro in fungophagy 
should look out fM", and the following notes are intended to 
enable a beginner in this fascinating pursuit to enter upon ii 
with perfect safety. The writer has been a fungus eater for 
over twenty years, and has induced many to follow his cx- 
iimpie. All the species mentioned here are to be found 
throughout the late summer and autumn. 

Let us begin with a kind that is fairly abundant, unmistake- 
able, and unusually toothsome. The puffballs are a large 
genus, lamiliar to every country child because it is amusing, 
on squeezing them when they are ripe and dry, to see the puff 
of " smoke " (really a cloud of minute olive-green spores) issue 
from the opening at the top. In this state they are poisonous, 
but when young they are all pure white inside and perfectly 
wholesome. One has a disagreeable; smell and would there- 
fore be avoided, most of them are too small Co be ^'orth the 
(rouble of preparing, but two species are large enough for the 
purpose: Lycoperdon bovista, the "gigantic puRball," which 
is often as large as a human head and sometimes much larger, 
and L. ccelalum, the "embossed puflball," which usually 
me.isurcs four to five inches in diameter. The outer skin of 
the former is smooth and white, like a kid glove, that of the 
latter is thicker and marked with rough scurvy warts, 
especially on the lower half; in both, the skin peels off easily 
in flakes, L. bovista (also called L. gtganteum) has almost 
no stem ; L. etelatum has a large thick stem-like base, which 
inside looks like a sponge. They are found in grassy , 
places, heaths, meadows, orchards, and the like. 

Gather them while young, and cut each down the middle 
with a large knife; if it shows the slightest tinge of colour, it 
must be rejected. If it is pure white, the flesh cuts like cream 
chr^sc. Remove the skin and the siem-Iike base, and cut the 
pulTball into slices, a quarter of an inch thick, as if you wore 
cutting bread. Fry to a delic.ile toast-brown in butter or 
dripping, and serve with a little of the liquor on the dish. If 
eaicn wrr.'^ hot, with bread and butler and a cup of tea, vou 
will find tha> fj,ey (aste like a refined and ethereal is ed 
I.imb'!i sweetbread, ,,^rf. above all, arc eminently digestible. 
' Another equally good, v„t widelv different kind, which has 
stem. cap. and gills after the .itylcof the common mushroom, 
1= that called "ink-mushrooms.- Qf these there are several 
spcoips. but only two are usually eaten, though probablv none 
are poisonous. These two are both large, standing about six 



or seven inches high, and usually grow in numbers together. 
They also must be gathered while young, as the gills in 
maturity turn into a black fluid resembling ink, from which 
peculiarity they get their name. One, Coprinus comatus, the 
" maned ink-mushroom" or "lawyer's wig," has the dry 
white outer surface covered wth darker curly scales, exactly 
like the curls of a barrister's wig; the other, C. atramentarias, 
the "common ink-mushroom," has the outer surface of the 
cap smooth, damp, and greyish. Both are half-eggshaped or 
bell-shaped when young, at first about two or three inches 
across, but as ihcy mature, the edge of the cap spreads out- 
wards and curls up, final. y detiqufscing. The gills are very 
numerous, thin, black when old (but white on the edge), and 
are lightly packed together like the leaves of a well-bound 
book. Both, as stated, are gregarious, but C. atramentarius 
often ^rows in dense tufts of live or six together. If attention 
be paid to the colour, surface, size, and turning into ink, there 
is no other fungus that can be mistaken for these. 

They should be fried with bacon or steak, for breaklnji or 
supper, but being very tender, require little cooking and yield 
abundance of delicious " gravy." Always add salt and pepper 
when cooking them, and a little more as they are eaten. 

The next fungus to be mentioned is also common in many 
parts. It is found only in woods, under trees or in the open 
spaces. The commwi delusion that fungi growing in woods 
are all poisonous is easily disproved. The common mushroom 
(Ag. campestris) has several varieties that grow under trees; 
the writer has often eaten these without harm, even when they 
grew under firs or yews, 

The fungus now referred to is Agarkin (Amanita) 
rubescens, the " btusher." It is easily recognised by the 
following marks : stem tall and stout, three to four inches by 
three-quarters of an inch, whitish, thickened at the base, and 
adorned towards Che top with a large ring which usually droops 
and is draped round the stem like a short lace curtain ; gills 
numerous, broad, pure white, and only just reaching the stem ; 
cap about four inches broad, convex or flattened when old, 
whitish at first and covered with small dirty-white scurfy scales, 
which are easily rubbed off, so that the cap when old becomes 
more or less naked. All these points must be noticed, but the 
chief mark is the properly from which it gets its name, viil., 
that every part — cap, gills, stem, veil, and flesh — turns reddish 
wherever bruised or touched. 

These fungi must also be gathered young, and will then be 
found very delicate in flavour. They may be scraped clean 
(they will not " peel ") and fried, stems and all, like the com- 
mon mushroom, but a better way is the following : Remove 
the stems, place the caps, carefully wiped dry, upside down on 
a piece of toast, lay in the middle of each a pat of butter and 
some chopped parsley, dust lightly with pepper and salt, cover 
with an inverted basin, and cook in a brisk oven for fifteen 

Another fungus common in September is the " fairy ring 
champignon," Marasmius oreades. which is found in fields 
and other grassy places, usually in the form of a fairy ring 
more or less incomplete. This is not the only fungus that 
grows in a ring ; other edible fungi — the horse mushroom, the 
St. George's mushroom, the blewits, some puffballs, etc.— 
also grow in that way. But this particular one is most 
commonly seen in that form, and this property, combined with 
its colour, size, shape and testure, enables it to be distinguished 
at once. Stem about two inches high, one eighth of an inch 
thick, without a ring; gil's not numerous, rather broad, not 
reaching the stem; cap, convex or hemispherical, with a boss 
in the centre like an old fashioned shield, smooth and dull in 
surface. The whole fungus is much of the same colour 
throughout, an opaque cream co'our, inclining towards that of 
old fir-wood, or it may be described as a pale whitish brown, 
with an underlying yellow tinge. If the fungus is cut down 
the middle, cap and stem, then the flesh of the cap will be 
found to be dull and of the same colour as the outside, but that 
of the stem is whiter, composed of longitudinal fibres and 
glistening like satin. 

This fungus does not putrefy when old so rc.idily SS most; 
it belongs to (he tough series of ,\gnricincs. For this reason, 
it requires to be cooked more slowly; the belt results are ob- 
tained by stewing it for an hour in milk, with a little pepper 
and salt and a few chopped herbs. Since the fairy ring fungus 
can usually be found in large qunnliiies at a time, it is as well 
lo store '.ome away in a dry cupboard, and use for soups. 

Finallv, tli^ warning must be t.^ken to h?art that each fungus 
has 10 bi- careful'y Ideriired. 
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lars. snails, and slugs persislent hand picking the cage (ihe one OPI"'"^ '^ '^« B'^^^) P"' " 
at night is reoll/thV best remedy. Soo. layer o cocoanut fibre and ear h and M pre- 
sprinkled round plants which specially need vent this falling out when the Ud 
protection will keep the enemy off; but a rock- 
ery wiih numerous crevices is always a bolbcd 
for garden pests. — (to A Disappointed 
Amateur.) 

AcclliBillKd Dove*.— Ves, 



iShM Bittn tiN B.C.N. I 



TrcM and Weather. — Undoubtedly (he char- 
acter of the season affects Ibe dates when 
trees put on or discard their leaves. In a for- 
ward spring the oak will be in leaf as early 
as ihe fourth week of .April, in a lale year not 
before the third week of May. Sometimes it 
is stripped at the very beginning of November, 
at olhet times not until the very end of the 
month.— (10 L. C. \V.. Bonacina.) 

N«ll(ag-boiM.— Without seeing your nest- 
boxes, I cannot say why none of them were 
used by birds. Perhaps they were within the 
reach of cats ; or possibly mice took posses- 
sion of ihem. This not infrequently happens. 
The boKes should not be near Ihe bird-tables, 
—(to R. H. S. Walker, Sealthwaile.) 

Guilt M Flycatchcrt.— The insects which the 
flock of gulls were hawking afler high in 
the air were swarms of flying ants. — (to Man- 
ners Brigg, Llandudno.) 

Mite ell aneODt Qaettloiu. — Humming bird, 
hawk moth.— (Mr. Edmonds.) The fern's 
spore cases.— {W. R. Bositer.) Lobster moth. 
— <Miss A. Withall,) 

TalUcM Kitten. — !w, it is not very unusual 
for one kitten or more in a litter ^0 be born 
wilhout a tail. It was probably from a freak 
of this kind that the breed of Manx cats origi- 
nated.— <to P. ]. Dunlop.) 

Wby LeavM and Floweri CIok.— Those 
leaves which close at night have acquired the 
habit, as it saves evaporation of vital mois- 
ture. Flowers close, on the other hand, as a 
protection against unwelcome visitors, expos- 
ing their wares, as shopkeepers do. only dur- 
ing those hours when suitable customers are 
about.— (to Major C. S. Cooper.) 

Ne«t ol Working Ait«. — Messrs. Gamage, 
of Hoibom, London, supply nests of working 
ants, under the title of (he Lubbock Formi- 
carium.— (10 Miss M, C, Jones, Bruton, Som.) 
Bag tor Collector. — I do not think that 
there is any bag on the market specialty de- 
signed Co hold a collector's apparatus in the 
field. An ordinary satchel, slung over Ihe 
shoulder, answers most requirements. — (to 
Mrs. M. C, .Alfred Street, Bath.) 

Insect U»ing a Tool.— 1 do not kiow (he 
South .American wasp referred to by personal 
experience, but there is no reason lo doubt 
the accuracy of naturalists who state that it 
uses a smal'l stone as a tool. Holding It in its 
jaws and pounding the earth over (he entrance 
to its burrow. It is often quoted as the only 
instance of a creature other than man using a 
tool, but 1 do not see why we should expect 
animal intelligence to fall short of such use. — 
{to R. Glendenning, Ripley.) 

Harvest Bog.— This is a minute reddish 
mite, so small that il is practically invisible on 
(he human skin, into which it burrows, caus- 
ing painful little bumps, usually selerting 
spots where a garter, waistbell, etc., presses 
closeiy. For this reason women and children 
suffer more than men. Ammonia or sulphur 
ointment kills the mite and relieves the irrila- 
tion.-(lo Harvester.) 

Tilt and Fruit Treci. 



(also called, collared doves or laughing doves) , . ■ 

are easilv acclimatised in England. Accom- mouth of the ji 

panying illustration is from a photograph of a sides of Ihe jai 

young dove which was reared in a wild state the food plant 

in a Norfolk garden. Even when at large, you were to pu 



n about three-quarters of an men 

j'ng the outside bottom edge. Now 

he question of food plant. The latter 

should be kepi in a small jar of water to keep 

ary doves jl fresh, and to prevent the larvs from fc'" 



'Heap some soil round (he 
enable the larvie to reach 
er. It would improve it if 
ime twigs and -bark inside, 
and if you want to give the whole cage a bet- 
ter appearance, give il a coat or two of dark- 
green painl.— Yours, etc., R. AsKBW, Liver- 
pool. [This is very similar to the breeding 
cages which I used lo make of biscuit ims; 
but I always kept Ihe lid, with the wire gauze, 
as the top of the cage, and had the window 
at one side. This did away with the necessity 
for a ledge to prevent the earth falling out — 
and, by the way, 1 made the earth three inche* 
deep, with the bottom of the tin freely per- 
■foraled for drainage— and il was also much 
easier lo lift oft the lid when required. 1 used 
to have six lins, one for caterpillars found or 
hatched between January and April, one for 
each of the following months'up to August, 
and one for the period September to December. 
Thus there were generally living calerpilUn 
in two (ins, and molhs emerging in the other 
four. Other collectors may be aWe to give 
hints to improve upon this system. — E. K. R.J 



PkBto.] 



[G. it. rfarrrjit. 

Toans Barbuy Dove. 



" Laud Reform," by the Right Hon. Jesse 
It ••• Msred In a wild itmte In « Collings M.P., published by Messrs. Long- 
Norfolk Gardei.. mans. Green, and Co., al us. 6d. net. is > 
very interesting book, stored with historical 
however, these doves require feeding; and (acts and political enperiences; but it leads to 
Ihey are so quarrelsome that the weakest birds no useful conclusion. The author is alive to 
often get little food. Another drawback to the evils which result from the depression of 
letting Ihem loose in some places is that the agriculture. He is also apprehensive of the 
hoodie crows persistently chase Ihem and kill results of the spread of Socialism. "The key 
some.— (to ■' J. A. H.") of the Social riddle," he says, " is the provid- 

" Glow-norms ai Cycle Lamps."— The ing of good, continuous, well-paid employ- 
newspaper paragraph enclosed, which stales mcni." That is exactly what those of us who 
that some cyclists wilhout lamps placed glow work are always looking for, but do (Ml al- 
worms on their handle bars and were permitted ways find. The author's ideal is Ihe creation of 
lo pass by pol'cemen, is the outcome of a a class of self-supporting yeomen by Act of 
lively imagination,— (to M. Dowding, Chip- Parliament. Without entering inlo political 
ping Sodburv.) controversy, it seems to us that the self-sup- 

Birds lor Aviary.— Provided vou have plenty porting class of yeomen,^ each owning hi= 

of space in your aviary, I see'no rfason why sni^Ii plot of land, ' " •"- 

you should not add one ' ■ ■■ ' it r- ,™.- -.ni.„ ™, 



lid be il 

, really possible to rear families on it. 

There is a great deal of the wisdom of esperi- 
cnce in Mr, Jesse Collings's book: but he 
larks the genius of initiative. This is small 
blame lo him, however, since in " Land Re- 
form " he has Iriod to tackle a problem whidi 
is insoluble under present conditions of civi- 
lised life. 



present bird. 
Possibly, in the same circumstance, a pair of 
young jays would also do well, but if the space 
is at all restricted II is best to limit the number 
of this class of birds to not more than one of 
each species. The lemperamcnl of individuals 
varies, so that one must not be too dogmati- 
cal,— (to Norman Tosland, Bromley,) ^^^^__^_^^^^^^_.^^.^_^_^_ 

A CaterplllBT Cage— Sir,— Some very P _-„,, _.„ ,„ „, ? 

ardenl and successful entomologists only col- 9 "^^ ^ '*'^ " ^' * 

lect specimens in the winged state, but breed- ^ Thp " Hk tf^ W S ■ " ^ 

ing the perfect insect from the 
interesting. To do this, you require a breed- 
ing cage. This is how 1 made mine, which, 

I find, answers my purpose better than bought jf 

ones. Get a very large size tin biscuit tin \f 

and give it a thorough scrubbing out to re- V 

move any grease. Then take the lid and cut f 

the tin away, leaving about 1 inch round the ^ 

edge. On the edge left put a laver of puttv, £ 

- - ^ 5 

ke 5 If 
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ProfitaMs Poultry Culture. 

Cape$ in Fowls and Pheasants. 

Br GAMEKEBPBR. 

lUIANY an amateur poultry-keeper has his gape-worms are young and more easily di»- 

I'l highcsl hopes shattered by the ravages lodged. To begin wilh, the old-fashioned 

/ o( " gapes " amongst promising broods remedy of a feather anointed with turpen- 

of chickens. And it Is the mid-season and late tine, with which the wretched chicken's 

brtxids that usually sulTer most. throat is probed on the chance of hooking the 

Losses, however, can be reduced easily ; in gape-worms, is. unless skilfully handled, as 

fact, i( the first symptoms are noticed, there likely to cause Ihe death of the sufferer as the 

need be no losses at all. Keepers, whose phea- worms themselves. There are, however, 

siinls and partridges at times suffer terribly several thoroughly reliable powders, made 

from gapes, are, as a rule, always on the alert rhielly by game food manufacturers, which 

to detect the very earliest signs of an out- are very simple to use, and if used before the 

break. Often have I been asked to admire aflllcted chicks are practically in death's grasp, 

somebody's chickens, of some special strain; invariably give relief. 

and often I have mingled adiiiiralion with dis- Chickens, even if too old to go into a coop 

appointment by adding that they had gapes at night, can be caught easily. With the 

badly. keeper's pheasants it is otherwise after they 

When chicks are released in the morning are about five or six weeks old. In the morn- 

thcy should be watched carefully. The first [ng, before releasing ailing chicks, give them 

noticeable symptom of gapes is a slight sneez- a few puffs from bellows charged with one of 

ing, which keepers call '■ snicking." When these powders; then, after a few minutes, let 

this snicking begins it is a sign that the chicks them out. It is a good plan to give them a 

have been infested for at least a week, and second dose on the following morning, to com- 

the gape-worms have taken up their lodging plete the cure. In a future issue 1 hope 

in the wind-pipe. lo describe the difficulties with which game- 

'Ihough some people maintain that gapes keepers have lo contend when fighting gapes 

originates from lowls drinking water contain- in their pheasants and the remedies they use. 

ins the embryos, it has been pretty conclu- By the wav. I read Inteiy a complaint, ap- 

sivrly proved that Ihe real cause is the eating parenlly inexplicable, of chickens being found 

of ordinary earth-worms. Here Is the proved dead in a coop open to the air, without a sign 

method of the gape-wocm's existence : A fowl of injury or anything, which in the owner's 

or chick devours an earth-worm v/hch Is the opinion could account for the disaster. The 

host of embryo gape-worms, which, freed from ordinary chicken is □ hiosi senseless creature. 

their host, force their way into the lungs of the Open the door of a run ; you will see the chicks 

unfortunate fowl. A week after the earth-worm run along the side, and, trme after time, so 

has been eaten by the fowl, the young gape- soon as they reach the open door, back they 

9 make their way lo ils wind-pipe and go, though ihey are trying iheir utmost to pass 



lake up their abode therein. 

The male and female gape-' 
mature, cause the afflicled chick 
its efTorts to get rid of the 
s'onally, if the chick is vet 
ce^sful In ejecting the wo: 
Ihe worms hold their own. 

After spe.-iding another \ 
come gURsts of the chick, the gape, 
duce eggs, which arc coughed up and find thci 
way into the earlh. Here 
about three weeks, till the 

) hatch left thi 



Occa- 

'ms ; but generally 
E the unwcl- 



\\'hcn the hen is taken from a brood, they all 
seem full of the one idea to occupy the very 
spot where Ihey imagine mother would have 
been, when settling for the night. Even in a 
roomy coop each one crowds on the lop of the 
other. The weakest succumb, smothered and 
irampled lo death. I have known this com- 
bined murder and suicide to occur absolutely 
in the open air. incredble Ihough It may seem, 
rood, each about Ihe size of an old 
id the first night, after the hen 
y insisted on spending at the foot 
embryo gape-worms, which, like iheir parents of an old gate-post. From the squabbling that 
before them, make an earth-worm their host, went on I concluded that each of them was 
And this earth-worm, as falc directs, may be determined lo occupy a particular spot. Several 
swallowed by a fowl or pheasant, when rimes I read the Riot Aol, but it was no good, 
the whole process is repeated — a sort of recur- In the morning half of them were dead. The 
ring decimal in nature. oily remedy is lo separale large, motherless 

I firmly believe that, could chicks of all sorts broods into small parties. 
be kept from feeding on earth-worms in a 

one would hear few. if any, complaints of their 

being atflicled with gapes. " Time and Llle." Professor Huxley's re- 

I know an estate divided Into four farms, view of Darwin's '■Origin of Species." re- 
on three of which gapes appears annuallv, but Prmted from Macmllan's Magazine, by J. A. 
on the fourth there has never been a sign of it. ««■''- ^''^,[°'^- P"ce twopence. This splendid 
Between one and two hundred fowls are reared T"""' °y Pro^ssor Huxley .s one of the wril- 
Bt each farmstead. I shall never be surprised ;.^ES_ .'_!"". '^^" "^^T"" °'^- ^ '"^K == " '^"^\ 
to hear that the hitherto immune farm has it '-""""'' 
(urn, as. though earth-worms are not likely l< 
make long enough excursions, starlings, 
especially birds of the year, may be found 
often wiih gape- worms in their wind-pipes. 

Fortunately, Ihe cure of gapes 's easy, if 
taken in hand so soon as the first symptoms 






or Huxley 

ever die,'i 

minds as lo ihe accuracy of 

mion regarding the forms of 
life now visible on the earth. Tlnrwin was, in 
a way. a speciarst, concentrating the powers 
of a great mind upon a single problem. Hu.s- 
ley was a superb gcneralist, bringing all the 
highest thou£;hl of his time to bear upon 
all the problems of Nature. In this review 



filled 1 



previously ^ 

is twopence, of J, A. Reitl, 



1 the locality, 

by using an efficient remedy from time to lime, (.reation The etsav is a liberal 
Suppoae y<rar chickens, Ihough in a gapey dis- '-rpat'on. l ne essay is a iioeral 
trict, have shown hitherto no sign of gaping. 
this good fortune is prob.ibly due simply to the 
absence of rain, causing the earth-worms lo 
keep deep down in the soil out of the reach of 
greedy chicks. A week after rain has fallen 
your chirks will begin to gape. 
Therefore, it is wise to doctor them while the Tb« NatupallM'* Dally Nawn 
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Amateur i*hotosraphy. 

Notes for October. 

ONE way and another there is a good deal to 
■photograph in this pleasant month. From 
present indications it would seem that the 
Iree lints will be early In evidence, when goorf 
pictures ought to be had of general effects. 

Isochromatic plates and screens should be 
used in all cases, as the translation of iha 
varying tints into shaded monochrome is one 
of the great points of October work. It must 
be borne in mind that the yellow and the 
brown tints are all strongly non-actinic, and 
long exposures, comparatively speaking, are 
the features of all autumn work. 

Unless working with the aid of an actino- 
meler, it is best to take one or more trial ex- 
posures before "starting on an expedition. The 
nearest field, or even a garden in a town, will 
do for these trial shots, and after they are de- 
veloped there is a clear idea of what is ap- 
proximately needed in the way of speed. In 
all cases it is best to chose a sunny day for 
work. Mist effects and such like are all right 
for experts, but If not yet in such class it i* 
best to wait for a good light and learn after- 
wards to get good studies on misty days. 
These are very beautiful when Ihey are well 
done, but to get a good p'cture on a dull day 
is a thing which about one in a thousand suc- 
ceeds in doing. 

Water in an autumn photographic study is 
most useful. All the year round a pond, lake, 
or a river brightens things up: but it is par- 
ticularly useful in the present time of the year. 

One of the prettiest autumn studies Is a 
rplder's web on which the dew-drops have 
lodged after a morning fog. A few such pic- 
tures would work in well for Christmas r.irds, 
and they are not difficult to take when laden 
with dewdrops, whatever may be Ihe case at 
other limes. 

Cub hunting Is also a fruitful study for pic- 
tures during October. It is best to' wail till 
the meets are about S a.m., when the sun :» 
up high enough lo illuminate things well. To 
get the best pictures it must be borne in mind 
lo avoid a crowd of several horses and men 
close together. In Nature the different colours 
of the horses show up and make all the differ- 
ence from when it is rendered in monochrome. 
Then a bay and a brown, a roan and a black 
come out more or less of the same colour, and 
Instead of being distinci they form a shapeless 
mass of heads and legs. Another thing to 
avoid is taking a photograph when the hunt is 
on the borders of a wooded covert. The same 
remark as has just been made about the 
colours of horses has to be repealed. The men 
and horses merge in wilh the dark brown of 
the underwood, and the picture is comprised 
of a mass of twigs and branches with here and 
there the while splash of a man's face or ctdlar 
or Ihe UatB down the face of a horse. All else 
is more or less a jumble of tree branches, 
horses' legs, and here and there Ihe white of 
a hound, with the rest of the colour merging 
in with the mass. Such a picture can be seen 
by the dozen in any collection of hunting 
photographs, and it is hardly too much to say 
that every one is a wasted plate. , 

H possible, the best place for huntiiTg pic- 
tures is at the top of down country. Firstly, 
when clear of trees the light is infinitely more 
rapid ; and, secondly, there are no branches 
to get mixed up with Ihe figures. Fern and 
withered heather are also greal aids to pic- 
torial selling. 

For cub-hunting pictures tte screen should 
not be used. There is reason in all things, 
and the light of an autumn morning is quite 
bad enough without slowing the exposure by 
any extra means. But there is no reason why 
isochromatic plates should not be used. As a 
matter of fact, they are belter than even the 
lightning brands, as they do in a measure rt- 
produce the colour of the yellow fern, the tan 
of the hounds, and the bay and chestnut of 
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the horses. Also an isochromatic nlale i* -..._„ ^ > 

rapid in a yellow light which would slow an t^'"' '" *>' "'"^'" "' ^"^ Countfy-Side.) 

ordinary Fast one considerably. Otter.— Fine mate raueht recently in an Blldl' Song. 

For cub-hunting- a g-ood lens is needed. One eel-trap, which it had entered 10 take the fish, Chiffckaff, near Plymouth. Septeinber 

of the new brands which work at K !; 6 is and was drowned, near Bath. — (F. C. Fox.) joih. (H. P. O- Cleave.) Penarth, S. 

best. The Dallmeyer StlBmalic or a Collinear Buzzards.— Two seen near Gillingham, Wales, September 21st.— <I) M. H.) Robin, 

oy Volghtlander are amongst the best, but ihey Kent, August 4th. — (H. J. Eason.) j-oung bird without red breast began to sing 

arc rather expensive. Failing these, there are Glossy Ibis, — Five shot in Ireland this year August nth at Quorn. — (G. F.) Skylark, 

the Cooke, the Aldis, and that grand Swiss — namely, two in Co. Waterford, one each in RoniN, Staruno, Lisset. singing in most 

lens, the Suler, to be had of most large dealers. Dublin, Cork, and Wexford. — (Williams and places during last ten days of September. 

It cannot be said loo often that the possession Son.) Blackbird singing very softly, September 

of n good lens is economy in the end. Corncrakes rather common near Peters- i8lh-l4lh, at Hungerlord, Berks. — (L. B.) 

The same may be said of the shutter. There field. Hants, this year.— <S. A. Whyle.) [The Chaffinch singing, September iolh-34th, at 

has been a great reduction in the price of the scarcity of corncrakes in Hants has been pre- Hungerford, Berks.— <L. B.) 

Thornton -Pick a rd focal plane, one of the old viously noted. J As common as usual near 

paliern. £t now buys this excellent bit of Duns, N.B,— (.\I. W. M. Falconer.) Hailced B1r4a. 

apparatus, and the fitting to the camera used KtsCFtsiiERS.- A pair nested this year in a Rook with whitish, black-tipped wings, 

is only a nominal sum, gravel pit, 350 yards from the River Colne, near Earlhnm, Norfolk, September 19th.— 

A d-rect vision finder is also an indispen- near Bushey.— (P. G. N.) (G. 11. Dennv.) Tmhi;sii with white collar 

sable bit of stock-in-trade lor hunting work. behind at Honor Oak. September.- (J. L. 

With practice, excellent pictures can be com- •^W" Mom. Everett.) Blackulrl. male, with two white 

posed with its aid, and it is far from being as Convolvulus Hawk MoTlt, near Vauxhall feathers in tail, at Orpington, Kent.— (A. E. 

cumbersome as a Reflex camera. A liRht Bridge Road, September 17th.— (J. T. Howard.) With white head and back and 

wood tripod is also useful when hunting pic- Briniby.) RoDiN resumed song in the grounds speckled breast, in Kinrosshirc, September 

turee — not snap-shots — are required. \Vhen of ihe London ' Fever Hospital, Liverpool 1 jth.— (K. MacLellan.) House-Spabbow. 

running or cyct'ng over rough country the Road, N., September 18th.— {R. W. Pelhen.) black, with hooked beak, at Chester, Seplem- 

hand is apt to got very shaky, and this feature Kkstrhl on Hanipslead Heath. September ber 14th.— {F. N. G. Birkell- Barker.) 

shows unpleasantly in the finished print. Bv itist.— <E- J- Hunt.) Dhaconflv on Victoria HoMisc Pigf/)n.— One caught, numbered 

knowledge of the country it is often possible to Embankment, September 30th.— (A. Scott.) 1906, D 35.— <R. Roscoe, Stamford Lodge, 

make for a picturesque place whan the hounds Goldfi.vch in St. James's Park. September London Road Brentwood Essex.) 

are heading in the right direction, and have lolh.— (E. H. Heard.) In Green Park. Sep. 

the camera up and ready for them as they tember aist.— (A. C. Ambrose.) Swallows, ButtorfllM and Hothl. 

cotrie along._ But one of the great essential? btc— Between September ijlh and 24th five Poplar Hawk Moth.- Second brood 

of success in this sort of work is for the separate parties of swallows, sand and house emerged, September 8th. at Catford. — (W. 

photographer to know the country thoroughly martins, to the number of about 500. have Andrews.) P.^inted Lady Butterfly very 

and use his head as well as his lens and visited the Round Pound, KensinRlon Gardens, numerous near Blackp™i.—(F. Thorp.) p"his 

plates. Xhey seemingly a^rive^n the night, slay one was erroneously recorded as " near Manches- 

^j-j-vj^,r jjiy^ g^j [j,p„ depart the next night. All ter " in a previous issue.] Herald Moth, 

Our Photo. Competition • '^**'" "''' hungry and somewhat tired.- (W. retired to hibernate, September 20th, at Brent- 
Tuiriue aiiiaiEaa •u»».>r> ' P' ^- f««ale.l The Rosebay has bloomed wood, Essex. — (L. F. Attwater.) 
TWELVE eUlNEAS IN PRIZES. sin^e ^arly summer on a building site in Ken- _, „. 
TiiB CouKTRY-SiDE offers prices annually to sington High Sireet.— {W. P. K. Neale.) In P'*""- 
the extent of iw.-lve guineas for the best photo- Hyde Park a pigeon, apparently a hvbrid be- Horse Chestnut, second crop of leaves and 
graphs of natural history subjects sent in by tween a wood-pigeon and a homing pigeon, 1°"'<''' 'P'''" showing at New Eltham, Kent. 
■Is readers. This sum is divided up, and one It had the head of a homer and the body of September joth.— (C. G. Barber.) Labl-esl-m, 
guinea is awarded each month. a wood-pigeon, only that the body was some- ''™"<' f"" '^'''^P *>' ^^°°'"- »' Chlppiiig Sod- 
Photographs mtended for the Scplemtier com. what smaller.— (W. P. K. Neale.) bury, September jslh,— {.M. Dowdmg.) Oak, 
petition should have their titles and names and ... ^.^j^ large leaves, one measuring iji inches in 
addresses of their senders written clearly on tde Birds on MUtttlon, length, near Maldon.— (Rev. G. H. Raynor.) 

bach, and should be addressed; " Priie HoontE Crow, on River B-lre, September -v^-,>-.^s>- 

Photos," The Countrv-Sidh, i and 4, Tudor aoth.— (H. A, F. Magralh.) WitEATEAHs. 

Street, London. E.G. One guinea will be Linnets. Swallows, Martins in great num- " Nole» on the Bird* ot Nottinghanuhire," 
awarded for Ihe best photograph for our pur- bers. September 16th, 17th, at Penarth, S. ^V J- Whitaker, F.Z.S.. wdl con«a;n a com- 
poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- Wales.— (G. Noel Halleit.) Willow War- P'ft'' •'*! °f "><^ '"'"''= **>"■•> ^'"" occurrfd m 
petitors whose photos may be used. We retain bler, Yarmouth, September i8th.— {H. A. F. Nottinghanwhire. together with copious field 
the right to use any photos sent in. Stamps Magrath.) Wheateabs on Margate Promen- """s »■" ">* different species, the result of 36 
should be enclosed if the return of ihe photo- ade, September 13th.— (G. E. Johnson.) Very V^^rs' observation of the avi fauna of Ihe 
graphs is desired in case of rejection. abundant. Wells, Norfolk, September 13rd.— county in which the author has resided all his 
(E. K. R.) Yarmouth*, September jjnd,— 'ffe- As an able field -natu rah st, Mr. Whit- 
Mr, Thomas Eveleigh who won the prize (H. A. F. Magrath.) Teen, near Bridport, aker is not unknown to _ readers of The 
for July expressed the wish that instead of September 13th.— <H. C. B. Field.) Lesser Counthv-Side, The book will be published at 
the guinea he should receive a gold medal and Tern near Atherton, September 4th.— (J. W. Nottingham by W. Black and Co., Great 
his wish was acceeded to. The following Fisher,)' Geese, at Quorn, Leics., about Sep- Freeman Street. 

letter has been received from him. — tember 18th.— (G. F.) Golden Plover pass- „.„__-.-, _--. -,.,„_,__ -„„—--„ ' 

61, Elphinstone Road, Hastings, ing over nJiTs, N.B., at night, September HAMPERS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDBEN. 

September 33nd. i7lh and l8lh.--<.M. W. M. Falconer.) Wag- His .Majesty thi- King has again this year 

Dear Sir,— The gold medal has come to tails at sea in a fog, about ten miles off headed Ihe subscription list of Sir William 

hand. It will help as an incentive to other Portland.— <P- G- N.) PilD Flycatchers, Treloar's " Li tile Cripples' Christmas Fund," 

good work. 1 am very pleased with it. and Redstarts, Blubtiiroats, White Wagtails, the object of which is to send a hamper of 

must herebv tender you my verv best thanks, reported from several places on the East Christmas fare direct to the home of each 

With compliments. Coast, September i6th-33rd. Ringbii Plover crippled child in London whose state of health 

Yours verv faithfully, arrived Plymouth, first of all waders, Julv is sufh that he cannot participate in Ihe 

Thos, Eveleigh. 34ih. Common SASDnpERs a few davs later. Children's Banquet at ihc Guildhall, which is 

The Manager, The Country.Sids, — (H. P. O. Cleave.) Sedob WABW.r-H, Frit- kindly lent for that purpose by the Corpora- 

1 and 4, Tudor Street, London, E.G. ton. September 21st.— (H. A. F. Magralh.) tion. 

,-.>~„-,^„ Swift, at Aldeburgh, Suffolk, September 15th. On the morning of that enlertaiomenl, the 

— (H. A. F. Magrath.) At Hounslow, Sep- Lord Mayor and Sheriffs despatch from the 

" Mclbodi in MIcroKoptcal Retearcb, Vege- tember 14th.— (R. H. Deanc.) Wiugeon re- Guildhall Yard a long train of vans, which 

table Histology," by Abraham Flatters, turned to Quorn, Leics., September 20lh.— distribute throughout the metropolis upwards 

F.R.M.S.. pubii'shed by Sherrat and Hughes, (G. F.) of 7,000 hampers, enabling as many little 

6S. I-ong Acre, London, W.C, at iis. net, . , ~ ^ crippled children 10 act as hosts of the day, 

is not a cheap book, but the work which it will "** Hwit, each hamper containing enough good things 

enable the amateur nvcroscopist to accomplish Quail's with ten eggs, September loth, at to feed a family. 

is beyond price. The first pan of the book Inverkeilor, Forfarshire. — (J. Adams.) Yel. The fund which is raised usually provides a 

consists of elaborate and detailed instructions lowiiammeb's with three eggs, September balance to be expnded in surgical instruments, 

as to the methods of preparing vegetable sped- 9th. at Swinbridge, N. Devon. — (VV. Shelley.) artificial iimbs, invalid chairs, and other ht-ne- 

mens for the microscope, and the latter part Goldfinches fledged, September aoth, at fits greatly appreciated by the sufl'ering little 

contains a large number of coloured plates ex- Brigg.— (A. K. Clave.) Nest with young, ones. Contributions muv be sent addressed to 

hibiting a series of typical results achieved by -September 17th, at Swinbridge, N. Devon.— Sir William Trelosr "at 60, Ludgate Hill. 

carrying out the processes recommended. (W. Shelley.) marked " Little Cripples' Christmas Fund." 
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The Garden. 



A^oilegias. 

B«a«lh)I Flowers for tbe Border. 

THE skilful hand of the florist has added 
a g-ood many treasures to our gar- 
dens, but perhaps it has never done 
e better work than in the improvement 
of the aquilegias — the columbines of our 
forefathers. 

Some of the modem long-spurred varie- 
ties are amongst the most lovely flowers 
of the border, and in addition to their 
beauty of form have the advan- 
tage -of exhibiting a large range 
of delicate sliades of colour. 

Above everything, from the 
amateur's point of view, with 
the exception of a few hybrids, 
the aquilegias are easy to grow 
and will flourish in almost any 
garden which is blessed with a 
moderate amount of sunshine. 

But whilst aquilegias will 
flourish in almost any garden 
soil, they very much appreciate 
the little attention which the fond 
grower will be only too pleased 
to give them. 

It 19 really worth while to pre- 
pare a bed specially for these 
lovely flowers, and this should be 
in an open situation, with soil '> 
composed of sandy loam and leaf 
mould. The bed should be deeply 
dug, and perfect drainage is 
necessary for complete success. 

During the growing season 
aquilegias like a plentiful supply 
of moisture and should never be 
allowed to suffer from drought. > 

As perennials, it is. of course, 
possible to buy aquilegia plants, 
and these arc best procured in 
the autumn. , Most gardeners, 
however, will prefer to raise (heir 
specimens from seed with their 

TTiis may be done at almost 
any time of the year, although 
the best occasion is as soon as • PMa 
possible in the summer after the 
seeds are ripe. The seed should 
be sown in boxes or pans, and a 
position in a greenhouse or frame 
if quite close to the glass will be very suit- 
able. As soon as the seedlings are large 
enough to handle they should be pricked 
out, and by the autumn they will be ready 
for placing out of doors. Aquilegias 
raised in this fashion will flower the 
following spring. Many of the choice 
hybrids of species, such as A. ccerulea and 
A. ehrysantha, are well worth growing as 
pot plants^ 

Work for the Week. 

FniU Ttmi ud BniliH. 

Preparations for work in the fruit de- 
partment should be made from the first 
week in October. As soon as the leaves 
have fallen from the trcs transplanting 
may begin. 

Young trees, if to be purcahsed, should 
b^ ordered at once and planted perma- 
nently in the positions they are intended 
to fill. 

Labour spent in trenching and draining, 



in replacing poor soil with good, and work- 
ing m well-rotted farm manure, will not 
bo thrown away. 

It is poor economy to purchase cheap 
fruit trees which will most likely be on the 
wrong kind of stock, or incorrectly named, 
or defectively grown. Healthy young trees 
of first-rate sorts should be procured from 
trustworthy dealers. 

Good reliable apples suitable for every 
garden are Cox's orange pippin and beauty 
of Bath for dessert; beauty of Kent and 
Lane's Prince Albert for the kitchen. 



[S.U 
PTMsnt typ» of Aqnllesla. 

bcantiful fiowa thai is euy to gcrnf in almott any gwRO] 

Three first-rate pears are Louise Bonne, 
Marie Louise, and Williams. The best 
plums are Kirke's, Coe's golden drop, and 
Bonne Bouche, and the best cherries May 
Duke, Elton, and early Rivers. 

Gooseberries and currants may be pro- 
pagated now from cuttings of the young 
shoots a foot long with all the eyes care- 
fully cut out, except about half a dozen 
near the top. Old bushes that have ceased 
to yield good crops should be grubbed out 
and burnt. Excellent young plants that 
will fruit next year can be bought from 
nurserymen at about is. each. 

Three first-rate gooseberries arc red 
champagne, whitesmith, and red War- 
rington. The best black currant is Leo's 
■prolitir. and the best red is Comet. Those 



kmong the VegeUblu. 

.^mong the vegetables celery will re- 
quire to be finally earthed up, and where 



it has to remain in the ground till mid- 
winter or longer, it must have protection 
from ft;ost. For this purpose hurdles 
made of straw, bracken, or reeds are ex- 
cellent. 

Carrots must be dug and stored in sand 
in a cool place or they will lose flavour 
through starting new roots, Tomatoct 
that have been grown outside should bt 
gathered, even tliough they are green. 

If placed on a warm dry place, such as 
the shelf in a greenhouse, ihey will colour 
in time and be quite palatable. 
Pnmpklnt. 

Pumpkins or gourds are worth keeping 
for use in winter, We have seen fruits of 
the large yellow or mammoth 
pumpkin over loolb. in weight, 
which, after ripening, have been 
kept in a dry shed and have 
proved most valuable for soups 
and stews, and also when baked 
or boiled and mashed. 

In England we have not yet 
discovered the full food value of 
these easily grown and most pro- 
lific vegetables. 
PotUns Up. 

The first frost will make short 
work of summer bedding. Plants 
that are worth potting up and 
preserving should therefore be 

Dahlias may remain as long 
as the frost will permit them. 
In some seasons we have been 
able to cut really good dahlia 
blooms in November. Generally, 
however, summer bedders are 
done for before October is passed, 
and if the borders and beds are to 
look smart for the winter they 
should be dug over and, where 
there is room, planted with spring 
flowering things, such as wall- 
flowers, doronicums, polyan- 
thuses, arabis, pansies, etc. In 
beds or borders where the lilies 
are, a top dressing with a mix- 
ture of leaves and light stable 
manure will serve the double pur- 
pose of a protection and a fond 
supply, 
HerbsMOiu P«nniilali. 

The herbaceous perennials will 
require to be overhauled and in- 
ferior or worn-out plants dug up 
to make room for change and improvement 
by the introduction of others. 

If it is not oonvenient to get in a fresh 
supply of newer things and the old ones 
must serve again, then, where the labour 
is available, the whole of the plants should 
be dug up and re-arranged. 

The sameness year after year of many 
gardens is in this way obviated and the 
change of position and soil is at the same 
lime beneficial to the plants. Where the 
climate is mild enough for the New 
Zealand veronicas to be grown out of 
doors they are most valuable for late 
autumn effect. 

Few gardeners appear (o be aware of 
the good nature and floral beauty of these 
plants. There are scores of them, species 
as well as varieties, which grow quickly 
into shapely bushes, look happy at all 
times of the year, and when covered with 
their spikes of blue, crimson, or white 
flowers are really good to see. 
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THE GARDEN. 

Garden Query Answered. 

\'our specimen Is Asparagus ipriiigeri, a 
nutive of Soulh .Africa introduced into this 
country as a giirdrn plant about 30 years 
ago, ntid now largely grown lor the decora- 
tion of rooms, its long plumose shoots being 
uspFuI in floral arrangements. 

It i^ also used for window-boxps in summer 

ran projjugale it by culling the ball into 
several pieces at any lime of (he year. 

Do not pinch Itje growing shoots or you 
will spoil them. The plant pushes up nen' 
shoots with great freedom when it is well 
treated. 

It likes plenty of water and a dose of Clay's 

To grow it well you should Iteep it in a warm 
houM', but it does fairly well along nlih 
^traniums. etc. — (to E. JaNSEs, Langhedge 
Lodge, I, Pretoria Road, Tollenham.) 



The American Aloe- 

THIS plant causes considerable excite- 
ment each lime ii flowiTS, noCwith- 
stnniJing the oft-repealed siaU'ment 
thiit there is nolhing extraordinary in its 
llowcring. Where it grows wild the 
.Aiiu'rican aloe, which, by the way, is not 
an aloe at all, but an agave, the two 
genera being as widely separated as a 
Hont from a cow or a dog from a cat, 
flowers as commonly as the fox-glove for 
inslanre docs with us. The true story of 
this plant is that it grows to a certain si:<e, 
quickly, say in seven or eight years, in 
favourable conditions, slowly, even so 
slow as twenty, fifty, or a hundred years 
whore the conditions arc not favourable; 
then it (lower.s ;md dies in the process. A 
plant (hat liiis dragged out a half-starved, 
cramped exi.Mfnce in a stuffy greenhouse 
for generations at last reaches maturity 
and then makes its effort and succumbs, 
.A hillside In a warm, dry country clothed 
with thousands of this agave in various 
singes of development from babyhood to 
full blown ones is a most impressive sight. 

Waterside Plants- 
Two mcKt effective plants by (he side ol 
water are the purple loosestrife (Lythrum sali- 
caria) and the purple sage (Sulfa fir^ata). 
The former is a native, and is not uncommon 
in marshy laod. growing to a height of three 
of four feel, the upper portion being spikes of 
bright purple (lowers. 

Once planted in a wet place in a sunny 
position it looks after itself, never failing to 
make an effective display in summer. There 
is an improved garden variety of it. named 
rosea, in which the (lowers are brighter in 
colour. 

The other plant. Salvia virgata, is one 0! 
those good-natured, hardy perennials which arc 
happy in almost any kind of soil, provided 
they get full sunshine. 

It is good as a bedding plant, good in the 
shrubbery, good in the wild garden ; but it is 
most effect've when planted on a slope by the 
side of water. Then il grows a yard high, 
and in July-August is the richest purple glow- 
ing mass of flowers. 

There is a big mass of it by the side of the 
lake at Kew, which is "in the picture" from 
various parts of the garden. 

Mangy Foie*.— It is said that one mangy 
fox will do more damage to game than hall-a- 
doien healthy ones, the reason given being 
that mangy foxes hunt by day as well as by 
night, while the healthy ones hunt only by 
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Nature, enchanting Nature, in whose form 
And Hneamenls divine 1 trace a hand 
That errs not. and find raptures stilt 

renewed. 
Is tree to all men— universal prise. 
Strange that so fair a creature should yet 

Admirers, and be destined to divide 
With meaner objects e'en the few she 
finds t 

COWPER. 

nLL those who were present at the 
H first meeting o( the British Em- 
' pire Naturalist Association on Sep- 
tember 27th had every reason to be — 
and appeared to be— verj' pleased. 
A large and exceptionally comfort- 
able hall had been secured on the pre- 
mises of the London Missionary Society, 
next door to the offices of The Country- 
side : and it was a smiling audience to 
which f had the pleasure, for the first time, 
of speaking about the success of The 
Coi'VTBv-SlDE, the rapidly-growing mem- 
bership of the association, its excellent 
aims and simple organisation, as well as 
about several questions which are now 
under immediate consideration. 

Mr. Wilfrid Mark Webb, speaking with 
experience as secretary of the Selborne 
Society — a well-known organisation with 
somewhat parallel aims and equal mem- 
bership with the B.E.N..^,— contributed a 
lively and valuable speech upon the 
methods of conducting sifrh associations; 
and Mr. C. Nicholson, of Chingford, 
Essex, was also able from wide experience 
of secretarial work to endorse much that 
had been said upon the subject. The 
sense of the meeting, as well as of the 
speakers, seemed decidedly in favour of 
the experiment which is being made in the 
case of the B.E.N. A., of working the asso- 
ciation without the usual formalities and 
figureheads of committees, chairmen, pre- 
sidents, patrons, etc. As we go along, we 
may begin to find the need of some of 
these things, but as yet, at any rate, the 
enthusiasm and mi^tual helpfulness of the 
members seem likely to carry the work on 
quite as fast as can be conveniently re- 
corded in The Countrv-Sipe. 



Besides the matters which affect the 
B.E.N, A. alone — such as the proposed 
badge and riband, list of members, excur- 
sions, identification of specimens, etc., 
which will be found duly noticed in the 
B.E.N. A. column on another page — the 
Jjurning question of the use of " English " 
or " Latin " names for objects of natural 
history was discussed from several points 
of view. While the sense of the meeting 
was manifestly in favour of the use of 
English names, Mr. Nicholson showed 
that in many cases these became very 
cumbrous when sjjecially manufactured 
to suit little known species, such as 
" wandering pond-mud snails "; and the 
suggestion that in every article or note 
upon any kind of creature the scientific 
name should be given at least once met 
with approval. This, indeed, has been 
our general practice in The Col'ntrv-Sidb, 
and we propose to 



There are, of course, certain familiar 
objects, such as blackbirds, peacock 
butterflies, dandelions, and garden snails 
— to take samples o( widely-di fieri ng 
classes — which it would be pedantic to 
bracket with a " Latin " name whenever 
they are mentioned. On the other hand, 
there are many kinds of things *hich 
have as yet no English names; and even 
among British birds there are some which 
still need the " Latin " name to enable 
readers in different parts of the country to 
understand what is meant. On some 
coasts, for instance, the " dotterel " is the 
ringed plover, because the real dotterel is 
seldom or never seen there; so in a note 
about the dotterel the scientific name 
should always be added. 



It is only by practice and experience, 
however, that we shall be able gradually 
to establish English names for all natural 
objects which need them ; and it would be 
a blunder to attempt to make a complete 
scientific vocabulary in English. Take, 
for instance, a group of creatures like cen- 
tipedes. There arc one or two kinds 
which could easily be fitted with distinc- 
tive English names, were there any 
genuine need for them. But for purposes 
of popular natural history, a centipede is 
a centipede ; while those who wish to make 
a special study of the group may take the 
trouble to learn their scientific names, and 
the minute differences upon which some 
of these are based. Suppose, however, 
that one of the British centipedes were 
■dangerously venomous ; no characteristic 
feature which distinguished it from other 
centipedes would be too minute to be em- 
bodied in a popular English name, so that 
everyone might, with care, avoid the 
danger. Popular names, in fact, must go 
just as far as it is desirable that popular 
knowledge should go. Beyond this, the 
specialists may use scientific terminology. 
But The Countrv-Side b not primarily a 
paper for specialists. It covers much too 
wide a range ; hence the tendency in this 
paper towards the " English " side. 



One very interesting subject was 
brought forward by Mr. A. G. Gawler. 
who attended the meeting on behalf of the 
Children'sCountry Holidays scheme of the 
London County Council. In terms which 
warmed to real eloquence he expatiated on 
the infinite advantages which children of 
our city slums — flung for a brief space 
amid green fields and woods — would de- 
rive from the guidance of sympathetic 
naCure-lovers who would, if only for one 
afternoon, undertake to show to them and 
explain to them some of the "common 
objects of the country." Imagine, for in- 
stance, the lifelong interest in nature 
which wx)uld be aroused in the minds of 
town-bred children who hnd never before 
had the free run of any " real country." if 
a hedge-sparrow's nest containing a young 
cuckoo were shown to them and the whole 
marvellous story of the cuckoo's lite re- 
lated, while perhaps they watched the 
hedge-sparrow silting on the head of its 
big foster-child in order to feed it more 
easily! A wood ants' nest, with its 



barrow-load of laboriously-collected mate- 
rial and its busy population performing 
their various and surprising duties would 
afford engrossing interest for an hour, pro- 
vided that someone who knew would ex- 
plain what it all meant. It seems to me 
that in this direction an immense amount 
of good may be done during the holiday 
seasons o( future years; and the B.E.N. .A, 
seems to be exactly the right organisation 
to take up the matter. 

The fact, indeed, that this special effort 
was made to interest the members present 
al the first meeting of the B.E.N. A. in the 
Children's Country Holidays scheme shows 
that the beneficial character of the organi- 
sation is recognised ; and in the hearty ap- 
plause which greeted the conclusion of 
Mr. Gawler's advocacy he must have 
heard the promise that the children would 
not be forgotten when summer comes 
round again. It is, I am glad to think. 
a characteristic of those who find joy in 
studying nature that they find joy also in 
doing good. Quiet, thoughtful hours 
among the woods and wastes, alone with 
living nature, make every true naturalist 
a true philanthropist. I am almost 
amazed by the goodness of heart which is 
often shown by correspondents who have 
nothing in common with the producers of 
The Country-Side except their love of 
nature. I might fill this issue of the 
paper from cover to cover with d^ighiful 
letters written from every part of England, 
as ■ well as from the Continent, by 
readers during the past week. They 
would not write so if their hearts were not 
in the matter; and it is this strong under- 
current of goodwill which convinces me 
that in launching this paper we have em- 
barked upon a voyage which must lead to 
very remarkable success. 

A little while ago I asked readers to let 
me know what books they had found most ' 
useful in the various branches o( natural 
history ; and their response, which has 
been most encouraging, will shortly be 
summarised in a list of " recommended 
books " for the guidance of others. May 
I make a further demand upon their kind- 
ness? So far we have dealt only with 
natural history books ; but I am just as 
often asked to recommend books which 
deal with the care of dogs, cats, poultry, 
waterfowl, fish, lizards, snakes, etc., etc.; 
books in taxidermy, dealing with garden 
pests, making of fish ponds, etc., etc. — in 
fact books dealing with every kind of 
" coontry-side " subject. I hope that by 
thus taking the advice of readers we shall 
soon have a complete list of what might 
be called The Country-Side Library of 
RecoEHmended Books, to which new books 
of value could be added as they appear. 
Will readers help me by sending the name, 
with names of author and publisher and 
price, of any book which they discover to 
be really useful to them in connection with 
country life and pursuits? 

In a recent issue I explained how birds 
migrate in autumn, instinctively flying 
southwards with the chill winds from 
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north and cast ; and 1 showed how simple 
(he procrss really is if we realise that the 
birds fly only when the wind is chill and at 
the same time refuse to be carried out of 
si^ht of land unless ihey can help it. By 
folk)iving these simple rules no bird, start- 
inn from any part of Britain, could with 
ordinarj' luck fail to reach Africa, The 
only danger is that some birds, weak of 
flight, may be carried to the south-west of 
Ireland or into Devonshire and Cornwall; 
and be detained there all the winter^or 
until they die— for the want o( a cold 
norih-west wind to carry them back into 
the regular line of migration. It is this 
danger which causes chiffchaffs, land-rails, 
and other weak-winged birds to, winter in 
the south of Ireland and the extreme 
south-west of England, when all their 
relatives have safely arrived in Africa. 



Following my notes on this subject. 
several txtrrespondents want to know how 
I can explain the return of the birds north- 
wards in spring. This is a topic which 
might advantageously be reserved until 
the approach of spring ; but, since some 
logical minds will hesitate to accept an 
explanation of the autumn migration until 
the spring migration has also been ex- 
plained, I will briefly deal with it now. 
* * * 

To those who have lived in tropical or 
sub-tropical countries, as 1 have, the ex- 
planation is obvious. The conditions of 
life are simply reversed. Here we talk of 
" hibernation " as the process whereby 
small wild creatures escape the freeiing 
perils of the winter. There it is " asstiva- 
Ikin " by which they somehow escape 
being roasted to death in the " hot 
weather "^for by common consent Eng- 
lishmen in hot countries avoid the use of 
so pleasant a word as " summer " when 
they wish to speak of the terrible period 
between early spring and the cooling rains 
of early autumn. To give you some idea 
of what happens in hot countries, I may 
recall my surprise when, at the beginning 
of the first April which 1 spent in India, 
I noticed that the hot wind shrivelled up 
the rose-bushes in my garden and turned 
all the leaves brown. Before the breath 
of the same hot wind all insect-life and 
small bird-life disappeared — with the -"x- 
ception of 3 few insect pests and a few 
birds which, like our winter robins and 
thruslies. remained faithful to the home- 
stead during the trying months. 

It is not, therefore, difficult to under- 
stand how birds which have acquired an 
instinct to escape to Africa, when cold 
winds blow, for safety during the winter, 
should have acquired an equal instinct to 
. escape from Africa when the hot winds 
blow. These hot winds bkiw from the de- 
serts of the south— as the cold winds blow 
from the ice-floes of the north — and thus 
the birds, simply flying with the wind, re- 
trace their journey. In the land which 
they leave the grass is shrivelled brown 
with the heat. The crows, with beaks 
agape, loiter under the shade of trees all 
day. No small life moves in the blistering 
sunlight. .^11 the advantage is on the side 
of the migrant birds, which every day are 
reaching cooler climes. Thus the swallow 
sprnds its life alwavs in a temperature 
which fills the air with flies. The wiltow 



wren never knows a eliinate too hot or too 
cold for little insects to be found on 
vigorous herbage. The waves of winter 
cold and summer heat pass over the hemi- 
sphere, and on the crest of the wave come 
and go the birds. 

And, of course, the same reason which 
explains the movements of the insect- 
eating birds, explains those of the waders 
and water birds also. When the cold 
wind blows from the north instinct teaches 
them to fly with i( toward the sunny south, 
because, if they stay, the water will be 
locked in ice and their soft probing bills 
will be useless to find food. So they go 
south with the wind, and, arriving where 
the water, salt or fresh, remains unfrozen 
during (he winter months, they prosper. 
But the southern spring comes soon. Day 
by day the pools dwindle ; and when the 
hot wind bjows from the desert it is time 
for tham to flee. Sun-baked sand is no 
better than ice for nutriment. Thits we 
see how the natural ebb and flow of bird- 
liTe between lands that are alternately un- 
inhabitable in winter and summer com- 
menced ; and we see also how in both 
cases the very winds which produce these 
effects are those which carry the birds to 
safer regions. - 

We must remember, too, that in the 
spring migration northwards the birds 
have a definite object in view. The breed- 
ing season approaches and they long for 
the places where they were reared. This 
is the reason why the birds pass so much 
more quickly in the spring than in the 
autumn. In the latter season the birds of 
the year do not know where they are 
going. They are obeying a life-saving 
instinct, but they are ready to loiter 
wherever they can. In the spring it is 
different. Before half the journey has 
been accomplished each bird has been re- 
minded in many ways that it is going 
"home." While still hundreds of miles 
away it probably recognises landmarks; 
and I know no more pleasing sight in 
nature than the arrival of the first of our 
house-martins. It is always late in the 
afternoon when the first ~- always, 
apparently, a strong-winged male bird- 
comes shooting over the shrubbery and 
straight as an arrow to his last year's mud- 
nest, to which he clings twittering for 
awhile. Then presently another martin 
skims the shrubbery, and, swerving up- 
wards, clings by his side, gladly twitter- 
ing too. To think that you have seen the 
return of this little husband and his wife 
all the way from Africa to the mud-nest 
under your eaves touches a very tender 
nerve of sympathy. But what I have 
tried to explain is that the departure and 
return of the birds are very simple matters 
of the winds and the 



would have been very weak, so that the 
minute egg of a moth might have passed 
uninjured into the intestine just before the 
child's death. There in due time the 
caterpillar would emerge ; and if the posU 
morUm chanced to be made at that 
moment it would be discovered alive. 
There is, however, no reason to tear, on 
the strength of this narrative from Aus- 
tralia, that human beings are liaMe to 
carry living caterpillars about in their 

E. Hay Robinaon. 



Chorus to Autumii. 

To temple of God Pan, 
With ftheat-en woven (an. 
Thou comest ! And behold thy whispering 

Of shadowed evenings, throng the sylvan (ane; 
Thy dawns o'erflo* the precincts with a blaze 
Of wide-winged scarlet — and we sin^ thy 



Vea, thou art doubly crowned ; 
And in thy chaplet found. 
Mr roses and bright oats and ardent maize. 

Brown Autumn thee we sing ; . 

We love not cool-clipped Spring ; 
Kused with peach-blossom In the early Sun 
She walked as passionless as cloistered nun. 
Deep-breasted Autumn, laugh amid thy leaves ; 
Stir potent juices 'neath thy bronzed eaves ; 
Grant lyric thought, grant fantasy di\'ine. 
Open the Gate of Dreamland with thy wine I 

Fulfilment is of thee ! 

Man's cup of ecstasy 
Give! So\-preign of the Sunflowers and the 
Sheaves ! 

Auce EoWitRDBa. 

"Hatod Glyn and other Pmuu," by F. S. 

Perkin, published by Simpkin, Marshall, and 
Co., London, is a volume of verses which the 
author's friends, no doubt, peruse with plea- 
sure ; but they scarcely appeal with sufficient 
insistence to the public at large. Opening the 
book at random, after reading it through, we 
come upon the poem entitled. " The Lifeboat." 
The first verse runs :— 

" What is it when the peaceful wave 
Disda-ns to murmur through (he cave ; 
Siis high and dry in carriage reach. 
On Tenby's sunny southern beach, 
Nor dcign-i lo pass the postern's breach? 
The Lifeboat." 
There are many better verses than this in the 
volume, but it will serve as a sample. 

Frwi a Rtader.— " Dear Couktrv-Sioe,— 1 
claim the honour of being your first sponsor, 
as my order was given three weeks before you 
saw the dawn. This solitary admiration of 
your graces has since grown lo thirty-two — 
not bad for a village— and not counting the 
church school children, who read you on 
Thursdays!— Vours, etc., JoHN Leader, Hot- 
bury, Yorks. " 



A correspondent sends me a cutting from 
The Standard, which states that a living 
caterpillar was found in the intestine of a 
child ui>on whose body a Posl-morlem ex- 
amination was made in .Australia. If the 
caterpillar was very small indeed — i.e., 
newly hatched^this does not appear to me 
at all impossible. There are many kinds 
of moths whose caterpillars feed upon 
meat or fatty substances; and when the 
child was very ill its digestive powers 



Econamlc Planti and tbeir XJMt— A well 
illustrated and carefully printed work upon 
the economic plants of the world and their 
commercial uses h.is been produced by Messrs. 
Isaac Pitman, of London, the authors being 
Mr. W. G. Freeman, E.Sc, and Dr. S, E. 
Chandler, F.L.S. It is entitled "The World's 
Commercial Products," and is now being 
issued In fortnightly parts. The first number 
deals with wheat, barley, rye, oats, and ricei 
and an excellently printed coloured plate of 
wheat threshing on a Canadian farm is Rtfen 
as fronlispiere. The work is full of very 
useful information. 
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The Week's WUd Ufe in 
Pictures. 

(See page 303.) 

AT this season the magpies (i), which 
usually live stealthily apart in pairs, 
may sometimes be seen in small 
flocks, as though assembling for migra- 
tion ; but food rather than travel is the 
objed of their gathering. The magpie is 
almost exterminated in many parts of 
southern and eastern England, and, 
though we may miss its pretty flickering 
flight across the landscape, its presence 
always means that other birds lose hun- 
dreds of their eggs and young. Because 
they have been harried so much in Britain 
magpies are very shy with us ; but in some 
countries they tamely haunt the gardens 
and nest in bushes near the houses. 

2. — The underside of the edible tube- 
fungus or boletus is sfiown in this picture, 
because it is by the spongy mass which 
fills the underside of the cap that you dis- 
tinguish these tube-fungi at once from 
the mushrooms. In the different kinds of 
Boletus the spongy mass is made of liny 
parallel tubes; and the excellent kind 
known as the " edible " tube-fungus is 
best distinguished by its yellow colour and 
net-marked stem. ' Later it turns green ; 
but should not then be eaten, 

3. — Now the very last of the autumn 
butterflies are disappearing into their 
winter quarters ; and in sheds and out- 
houses, as well as often on the white- 
washed ceilings of country rooms, the 
small tortoiseshells may be found sleep- 
ing. There they should remain until at 
least the middle of March ; but lighted fires 
often wake them prematurely. When 
sleeping, the small tortoiseshell, of course, 
keeps its wings closed, and, the under- 
side of these being dull streaky brown, it 
looks then like a mere jag of blackened 

4.— Most autumn moths wear the 
colours of the dead and dying foliage 
amid which ihey hide; and the Satellite 
shows only varying shades of 
chestnut and auburn, usually 
with a distinct while spot in 
the middle of each upper 
wirig. It may be taken at 
" sugar " or on ivy-blossom 
on mild evenings now. Its 
most remarkable characteris- 
tic occurs in the caterpillar 
stage, when, instead of eating 
leaves, it prowls about and de- 
vours other caterpillars. 

5.— At this season the hum 
of the dor beetle seems some- 
times to be the only sound of 
wild life at dusk round our vil- 
lages and farms. While th^ 
crows and krttrels often stay 
up late to catch the clumsy 
in.*ei-ls as ihcy whi^;! over th'i- '■Molo.] 

fields, the owls get a larger 
share, as may be seen from 
the pellets near their roosting 
places. In spite, however, of its 
numerous enemies, the dor beetle^some- 
(imes called "dumbledor," "clock," or 
" watchman " beetle — remains abundant, 
burying itself safely underground by day. 
By its buUety shape and the violet-blue 
gloss of its stout armour beneath, the dor 
beetle is easily recognised. 
6. — The marvcl-du-jour moth (-4. apri- 



Una) affords a striking instance of the 
way in which beauty can be made protec- 
tive. Viewed in a collection with its out- 
spread w*ings delicately mottled and 
chequered with black, pale green, and 
white, it seems quite one of the hand- 
somest of British moths. With its wings 
closed, however, on a tree trunk, as in the 
picture, their mottled green and black and 
white come down collectively to the sem- 
blance of a bit of grey-green lichen. The 
chrysalids of this moth are very easily 
found by digging round oak-tree roots in 
September. 

7. — Black bryony is a beautiful orna- 
ment to the hedgerow in summer with its 
wreaths of shining heart-shaped leaves, 
as well as now in autumn with its tangled 



Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

By F. Flnn,B.A., F.Z^ 

JHH escape of the PoUr bean in the early 
morning of thft 2Sch was one of the mnsi 
remarkable events thai hjs ocvurred of 
ntc :n the Gardens — indeed, it is the rinly 
,en$alional " escape " thai has 'aken plurt 
for many years. I>Iot that ll was so sensulional 
IS Press reports would make it, for the male 
lenr had hardly got out ai all when he 



1 back. 



: did I 



damage. She evir.ced a good deal of activity, 
however, and great credit is due to Mr. 
Thompson, the assistant superinlcndent, Mr. 
Bertling, the head keeper, and .Al>dul. one of 
the Indian keepers in charge of the Royal 
Indian collection, for ihp courage and n-sourct 
they displayed in deal'ng with her. 

A most noteworthy addition 10 the collection 
in the Rpplilc House has been that of several 
specimens of the mud-skippers or walking-fish 
(PL-ricphthalmui) of n-opical roasts. These 
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fJiQio.^ [W. S. Strrud*. 

The Grer S'o* Lorii. 
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trails of ruby-red berries. It must not bo 
contiected with the Common or White 
Bryony (Bryonia dioica) ; because although 
both are wild climbing plants and bear 
red berries, they belong to widely different 

S.^The ivy blossom is Che last feast 
which Nature spreads for the insect folk 
in the waning year. Hither, when 



be found in salt or brackish t 
in mangrove swamps, and remind one -very 
much of two-legged lizards, as they crawl 
along with Iheir front fins. 

They oftr^n climb up on projecting rools and 
perch there ; and when Ihpy want to go fast 
jerk themselves along with their fails in a 
series of jumps. Thus Ihey escape from land 
enemies, and when I saw them in East Air ra 
I found them very difficult to catch ; no doubt 
thpir .-iquatic foes find their trick o( goings 
ashore equally disconcerting. 

Having their heads most of the lime out of 
water, these curious fish breathe to a great 
extent through the thin skin of their lals. 
They are the least aquatic of all Rsh, and are 
certainly better travellers on land than our 
ordinary seals. Their prey consists of various 
insects, etc, and they even devour centipedes. 

The new house for small birds is progress- 
ing apace, and. I venture to predict, will be 
very popular, the little birds havin" been 
heretofore rather lost in the big aviaries, or 
swamped by the din and flash of their large 
companions in the Parrot House, where many 
of the best have been kept. 
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October is mild and the sun shines, come 
wasps and blue-bottles and hover-flies, as 
well as peacock and Red -Admiral butter- 
flies, lingering abroad for one more meal 
before they retire for their long winter 
sleep. .\nd at night the tvy-blossom is 
thronged with an eager company of furred 
moths whose eyes shine like jewels in the 
light, when the collector brings his lantern. 



The Zoo in Your. 
Own Home. 

Life-like Stereographs of the 
Zoo, 30 subjects, 3d. each, post 
free. — Write Stereoscopic Dept., 
The Countrv-Siue, j & 4, Tudor 
Street, !j)ndon, E.C. List of 
subjects :— 

I. Pelicans. 1. Mounting the 
Elephani. 3. The Elephanl Ride. 
4. (iirafles. 5. Flamingoes. 6 
, _ ., Polar Bear. 7. The Bear Pit 

■*'"'""■ 8. The Lion Cage. 9. The f-ion 
Cage. 10. Cockatoo Aviary. 11. 
Spotted Hya;nas. 13. Llamas. 
13. Griffin Vulture. 14. Chacma 
Baboon. 15. 'Brown Bear. 16. Porcupines. 
17 Sacred Baboon. 18. Sea-Lions and Pen- 
guins, ig. The Lion Cage, jo. Baclrian 
Camel. 11. Kolbe's Vulture. For new series 
see page iv. 
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THE COUNTRY-SIDE. 



<^ueries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Cortispoitdtnts will greatly oblige by writing 
on one side cl the paper only. 

Jicbdiwt' Witle4 Labonr.— Sir,— Why are 
packdawti so slupid as never in 350 years to 
have learnt that the cupola at the top of the 
wonderful kitrhen of Glastonbury Abbey has 
no bottom ? They every year put in sticks 
and twigs, etc., which cover ifie floor, and 
have to be sw^pt up by the caretaker. It 
must be about 350 years since monks were 
cooking there, and would have frightened ihe 
birds from the cupola which vemilatps (be 
building, so ihey must have begun 10' try to 
use it for nests about then, and have never 
been able to make a single one, but have not 
ceaticd to try. Why is that? — Yours, etc., 
(Mks.) a. C. Ward, Westfield. Sourhampio;i. 
(Probably the jackdawi which make the at- 
tempt each year arc ^pung birds of the pre- 
vious year. — Ei).] 

The GMse la Ihe Ring.— Sir,— One day 
) I heard a public speaker, by 



way of illustration refer I 
that if a goose be put ti 
it cannot be got out ov 
enticed by food. This 
summer I, with several 
friends who had heard 
the statement, tried ihe 
experiment. .\ circle 
waf drawn of about a 
yard radius, and a 
goosi" put within il. 
The bird was then held 

compelled to see (he 
line. The effect was 
miraculous. On being 
re!:-a3Mi the bird col- 
lapsed lo the ground, 
and remained (here ap- 
parently in abject ler- ' 
ror, now and again let- 
ting its eyes wander 
along the awful line, 
and utterly refusing to 
be pushed or enticed 
over it. To prove (ha[ 
the goose was not 
merely frightened by 
the spectators, it was 
lifted up and put down 
just outside the circle, 
when it immediately 
made oR, A second 
goose was tried, with 



the popular belief 
Je 3 chalk circle, 
tlic line, even if 



can be purchase!) at id. per pound, if t)oiled, men " (7) had any legal right to shoot there 1 

makes a welcome addition as far as the birds but perhaps a hint from The Coustri-Sidb 

are concerned.— Yours, W. P. K. Nealh. would help the " moral right " along.— 

Neit ol Sparrow ■ Hawk.— Sir, — Can Yours, etc., P. E. Ruubblow, Great Yar- 

CoUNTRV-SiDE readers help to settle the much- raouih. 

disputed question as to whether the sparrow- The Deilb'i Head Moth.— Sir,— With re- 
hawk alwayS'builds a nest for iiself, or, like gard to Death's Head moths which emerged 
the kestrel, etc., makes use of an old nest of in October instead of staying over the winter, 
another bird — crow, rook, magpie, etc. ? I had always thought it was generally known 
Those 1 have seen were undoubtedly fresh that the majority of these moths emerged in 
nests from the foundation, but I have not seen October. That is certainly the case in Corn- 
enough 10 generalise. — Yours, etc.. Mid- wall, where we always looked out for these 
NlTusuALB. moths just when the farmers were lifting their 

Rare Swam. — The common swan of our potatoes. I'hese October moths, however, are 

rivers and ornamental waters is known 10 always barren, and, as far as my experience 

naturalists as the mute swan (Cygnuj olor), goes, Ihey die when cold weather comes, as 

although i[ is by no means mule, having al only a few of the pups stay over Ihe winter 

leasl three distinct notes, two of them loud and are se.tually fully developed. This ac- 

and the third a hiss. It bre<ds in a wild counts probably for the facl that there is no 

state in Sweden and Denmark, as well as on increase in their numbers. — Yours, etc.. 

Ihe Danube and in Asia Minor, and would J.imes Pk.-jimll Tbbgarthbn, Tunbridge Wells, 

doubtless do so in Britain if protected. It Tbc Queatlon ol Sex. — Sir. — If we will go 

has an orange beak with a black kncb. Of lo Ihe bee or wasp we may get knowledge on 

the picture the nearer and this cjueslion. The bet when deprived of its 



mallei 



L Trumpeter swan. 



This 



I que 






o eggs in the royal cells, 
will convert two 

royal one, feed the 
grub on royal food, 
and (orlhwitii a queen 
is produced. Lord 

Avcbury some time 
ago, writing about a 
family of solitary 
wasps— I'cjfo muraria 
— which lays its eggs 
and provides food for 
its grub when hatched 

marie able that the 

queen should know the 
sex of the egg, and 
provide accordingly ; 
for in every instance 
^he provided the same 
quantity for Ihe same 
sex. If Ihe egg was 
that of a drone, she 
enclose eight 



terpillar 



if 



Fbotographed h1 



crouching 
many minutes it stood 

up. raised its head aloft, and rushed over the 
line, looking steadfaslly into the heavens until 
all fear of seeing the dread obstacle was past. 
This fact about the goose is. I lind, the sub- 
ject of a proverb in the North Riding of York- 
shire — "as fond" (meaning simple) "as a 
goose in a ring." What I should much like 
to know aboul this is : to what are we to 
attribute this habit? It is probably some 
ancestral trait. May 1 lender my sincerest 
wishes for the continued success of The 
CofNTRV-SiDE. Last winter it brought the 
country into one's home as tew things could 
do, and we rely on the same treat this year. — 
Yours, etc., Svdnev Smith, Belle Vue Road, 
Leeds. 

Food far Zondoa Birds.- Sir,— 1 have used 
the following bird food for many years in 
Hyde Park, and found it to be much better 
than any other. I( cannot be carried away 
by Ihe sparrows, and, consequently, after one 
has Icll the more shy birds gel a better oppor- 
tunity 10 get their share than ihey otherwise 
would do. Stale bread should be soaked in ho( 
water until it Is quite soft, and then squeezed 
fairly dry, when sufficient barley meal should 
be added lo make the mixture to the " thick- 
ness " ol dough. Any scraps of meat or cold 
potato may be also added. Chicken rice, which 



Trumpatsr «ud Whoo^r Swam. 

le Ducbesi of Bedlord, 
» Tas CouKTuv'SiM. 



would 
be enclosed. Now, 
Ijird Avebury was cer- 
tainly wrong ; it is the 
number of caterpillars 
on which the grub 
feeds thai determines 
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black beak. It is an American bird, but has fowls and pigeons, good, strong, hea 

once been shot in Britain. The other is a fed on good, wholesome food will produce 

Whooper, which is the wild swan of Britain, strong, heallhy chicks vrilh a grraler number 

It has a pale yellow beak as far as (he nostrils, of pullets llitin cor fe<r»elj.— Yours, etc., Bur- 

wiih the base black. Only those who have lkigh Hrale, Kilburn, N.W. [Is this ihe 

seen wild swans in flight can realise what experience cf all poultry breeders?— Ed.] 
splendid natural objects of the couniry-dde Swallows' NesHii^ Vagarlcl. — Sir, — We 

they are. generally have one or more swallows' nests 

Scnseleis Slangbtcr. — Sir. — There Is quiie among the joists of our outhouses. This year 

a large township of the homes of the sand a pair appeared lo be occupied for a day or 

martins in the banks of the railway cutting (wo with one of Ihe.se old nests, but, deserting 

near Haddiscoe Bridge, and the birds are it, they brought off a brood in a nest that a 

seldom molested, either at home or when few years ago was built and used by a pair of 

circling over the water and flat marshlands robins. This they did not improve in any way, 

near by. .Al times, however, the reverse is the but used it, flattened down as ii had become 

case, and It is not the much-maligned " trip- since the robins tenanted it. No sooner was 

per " who is (he worst offender. During this first brood on the wing than Ihe pair built 

the first week in Sepcember a yacht came an entirely new nest on the joists about two 

along and moored lo the banks, near the en- yards from the one they had just vacated on 

trance 10 the New Cut. Immediately some ihe top of the wall, and their second family for 

shots rang out, and on looking up I saw tvvn Ihe year left this early in September. — Yours, 

guns at work. The shooting was kepi up etc., W. Kilgouh, Blair Drummond, N.B. 
until all the birds were scared away. It was a Dllloiglng Waip*.- Recently two men were 

piecfl of pure mischief, as the fallen b'rds were cutting down some spruce firs and on the first 

not retrieved, and it was several days before stroke on one tree wasps began to (all, a nesl 

the others would venture back to their old having been disturbed overhead in a squirrel's 

haunts again. This sort of thing, happily not drey. After several futile attempts to dislodge 

common, is not " gentlemanly." lo say the them the owner ordered ihe tree to be burned, 

least, and I am not sure wheihcr the " sports- — Yours, etc.. G. F.. Quorn. 
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Croaked Mcrrytliou^bts. — Vew people, pro- 
bably, have noticed that ihe wish-bones or 

"merry-thoughts" of fowls, parlridgps, phea- 
sants, etc., are never straight, and that the 
right branch of the bone is alwava more 
w dely extended than the |pfl. This fart was 
first brought to my notice some years ago by 
Mr. Jupp. of Roysion, Herts, who said that 
he had a^.l;c■d Lord Aveburv and Professor 



1 fori 






portam part of Ihe bird's structure, holding 
the shoulder-bladi'S apart so that they can sup- 
port its powerful wing-strokes, one would ex- 
pect them to be cxn.ily equal; but I ihinit 



any approach 10 reasoning powers. Aga'n, 
S'jtniiiitly in aroihcr category. A neigh- 
bour's Oog, of a friendly disposition, com- 
menced and continued the habit of calling at 

making a no sc on the door equivalent to rap- 
ping. On being let in he would run round and 
greet everybody, with an excited tail and 
inouth which seemed to smile, and then drop 
down by Ihc fir" with his paws and lace on 
the fender. One morning a servant brought 
something in for the breakfast-table, and go- 
ing oui. hav ng to rt-lurn immediately left the 
door open. The dog. being cxacily in the cur- 
rent of air between door and fireplace, looked 
round to see where ihe draug'hl came fni.n, 
and quickly ran and closed Ihe door with a 
bang, ri^turning to resume his posilion of com- 
fort by the lire. A very smart bull terrier, 
Ix-longing to a butcher, and which 1 have often 
admired for its apparent iiv.elligence. I ob- 
served arise suddenly from its master's door 
alid. with one joyous bark, bound towards a 
strange man passing in the midd'e 
or the road. For the moment the 
man seemed surprised, and then, re- 
rognising the dog, ^aid, " Well. Gvp, 
old man." carl'ssed it for a moment and passed 
on. The dog, having accorded a kindiy greet- 
ing to an old friend, returned wagiring its tail 
to the post of duty by ihe butcher's door. The 
Iwo latter instances seem to point'lo some 
more advanced process of thought Ihan is sug- 
gested by Ihe forn>er ones.— Yours, etc.. 

Ka ST WOOD KlUSON. 

Ureldf CoUectort.— Sir,— l-'or twenty-live 
years local botani.sts failed to find the bee 
I rchis in the neighbourhood of' Soulhport. 
the plant re-appeared sparingly. 






ihibilio 
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"Wttb-bonm" ot Fowli. 

iek-hiijd a>raer is pbolcgrapbcd Iroiq bet 
alilw, ttiB dotlfid litie would coma in the u 
thai Ihe expianalio 
simple. 'Ihcse bi 
crops w^ith food before going lo rou^i, and not 
only is the crop carried on the right side, but 
the nhisdes which hold il in plai-e are attached 
to ihe right arm of Ihe "mcrry-lhought." 
There can be little doubt, therefore, that il is 
the pressure of this solid organ at nighl which 
causes ihe right arm of the bone to be more 
widely extended than the left ; a conclusion 
.which is confirmed by the fact that in pigeons 
which have a erop'on both sides >He ■'merry- 
thought " is quite straight. Il would be in- 
teresting lo know whether the location of our 
internal organs may not similarly account for 
most human beings being naturally right- 
handed.— (E. K. R,) 

Animal Inlelllgcicc. — Sir, — Some of us who 
are much imercsled in "The Religion of 
Nalore," and have always been interested in 
domesticated animals, compare observations, 
Irom time lo time, as touching Iheir coniir- 
matorv bearing on the arguments of that 
book.' Here a few of my own observa- 

closed, spring up to an old-fashioned "sneck," 
press it down, and so open Ihe door and let 
itself in. A young dog of about eighl months, 
when a door was slightly ajar, but not suffi- 
elenily to allow him to pass through, kept 
springing up to the china knob, having learnl 
thai was the instrument used for opening it. 
An older dog would have placed his paw in 
the slight opening and pushed through; but 
the young dog had not learned that habit. I 
saw a large St. Bernard in a hot street far 
aiviiv from water with his handsome coat com- 
pletely saturated as if he hod been in a pond. 
I was puzzled but returning through the 



the wild-tVower shelf at Ihe Free Library. 
Our leading botanist contented himself with 

taking a photograph of them as they grew. 
But one lady gathered over a d< z n specim''ns ! 
Surely greediness might have stepped shcrl cf 
that. Can you give any r.xplanation of this 
plant re-appearing after being in abeyance frr 
so many yeats? One of our Jocal bolnnis s 
suggests it may be hvbrid between Ore bit 
mcarnata and Epifmclii latifolia or ("ilvslris. 
Other plants disagjpear for four or five years. 
then re-appear — as, for instance, though t 
carefully quartered one piece of ground on 
the north of ihe town for four years, I failed 
to find cakile, sea-holly, saltwort, or frosted 
atriplex. All four plants appeared last year, 
the cakile and saltwort in such quantity that 
one could not walk without treading on one 
or the other.— Yours truly, B. Colunson, 
Soulhport, Lanes. 

Age <tl FUh.— Sir,— Will some nne tell me 
how long a minnow takes to be full grown? 
I have had three minnows in an aquarium for 
more than two years, and though they have 
all grown since they were caught, ihe smallst 
never grows up to fhe others. They all eat 

of food.— Yours, etc.. (l^bv) M. S. Jekkvns. 
Bolley. Hants. 

MlgraUng DrBgon-FllM.— Sir,— Regarding 
dragon-flies, on which there was, an interesting 
article io a recent Countrv-Side, it is well 
known that many of the larger species fre. 
quemly occur on migration in large swarms. 
At such limes they turn up in places very 
different from their usual haunts. A few 
years ago a swarm passed over Glasgow, and 
many specimens were taken in the streets of 
the city. In this district CotduliogasUr 
annulosus occurs sparingly. This is a large 
and handsome species, black in colour, with 
lines and spots of yellow. Unfortunately, as 
in all the genus, the colours fade immediately 
after death. Two seasons ago 1 caught two 
specimens with one sweep of Ihe net ; one of 
them was al resi on a thistle-head with a small 
heath butterfly in its mr.ulh. The other one. 
evidently desirous of sharing the spoil, was 
making repeated dashes al the buiterflv. bul 
without success.— Yours, etc., Mm-Nniis- 
i>ALE, Dumfries, N,!). 



Hybrid Hawk AUthi,— Sir,— Did a rejidcr 

who some lime ago found pecul ar larvie of 
the privet hawit mtth with oblique s.ripes very 
faini and instead of beiiig smooth had Ihe 
characteristics of either O. ceJfntui or Populj 
discover the imago :o be a hvbrid? I should 
like 10 know, as I have fAind two of Ihe 
same kind. One has pupated, and a ciirioui, 
Ihing about the pupa is that il favours one 
of iho .Smerinthus, either Populi or T.lia;, by 
nut having ih? smali proboscis sheath attached 
to pupa ca.se. — Yours, elc, C, Curtis, Brant 
House, Holbeath. 

A Mixed MtM.— Sir.— I once foi:n(! ^ nesi 
containing bclh blackbird's and thrush's eggs, 
and when the nest was becoming loo full with 
the double clulch I used to Rnd eggs thrown 
out of Ihe nest — whether by accident )t on pur- 
pose I cannot say. — Yours. P. J. Dunlop, 

Materaal Imprefilont.— Sir,— Many vears 

ago my falher bred shorlhorns. and he always 
said thai if a shorthorn cow in calf was 
allowed to be in a field wiih Jerseys at the 
lime of calving, she would throw a calf with 
a black nose.- Yours, etc., J. R. HabdisO, 
Elm Park Mansions, Park Walk. Ch.lsca. 

Beetle*' Love MbiU.— In The Col'stfv- 
SloE of July i^lh was published a picture 
of burying bccths at work inlcrrirg a dead 
mouse ; and in the same number .Mr. K. W. 
G. Payne stated that these insects produce call 
sounds by rubbi;ig two parallel files situatcii 
on the surface ot Iheir bodies aga'nst Ihe 
sharp corners of their closed wing-shlelds. 
Here we give illustrations of the small burv- 
ing beetle as well as a magnified view of the 
Iwo files or rasps. Were the inalerial with 
which buryin'; beetles work less offensive their 
habts would be hum interesting to sludv, 
because ihey are among the few creatures 
which work in co-nbinarion to a common end, 
allhough rot livir^ in organised communities. 
When any small animal dies lhe"b"rying 



How Beellei Talk, 

to each oU> 



okecaU Kmnds 



beetles quickly assemble, and by their united 
exertions d'g out the soil beneath it. so thai 
it siiiks down. Then Ihey carefully cover il up 
with the loose earth, and thereafter live upon, 
it with their families. 
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*"^":",!r.«^:::r""'''"'" Nature Records of the Week. 

(Seiif in by rcadcri of Thb Co un try-Side.) 
Flamingo shot at Moreton. in Norfolk, building nest near Worcester.— <Miss I 
iboul September 20lh. Norman.) 

!SJ.",',,,:"s.inriK'Kiv „*s;:'Zt e m" «•«■•' ■"»«/■ wSuV'sep™™ 'wb-d r^t, "s; 

2l^-l!IV'"JL.'^ ™™mil.«'I!l?l,'i;!li".'l SI SwiF-.s and Swallows In great numbers in SrABBOW with whitp head, at Hilchin. Hens, 

Xt.ihn.i3; ";3TV ih, w" ".SS Kensington Gardens at the Round Pond. Sep- September 9lh.-{C. Wightman.) With crown 

~ ■ - ^ - ■- -~il»r ibth.— (L. C. T. Benjamin.) of head white, and white patches on wings, 

'oKTOisEsiiBLt. BfTTERkLY. — Thlrty-fiv* September iTlh, al Ncrwich.— (G. H. Hc-nnv.) 

n together on a small patch of flowers near Swallow wiih back and crown of head white, 

io'nanM >i='""a Gale, Hvtle Park, September 6th.— at Morelon-ln-the- Marsh, Worcs.— (R. A. 

t 11 pub- OV. P. K. Neale.) Rossborough.) 




Birds oD BUgrallon. BalterDlBi wd Moths. 

F SrAtN Fr1T[[,LJ 

probably add another jackdaw 



Companion for Jackdaw. — Provided 



ipaccn.wu, a>,^rj, .V..U wu.» ^^^_ ^ Tnylor.) Sparbow-iuwks. number, of ' "SheppV, " f,n Sepirn 



lannot answer for the behav. 
dividual of any species. The jays would be 
mwji likely to cause trouble as ihi'V gol older. 
In any case 1 would not advise you to keep 
more than one specimen oF each upecies of 
these birds unless the space is very large i.v- 
deed and has some cover. When pairs arc 
t«gi>ther trouble is more apt to arise. — (to 
Norman Tosland, Bromley.) 

" A Book on Bnttcrflle*."— The best ine-i- 
'penfive book on Brtlsh butterflies (not includ- 
ing moths) is " Butterflies o! the British 
Islt-s," by Richard South, published bv F. 
Wnrne and Co. A cheap and useful book on 
both bulterflies and moths is W. J. Gordon's 
'■ Our Country's Butterflies and Moths," pub- 
lished by Simpkin Marshall.— (to Ueul.-Col. 
W". B. Browning.) n» * 1 /if 

Lenl-CDtter Bee.— The " wasp " which you ClUtOU Nonpatlal. 

observed carrying pieces ol green leaves into 

a hole under the window-sill was a leaf-cutter - . ^ ,,, c . c v r- .. ■ l , r> ,, ., ., 

be-^, whose methods have been referred to and fty,i"K S.W, on September jjth, near Cam- Knight.) Bee Hawk Moth al Hastings, on 

illuslraled more than once in The Countrv- bridge. — (H. R. Jukes.) Nightjar, at Has- September ibth. — (.M. Marks.) Pale 

Sh>e — (to [ F R Palmer's Green) Hngs, September 19th. — (H, Burleigh.) Clol-ded Yellow, C. byale, at Minster, Isle 

,' '■ J.'. - , . t.- , 1. Marsh HARBtEBS, two near Yarmouth, Sep- of Sheppev.— (F. J. Knight.} The CLOt'DEi> 

Habltf ol CWJI-ChaB-— I do not Ihink that ^^^[^^ 24ih.— (H. Magrath.) Hooued Crow. Yellow, two al Dover about Seplfmber lath. 

I havr' ever seen the ch.ff-chaff hovenng ^ f^^^ ^^ar Varmoulh, September »nd.- (W. Branch.) Two near Walmer on S.piem- 

under leaves for the purpose of picking off ^^^ Magrath.) Carrion Chows, tout near ber 3rd.— (T. Broughlon.) Three a. l->esh- 

msecls, in the saine way as the wood wren Yarmouth, September 22nd.~(H. Magrath.) water, Lsle of Wight.— (W. G. Thrupo.) One 

habitually does. I have, however, seen 1 he jj^g^ Wahblib, near Yarmouth. September at Charnmouth. itorset.— (Miss I. Norman.) 

willow wren, which ,s «arcely distinguish- ,g,h,_{H. Magrath.) Wood Wren, at Var- One at Milton. Hants.— (G. B. Digbv.) One 

abl- from the chlff^:haff, do so ; and this was „,„„,},, September Jind and iird.— (H. at Healhfield, Sussex, about September 3rd.— 

probably the bird you saw. The willow wren Magrath.) Whitethroat. common and (A. C. Harrison.) At Pulborough, Sussex. 

IS intermediate between chiff-chaff and wood ,^55^^^ ,, Yarinouth, September 2jnd and September 8th.— (W. R. Prescolt.) 

^r\-^'t!'%^ ^"^l -T^"^ -rth^.w^r ^3'd— (H- Magrath.) StsKi^s and L.NSETS, Clifton NosrAWBL.-The last record of 

the ch.ff-chaff ever lakes us food ,n this way. ,i,^ f^^^ „^^, Glasgow, about September capture of this extremely rare visitor. su,k 

-(to A. E. Uswif., Harlesden.) JS'h.-O- S. Crawford.) Common- Tern, at po^d to have been taken near Newport, Mon^^ 

Staat Swlramlog.— Stoats swim very well, Wells, Norfolk, September i6<h.— (J. P. K. R.) was an error, the captor .having mistaken a 

and perhaps bathe for pleasure. A shallow GREEssltA\K, Wells, Norfolk, October 1st.— {J. red underwing for It. As the photograph 

Mream about ten yards wide would be no P. K. R.) SwtFis, near Manchester, on Sep- which we published of the specimen taken in 

obstacle to a stoat.— (to R. E, ^each, tcmber 17th.— (■'f.ancaslrian.") Uft Hilehin, the Isle of Wight showed, the upper wings of 

I .cicester.) Herts, on September 3rd.— (C. Wighlman.) this rarity are verv like those of the red 

SabbUi and Stoal The other rabbits ap- ^'^ Southport, Lanes., August 17th.— (B. underwing, although the Clidon Nonpariel is 

peared unconcerned when the stoat had seized Collinson.) House-Mahtiss, last seen al a good deal the larger. The real difference is. 

Jyie of iheir relatives for the same reason that Southport Lanes., August Jsth.-(B. Collin- in the underwings, which have a broad pale 

when vou suddenly appear above the skyline *°"-' '^" Malvern, Worcs., on September band, as shown in the accompanying flgure, 

of a warren some only of the rabbits bolt to i^th.— (T. A. Aysgorth.) Sandpipsks, at of blue instead of a double band of red, as. 

their burrows and the others remain to all J^^f.''^'";- f""-^)-- "" , September 8th.— (C. !„ the red and crimson underwings. 

appearance quietly feeding, until they also Colli«>n.) Swallows Mx Malvern, Worcs. 

catch sight of you. To get to their burrows °" Sep.ember 26th.-^T. A. Aysgoogh.) p,,nti. 

ih^ ,.ai,i,iti Vtvi roKiin in iliRnroni rtlrartuins ■ Gbbat Cbesteh Gbkbe, cleven near Yarmouth, 

ine raoDiis nave iw^un in miiircni uir«,in>iiB, c._,-_i,„ ,,ih lU Manrarh 1 Mabsh Mabi(K>li>, many m f u 1 boom at 

and, it they all started off upon alarm being ^P^mber ^th. (H. Magrath.) Lvmington, Hants, on September ,6th. Prim- 

given, some would probably run straight into „ose in bloom at Linglield, Surrev.-(W. 

the danger. Therefore the rabbit mono .s, B'^l Sons. Abell.) Ivv in blossom at Bath, on Scptlm- 

Kaih one for himself, and, unless the bur- Yellow hammer, last heard near Manches- (j^^ jfiih tl adv Tenkvns ) Pvff-ball — This 

r<^w is very ctosp at hand, each waits until tcr on September 8lh.— (li. M. M. Morgan.) has been a great year for giant puff-balls, 

the danger becomes a personal matter.-(to Chiff-ciiaff, singmg at Bath on September The largest specimen which has reached the 

R. E. Peach. I.eiccster.) 23rd.-(Lady Jenkyns.) At Rugby, on Sep- „«;„ was gathered at Tpton Park, Mellin's' 

Donkej with Zebrs StrfpM.— If vou make a 'f.^^tier i7th.-(Rev. A. Dalby.) Willow Food Works, September aslh. This was e.i- 

studv of the matier, you will find' (hat cross- V ''^'■*- ^'S?"^,^ .i "=" Manchester until hibited at the meeting of the B.E.K.A. on the 

stripes on the legs of donkevs are quite com- .Vuguslj.Rth.-(E. M M. M.) Chaffimcii, ,.,h. 

mon, though much more marked in some September ind, near Manchester.— (E M. M. Poppies still in bud and bloom al Welling. 

cases than others. Darwin, in his "Origin ""B^"'' ..^P!*'"'^'' "7"'' "*»"■ Chester.— ton, in Surrey, September 3oth.-<C. M. 

of Species." has a great deal of interesting <J- '*■ Caldwell.) Lewis.) 

mailer about these stripes; and the now ex- Mcltiple Flowers. ^Triple flower-head ol 

linct quasiga stood almost exactly half-way ***• Hlltl. yellow ma rgup rite. —(Marcus Marks. Has. 

between the donkey and Ihe lebra in this Dabchiikb. nest with three eggs at Hilchin, tings.) Triple dahlia. — (W. 

respect.— (to Forrester, Bexhen hurst.) Herts— (C. Wighlman.) Wor ' 
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The Quail, 



By "SNAFFLE.' 

IT will come as a surprise to.«>nre people to hear Ihat the 
quail is a legally recognised British game bird; that i,-. 
a game licence is r'equired to shout it. It has, apparently, 
no close season in England— other than that afforded by the 
Wild Birds' Act — but in Ireland it is protected from January 
iith to September iglh. It is, however, an increasingly rare 
bird in Ihis country (or reasons which I propose to explain. 

Half a century ago qu.iil migrated in ihe same way they 
now do, and no doubt (hen, as now, they were persecuted 
with nets and guns in every country they successively reached, 
both in spring and in autumn. In those days, however, the 
shooter or netter could not usefully dispose of mo]*e than a very 
limited quantity of his bag. Some he could eat. some he could 
give away to his friends, and some he could sell in his Im- 
mediati' neighbourhood. Beyond the number so reached the 
■]irds were useless 10 him. and consequently he let them 

Now things are very different. Steamships and railways 
have brought every place in Europe within half a week of 
London. What this means may be ascertained from the report 
of the British Consuls in Greece — one of whom nol long .igc 
gave the numbers — hundreds of thousands — of quail captured 
in, and exported alive from, the remote islet of Cerigo alone 
every spring. 

Considering that every one of these is a potential breeding bird, 
and that what happens in Cerigo happens on a less or greater 
scale on every island and coast in the Mediterranean and 
.'Adriatic, we need no longer wonder thai there are not many 
quail left to come on as far as England. In autumn ihey are 
persecuted again, when on their northward journey, but not 
so systematically. 

Some years ago there was an agitation against this whole- 
sale capture of quail, and i believe some of the central European 
powers did forbid their transit. Bui this was of little avail, 
as they could still be sent by sea to England, which takes 
great quantities of them, and some other countries. 

Yet they are brought here in defiance of the law, which 
forbids any person 10 be in possession of live wild birds during 
spring and early summer. I do not hesitate to say that in- 
structions to all Custom House officers to report, for prose- 
cution, all masters and owners of ocean or Channel steamers 
arriving in England with live quail on board, and notification 
of such instructions to ship-owners w«uld end the matter at 

Some birds might, and could no doubt, be landed dead, but 
the question of cold storage, on the Greek islands for instance. 
would present insuperable difficulties. Can no one be induced 
to put the law in force? Surely this is one of those things 
with which the B.E.N. A. should especially concern itself. 

Of the quail which escape the massacre of the innocents 
but few reach England. Every year some are reported as 
having been seen, and there are but few old houses where a 
stuffed one is not to be found — a fact which in itself proves the 
bird has been considered a rarity. 



Personally 1 have only once seen quail in England, and that 
was in a grass field belonging to Miss De Kotnsehild at Wad- 
desdon Manor, Bucks, some years ago. I am intJined to thin^ 
that quail are by no means so rare as is supposed in this 
country, and that the reason that they are not more often seen 
lies in Ihe fact that they spend their lime in the crops, migrat- 
ing as a rule before the bulk of these are harvested, and cer- 
tainly before anyone in England viorks the fields with a dog. 

-Mlhough they are not ver>' often seen, it is impassible not 
to be aware of their presence in spring, for their cry of '■ Wet- 
your lips! Wet-your-lips !" commands almost as much alipii- 
tion as that of a corncrake. 

Nevertheless when autumn came, although I '-v:is conlinualty 
potting about with a dog and a gun. 1 never saw n quail Ihere, 
which proves that the mere fact of these birds rot being seen 
does not necessarily mean they do not exist in a given locality. 

The bulk of the quail which escape the perils of the journey 
seiile on ihe Continent. In Germany ihey are common, and 
I have often shot them there, especially round- ihe shores of 
the Lak-.' of Constance, where the partridge shooting begins a 
week sooner than in England. 

*lt has often struck me as supremely '.udirrous to see two 
or three sportsmen walching a brace of pointers 'working in- 
tently in a potato-patch, sometimes for ne^irly ten minutes, with 
the ultimate result of the bagging of a bird little bigger than 
a sparrow! The way quail will, under such circumstances, 
creep and run — under one's very feet sometimes — is almost in- 
credible to one who has not seen ii. 

Nol all quail go as far north as Germany though ; indeed. I 
have, when abroad, found iheni breeding in Corfu. I have sh»5l 
Ihem early in .August near the Lake of Vrana in Northern 
Dalmaiia, and still further north near the frontier of Montene- 
gro. These were certainly not birds (hat were migrating, but 
a few weeks later (not in the same year) I have observed the 
migration in -Southern Daimatia. I should say that as a rule 
they are well on the move south before September. 

The bulk of our European-bred quail winter in Africa, but 
not nil. I found them not uncommon throughout the winter 
on ihe northern coast of Cyprus, and once, very much to my 
surprise, shot one (of two) in Herzegovina in December. 
Such examples of odd birds left behind. Jiowever. occur in 
almost all cases of migralion, 

Ol the northward migration of quail 1 have unfortunately 
no notes. The late Crown Prince Rudolf of .Austria, in his 
"Notes from the South." writes: "Quail were often observed 
in Lacroma* from the 10th to the end of March. I afterward.- 
found no more till .April 17th, when I again met with a -iingle 
bird in a little field of oats on that island. In the neighbour- 
hood of Tubinje the flight of quail is often so large thai verv 
good shooting may be had." The Crown Pririre was a very 
painstaking and accurate observer, and we may therefore take 
it Ihat the northward migration of quail corresponds very much 
with that of the woodcock. 

In India quail arrive. in great numbers for the wfnirr- 
Siberian-bred birds no doubt. I regret that at the lime at 
which ! was resident there 1 did nol take much inlerot in 
such matters as migration, and made no noies. I have shot 
ihem as far south as Ceylon, where, however, most of them 
were of the variety known as "button quail," probably the 
smallest of .1II the gallinaceous birds. 

It is perhaps worthy of remark Ihat Ihe so-called .American 
'■ quail " is really a variety of partridge, and is not a migrant, 
I have not any personal experience of Ihis bird, but Mr. P.^rke^ 
Gillimore s.iys : " Some persons arc under Ihe impression that 
this parlridge is migratory ; however, this is a mistake, for 
though they may wander frnm their breeding place, from 
constant attention I am convinced that th"? change of quarters 
is caused from scarcity of fi>od, " 

The quail is a pretty and plucky bird. Indeed I might even 
caM it quarrelsome, and in the Far East cocks are kept solely 
for fighting purposes, and are Utile, if at all, less courageous 
than game-cocks. 

There is no doubt that quail were formerly tar more common 
in England than they are now. and I am sure that if their 
importation during th" breeding season were forbidden we 
ihould soon see ihem becoming .abundant. The protection of 
birds and beasts is ^ thorny subject bristling with difficulties. 
Only one class of persons, however, could object to the quail's 
protection— gastronomists, for the bird is certainly a very tooth- 
some morsel. 

• An isirt opposite RB}u-a la Ds'matls. 
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1. Tfce Magpie, Pica pica (T. A, Metcalfe). 2. The EdlMe Tabc-lmngai, Boklus tdulu (B. E, Taine). 3. Small TortotoMhdi^JlC 
■■Itcrfljr, t'anessa urtUae (A. F. Mniklin). 4. Satellite Motht, Scopeloso,na satcllilia (A. E. Toiiee). 5. DMbeellc*, G.-otrufxt " 
ittreorariui (R. Hancock), fi. Marvel 'dn-|OHr Moth. Agriopis apTilina (C. \V. Colihrup). 7. Black llr>aay, Tapms communii. Id 
FroU (B. Hanley). 8. Ivj, Htdera helix, la Flower (Rev. H. C. Walker). 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 



By "CHANTICLEER." 



Tb* COBk-CTowIng Hnliuee. 

I HAVE bern rortsull^d about the cock- 
crowing nuisance, which has caused con- 
- sldetable annoyance to suburban rcsidenis 
in our metropolis, and am pleased lo offer 

There are several wave in which Ihc gay 
chanticleer who proclaims the break of morn 
ai inconvenient hours of the morning may be 
silenced, but first 1 would emphasise ihe faci 
that unless required lor breeding operations 
a male bird is not necessary in the poultry- 
pen : for not only can hens be kepi in good 
health and lay equally well-, but the eggs 
laid keep longer. I mention ihls in order to 
remove a popular misapprehension. 

One of the simplest plans lo prevent cock- 
crnwing is lo make the night-house as dark 
as possible, as it is with the approach of dawn 
that crowing invariably commences. 

The most efleclive, however, is to obtain 
afacut a dozen good celling laths, and lace 
(hem together aftc^r the fashion of a Venetian 
blind, [laving thus secured iheni, su'-7"nd 
this artificial piece of roofing by ni;'a.i> o.' 
stout cord* from the top of ihc nighi-hou*e, 
allowing it lo hang parallel about iB inches 
to 2 feel from the perch, and in Ihe position 
usually occupied by the cock bird. 

It will be found that when he rises on his 
perch to crow, he will receive a gcnlle tap on 
the head, which will serve as a reminder that 
he has spoken a little loo early; and if the 
arrangement be nicelv manipulated, it will 
generally answer admirably. 1 need hardly 
add ihai the bird tannct crow except he is in 
an upright posilion. 

Crop-BoDiid FdwIi. 

.■V common occurrence in the poultry-yard 
is that of crop-bound fowls, which is generally 
the result of bad or improper feeding. Hard, 
solid masses of undigested food remain in the 
crop in spite of all the bird's cfforls to pass it 
into the •ilomach, and quickly ferments, caus- 
ing a rapid and painful death. 

The best treatment is to pour warm water- 
in which a good spoonful of Epsom or Gtau- 
bicr salts have been mixed — down the throat, 
and with the fingers gently knead 



I would draw readers' attention to the ex- 
cellent poultry medicines pldted on the market 
by Messrs. Spralls Patent. Ltd., especially 
their roup and condition pills or paste, which 
are very effective, and it Is well to have a box 
on hand in cases of emergency. A lull list 
may be obtained from the firm's offices, Fen- 
church .Street, London. 

Til* BecTultliig Seuon. 

The opening of the exhibition season with 
the Dairy, Palace, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham great festivals of feathered beauty, the 
recruiting of the poultry fancy usually com- 

The epidemic known as " hen lever " is 
generally prevalent, and undeniably very con- 
tagious, which experienced poultry-keipers 
encourage, recognising that it means ihe pur- 
chase of stock; and there Is no better friend 



o the breeder or exhil 
ir young beginner. 
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s the 






nlo the bird's mouth. 

However, when this treatment is not 
live, ihe crop must be opened, but great 
ihculd here be exercised, as there an 

after th< 



opera 



fully 



The crop, when the incision has been made 
and ihe obstruction removed, must be well 
cleared out and scoured gently with a lillle 
lukewarm water and Condy's fluid. 

During Ihe next six or seven days only soft 
food should be given the bird, which must be 
confined in a coop or pen. I invariably find 
thai grass contributes to crop-bound troubles, 
especially when handfuls are ihrown into th? 
pen — which is very difl'rreni from the birds 
plucking blades of grass from pai-luce land. 

Uietiil Ramedl«s. 

Every poullrv-kecper who looks for success 
with his fowl>' should keep a small stock of 
medicines by him in case of need, as often a 
simple remedy, promptly applied, will save 
many a valuable specimen; but I will add 
(pMppt for experimental purposes) that with 
mediocre poultry it is wise to quickly dispatch 
an ailing bird. 

.Amongst ihe articles i recommend the fol- 
lowing : — Castor oil, cayenne pepper, prepared 
chalk, chtcrnle of potash, cod-liver oil. ground 
ginger. C.laubier sails, Parrish's Food (or 
syrup of phosphates), permanganate of polash 
(lor disinfecting purposes), sulphate of iron. 
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Amateur Photography. 

Aunnt Tree CUmblug. 

FIELD NATURALISTS and nature photo- 
graphers know how oflen in the course 
of their wanderings they havt to climb 
trees. So many birds, (or instance, make their 
nests up in Ihe air that the ornitholog st. at 
any rate, must possess some skill in Ihls 

For my pari, I somet mes think that those 
who can really climb well must learn young, 
and by instinct, as it were ; but I ^now of one 
man, whose inaptitude could only be described 
as colossal, recklessly attempting an ascent 
when spurred on by his ruling passion. .4 
passion for Nature sludy may bo conlraited at 
any time of life. For those who have not 
mastered the art in their youth, then, and also, 
perhaps, a hint to those who have, are these 

So many accidents have happened, and will 
happen, through careless climbing which a 

Now, all Irec-climbing may be roughly 
divided thus: — (i) When we are descending 
a stem without branches, and (3) where there 
are branches by which one may mount, alter 

the IT ' '-■•-• — 

the second is Ihe ■ 
deal' with It first. A good rule 
trust one's whole weight on one branch at 
once. I know a good climber who believes in. 
if possible, always having three holds at once. 
but perhaps lino should be suflicieni, i.e., a 
hand grip and a foothold. This applies, of 
course, where one is dealing with thinner 
branches. Where one can get a leg grip round 
a th'cker branch there Is comparative safety. 
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fancy is to make a modest start with a few 
good birds purchased from a man of experi- 
ence, paying a good and reasonable price for 
fowls whose strain will bear investigation. 

It must even then not be thought that such 
specimens can be sent out to contpete success- 
fully against men who have made exhibition 
poultry their liferSIudy. I1 is as unreasonable 
lo expect to win first and special In the show 

ness without the necessary training and know- 
ledgcof the intricacies of Ihe trade. 

Let the would-be exhibitor be content to 
enter and win at some small show, and by 
means of comparison gain e.iperience ; whilst 
if he can induce a successful fancier to point 
out Ihe pros and cons of the breed, it will be 
much 10 his advantage. In conclusion, I must 
express my gratification at the increased in- 
lerest being laken in f«.'lile culture by poullrv- 
keepfrs of all classes. 



careful handling when one is working a _ 
the thin branches. These arc tbe birch and 
the plane tree. The reason, which on* must 
never lose sight of, is that these wo'^Js break 
clean away without any preliminary warning 
such as a crack. The common holly tree will 
do Ihe same, but it seldom alla'ns much 
height. Once, however, when taking a photo- 
graph some twenty-five feel from the ground 
an a holly tree this happened to me. and I fell 
4ome four feel, but then caught another 
branch. 

A fairly safe rule, for an ordinary man or 
boy 10 go by when climbing" such trees, is not 
10 trust his weight on any branch thinner 

A rotten branch is always dangerous, and a 
rotten tree worse. The best way is to glance 
over at the end of every branch and see grem 
before putting weight on il. Even so, when the 
trunk is rotten a sound branch may come right 
aw;iy in one's hand. This once happened to 
me with an ash. but I do not think it is a 

Where there is a wind swing, or One has to 
slay a long time in Ihe air. as, for instance, 
take a photograph of a rook's or heron's 
it, try to have a good leg grip, which will 
ase the olher limbs and enable one lo slay, 
■ven for hours at a time, in a tree and pf-rhaps 
ixty feet from the ground. In the next paper 
practical hinis will be given as lo the 
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Oar Photo. Competition. 

Photographs intended for the October com- 
petition should have their lilies and names and 
addresses of their senders wriilen clearly on Ihc 
ba(k, and should be addressed : " Art 
Editor." Tfik Coumrv-.Side, 2 and 4, Tudor 
Street, London. E.C. One guinea will be 
awarded for the best photograph for our pur- 
poses, and 35. 6d. witi be paid to olher com- 
petitors whose photos may be used. We retain 
the right 10 use any photos sent in. Stamps 
should be enclosed if Ihe return of :hc pholo- 
i^-aphs is desired in case of rejection. 
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The Elephant's Ear. 

A Renurkab'e Plaat loi the Greenhouse. 
Fears there have been so many 
hybrids of Slreplocarpi inlro- 
duced ihal some of (he original species 
arc in danger of being overlooked 
be deplored, [or although Ihe var, 
genus under cultivation are i\( 

«-orld. 











'Ihe 
taken 


besl results are ob 
are grown in a sunn 
mer, lilted and polled 
into a conservatory o 


ained when 
border ou 

in October, 
greenhous 


and 


Bushes over a yard ihro 
w lh large bunches of red □ 


gh and CO 
white jasi 


ered 



e of this 



experienced 



nd deciduous begonias, may be ircai 
way. Winter flowering sloye plan 
> poinsettias, cranthetnuins, jucobini 

OF late years there have been so many ruellias, and Justicias, now require the best I'^a,""*!" '" "'"'" ** 
flor.st's hybrids of Slreplocarpi inlro- position and a little help once a week from 

J — J -L.. ../ .!._ __!_!_.! ■_, Clay's Fertiliser- or some other concentrated AatamD -PlsnUng. 

J manure. Greenhouse plants thai have been in Aulumn planting, em 

s of this ■'•e °pe" '^'f will now be in their winter quar- ,j,e British Islands ' I hat 

nany in lers under glass, although many of them, such ,he drought, will be r 

■ interesting, and one can as azaleas, camellias, genistas, and acacias, j^ar. 

eighth wonder of the plant would have been betler in the open till the The soil generally is tinder-dry a few inches 

end of Ihe month, for they all can stand below Ihe surface. To lift and replant trees 

me subject of the present skelch (Sfref. a few degrees of (rosl, and it is surprising in such soil would only be possible where there 

wtnlandii) is a most curious plant, to which how the chilly mornings of autumn rid such is plenty of water, so that the trees can be well 

has been given the name cf Hlephanl's Ear, plants of insects and fungoid pesU. the plants watered in and where there is plenty of labour 

The aptness of this designation will be realised themselves be:ng all the harder and riper for also. 

t the accompanying photo- 'he exposure. On the whole, it will be safer to defer any 

will be seen that Ihe species important planting operations until Ihe early 

B gigantic leaf, which flops ChrysBnthemums. spring, as by that time It may be hoped ihat 



mbling the aural organ o( ll 



graph, whei 

largest land 

This Sireptocarpus is. of course, a 
perennial, and the plant is a great 
acquisition for any greenhouse or 
conservatory :n which the tempera- 
ture is well maintained. 

.-Vccording to Ihe gardening books, 
the Elephant's Ear flowers from June 
to November, but the experience of 
the writer has shown that the plant 
often starts to develope its blooms a 
good deal earlier than the midsum- 
mer month. These blossoms are very 
large, of a bright blue colour, and 
arc borne on a long stem two or three 
feet in height. 

■ ■ ; Elephi ■ ~ ■ - ■ ■ 
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; housed they should ther 
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luld h 



grov 



mposed of rich, but light, loam 
with s little leaf mould and a small 
proportion o( gritty sand. 

Of course, all the Slreplocarpi are 
easily raised from seed, and if thev 
ran be grown on without a check Ihe 
plants should (lower the second 
year. The soil should never be al- 
lowed to become hard and dry, and 
a careful lookout must be kept for 
green fly. Should this pest put in 
an appearance immediate resort must 
be had lo fumigation. 



Work for the Week. 

RCHIDS will now require a little 



will have been sufficient rain to make 
up Ihe deficiency. 

Small shrubs, such as roses, 
spineas, azaleas, and aucubas, may 
be transplanted now. as watering 
them in does not entail much trouble, 
and it is worth while to get them 
into position in good time. The mosi 
should be made of wet days where 
there are spring flowering herbaceous 
plants, i.e., pansies, wallflowers, 
etc., to be got into ihe beds and 
borders. 

Window BoxM. 

Window boxes should now be 
planted with evergreens for Ihe 
winter. Aucuba, euonymus, small - 
conifers, ivy, especially the trailing 
small-leaved sorts, and rhododen- 
drons are suitable plants for this pur- 
Garden Queries 
Answered. 

Damage la Grecntaouie. — You a 



5 get 
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r bee 
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with a 



D their 
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pening the growth of 
summer, and setting welt for flowers. 
Generally, the houses should be kept 
raiher drier and airier, and the 
shading entirely dispensed with alter ^^^ 

the first week in Oclober. 

Those orchids that have a definite 
resting period, such as dendrobiums, 
cai'logynes, calanthes, lycastes, and cattleyas. 
usually enter upon that period in October, 
their pseudo-bulbs having matured and their 

These are indications that feeding 
virtually over, and the plant requires 
of sleep. Gradually, therefore, the roots should 
be brought to a condition of dryness and resl. 

Some grower* remove Ihe orchids that re- 
quire little or no water in winter to a place 
by themselves, where the temperature is lower, 
the air drier, and the sunl ght unimpeded. 
Here the plants are happy— generally happier 
than ihcy can be when kept *in a growing 
house and rested by withholding water from 

.All plants that arc deciduous in winter should 
now be encouraged to shed their foliage or 
stems, SO' thai they can be stored in places 
whtrre Ihey would be sale, and out of the way 
of those that are in active growth. Such 
plants as allamandas, bougainvillias. diptadi- 



Tlie Blephui'i Ear. 

oterstaiA varialy ot the StTffptocarpl, wb 
iny gTEenlioiuc where the tempaniurc ii 



allowed to have all the air and light pos- cutt 

3le. Generally, they are taken indoors loo and 

on, especially the late flowering kinds. appi 

It may be worth while to put a few of the are 

le Is earlier kinds into a little wirmtb, along with plan 

kind " plant or two of salvia splendent and the most 

forward ol the zonal pelargoniums. 

The show pelargoniums ihat were cut back 
a few weeks ago will now be in a condition 
to be shaken out of the old «oil and re-potted 

into smaller pots, keeping them In a moist | 

house or frame, and close to the glass until ' 

Ihey have recovered and got into vigorous season, that is, borrow a corner in a field in 

growth. which you could at once put them all, and 

They should not 'be encouraged to grow leave them to make full growth, they would 

quickly, or the shoots will be spindly before be available for your new garden next autumn, 

they flower. Bulbs that have been kept out of soil for a 
whole year are o( no value.— {to J. W. Far- 

BoDvardlu. mer^outh Woodford.) 



which has taken u 
greenhouse in which roses arc 
grown, and is doing great misch'ef, 
both to Ihe foliage of the roses and to 
the woodwork of the house; but you 
add thai the bee is never seen. It is 
probably not a carpenter bee. Search 
carefully for beetles of some kind. 
The big " black beetle " {BMta 
oricnlalis) is a voracious insect which 
works at night, end often spoils good 
plants. Have you thought ot car- 
wigs? The injury to the wood- 
"■ work ol the house is puzzl- 
ing This Icoks i:ke mice or 
rals.— (to M. D. Barfoot, Cardridge. 
Botley. Hants.) 

Protccllan ol ito*et, — Your rose 

igs which run from north to soulh, 

are fairly well sheltered by an 

tree, will be happy where they 

ill next March, when they may be trans- 

ed. They do nol require protection In 

.. :r.— (10 K. B. Brackenbury, Shuldham. 

Downham Market.) 

TTcatmenl ol Bnlbi.— Vou must plan! the 

bulbs taken up from an old garden before 

December, and, of course, they must remain 

undisturbed until next May. As vou are mov- 

:iuld farm the bulbs out (or the 
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To CorreipoDdeati.— It wouk 

convenience if correspondents ivoi 
queries on one side o( the paper i 
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BULBS THU DELIBHT 

■od which aie ksowti tbeworiil onr u bdnK the 

VERY HIBHEST QUALITY 

are luppUcd br u*, and aatlsfactlon li a cerUlDt]' 
where iheie art planiKt. Fanhennoie, they are 
oDiRd at tuch piicca aa ooly pennlta of Ibelr bdng 
wtd for 

CASH 

Srerrbulbne anppl; ha* b;m pmonally «leeted 
by oni own staff ol hlgbl; akiUad 

EXPERT BUYERS 
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THE GARDEN. 

How to Grow Hyacinths- 

IN POTS. 

n RICH light soil is indispensable, and it 
M should consist of one pari leaf mould, 
/ one part old manure, and ihe remainder 

good loam with sufficient sand to make it 
porous. If bulbs are to be grown singly use 
five-inch pots, if in threes six or seven-inch 

Place one large crock at the bottom of the 
pol and a few small pieces round it, and do 
not press- the bulbs loo tightly into the soil. 
They should be nearly covered with soil ex- 
cept when grown in small pols, and then only 
half cover them, in order to afford the largest 

When polled plunge them into the ground 
and cover with clean ashes, cocoanut fibre, 
or sand, and let them remain from four lo 
six weeks, when they will be well rooted ; 
(rom this ^ime they can be removed into 
greenhouse and be liberally supplied with 
water, using liquid manure occasionally. 

Bulbs to flower at Christmas should be 
polled in September and for successional 
blooms every two or three weeks until ihe end 
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Polyanttaut. mlied... 
QaeeB Ben ... . 
Sngle lonqnll ... 
Sinele Janqull Cam] 

Sulphnr PbcFoii ... 

Van Sioo. double '.'.i 
William Wlllii 
Miitd, >4 var.. ... 

SNOWDROPS. 

Sinele. fiaot bulbs 
SiDEle, Taige balbs 
Elwesii giaot bulb> 
Eiweiii, Hr^l >1ie ... 

TULIPS. 

Sinale, anrca. vetj- ■ 
Double. Biiied, veiy 
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1 of growing hyacinths is not 
il culture, but very satisfactory 
e obtained. Fill the gl 



arly 



s the 



base of the bulb, first placing a ^liece of 
coal in Ihe glass to keep the water pure. 
Then place in a dark corner for three weeks, 
afler which they can be brought into daylight. 
Should the leaves get dusty a sponge should 
Provide supports early """" 
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:'°''' SEEDS. WOKING " | bard'T plar 



taking great c. 

IN BEDS & BORDERS. 

The most imporCint point where effect is 
aimed at is (o plant thickly (about six inches 
jipartl. The best time lo plant is October, 
but anv lime before the end of December will 
do. The bulbs should all be planted at the 
same depth, viz., four lo sis inches. 

They thrive best in a light sandy loam, and 
should the soil be wet or heavy a liltle sand 
or road grit should bf placed under each bulb 
to prevent It rotting. The beds should be 
effertuallv drained, for though the plant 
moisture,' it will not thrive in a bog. 



A Gigantic Daisy. 

THE best of all the oi-eye daisies, 
this name for all the sub-shrubbing 
sorts of the leu can them urn type, is 
that known botnnically as Chrysanthemum 
maximum from the' Pyrenees. It has 
been a favourite garden plant for al least 
fifty years, and some pood forms of it have 
been' developed under cultivation. One 
of these somehow got the name of the 
Shastii daisy, and was said to be a hybrid 
;)l Californian oriKm. The biggest yet 
seen is one named Mrs. C. L. Bell, which 
m^de Us dfbut at the Holland House she 
il few weeks ago. nnd won a certificate of 
merit. The flower heads of this variety 
.irp fully six inches ncross, the ny florets 
being of great substance and hnlf :ni inch 
wide. It is bigger than the viri'.^iy 
named Edward Vll,, but there are people 
who 



Barrie Sl Brofo's Bulbs. 

ALL CARRIASe AND PAOKIHfi FREE. 



ANIMONCI. 

Giant Single MUed 
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RANUNOULUS. Cneit I 

SOILIA SIBERICA .. 
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Double ot SiBKle 

G a Ian thai Elwesli, 

Snowdrop 

tPARAXIS, mJMed 
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Some Wonderful Legs. 



By HENRY SCHERREN. lllluitrated fro: 



lolographs by Major E. F. Bekher.) 

down as planla. Although this group 



is subjects for the student of nature r _ 

seeking a deliniie line of work the undervaluing the compound instrument; technically called a "brush, 
adaptations of the various organs of but 1 certainly do think that many people the function of a comb. 



■hey fulfil 



J special purposes may be 
mended. This field of inquiry is bound- 
less, and offers infiniic variety. 



attach too great importance thereto, espe- H we were dealing with an actual limb 
cially in the case of beginners, who would instead of with a picture, we could ti 
be astonished to find how much they could 



Ug of the Drone. 






vith a half-crown hand lens, especially 
if some friend would show them how to 
use this simple microscope. 

Assuming that my readers have a good 
knowledge of insect structure, it is only 
necessary to recall the fact that insects 
possess three pairs of legs, each consisting, 
as a rule, of five parts. Commencing 
from the basal part, attached to the body, 
there are the cosa, the trochanter, the 
femur, the tibia, and the tarsus or fool. 
The joint between the femur and tibia is 
usually bent; consequently it is very con- 
spicuous, and on that account is called the 
" knee." 

The industrious habits of the honey-bee 
have passed into a proverb. Reasoning 
from analogy, it is quite safe to conclude 
that bees must have some apparatus for 
" gathering honey all the day," collecting ' 

pollen, and scraping off the wax exuding ' ... 

from pUtes of the abdomen. These S^^^'' ^Pa^e. destitute of hairs of any km 
labours devolve upon the neuters or af"* ^ similar space on the libia, the seg- 
workcrs of the community ; the duties of ■""■* "' the limb immediately above the 
the males, or drones, and the single female tarsus. These are called pollen-plates, and 
in the hive— the queen— are the propaga- ^^^^ '« "old the nutritious grain after it 
tk)n of the species. Leaving honey out of ^^s been worked up by the insect into a 
the question, as the nectar from which it c'^y-hke paste, probably by the admixture 
is prepared is obtained by means of the <>( nectar from the moulh. 
Material is always ready to hand-in the proboscis or tongue, we may investigate Turning to Figs, a and 3. which show 
garden, in the house, in a country ramble, the peculiarities of the legs of these three f^ ^ame joint in the queen bee and the 
and in every pond and stream. Much, of forms, beginning with the worker. ^^o"* respectively, maked differences may 

course, has been done, from the days of In Fig. i the first tarsal joint or seg- ^^ ^-b^-^^d. showing httle. :f any. adap- 
Swammerdam onwards, but much remains ment has above it, on the right, part of 
to do; and there is always the possibility the tibia, and bek>w it the second and third 
joints, of which there are live in all — the 
normal number. The terminal joint car- 
ries a pair of curved claws, between which 
is a hollow cup-shaped organ studded 
with tiny hairs, and giving the Insect a 
firm bold on smooth surfaces, while the 
claws are used In the adjustment of pollen 

I It will be seen that the lower part of the 

tibia is fringed with stout hairs, that en- 
\ close the space between it and the tarsus, 

and the edges of these two joints form the 

pincers. This space is the corbiculum, or 

pollen-basket, or pocket, serving for the 

conveyance of pollen, which, however, is 

carried home in (Uflerent ways by different 



UK of tho Wotk«r Bes. 



Log of tbo Qntan Boo. 



In the honey-bee the pollen is chiefly 
gathered by the feathery hairs of the 
second pair of legs, and a good hand lens 
will show the grains adhering to what may 
that an earnest worker may observe facts be called the barbs. Sometimes, how- 
which have escaped the notice of his pre- ever, the grains are carried between the 
decessors, or supply a more satisfactory simple hairs, but in either case they are 
^planation than has yet been given. scraped off by the seopula, the prominent 

For work of this kind a microscope is rows of stiff hairs on the first tarsal joint, 
an advantage rather than an absolute which is known to bee-keepers as the 



tation for industrial purposes. The 
scopula has disappeared, and though the 
joint is clothed with hair in the queen, it 
is not stiff, and this covering is much more 
scanty in the drone. No provision of a 
pollen-basket exists, nor can the edges of 
the tarsus and tibia be effectively used as 
pincers. The reason is not far to seek. 
The drone and queen bee are pqj. 
(Conlinued on Page 310.) 
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Warham. Norfolk. 

There may be duplicates of other coun- to declare that the practice of exterminat- enemy, as if fascinated, until it is loo late 

tries; resemblances do exist, it is true, but ing rare species under the cloak ot science to escape. It is a kgittmate and natural 

there is only one England. Now that I or sport has absolutely ceased in Britain, result of the evolution of the snake that 

have sampled the globe, I am not in doubt. « » • it should thus be able to deceive its 

That beauty -which is England is alone; ., _, , ,, , ,.„, victims until it gets within striking dis- 

it has no duplicate. It is r^ade up of very "That your excellent httle paper is ^^^^ 

simple detniis-just grass, and trees, and ""-gently required far and wide ' writes a , * . 

shrubs, and roads, and hedges, and gar- correspondent, .s evidenced by the cut- ^ . , , . . . 

' J 1, I ,7 ',j ,„,Ti-,t t"i£ which 1 enclose from the Ltverbool "-uriousiy enougn, snanes ana snaice- 

dens,andv,nes. and churches, and castles ^J .^^^ ^ like creatures, such as blind-worms, which 

and here and there a rum, and ovent all J Liverpool citizen who have the same habit of darting out a 

a mellow dream of history. But its beauty '="■-' ""', ",^""^'1™"' ,77,, „ nnivprlTio- (-nno-np a™ .homc,.iuc= »^«;i= 

• ■ „A -M- i_^ .ji i*, «,..- courageously signs himself "Leo"— qutvering tongue are tnem stives easily 

ts incomparaole. ana all its own. ., n-. . ■ ,, , ■ , 1 ,< Aai.^:„aA ;» tWa o^ma n,.,,, if ..™, >,i^..l 

t^ • " The Lion " — which runs as follows :— aeceivea in tne same way. Jt you place 

Mark Twain, ,_ your face close to the glass front of a 

« « . ../^ ' *^ °"*,*'>' l-«;"sw j^?^"" '°:^''5'' vivarium in which blindworms are kept, 

whilst walkinir alone: 'he pulwic footpath _, ,. ^._ ^ j ., ^- r 

RP,,PVF th«t Invert of nature flui.e adjacent .0 the houses, 1 saw a snake and after a time protrude the tip o your 

I BELIEVE that lovers ol nature, J , '^ oaih It stooo^ looked at me tongue and shake t quiet y from s de to 

I whether they are naturalists, collectors ^;r pfol^ud^ its stlng^ d<I^S b^ck side you will notice that the blindworms, 

or students, are among the best of through the long grass to some stones ; and catching sight of the movement, will at 

men and women. I have always found though I felt a queer sensation I applied a once come forward to find the object that 

that.a man who takes an interest in natuml bloclithorn to the reptile and it died instantly, moved. Thus no doubt if it were worth 

history deserves to be classed as " a good It was about a foot and a half long. I am „hile, one could creep about among the 

fellow." Whether it is that a namrally oopm.00 that t^^^^ herbage beguiling snakes and lizards 

fumnatVix^t-in H i t: n/vEi t irMn nr^mrLic Wim tn aistricc should V sLt (he p^ace, ana see that -.i . ■ - r . . 

sympathetic disposition prompts mm to ./ ^,jl,in reach in the same way that they 

study the ways ot our humbler brethren, or '""B 8'*^ *^"' "'""'■ beguile their quarry. 

whether the study has a dvilising effect, No wonder that my correspondent, Dr. » # * 

the fact— in which all naturalists will Hayward, of Leyfield Priory, Liverpool, 

bear me out — remains that when men adds :— " Fancy such stuff appearing in With reference to my illustration of the 

meet on the common ground of interest in the most important paper outside sight of insects — when, as I thought, the 

nature, they meet with mutual respect, London ! " What the lion-hearted man of shadow of a pigeon flying over the Serpen- 

and are glad to meet again, no matter Liverpool killed was, of course, a juvenile tine Water in Kensington Gardens, caused 

how widely sundered they may be in specimen of the harmless grass-snake, all the insects that were dancing over the 

social life. There is a wholesome human- What it protruded was not its sting — water in the line of the shadow to drop 

ising influence in their converse which snakes do not sting — but its tongue; and lower and thus come within reach of the 

both parlies recall with pleasure. the application of the blackthorn stick fish, so that the track of the bird overhead 

merely robbed the Liverpool suburbs of an was marked by a line of rings on the water 

* * * interesting and useful creature. Seeing —a reader, Mr. C. L. CoUenette, offers an 

This being so I do not believe that '^^' """^^ '^ **"'y *"** venemous reptile in explanation which is belter than mine. He 

naturalists, collectors, and nature students England, the adder, it is amazing that says that he has seen lar^re companies of 

would wilfully combine lo do a wrong P-^opIe wil not learn what it .s hke. so as stick lebadts and roach swimming in a 

against which the civilised world ^.i™'„^ """'"S han.-Mess creatures by P^"^*i,„Y."i,^!!^;'._'"^f ^ ^' .'^^ .^^''f^'^^*'!'" 

righily raises a voice of protest. """' 



mistake. as they do when the' water is somewhat 



....... that in their hearts ihey all de- stagnant, and that, when a bird has ftewn 

plore the loss which the world has suf- Memten above of ihe snake's tongue, t!!!.' ,ti 1 '" j!,- j %'!^. "^"t''-'' 

fered in the extinction of many species of which the ignorant always mistake for a .^^.f ff.r", !u^"" V"^ ''"'^' "i?^'"^ ^^J" 

wild creatures that were once common. I " sting," reminds me of a reader's recent ^ !j°"' °J '^.' '"'T''-"' ^''^ *'"' *"' *"' 

believe that they all view with concern the query as to the use of this curious organ, ""^'"g **"■' ''"^ »' ""g*- 

approaching extinction of other sp'^cies. Ordinarily It is black and forked at the • ♦ • 

Finally, I believe that they will not hesi- tip, and is conslantlv protruded with a Although I put my own theory of the 

tate to pledge themselves— provided that quivering motion. The use of the tongue, occurrence to the test, by tying something 

aU other collectors, naturalists, etc., are I am convinced, is to attract (he attention to the end of a fishing rod and passing it 

given an opportunity of similarly pledg- of the small creatures upon which the swiftly over a cfoud of gnats dancing over 

ing themselves— not to take further part snake feeds. The advance of the snake the water, with the result that the whole 

in the work of extinction. " If 1 do not itself towards its prey is so smooth— more ckiud drt^pcd at once almost to the water 

kill it, someone else will," is the salve like flowing water or the slide of a glacier level, I admit Mr. Colienelte's explanation 

which a collector, a good fellow at heart, than the movement of a living creature— to be better, because 1 remember now that 

applies to his conscience, as he drives that the victim is scarcely able to recognise the reason why I was looking at the Ser- 

another nail into the coflin of a dying any danger; and at the same time the little pentine at the time was its notoriously 

species : but I think that the lime has flicker of the tongue suggests a moving stagnant and overcrowded state. It was 

come for us to ascertain whether this insect. While the victim's attention is simply crammed with sickly and diseased 

i any real existence, concentrated upon this, the snake strikes; fish, which were swimming sk>wly at the 

''''■"'' "'■ ethat and it is this trick, I feel sure, which ac- surface in the way which Mr. Collenetie 

counts for the stories which we hcrir of describes. Frank Buckland was living 
small animals and birds being " fasci- then, and I was present soon afterwards 
nated " by sonkes. In an unofficial capacity while he superin- 
If we view the matter aright, it is dis- • • * tended the experiment of ladling the fish 
graceful that naturalists, knowing well We must remember that we, standing °"' ?} ^'^^ Serpentine, wiping the fungus 
the probable consequences of their action, erect and looking down upon a snake ?" V"^^ ^"h cloths, and depositing them 
should onlv spare such wild life as the from a height ot five feet or more, see the '" '"? '^"Vtid Pond. Needless to say, this 
law positivclv forbids them 10 take, whole of the creature's wavy length, rough-and-ready " cure " for the fungus 
N.ituralists should lead, not follow, Ihe The snake's quarry sees nothing of this, ''■^'^•■'se proved ineffectual, 
public in this matter; and 1 have high but only the small weci(,'e- shaped head * » • 
hope that a form of declaration which is coming quietly, very quietly, through the An ingenious correspondent suggested 
being prepared for publication in our herbage; and in front of this liltlemoving the other day that the reason for the 
B.E.N, A. column will be signed through- point something flickers like an insect, gradual disappearance of the old green- 
cut the country with such unmistakeable No wonder that the frog, or mouse, or headed British starting before the purple- 
enthusiasm as to enable us. before long, bird gazes intently upon the face of the headed foreigner from Eastern Europe 
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might be the general abandonment of the 
use of the thatched roofs wherein the old 
British starling used to find its borne; 
while [he foreign starling makes itself at 
home in the crevices under the slates of any 
modern jerry-built villas. A curious com* 
mentary upon this suggestion is afforded 
in the letter of a correspondent in South 
Devon — where, it is to be presumed, the 
old British green-headed starling still pre- 
dominates — who complains that,, owing to 
the increase of starlings, the thatched 
roots are being ruined. It would be very 
interesting to know whether the green- 
headed British starling only breeds and 
multiplies now in districts where thatched 
roofs are ! " 



A number of correspondents have 
written regarding the suggestion that the 
foxglove mimics flowers near which it 
grows ; and most of them adduce excellent 
reasons for supposing that this is im- 
possible, either on the supposition of root- 
grafting, of visits by bees, or mere 
mimicry. I agree with them all ; but we 
must not forget that oiher correspondents 
have definitely staled, as their experience 
during last year and this, that they have 
found foxgloves growing near campanulas 
lo produce a campanula-like blossom, and 
those growing with lilies to produce a lily- 
shaped flower at the summit of the spike. 
We are. of course, all familiar with the 
common garden variety of the foxglove, 
Digitalis monstruosa, in which the top- 
most flower is saucer-shaped ; and "freak" 
foxgloves have been illustrated in The 
(.'ofNTRv-SiDE in which the topmost bloom 
n'as like a garden rose with many dozen 
separate petals. Whether this last mon- 
strosity grew among roses was not stated ; 
but when a certain number of readers who 
are entitled to credence state that they 
have observed a certain phenomenon, our 
<^ject should not be to say that they can 
have seen nothing of the kind, but to en- 
deavour to explain what it is that they 
really have seen. 

My own explanation, stated more than 
once, is that it was probably a mere co- 
incidence that lily-like freaks of the fox- 
glove were found growing near lilies and 
campanula-like freaks among cam- 
panulas. It was doubtless from a freak 
that the Digitalis monstruosa was origin- 
ally derived ; and, no doubt, other garden 
varieties such as Digitalis " lilioides " and 
Digitalis " campanuloides " could be 
established from the freaks under dis- 
cussion. At the same time, I do not think 
that we should dismiss as " impossible " 
all the suggestiwis which have been made 
to account for the supposed phenomenon. 
1 do not think that we have sufficient 
scientific grounds for asserting that it is 
" impossible " tor insects, visiting the first 
flowers at the bottom of a foxglove spike, 
to affect the shape of the later flowws at 
the summit. In pelargoniums we seem 
to have evidence that bees cause white 
blooms to be tinged with red from neigh- 
bouring red flowers ; and a reader f J. G. 
Keulemans) sends me some white-tinged 
flowers of the scarlet-runner bean, which, 
he says, assumed this colour owing to the 
visits of bees from a white-flowered bean 
alongside. If, then, bees can cause the 
colour of open flowers to change, why 
should they not cause the shape of un- 



opened flowers to change? "Impossible" 
is a word which we should be chary of 
using. 

With reference to the suggestion that 
the change in the shape of the flowers 
might have been the result of some process 
of natural root-grafting — a suggestion, by 
the way, which I regard as highly improb- 
able — several correspondents go too far 
in saying that it is impossible, because the 
foxglove and the lily or campanula belong 
to separate natural orders of plants. Even 
if it were strictly true that you can only 
effect a successful graft in the case of 
nearly-allied plants, it would only prove 
that our methods of artificial grafting can- 
not accomplish'a union between unrelated 
plants ; and we should still be faced by the 
fact that, in the case of natural parasites, 
such as broomrape, toothwort, eyebright. 
etc., a very effective forni of root-grafting 
takes place with plants of different natural 

It is also not universally true that a 
plant grafted upon another plant retains 
its character unchanged. As a rule, no 
doubt, no change takes place, and we can 
graft a choice rose upon a wild rose with 
reasonable certainty that the choice blooms 
will come true to type. But, on the other 
band, many cases have been recorded in 
which the stock undoubtedly alTected the 
produce of the scion ; and I have myself 
seen a grafted rose which had been 
n^Iected for some years producing three 
kinds of blossom, one of the choice scion, 
another of the wild stock, and the third, 
intermediate in character. It is, there- 
fore, not "impossible" tfiat a natural form 
of root-grafting should affect the 
character of the terminal blossoms of a 
foxglove ; but it is highly improbable, and 
I think that we shall be wise in attributing 
the reported cases of foxglove mimicry to 
mere coincidence, at the same time, not 
fwgetting that such instances have been 
reported, in case the subject should crop 
up again. 

£. Kay Robinson. 
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October Passes. 

October passes — russet-gowned. 

With ripened fruits in either hand. 
Brown aulumn leaves fall all around. 

Her dusky loclcs with vine-leaves crowned. 

She comes, by cool fresh breeies fanned — 
October passes, russet-gowned. 

From coverts dense the cheery sound 

Of hunting-horoE peal through the land — 
While autumn leaves fall all around. 

Where plump sweet hazel nuts abound 
The children flock— -a merry band — 
October passes — russet-gowned. 

As yet some lingering blooms are found. 
In golden pride ihe sunflowers stand — 
Though autumn leaves fail all around. 

The piover pipe o'er marshy ground, 
The crested waves break on the strand — 

October passes — russet-gowned, 
And aulumn leaves fall all around 1 

Maud E, Sargent. 



•All applicaliois sbould be ■ddrciied lo Miia 
G. B. Kotieyi, Wirham. Well., Norfolk. 

B.E.N. A. A imoimotinenta.— Members wbo have 
copiei of the B.E.N.A. List ihoold lake Dote of ihe 
additioDil nimei of mentberj wiUing to idenlify 

tW are [mbliibed. These can be CDlered ai mai- 
EiDSl notes on Ihe piioled Kils in order to keep 
the laiiec up m date. 

Free Drawlog* tor .Members. — A generous 
offer is made by Mr. J. M. Charlton. San- 
disyke. Walton, Curlislc, lo make, free of 
charge, for other members o( the B.E.N.A., 
water colour drawings of any rare or interest- 
ing wild birds. With each bird sent a piece of 
good water-colour paper, about the size uf 
The CoUNTBV-StOE page, should be enclosed ; 
and if return of the specimen is desired suffi- 
cient postage and an addressed label should 
also be enclosed. 

Wild Plants: The Buck Bean.— Mr. Crick 
Hamilton, 92, Huskisson Street, Liverpool, 
will endeavour to supply members who com- 
municate with him before next summer with 
specimens of the buck-bean, Menyanthes 
trifoliata. [Is it quite too late to obtain this 
year's seeds of this beautiful marsh-plant? It 
bears many-seeded capsules, and from two or 
three capsules as large a supply of plants as 
might be needed for any purposes could easily 
be raised without diminishing the wild stock. 
_E. K. K.l 

Milk Thistle, Carduus Marioitus, and While 
Musk Mallow, Malva Moschata Alba. — Miss 
G, B. Norreys, Warham, Wells, Norfolk, has 
some seeds of these two interesting wild plants 
worth growing in gardens, to distribute. 
[Members applying for seeds must, of course, 
always enclose a stamped and addressed 
envelope.) 

To Improve Ibe Connlry. — Sir, — To do this 
by means of releasing butterflies is an excel- 
lent idea of Mr. C. Curtis. I may say (bat 1 
turned up something like twenty imagines of 
the Peacock Butterfly near Loughborough, 

the Peacock is, comparatively speaking, scarce. 
— B. N. Wale. 

Aniialed Clubs.— At a committee meeting 
of the Hull Junior Field Naluraiisls' Club on 
October 6lh it was decided to make application 
for affiliation to the B.E.N.A. The club is 
doing good work in Hull, having been formed 
since April, 1904. Lectures upon nutural 
history and science are delivered (orlnightlv in 
the Oddfellows' Hall. A very attractive 
syllabus has been arranged for during the 
winter session. Friends residing within the 
district, and desirous of joining, should apply 
for particulars to A. J. Moore, secrelarv, 9, 
Brook .Street, Hull. 

B.E.N.A. Fnnd. — Amount previously 
acknowledged, £q 17s. 8d. Amounts re- 
ceived to October and :^is.. James Penhall j 
10 francs (8s. 4d.), Mdme. Shires, Paris; 53.. 
Dr. C. K. Hitchcock; is. 4d., Richard Law, 
Thornley; is., G. A, Holt, Sale. Total, 
£jo 15s. 4<1. 

Local Secretary. — Gillingham district of 
Kent: Benj. J. Williams, Millstrood Villa. 
Iinperial Road. Gillingham. 

Local Braache*.— It will be convenient to 
base the organisation of Ihe B.E.N.A. upon 
the parliamentary divisions as far as possible ; 
and local secretaries should first arrange an 
informal meeting of local members la discuss 
methods of forming a branch. The dale of 
such meeting should be a 
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Some Wonderful Legs. 3.— Pleasing spots of colour are made in Adttitions to the Natural 

,„ . . . the woodland shade by many kmds of u:«»^.«. im..r i...... 

(ConUnued from page 307.) („„gi ^„. a„d ^^t cinspicuous among HiStOry MUSeUm. 

industrial members of the community, and them are sometimes different kinds of the Bt R- hjdtkket. 

do not require the special apparatus of the rigid-gilled mushrooms of the genus Rus- I INLIKE giraffes and bontequaggas 

workers. sula. Though ihus naturally distin- \J which are represented by a number 

Hitherto we have been dealing with guished by the rigidity of their gills from of local races, ranging' from the 

material things. In Fig. 4 a sense-organ other gill-bearing fungi, the Russulas Sudan to the Cape, the elands of North- 

of the great green grasshopper, no doubt differ from each other as widely In char- Central and Western Africa have hitherto 

connected with the function of hearing, is acter as in colour; for, while some have been regarded as specifically distinct from 

represented. It is situated on the tibia, caps which are green or grey, and others their cousins of the south-eastern and 

just below the so-called " knee." scarlet or orange, some are good to eat, southern- districts. 

On each side of the leg is a glassy drtim, and others, like the red-capped specimens An eland's head obtained in British 

or tympanum, and old entomokigists sup- in the picture, are dangerous. Therefore, East Africa by Colonel J. H. Patterson, 

posed that these acted as resonators, in- the inexpert fungok>gist will be wise to and presented by him to the Natural His- 

tensify'mg the chirping sounds produced leave the rigid-gilled mushrooms alone, tory Museum (where it is placed in one of 

by the insects. Air is supplied from an 4. —Everyone must have noticed how the wall eases in the west corridor), serves, 

orifice in the prolhorai, just over the base suddenly the geometric webs of the garden however, in great degree to connect the 

■of the front leg. spider become common and conspicuous northern with the southern representatives 

Lord Avebury says that the air tube acts objects of the garden. Indeed, on a dewy of the group, and thus to indicate that they 

like the eustachian tube m the human ear, autumn morning the garden seems all are in all probability only local races of a 

maintammg an equilibrium of presence on spiders' webs, each with a fat female gar- single widespread, and therefore variable, 

each side of the tympanum, and enabling den spider in the middle, wearing a dis- species. 

it to emit atmospheric vibrations. Though tinetive cross of cream-cotoured spots on The northern eland differs, among other 
there IS a general agreement as to the her body. The male garden spider is features, from the southern animals by the 
function of these organs, the precise char- much smaller and more slender than the presence of an incomplete white chevron 
acter of the sounds perceived is not deler- female, by whom he is generally devoured, on the face, the chestnut ookiur of the 
•'"''™- As the end of autumn approaches the can- forehead, and the presence of a dark brown 
-..*v>-ji-_»- nibal widow lays many hundred eggs and collar on the neck. 

ffin U^nnk*« Unid I ifa In covers them with a silken bag to which she The new eland, which has been named 

X UK T* ven. airruu i^iiv in ^-^^^ ^^^^ ^^(jj ^^^ j^^^ ^^.^^ ^^^ f^l,^ ^^^^ Colonel Patterson, agrees with the 

Pictures* 5. — This figure shows the commonest of northern form in respect of the two first- 

{See page lis-) autumn moths. On mild eevnings, so 'named characters, but differs in regard to 

IM L J ji J I _ long as the ivy-blossom lasts, there will the last. It is further characterised by the 

N shady woodland places now you may so^tj^.^ ^^ scarcely a head of bloom on small number of white stripes on the body, 

come across ttie neiieoorine tU—one ^^^■^^^^ ^ beaded chestnut moth may not be which are almost reduced to three on each 

of our few amumn-ftowenng orchids ^^^^^j^ ^ j^^ collector's lantern. It side of the withers. 

-w.th two or three tall stems bearing a ^^^^ [„ £„ ,5^1, ^ „^ j^^^^l, to the When the King of Spain visited the 

large number of npemng seed-capsules, as f^^j ^^^^ the ordinary colour of its upper museum last vear he askri to see the e»- 

m the picture, "niough the hellebonne's ^i^g^ ^ fcHck-red or chestnut, with a hibited specimens of the Spanish lynx and 

flowers in August and September are not „^,„fber of liitle dark marks, like beading, the Spanish ibex. Unfortunately, neither 

beautiful, still they attract aHeniKin and a^ng the f«)nt edge of each wing. Apart species was then represented by a good 

are always liable to be gathered for identi- f.cnfthese feature!, the moth is very vari- s^imen. 

fication As they are solitary plants, each ,ye, running through all the shades of In the case of the lynx, this unsatisfac- 

one pulled up Dy the roots deprives a cer- d^^ drying and dead leaves amid which tory state of affairs has been remedied by 

tain area of the species. It is in this way ^^ ^^^ " jhe presentatfen by Mr. B. F. Buck of a 

A "n",^""" ""^- i"f .'u*^ •" ? 6.-OrdinariIythe-stick"caterpillarof beautiful specimen from Andalusia, now 

gradually become extinct from the country ,f,^ peppered moth disappears in Sep- shown in the Mammal Gallery. 

■ ''•"?*' il"' ""'•1^ ' '"'U''*' '^^^u'^f lu^' """b^- into the ground, where it turns into The Spanish Ivnx is a much smaller and 

gests how easily, on he other hand, they a rather stout chrysalis with a sharp point more pr^usely spotted animal than the 

can be helped to multiply. Since one of ^j ^^^ ,3^, Sometimes, howevw. the Norwegian lynx, and is undoubtedly a dis- 

these seed capsules was found to contam caterpillars are still to be found in OcWber. «"« species. On the other hand, the 

over 6,800 seeds, and each fine stem may f^[,i„ ^^ ,( ^j^^ ^j,^ f^„j^ ^^ Canadian lynx is only a local race of the 

have about 50 capsules while there are leaves ,0 , he ground. From other " stick " Scandinavian species; the animals of 

three stems or so to a plant, it is evident caterpillars that of the peppered moth can Northern Eurc^ (and Asia) being, as a 

that a single helleborine plant may produce ^^ distinguished at a glanw by a deep whole, more nearly related to t£.se of 

one million seeds By taking a few of the ^^^^ in the middle of its head, (hough this North America than they are to their re- 

riper capsules and sowing the seed later m jg ^ot shown in the side view illustrated, presentaiives in the southern portion^of 

hkely p aces, you may give the plant a new ^h^ caterpillars may be of any indecisive their own continent. 

^^'''h^ '" crowded neigh- brownish or greenish colour, and they In the Reptile Gallery the visitor sbouM 

IMurnooa. f^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ birch, lime, and other note an addition to the skink group 

2.— The buckthorn is one of the shrubs trees, under which you are almost certain (among the lizards), in the form of five 

of thicket and hedgerow which attract to find some of the chrysalids by digging -ipecimens in spirit, arranged to show the 

attention in autumn by their fruits. Shin- close round the roots at this season gradual reduction of the limbs of different 

ing black, about the size of peas, growing , — species of the genus Chalcides, a genus of 

a few together in short, thin stalks, from n-iiJoU lA/iT.l I \ta <:*»»««<». «».k. wiiic\\ (he classical " seps " is a well- 

the junction of leaves and stem, the fruit BntlSh Wild Life StereOgTapllS known representative in the Mediterranean 

of the buckthorn easily distinguishes the Tbice iaia, ol i<n views facta. Any *ct leni countries. 

plant. It is also distinguished from its ''s"t'"li!''cBm'oE'c/ow'^N«""S" Fofia Found As a contribution to the collection of 

near iTlative. the alder buckthorn, by the "i Mobc. 3. pabchick'. Copied Net.. 4. Dab- abnormalities, Mr. E. Libbeter, of Bickley, 

minute teeth round the edges of the leaves, s Young ^u.kor"'sed». \v.it,ie;'rN«. g' Kent, has sent half-a-do«;n estraordinarily" 

The alder buckthorn has large leaves with Baby Pet"ii. v- Nmi oi Cbuffinch. 10. Young small eggs laid by a Brahma hen on as 

more numerous parallel veins and smooth Re^w;,,,,?^', NnV;i.VEggi'^''u''G« "« Rin^ many successive days in July of last year, 

edges. The buckthorn is the food-plant of Sn.ke. .4. Ntit oi Lapwing, .j. Young Ke.iMii Such eggs are not unfrequently laid by 

the brimsione butterfly, and it was very S,'„'f'^f P^^°ridge'*^«^"Uug's'D"u*7E^l«.ch«'i o'<J hens when about to cease laying alto- 

possibly a caterpillar of this handsome in- on N.*.. ,{,. N«t of whinchat. «. N^ »t ■>! Le^er gether ; but it is seldom that one sees such 

sect which ate those parts of the leaves that j^X^^wd^Eie "'.'.' mS" She" «i«'i'n n".V ^ ^^^ ^^"^ ^s those just presented to 

are missing in the picture. For the sake ing Hole. 13. Raioi-BiU's Egg. 14. Raior-Biiu the museum. 

of encouraging the brimstone butterfly in °" ''°'^i"'_ 's- ^^^er Tern's VounE and Egg^ 16. _^_„^,^^___^.^_^_^,^^ 

and around our towns, the buckthorn RtZ^pio./.s"' is"Ring''¥l'ow'» Neii and !«' <l r^ mam «« mh a ■ ■' It 

should be cultivated as much as possible for "Addt«* i''it''r"''' s'"' ^''"'''' d"' "^ "^"""Th DAILY MAIlai 

fences and rough shrubberies. ConiH'.J-SidV,'"' Ind '"VudM'si.et.VE""'" ' t**» NaturaHM'a 0>llv Mawwapw, 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Correspondents will greatly oblise by wrilms 
on one aide nt Ihr {lapc oii'y. 

X Cuioni Crab Claw— Sir,— There are 
many inleresling objects In nature that for 
perhaps the want of a little diplomatic scheme- 
' of thought pass unknown, or un- 



xiwd, i 



3 oblivi 



e otherwise destrojed. In April last I ob- 
tained two or three do^en emply paste bottles, 
cleaned them, and half filled tvith formalin. 



Cnriou Crab CUw. 
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Norfolk list. The Jago's gold-sinny depicted 
in a recent Countrv-Side was one of two 
new Norfolk species of fish obtained in this 
manner. The Xatifho rnrntoia crab was 
another prize. Il may be useful (o Countrv- 
Sli>E naturalists to know that fishmongers 
and fame and wildfowl dealers may be 
easily sworn on lo help in finding rare or 
curious specimens. Every local vendor of 
edible crabs and other " shellfish " keeps his 
eye on deformed or curiously-claw.ed examples 
for me, and one of the several queer pincer 
claws thus obtained is here shown with an 
extra point aflixed to the fined chelx. Its 
original owner (whom I ate) sei^td his prey, 
as will be seen, between the legitimate and 
Iree top chelae, and the extra one on the lower. 
This claw, with some others as curious, has 
lately been forwarded to the Kelvingrove 
Museum. Glasgow. J always make a water 
colour sketch of freaks before I part with 
them.— Yours, clc, .Arthcr H. Patterson, 
Ibis House. Great Varmoulh. 

Honey-dew asd Aphldet.- Sir.— Here we 
have a row of lime trees overhanging our 
little bit ol garden. The " honeydew " and 
iU cause, the aphis, have been very much in 
evider)ce this summer, more so than any pre- 
vious year. The sticky, sugary fluid was given 
oR so plentifully as tn cause a floating layer 
of quite half an inch in depth on a small 
pond at one time in less than a week ; also a 
great quantity of the insects themselves fell 
in, were drowned, and rendered I he water 
putrid, making it necessary to empty and 
clean out several times. The aphis also 
ruined a number of white garden lilies pro- 
mising good heads of bloom. 1 have no diffi- 
cullv in atxounting for the " dew " being seen 
tm the surface of the upper leaves; but higher 
up the quantity gradually grew less. I wear 
glasses out of doors, and could not be under 
or near the trees without getting small spots 
of the clear v:scid fluid on them ; and a clean 
riicet ol glass would show a great number 
with a minute or two's exposure. It was being 
dropped or thrown off in a flne shower from the 
two hind tubes, I believe, of (he aphides al 
41 times of the day. Can it be said that any 



ds, including the paper. This quantity will last 

throw off in a fine shower " exudations of a good lime. It is as well to get samples of 

sap"? Thi; fineness of the drops would easily the paper flrsC and stipulate for good gum 

account for some being carried upward by air that will not crack off. — Yours, etc., 

currents and breezes, to be deposited upon the C. NlCHOi.aoN, Chingford. 
topmost leaves of the trees.— Yours, F. W. VlriparoBi Lfiardt' Eggt, — Sir,— 1 have 

Chipps, Castlenau, S.W Just observed in Thb Countbv-Sidb for 

Sqneaklng luecU.— Sir,— The death's head September isth, under " Queries, Answers, 

moth is not "the only British moth which and Correspondence" a letter on "How 

makes a sound audible lo human ears." 1 Young Liiards are Born." I had a similar 

have heard Che liger moth do experience to your correspondent last year, 

so when handled, and, although the time during which the young lizards re- 

not a moth, the peacock butter- mained unhatched extending, however, to 

fly can also squeak. In both two days.— Youra, etc., Jaues Orr. Belfast, 
cases I believe the effect is pro- Hawk and Magpie, — Sir,— -Your excellent 

duced in a somewhat similar article, "Hawks Good and Bad," in last 

manner to the chirp of the week's CountrV'Sidh reminded me of an in- 

cricket and grasshopper — by the cidenE which occurred here some little time 

wing-rays of the upper and ago. A gentleman shooting partridges saw 

under wings rasping against two birds struggling on the ground, one of 

one another. In the case of which, as he approached, endeavoured to fly 

the butterfly the wings are away. It was. however, handicapped by one 

suddenly opened and deflected of its claws being caught in the other bird'* 

downwards, and the squeaking body. The bird was shot and turned oat to 

noise combined with the sudden be a female sparrowhawk, which had, pre- 

flashing forth of the " eye " on sumably, attacited the other bird, a full-grown 

each wing would no doubt be magpie, and, what is more, had killed it. — 

terribly disconcerting to any Yours, etc.,. Reginald V. Gbrv, Royston 

small bird with designs on the Court, Ferryside, Carm. 

creature's life. In the case of An latereiHng Immfgraat.— Sir,— Of the 
the moth the effect is accom- many forms of vegetable substances transmit- 
panied by the exposure of the ted from one part of the world to another, pro- 
red collar round the "neck" bably none is more perfectly adapted to the 
and the exudation of a drop of dissemination of living creatures of consider- 
yellow liquid on each side.-- able size than bananas. As a result we find 
Yours truly, C. Nicholson, Chingford. numerous instances recorded of the appear- 
[This opens up a very interesting question : ance at our seaports of strange alien, 
how many other moths and butterflies have creatures. Small scorpions, tree-frogs, and 
been heard lo make sounds? My own ears, lizards are not uncommon, but probably the 
unfortunately, are not capable of hearing most constantly reported banana immigrant 
such extremely thin noises. — £d.J is the spider known as Htttrapoda venatoria. 
Prtsllng aid Monnllng PIbbU. — Sir, — May It is a representative of an exotic family allied 
I venture to suggest some modifications in to our Philodromldx (the long-legged crab- 
Mr. GriRin's method {No. 69, p. J40) which I spiders) whose habits it approximates. Its 
have found successful and which seem to me movements are exceedinglv rapid and erratic ; 
lo be improvements. First, instead of the it spins no snare, but stalks its prey which it 
lumps of lead use squares of heavy plate-glass captures with wonderful dexterity. Its eggs 
of various sizes from three inches lo one Inch, are enclosed in a beautiful sac of white silk 
These can be cut by any glazier for a shilling of lenticular form and often measuring as 
or two and, being transparent, enable one to much as Ihree-quarlerg of an inch in 

see that the leaves, etc., 

lie flat beneath them 
while being arranged. 
Second, use carpet 
felt to place between 
ihe papers containing 
the plants while drying. 
The felt can be bought 
any length and cut into 

length and width. This 
prevents the crushing 
of berries and other 
bulky parts which 
gradually die and 
shrink. Third, when 
changing the sheets for 



plar 



if : 






difTicu 




I^ii Spldn lHi 



them In a folded piece 
of tissue paper first and 
enclose all in the 
drying-sheet ; then, in 
subsequent changings 
the plant and tissue can 
be lifted together and 

placed in the fresh driing-sheet. the tissue diameter, 
rot requiring to be changed. Fourth, to dilection f 
those who will think the glueing process of range is n 
mounting too messy. I recommend mounting Improbable 
with gummed strips. Find out a local sta- acclimatisei 
ho has a " guillotine " and easily kept 



get him 



V almost world-wide. It is very 
Ihat 1 1 will ever become really 
in this country, but it may be 
t captivity, it being a (airly hardy, 






n of gummed paper harmless, and most Interesting pet, and feed, 
widlhs from i-i6th to ing readily upon blow-flies. — Yours, etc., 
, perhaps, half-a-crc^n, Fbask P. SMITH. 
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Kucitui»et^g tbt Barn Owl.— Sir,— The of (he sloncs was reared up near the porrh of of ihe family. Upon going into ihf garden 

barn owl deserves to be strongly prolected and the inn. Inio this stone a ting had been and calling " Bobby " he flies from some ad- 

where natural accommodation does not occur Inserted by Ihe thrifty host, Jock, (o which jacent shrub and his queer searching glances 

it can be easily encouraged by nesting-boxes he used to tie the horses of his customers, for the>lin box in which the meal worms for 

placed in the roots of buildings. Barrels while they tefrcshed themselves with a penny his consumption are kept are most amusing, 

placed in the branches of trees are equally pot of his famous ale. All [he country round He alights upon one's head, shoulder, knee, 

good where buildings are not available, bul the came to this place at holiday limes to spend or book if reading, and is quite as familiar 

hoops should be nailed on to prevent them the time in athletic sports and drink the with strangers. Up to the present lime he 

from falling off. Some years ago 1 cut a famous ale. While other innkeepers sold their has leared nothing but the cat. Quite re- 

■ ■ 'n each end of a barn to admit owls, and liquor at twopence a gallon, Jock sold his cently, however, another robin has appeared 

e of 1 lixed a box at a penny a pot. Surely, this was the secret upon the scene and "Bobby" cast^ very 

night pass the day of its popularity, and hence his hostel became furtive glances around and seems quite to 

some time after- known by the name of Penny Stone. — Yours, fear this intruder. — ^'ours, etc., E. J. 

find anything, etc., Miriam Ljdckwood, Barnslcy. Browne, Baytham, Ipswii-h. |lt is almost 

find two owls Flower Mdaicrj'. — In the fly orchis, which always easy to make personal friends in this 

with a nest containing eight eggs and two is by no means a common British wild flower, way of garden Tobtns. The "intruder" is 

young. Pleased with my success, I placed the mimicry of an insert is carried to a great very probably "Bobby's" father, returning to 

an old barrel at the other end and about two length; and the likeness is, of course, more claim his winter quarters. — Ed.| 

days afterwards found one of Ihe owls taking marked in the living plant than in this pic- Do Birdl Y«wq7— Sir,— While watching a 

sleeping quarters in it. They have bred there ture, which has been enlarged in order to common lern on its nest this summer I caw 

every year since, but only one pair. They expose the details ot the pretcrce. The "leaf" it distinctly open its bill wide without t 



finding they were made u 
at one end thinking they n 
in it, but on going up to se 
wards, hardly expecting ' 



.._! appear to allow any fresh ones t 
ne. Strange to say, a pair of kestrels hai' 
5 year taken up breeding there and ar 
iring four young, whilst the 



1 the " f!y " appca 



:> be resting is ting any : 



all age. 






I hoi 



iwls 









They do not appear to be bad 
friends, (or tt'hen disturbed they 
often go to the kestrel box to hide. 
I was surprised at the kestrels 
going there as men are often at 
work in the barn. The owls lay 
eggs in pairs, the first pair being 
laid about a week before the 
second. This year they addled the 
later eggs and only reared two 
young. They will not take flight 
very readily in the day time, and 
will suffer being taken from Ihe 
ne4t rather than fly, but at night 
they are off at the least sound of 
anyone. One evening when it was 
daylight I saw one of the owls 
commg from the fields with some- 
thing black in its claws. It 
alighted and placed it in its bill 
and Hew to Ihe hole in the barn. 
Wishing to find out what it was, I 
ascended to the nest and found 
three moles in it. When the 
weather is dry they appear to 
■ ■ ■ r chief 



It had been off i 
fore owing to people being 
lity. Was this yawning? It was 
brought to my mind by seeing a 
wader do much the same thing ihc 
other day. — Yours, etc., R. B. 
Wfivtk, Edinburgh. 

liiMctt Like Sntoke — Sir,— On 
September aglh towards sunset 






L kind 






s ot n 






I Fly OrchU (OpUryi: t 

Magnmed to ihinr the details of Itie fl 



«.y<r, 



1 brllliai 

)se colum, 
massed insects of the gnat 
resembling at a short distance 
Ihin shafts of ascending smoke 
i'<<iuing apparently from the tree 
itself. To each tree were two to 
ten .such columns of varying den- 
sity, but visible at a distance of 
several hundred yards. What 
would cause such activity ? — 
Vours, etc.. .A, H. Geokce, West 
llidsbury, Manchester. 

Puaillei H Food.— Sir.— On 
September 3o(h I visited a certain 
old quarry where a colony ol sand 
martins nested this summer. On 
drawing near I noticed a good 
many birds flitting about, and on 
closer inspection found that chaf- 
finches and tits were flying in and 
out of the nest holes. As I stood 
by the quarry side I saw a great 
tit appear at Ihe entrance of one 
of the nest holes, perch a moment, 
and then fly off. Query : Were 
these birds searching lor the para- 
sites that infest the nests of sand 



■ and bones they 
gorge in pellets where they roost. 
Thev will hunt for mice in the 
daytime in Ihe buildings where 
they roost, and if not frightened 
will become as tame as pigeons, — 
Yours, etc., HoB*c« Gautbev, 
Manor House, Cottenham. Magnified to thaw the details of itie flower's re»Diblan 

A Cat's Queer Fancy, 

wonder whether any other ot your numerous The " fly's " wings are a deep, rich purple Neili>, Leeds. (The chaffinches were probably 

readers have ever come across a cat with such or maroon, with a broad pale lavender band only catching inserts at the mouths of Ihe 

a peculiar craving for emptying bedrooms of where ihey join the bodv, which, again, is a botes; but no doubt the tits found the 

wearing apparel as that pratlised by one in deep purple relieved w'ih a gold thread near old nests a good hunting ground. The 

my possession. While sitting quietly at one's the head. The eyes are almost black, and special swallow flv which infests martins is 

dinner or any other time you suddenly become the antenna harmonise with the rest of the too lough for their beaks : but, of course, a 

aware of a most unearthly noise the other side " insecl's " colours. Another fly is seen tit could make short work of it.— Ed.) 

of the door, and upon opening It in walks emerging from the opening calyx just above Rearing Frogl. — Sir, — For se^■e^al years in 

' ■ ' ' " ■ n I have been fortunate enough to get 

1 English frog lo pair and breed 



upon opening it in walks 
"Micky" with anything from a pair ot gloves 
to a newly got up summer blouse trailing be- 
hind her, and seeing that she hi 
herself from coming to grief by t 
them when coming down stairs her graceful- 
ness in walking is not lo any extent enhanced. 
She will rifle bo\e!« and portmanteaus, and 
bring down in her mouth and howl at the 
door to be let in with any mortal thing in the 
way of ladies' waring apparel, a pair of stock- 
ings being a favoured article. — Yours, elc, 
J. M, SvMONDs, Potion, Beds, 
The Penny Stone— Sir,— I should like to 

gi\'e your readers further information about 
the extremely interesting legend of the Penny 
Stone at Bl.ickpool, The tradition goes that 
thi-i huge roi'k, whirh can only be seen at low 
tide. Minrks the localily of an inn which was 
(,iKr famous. This inn was situated in a vale, 
piMiecicd from Ihc sea bv a barrier of sand- 
tel had 



Ihe head of the fully-unfolded fli 
,.« ,„.; ,i« Lu u.=v„,i Swallow'* Third Brood.— Sir,— There is at 

grief by treading upon P-^sen I (October 4lh) to be seen at Winch- 

6 . ,' . ^ C. burgh Station on Ihe North British Railway, 

near Linlithgow, a swallow's nest with young 

which will probably be able to leave Ihe nest 

in a day or two. This is the Ihird brood 

by the same pair of 



wallov 



this 



ft 



being fed 



larkable that Ihr 
and tended by ot 
as can be made out, seems to be the n 
Needless to sav, the parent is kept bu^ 
Yours, etc., "Ar.E\AsnRR Morison, I 
House, South Queens ferry. 

A FamlUar Robin.— Sir,— A lady frlen 
mine made friendly advances towards a v< 
robin in the early summer. He respor 
and the interchange of cordialities gradi 

ipened into fondni 



e centre of a Druidica! circle. One This little feathered friei 



Early this 

two of Ihe foreign edible variety thought fit to 
follow suit, but in their case the eggs would 
not fenilize, and the spawn had eventually lo 
be destroyed. It is seldom, i believe, that 
R. esculfnia will breed away from their native 
ponu or ditch ; and it has struck me that the 
cause of all these fa'lures is, not as-one rJght 
suppose the artificial manner in which they are 
kept, but the lack of a proper, constant supply 
of rain or pond water. There is, I think, 
something in tap water that poisons the germ 
in the egg. It would be interesting to know 
the experience of your readers. If, of course, 
any of them have been successful, then. o( 
course, my tap- water theory falls lo the 
ground, and some other must be found. 
Nevertheless, I cannot help thinking that 
natural wtiter' !r ri^c^arV to the natural life 
of aquatic animals. — Vours, etc., E.^Jeffrkt. 
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Nature Records of the Week. „..„!:ffLrrr. 



(Sent in by readers of Tmb Countrt-Side.) 
chiach ilia-coloured leveret weighing L>H NeiU. 



ii lbs., shot on October 
Berks. (T. C. Huband.) 

Rosy-Ringed P*rakket, feeding o, 
■ garden at Woodford Green, " 






Ptarhioan. hen with one chick on Ben 

Macdhui. in Aberdeenshire ; also a fairly fresh 
both on September 13rd.— (Sefon P- 






the plumage 
ly wild. i^irst 
September jgih.— (C. L. CoUenelte.) 
Rustic BuriTiNC, near Monstield, Lines., 



'.?• "P' Gordon, F.Z.S.) Hoosb Sparrow lai< 



t Kettering, Northants, on October and. — (A. 
' J. Asher.) Swallow with nest of young on 
September 30th, at llford, Essejt.— <T. T. O.) 
- ,_ ,_ , ... ^ , , .■ , ,,■ Staruncs. egga, still warm, lound at Hun- 

September 30th {a new bird lor Lincs).-<J. ,;ngdon early in October.— (Miss M. Caffl- 
■.Vhitaker.) j„g j Housk Martin, feeding young in nest 

Blrdl on Mlgratton. at Bognor, Sussex, October 3rd, — (C, VV. 

Jack-Snipe, three shot al Failsworth, near Colthrup.) 
Manchester, on September 30th. — (E. Robin- , _, . 

son.) I.OKO-TAiLtu Tits, a Hock se.-n on the ""rted WrdJ. 

Midlothian shore of the Firlh of Forth on Sparrow, white with brown tail covcrls, on 
September iSth.— (G. A. Whyle.) Wheatear, September 28th, al Reigate, Surrey.— (A. E. 
Hock at Soulhport, Lanes., September i8lh. — Tonge.) A cream-coloured specimen at Wells, 
(B. C.) KlNGPisuER, seen at Millhouses, near Norfolk, on September aglh.— <J. P. K. R.) A 
Shelticid, on September zqth (W. Malton.) nearly all-white specimen in Croydon, Surrey, 
Wild Gebsb, flew over Southport, Lanes., lale September igth.— (Chameleon.) A pure while 
at night on October and (B. C^) ; a flock of one al St. Andrews, Fifeshire, early in Oc- 
17 wild geese, near Worcester on September tober. — (J. M. Gilfillan.) Blackbird, with 
2Sth (Miss I. Norman): about 1,200 near white head and neck, and splashes of white on 
Wells, Norfolk, October Jth (E. K. R.) " A wings al Dorking, Surrey, from September 
Snow-White Seagull " seen on the Wallham- jgth till October 2nd. — (L. M. Butler.) One 
stow Reservoir on September 2()th, — (G. S. with white head and while feathers in wings 
Clapton.) [This mighl be the Ivory gull, of seen at Selkirk on October Bth.—iJ. Mac- 
which some thirty occurrences are reported for aulay.) Rook, with white feathers in wings 
England, Scotland, and Wales, — Ed.] Swal- and tail, seen on October ^th at Denton, 
LOWS, last seen at Soulhport, Lanes., on Sep- Lanes.— (J. W. Oliver.) Swallow, a pied 
temb_'r 13rd.— {B, C.) . specimen, white body and dark head and wings 

Hum* from BBnlli ( Cnllen), N.B. seen during summer at Huntingdon.-(Miss 

August 2nd, Dunlins on ihe shore on first "■ Cafflmg.) Rook which lost its beak in a 
migration. August 30th, Sanderlings and a '"P "? November, .904 has been twice seen 
Knot. September i.th. Terns passing over at lately m the same neighbourhood, near Chor- 
n p.m. No chimney swallows since Septem- '^y. Lanes.— (W. C. Hanson.) 
ber Hlh On September jolh house martins g^t^rtiM Ud MottlJ. 
were Slill in numbers, bul by September iglh 

only one to be seen flying in and out of its Swallow-tail BtrrrERFLV, a specimen ob- 
nest; since then none. On September 22nd a setv'^ near Tunbridge Wells, Kent^ on Sep- 
very fine drspiay o( the aurora, the curlain of tember .2lh.-<W. R. Wenban). Brimstone 
light flickering and scintillating. Larks have Bijtterflv, on September lych. at Holbt 
been singing from Sepiember 24th " ' 
(J. Go wan.) 
MotM trom FUe and Eut LolhUn. 

Sandwich and common lerns still on the 
coast. Bar- tailed godwits in large flocks, 
about 20 g-ey plover. Widgeon and sh^lduck fham^t^H. Re"es.T Tl5.lbg"common, 

■™, prpat hiark-hacked ^^^ j2nd.-(H. Rees.) Croyde Bay, N. 
■^'"K Devon, on July agth.— (Mrs. F. W. Taylor.) 



devoting space during the holiday 
season 10 a series of short notes on desirable 
places for the Nalure-lover, and all desirous 
of spending happy dars far from the si 
cities. We should 'be glad to recei. 
readers who know such places and are willing 
to answer inquiries about ihem from intending 
visitors, short paragraphs descriptive of the 
plac'es, together with good photographs for 
production on a small scale. 

The Valley at Ihe Conway.-'An p^c-llent 
place for the man who wants a quiet spot in 
which to Slay in the Valley of the Conway 



is Roe Wen, an out 
the main road, and lh< 
is a beautiful spot < 
background shrouded i 



little k 



I the 



o'daie!— Lines.— (Curtis.) The Bohdebbd Straw (H. 
pelliger] taken at Margate early in September. 
— (C. W. Collhrup,) Clouded Yellow, Sep- 
. lember 30th, near Minster, Isle of Sheppey. 



in hundreds. About 

gulls in flock Richardson's sk, ^ „„ .yu>.-v,..,=,. .-. ... .-j.. 

October isl and 2nd.-(G. A. and R. ,„ CoVnwall, Seetember .2nd.-(C. Kai 

, . Jackson.) At Guildford, Surrey, on August 

"Iiil"^ 23rd ; also al Margate between September 2nd 
' '"'" d 9th.— (C. W. Collhrup.) Humi 



.\n old Roman 

road runs across them. The route is by rail 
to Tal y Cafu via Llandudno Junction. — G. 
Wansey Smith, Whiteleaf, Montague Road, 
Berkhamsled. 

Dymchnrch, — Dymchurch, sKuaied between 
Hylhe and New Romncy, wiih miles of magni- 
ecnl sands, and the rich agricultural tract of 
Romney Marsh Level, woijld appeal to all 
lovers of Nature who desire to escape from 
the " madding crowd " of a fashionable 
watering place, and spend a tittle time in the 
quiet enjoyment of the country. It is easily 
approached, either from New Romney, Hylhe, 
Folkestone, and possesses on the higher 



B. Whyie.) 
S kitted Flvcstciikr, I 
I Severn Sloke, Worcs, , 



lad 
Roman n 



■ of £ 



1 October 4th (Mis- 



ached 



of Lympne or Limne, 
by the pedestrian, cycli 



1 the 



I Norman); one seeti September isth at ^awk Moth. Enfield, September 23rd.— (T. 
Chapel St. Leonards. Lincs.-(J. Whilaker.) Webster.) One at Holbeach, Lines., Seplem- 
Sw-iFT. one seen on September .7'h »' ber 27th.-(Curtis.) Also Sepiember jgth. 
Brendon, N. Devon.-(Rev. C. W Birley.) striped Hawk Moth, four taken at Looe. 
Sepiember 24lh. near Wells, Nor- Cornwall, September isl-2ist.— (D. Syming. 
">th, near ^^^-^ Small Copper Butterfly, common at 
Falmouth, Cornwall, as late as September 
22nd.— C. Kalns-Jaekson.) 
Lghl by - 



Sepiember 30th, 



folk (E. 
Sheffield (W. Wi 
London Note*. 

Great Spotted Woodpecker, 
rat in a garden in Dulwich on September 2hlh. Plants. 
(C Cane.) Swallows, seen on Clapham viiu 
Common, to gather into large flock and dis- minstei 
appear. September 20th. — (H. Rees.) SpaB- 
1 the Kens' 



■ .Mbert Memorial on Oe- Islington, N., 



Ion Road, near 

tober 2nd (J. 

coloured specimen in Dulwirh Park on Octt 

ber 3rd (R. Lo Purdey.) 

Bl'di' Sons. 

CHlfF-ClWFF, still singing, October ist i 



bloom, near Kidder- 
minster. Worcs., on October isl.— (C. A. 
Allen.) Lime Trees, over a dozen lime trees 
the grounds of the London Fever Hospital, 



lid leaves, 
^R. W. Pethen.) Fox- 
i'E, in bloom near Kidderminster, Worcs., 
October ist.— (C, A. Allen.) Horse- 
foliaged and sprayed, with 
pink blossoms, at Richmond. — (J. ~ " " 



S. Jenkyns) ; also Raspberries, gathered on October 3rd 

heard at Penarth, Glam., on September 251h Hastings. — (Thos. Eveleigh.) ERYTHRdA 

(B. M. Halleit). Redstart, near Sheffield, Capitata. found during August in its onfy 

September 30lh.—{W. Waile.) Song Turlsh, British localTly— Freshwater Downc, Isle of 

ill Colchester, Sussex, on Ortober 4th (C. W. Wight.— (H. T. Mayo-) AcoRN. with three 

Colthrup) ; singing at Aldershol on Sepiember perfect acorns inside the One shell at Wesl- 

j6th (Mrs. F. Gibson). Missel Thrush, on bury, Wilis.— (G. Cook.) Multiple Flowers, 

October 3rd, at Southport, Lanes. (B. C.) ; triple-flowerhead of l.adv Trevelvan 'Michael- 

Ociober ^th, at Sheffield (W. Waite). Black- mas Daisy.— (K. P. Keywood.) [Very many 

MRD, at Aldershot, on September 30th.— readers have sent multiple flowerheads from 

(Mrs. F. Gibson.) the same kind of plant.| 



by boat from Hythe, along the Military 
Canal. Small houses and aparlments are to 
be met with al moderate terms, well adapted 
for any seeking to make a study of Nature 
in a rural district.— Mrs. Prime Jo»--is, j. 
Grove Terrace, Dymchurch, Kent. 

Richmond (Norlb Yerktfalre) — This district 
now looks its very best in its autumn grandeur, 
and for romantic scenery Richmond would be 
hard to beal. Near al hand is Easbv Abbev, 
ai old historical ruin, Middleham Ca'sile, and 
many other places of note. The whole dis- 
trict abounds with lovely walks amongst 
woods, glens, and meadows. Rirhmond itself 
is an old world town and has many historical 
associalions, including (he fine ruins o( a 
Norman Castle and an ancient Parish Church, 
wherein are some eftigies and monuments of 
note as well as the colours of several regi- 
ments. The visitor if staying at Richmond 
can easily reach manv local places of inlerest. 
— HuGii'W. Cook, 10, Birdsall Road, Redcar. 

Curious Name*,- The pine- mart en and the 
polecat are occasionally known as the " sweet- 
mart " and Ihe " foul-mart." The awful smelt 
of the latter when annoyed expl.-iins ihe reason. 

The " Sbrew Ath." — In oiden times u living 
shrew mouse was hermetically sealed into an 
ash tree, which was for ever afterwards looked 
upon as a " shrew ash " with high medicinal 
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How to Succour Wild Birds* 

By CLAUDE ST. JOHN. 

IT frequently happens that during the summer months young 
birds come into ore's possession which cannot feed them- 
selves. The original nest is the best place to keep 
them in, placing the nest and birds altogether in an old hai, or 
small basket, and covering it lightly with a piece of folded 
flannel 

Keep in a nice cosy place, but not over-heated, and feed them 
regularly every half hour from dawn till dusk, giving just as 
much food each time as the birds will take eagerly, and keeping 
the nest quite clean. I3y keeping the nest on a thick layer of 
sawdust this beKimcs a very simple task. 

To determine ivhal food is required, it is necessary to know 
to what class of birds the young belong— insect-eaters « se«d- 
<aiers. In a general way, (his can be determined by ihe soft, 
flexible character of the beaks of the birds at this singe of (heir 
«xisience. and thi- broad, wide gape o( insect-eaters. 

But if any doubt exists, feed on a mixture of bread-crumb, 
preserved yolk of egg, finely ground pea flour, and anls" 
■cocoons, in equal parts, made into a moist paste v\iih water. 
This most nearly combines the needs of both classes, and will 
rear either until one is able to ascertain their correct diet. 

For real seed-eaters, this food need only be altered by 
■diminishing the ants' cocoons one-half, whilst for i n sec t-cii tors, 
the pea-flour should be reduced or omitted altogether, the pro- 
portion of ants' cocoons inc["eased, and (he whole supplemented 
by a liberal supply of all kinds of live insects which mnj be 
procurable; utilising the smaller fly for the small kind of 
birds, and larger prey, including slugs, snails, earlhivorms. 
■etc.. for larger species such as thrushes or starlings. Tor 
magpies, jays, and similar predaei-ou- birds, callow nestlings. 
and baby mice and rats will not come amiss. 

The manner of feeding is likewise simple. Trim a piece of 
soft wood into a spatula shape of such a size as will go easily 
into the birds' open beaks. Make the food of such a consistency 
that it may be easily picked up in bits about (he size of sntall 
peas and will leave i( readily without making a sticky mess. 

When feeding time arrives, uncover the nest, make some 
a]>olo^'y for the natural call of the parents by making that un- 
writable sound with the tip of the tongue against the palate, 
and bi- ready lo deftly pop the bits of food well back in the little 
throats when the birds gape. No water should be given until 
the bird*: are able to feed themselves. A small p.tir of tweezers 
is the best thing to serve up live food with — particularly when 
one is dealing with such delectable morsels as earthworms, 
slugs, and similar prey. 

When the birds are nearly full-fledged before they come into 
one's possession, there is oflen great difRcuUy in getting them 
to gape. If thev stolidly resist all persuasive efforts it will be 

Treat each bird separately. Get a " pill " of food or an in- 
sect, US the case mav be, conveniently placed for popping in Ihe 
beak. Then lake the bird's head between the thumb and fore- 
finger of the left-hand, press lightly, but firmly, at the junction 
of the mandibles, and when the beak opens, as it will, push 



the food well into the throat, at the same time releasing ils head 
from your grip. 

I( the act be deftly performed, the very effort of the bird to 
cast away the food will have the effect of " sending it Ihe right 
road " every time. After a few such feedings, the birds will 
usually gape voluntarily when required. 

When they leave the nest put them in a cage altogether until 
they can quite feed themselves; keep it nicely sanded; give the 
same food but with only sufficient moisture to make it a 
crumbly mass and with a little canary seed mixed amongst it 
for seed eaters, and hang a drinker of fresh water on the out- 
side of the cage. 

One must not be disheartened if it sulks and has to be fed 
forcibly for two or three days. Early morn and dusk ai eve 
are the times when they are most likely to succumb to per- 
suasion and take the proffered food voluntarily. 

Newly caged adult birds, whether caged intentionally or 
through some accidental cause, are great sufferers from lack 
of proper management. To get them to take food and waler 
is often a difficult and sometimes impossible task. 

Always put them into a cage wired in front only and not too 
large. Although a large cage is necessary for a bird accur- 
tomed to captivity, it is a great mistake to put newly caught 
birds in very large cages. Place food and water inside the 
cage for the first few days, and every now and again sprinkle 
a few grains of food on the surface of the water until the bird* 
are seen to drink, and give a good supply of the bird's natural 
food until it is well used 10 (he cage diet. 

Ripe heads of thistle and (easle, broken in halves, are irre- 
slslible to goldfinches, so are bunches of shepherd's purse to 
linnets ; whilst that gardener's pest, yet charming cage bird, 
the bullfinch, can always be tempted with budding shoots, ripe 
berries, especially privet or dewberries, and bunches of dock 
seeds, according to the season. 

It has a very peculiar habit, too, which may be taken ad- 
vantage of. If it refuses (o drink go (O its cage armed with a 
slender (wig and a cup of water. Af(er (he first flutter, (he 
bird settles, perhaps, on the cage bottom and doggedly stares 
at you. Gently push the twig lon'ards him and he opens his 
capacious beak and will allow you to put the end of (he (wig 
into it. By dipping the (wig in the cup of water and repeating 
this process a few times the bird is relieved of thirst. 

fJnnets amongst seed-eaters and insect-eaters, generally are 
the most difficult 10 accus;oni to cage life. In everj' case one 
should watch the birds carefully, .ind if they appear to ~be 
growing weak fcff want of food, release them immediately. 
Never keep them until the weakness becomes pronounced, or 
they will be seriously handicapped when set free. 

Do not attempt (o force food upon an adult bird ; it is of little 
or no use doinjj so. To tempt .^dult insect eaters to take food, 
get a small convex glass or a small glass-topped box. Place a 
few lively mealworms or other insects under the glass, place 
altogether in a small saucer, and fill Ihe saucer to Ihe lop of 
the glass with the crumbly mass mentioned abwe, in which 
a further supply of dead insects has been mixed. The bird .sees 
the lively motions of the insects under the glass, and in pecking 
at them soon learns to pick up the food with which (hey are 
surrounded. 

Accidents, such as broken legs or wings, are by no means 
uncommon. When a leg is badly broken and hangs limp, the 
kindest treatment is (o snip off the limb just above the fracture 
with a small pair of sharp scissors — nail scissors are about the 
best. If it bleeds ver}' profustly, heat a knitting-needle lo white 
heat and sear the wound. .'\ drop of Friars Balsam dropped 
on the wound win also arrest the bleeding, but it is not always 
handy. This reads very cruel, of course, but is quite the 
kindest thing to do. 

.Should the fracture be simple so that the bird can hold ihe 
limb up among its flank feathers, leave it entirety aloni-. L'li. 
less you know something of anatomy and have skilful fingers 
never try to " set " a broken limb. A broken wing that hangs 
very low so as to impede ihe bird's movements, should be placed 
in its natural position and bound securely, not too lightlv. 10 
the bird's body and left so for a fortnight. 

In all cases of fractures, place the perches low in the cage. 
and near each other, and keep the floor well strewn with saw- 
dust. Never put hay in the cage, as is often advised; il is 
little belter than a death-trap to a bird wiih a broken limb. 

Fresh wounds that are bleeding should be lightly brushed 
over with a camel hair brush dipped in Friars Balsam, and the 
rest left 10 nalure. 
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Profitable Poultry Culture. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 
Aulamnat Work. 

OF all seasons of the year the monlhs 
of Octobw and November are the most 
important, for aulumn is the time for 
the great cleaning' up and cleaning out, re- 
novating or whitewashing ol the poultry- 
houses and buildings before the winter sets in. 
The reason to an experienced mind is very 
apparent, for during (he summer months, and 
especially the subsequent moulting season, the 
houses are certain to become dirly, tainted, 
and unlit for fowls for ihe next six months 
without a thorough cleansing. As I have 
previously pointed out, if poultry culture is to 
be an assured ' success, cleanliness must be 
studied. 

It is wise to strip thoroughly the houses — 
and here I would pertinently state all the fur- 
niture, such as nest -boxes, perches, etc, of 
poultry houses should be movable — by taking 
out all roost poles and platforms, and if the 
floor is of mother earth it must be nelt dug 
out to six inches of soil and replaced wilh 
fresh earth, in which a good quantity of lime 
has been mixed previously. 

Then the roof, walls, and partitions should 
be thoroughly swept, and all nicely white- 
washed. The wash should have some disin- 
fectant fluid mixed ir. it, and be put on freely 
to that it penetrates all cracks and crevices. 

It should be remembered that such a wash Is 
not only cleansing, but decidedly refreshing, 
and tends to sweeten and lighten the interior 
appearance of a fowl-house, which cannot fail 
to be productive of good health to the in- 

Do not whitewash the roost-poles, but 
scour well in boiling soda water, and, after 
well drying, saturate with paraflin oil, letting 
it soak into aH the cracks of the poles and 
also Ihe sockets at the ends ; in fact. I ad- 
vise this being done once a month, as Ihe 
perches are generally the vehicle for convey- 
mg the dreaded red mite parasite to fowls. 

Nest-boxes must be well brushed out, and 
whitewashed inside and out. new nests being. 
of course, supplied. 

Prevention is better than cure, and it is so 
much easier to keep poultry-houses and runs 
clean than to check the growfli of insects 
which have been allowed to breed and mul- 
tiply. 
Poultry In Wrt WHther. 

Fowls huddled together on a wet day in a 
quagmire of mud form a picture of misery ; 
and yet how often, owing to badly-constructed 
houses and runs, do we observe this discredit- 
able state of affairs followed with complaints 
that poultry do not pay. 

In fact, some poultry-keepers provide little 
or no accommodation for their fowls in in- 
clement weather, and leave ihem to the mercy 
of the rain, wind, cold, and damp, wilh the 
inevitable consequences— roup, colds, bron- 
chitis, rheumatism, aiJthma, cramp, and 
various ailments. 

Surely, li is far more economical to spend 
a few shillings in making both runs and 
houses watertight, and thus avoid the time, 
trouble, and expense of doctoring s'ck birds, 
besides the loss to the egg basket. Of course, 
there are many who pen up their birds in wet 
weather, and allow them no exercise whilst 
the rain continues, but wilh this plan there 
is a tendency to feather-pecking and eating, 
whilst the close confinement, if long con- 
tinued. alTects fowls' health. 

To obviate all this, I strongly advise that 
the runs shall be covered with loose straw, or 
even dried leaves, bracken, and such like, and 
all grain given scattered amongst it. whirh 
will give the birds plenty of healthy exercis*. 

It will be seen that the runs should be 
covered at the roof, which is not an expen- 
sive matter, if ordinarj' felting or corrugated 
Iron sheets are used, the price of cither being 
within the reach of all poultry-keepers. 

During very severe weather the front of runs 
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t the trunk may be too thick for irons, 
as the mountain— or, in this case, Ihe 



can even be protected from driving rains and Ihe spur, and several successive layers stick- 
cold wind, which so quickly causes Ihe runs to ing on the spur so shorten :t that a foothold 
get wet and dirty, even with waterproof cannot be acquired. The climber, therefore, 
roofs. should glance down from t' 

A capital arrangement is easily made by irons to ass 
the aid of shutters placed in front of half Ihe This on i 
run, and made firm with small wooden but- ascending \ 
tons or bolts, screwed to the framework of gracefully, 
the run. Such shutters can be made from the ground, I 
wood obtained from three egg boxes, wh'ch lained n 
are generally about six feet long, and rost but 
a few shillings, and if the long planks are 
sawn in half the poultry -keeper will 4<ave 
enough wood to protect fully Iwenly-one feet 
of his run, if the height of the front docs not 
exceed about three feet. 

Wilh four pieces of this wood nailed to- 
gether, having a cross-piece of wood about 
live Inches top and bottom, we have a capital 
protecting shutter three feet square. Such a 
provision wiii soon cause a wonderful improve- 
ment in the health and vigour of the inmales 
of Ihe run with an appreciable increase in the 
egg-producllon. besides a decided improve- 
ment in the sanitary condition of the sur- 
roundings. 

Amateur Photography. 

Trao-CUmlilnK— II. 

LAST week we gave some notes upon tree 
climbing for naturalist photographers, 
dealing specially with movement among 
Ihe branches. Let us now turn lo stem climb- 
ing. One often says to oneself, " If I could 
only get up thai slraight part, the rest will 
be easy." It's just " that slraight pari " we 
shall consider now. 

Any practical blacksmith who knows his 
business will make a pair of climbing irons 
after the pattern shown here, The^' should be 
made of the best tool sietl. The cost should 
be from three to five shillings. 

These are strapped well on to the legs by 
means of leather straps, and the spurs or claws 
are on the inside of the foot just below the 
ankle bone. 

Wilh such assistance — and it is surprising 
how few people know how or where lo make 
or procure these necessary implements — any- 
one almost can take most trees in the manner 
shown in our illustration of last week. 

The tree there shown is an oak. It will also 
be noticed that a considerable burden in the 
way of camera, stand, etc., may be carried 
without much inconvenience. The hand is 
pressed against the trunk. This is. perhaps, 
safer than attempting lo obtain an uncertain 
grip of small twigs, and, after all, the object 





■ethod ot Wearing the Climbing Irona. 

nest — still 
Mohammed r 

A thin cord wilh a lead sinker or slone is 
thrown over any branch above ihe height 
where irons can be used with safely, and then 
the rope is putted over by it. The rope shouM 
have a stout metal ring at one end of it and 
a cross cord or strap alUched and fastened 
round the climber's body at the right distance 
from the ring. The claws of one iron are then 
hooked into the ring, and by pulling the free 
end of the rope the climber rapidly rises off the 
ground lo such point as he desires. 

In transferring the weight from the r^lie to 
tbc irons, both ends of the rope are gathered 
in one hand, and the hand free grasps the tree. 
The free foot then strikes a good hold on Ihe 
tree, and thus a firm hold is secured. The rope 
can then be released and left in position for 
the descent which is made in the same way. 

Such are the few hints on iree-climbing 1 
set out to give. Each tree which one must 
climb requires separate thought, but the above 
methods may be adapted to most trees in this 
country. Far otherwise in such countr'es as 
.America. How Ihey climb their colossal trees 
there 1 know not. I believe, however, thai 
some steeple-jack method by nieans ot driving 
in spikes may be used Ihere as it is used in 
Australia, where there are indeed gigantic 
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Our Photo. Competition. 



Photographs intended for the October com- 
petition should have their tides and names and 
addresses of their senders written clearly on the 
bach, and should be addressed: " .Art 
Editor," The Codntrv-Sipb, 3 and 4, Tudor 
here is more to keep the body in an upright Street. London, E.G. One guinea will be 
position than support the \vei(;ht, which is awarded for the best photograph lor our pur- 
already well supported by means of the spurs, poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 
I^t me just point oul the one real danger pelllors whose pholos may be used. We retain 
inseparable from Ihe use of such artificial aid — the right to use any pholos sent in. Stamps 
bark clogging. In some trees, but pariirularly should be enclosed if the return of Lbe photo- 
the pine or larch, the bark comes away wilh graphs is desired in case oF rejection. 
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The Laws of Nature. 

7^0,000 needlessly 111— 200,000 die prenub- 
tiucly every year- 



and takrn unuwares. Hence, I ihiiik, their 

mour in part ; but (he autumn is also (heir •-7000,000 people are 
son of rivalry and courtship, when they / die every year in 

— ^i^i^bi "i" ^.iirt "ijt "" - - ' ■' " "t r-iSue each o(her wilh slrange gullural cries. ventable illness. 

SJK!lIlta(JiiMW Swi*r'X"rt"»'»i^^^ — ('° L- M. Lamont. Iver,) This is the carefully, weighed opinion of 

•M*d Uwt wM aash Mparata qiiaMlHi ttitaa The Nightingale — If (he collec(ion in the that well-known authority, Dr. SchoReld. 

" '"J!^' 2? i!^,.'"*!; ''■f*>i,£!*„"rS Edinburgh Museum is confined to Scottish It is a terrible thing lo think that most of 

toNW .t Th. C»^«n;i»5»,^ SS- birds you will not find the nightingale (here the illness of the present day might have been 

«.. — ^^ at all, because it does not visit Scotland, avoided I And yet, strictly speaking, there are 

Otherwise, if the order used in (he British only two direct causes of illness : (1) A pre- 

' Museum is followed, you should find the disposing state of the body, and (2) the active 

. nightingale between the thrushes and the and eliciting cause that seizes advantage of 

ireua aiparU who ara unillngli. name robin.— (to W. Gill, Edinburgh.) this pre^disposition. "The former lays the 

Wwd ■»'(! ihaT? N A. *.( 01 m«S*«ra. ^"6* "■* ^^V^i **3 Day.— The large tat (rain, the latter fires the spark and lights it." 

mri>.H_. vi^. « ■» ■ «,«h,i,i» ^r., ***" flying by day over the River Wensum, Thousands of people through ignorance of 

« .'^^T ^V f ' -w w/\^^l,T "'* "^'^'^ f"' ^"^ "'^« "'"K^- ™«^ = "°^- physiology and the rules of hygiene, through 

tfue that those kmds of w,ld bLrds which have t^,^ ^^^ This is the bat which flies high on ^^^ timost unconscious transgression. 

Mir-lJKe p umage— as rneas cassowanp^ etc. ^^^^^ evenings ; but it is unusual (o see It through congenital weakness, through a ces- 

-have lost the power of flight. They belong ^^road early in (he allernoon. though you sation of vigilance, through sheer thoughtless- 

to ancient orders of b.rds and represented ^^y often sej it flying before the swallows have ness through what §.ey-poor things- 

M^ kJ^ 7 -llf f «1 ^H I.rL.im R»"«^ to r<x»t. Hot days which make the bats i„,agine to be irresistible for^ of drcv.m- 

^r^™ ^Lrv Thiv^r/™.r.lv '■?^.nk," ''"*''■■ '°"°™='' "' •^"'"y "'^hts which prevent stances (as the case of (hose who feel (he, 

the sanie category. ^ ^e? "f /""«'/. ';^^^* insects from coming out at dusk, are the must struggle on under any conditions), arJ 

which have been perpetuated by breeders.-(lo ^^^^^ ^^ich make bats fly by day to'gef food. „eak and ailing. 

A. D. R. Bacchus Hasdmere Southampton.) _(^„ G. w. S. REHT.) '' ' ^ ^epenllt?^ inflicted by Nature, how- . 

ScMlless Vlokt».--The v.olets vfhich we tlmi[n& Wasps' Nest. - The hanging ever, are reformative, not merely punitive. A 

find m summer and eariy autumn are dog- rasps' nest found in a hawthorn close to the man, for instance, is punished for some error 

violets, which naturally have no scent tiut „^„^ „^g „„, ^ „rity. The wood wasp, of diet by an attack, of indigestion. Bui the 

.( jou_ are sure that the violets which you ^^,^„ ,ilvestris. always builds its nests in pain and discomfort caused by the latter are 

found m bloom m late September were sweet ,[,^j way.— (to R. Laidlaw, Edinburgh.) actually the results of causes working to enable 

violets (i odorata) it would be interesting Crippled BlackHrd.—One cannot say what him to regain his digestive liberty, 

to know whether other readers in Derbyshire 5^ ,(^ ^^^^^ ^f ^^^^ b^in^ sometimes found Signs and symptoms of illness are signs and 

have noted the absence of perlume in wild ■^^ crippled but without apparent injurv. symptoms of Nature's sympathy with the 

viole(s.-(to A. L. Beaumokt. Hathersage ) j „„^g f^^„^ ^ ^,^^ „„„ ,„hich could on'lv sufferer. 

BamMe-bccs In Scotland.- 1 cannot find j^^ve its eyes and its beak ; but in six weeks The first step, therefore, in the trea^ent 

that the stone bumble-bee (Bom6ui tapidarws} |, gradually recovered the use of all its limbs and cure of any illness is (o transform the body 

—so-called because it makes its nest in cavi- ^^ migrated at (he proper season. — (to Mrs. into a condition unfavourable to illness. 

lies between stones— has become rare in hcot- y Campbell, Buckden, Hunts.) Having done that, (he cure is easy, 

land dunng (he lasl forty years. You mus» l„.^^ „„ S^^j, pine,_The greenish-grev The Sandow Home Treatment accomplishes 

remember that your eyes were much nearer to i^^^ ^■,^^^ black heads and black dots down this transformation. It testores what has 

the ground then than they are now. buch things f^,^ ^-^^^^ f^mjj ,„ numbers on a plantation been called "physical unconsciousness." In 

as bumble-bees in the clover or grasshoppers ^f ^^^^^ g^^^^ ^-^^^^ ^,^ ,j,q^ ^f j,,^ ^-^^ ^,j,er ,vords. it assists the organs of the body 

in the grass always recede 'rom our view as sy,(,fly (Lahhvrus pini). a very injurious pest, to perform every function with such entire 

*e rise from child hood. -{to W. Gill, Edin- Sometimes whole woods and forests of pines ease that a man or woman is practically un- 

burgh.) , „ , „, , , , or firs are spoiled and nearly destroyed by conscious even of their existence. It restores 

SlwllBSi' Roosting Place.— In the early j^em. Thev make vetlowish egg-shaped balance in ihe body. There are no creaking 

autumn starlings usually roost by myriads in ,,o^o„„s „„ fi,^ twigs. These, as well as the wheels, no defective springs, no nerve-racking 

reedJieds. After a time the reeds seem to i^^^^_ j,,,^^,^ |,g dps„o,.,.(j ^^rhcrever found.— vibration. 

become so benl and broken by the weight of ^^^ j y p Smith. Klnclune, Kingoldrum, In short, it substitutes ease forjlisease. 

the birds_ that these resort instead to woods Kirriemuir.) Medicine is merely a galvanic battery, with 

and coppices, where they are usually a great wud Dncki in Trees.— Wild ducks occasion- all the serious after-eflects of drugging Ihe 

nuisance.-(10 G. Owen, Bamton, North- ^|,j, ^^^^^ ^^j ^„^„ ,„^j^^ ,j,^.^ ^^^^^ i„ t^, ^^^^em. 

""™0 , II "' some height from Ihe ground. It is often Nature is only cruel to be kind, and while it 

tiMSe MMtiu on Clins.— It is not at all an,ysjn„ j^ ^^ t|,p clumsy eflorts which a inflicts condign punishment on defaulters, it 

unusual to find house-mart ins building their mallard makes to alight upon a branch, miss- also, on the other hand, provides within your 

mud rests on clifTs. Once, no doubt, they ■ ^is foothold time after lime.— {10 H. H. body a great curative force which restores all 

always built in such places, and have only ^^^^_ Chingford.) * (he functional activities of the various organs, 

comparatively lately learned to take advan- ytlne or Rabbit For.- Although it is easy restores balance to the nervous, respi- 

lage of the rainproof eaves ot human dwell- and apparently painless to pluck rabbit fur at ralory, circulatory, digestive, nutritive, and 

ings.— (to E. F A. May. Whitby.) moulting time, I should not say that the fur eliminative processes, and which absolutely 

LearalB^ to Stnl BMi— hor a very small ^f ahort-haired rabbits thus plucked would builds new cellular tissue to take the place of 

fee any neighbouring bird.«tufler would prob- ^ave anv commercial value. The fur of long- the decayed and clogging mailer which has 

ably allow you to watch him al work. With Paired Angora rabbits is, however, used in hitherto possessed the body, and prevented the 

this experience and one of the cheap books ,^15 „ay for making warm gloves and wraps, human engine from running at full power, 

which are published on (he subject, you would _(,„ jj,^^, p i^^om. Cranbourne Court.) This great Natural curative force is the basis 

be able to make a beginning ; and success paH-ball.- A giant puff-ball weighing il lb. of the Sandow Treatment as directed by corres- 

would depend upon your capabilities. Indeed, i, cerlainly a large specimen : but larger ones pondence. It is skilfully directed so as to 

there are many successful bird-stuHers who ^^^^ f^^^ ^^^j t^ ^^^ ^[p^^ (j,,^ year.-<to reach, in all its splendid healing power, ihe 

have learned the whole art from the book p^ g Pearson.) source of Ihe illness which is discounting (he 

alone and their own experience. A good bird- Astrachan Far— It is not irue that all real " joy of life." 

stuHer musi, however be something of an ^strachan fur-is taken from still-born or un- The Sandow Home Trealmeflt is the true- 
artist by nature as well as a good naturalist, tw^ jambs. It is the skin of lambs of a hairy lo-Nature cure. It infuses the whole body 
—(to A. STRa^DwicK, Chatham. Kent.) _ ^recd of fal-quartered sheep (Oofi aries with new energy, thus creating (he state of 

Bird IdeotfflMl.— The bird about the si^e of stgatop^ga) kept in vast numbers by the nomad good health, with all its glorious possibilities . 

a bullfinch, with reddish-brown breast, -ireak .^i^es of the Asiatic steppes. The younger the of happiness and success. 

of white on the cheeks, head black, while |a^j,_ (^g fin^r the fur; and therefore. If you have the will to get well, write now 

bars on its wings and an insectivorous beak although most of the real fur is taken from —and to-day will Iben be a red-letter day in 

was a male stonechat.— (to E. I-., Tonbndge.) ,a^t,s of some growth, the finest qualities are your life— for a complimentary copy of the re- 

Harvctt Bttgi. — These are most abundant on obtained in the way suggested .--(to E. H. markable book telling of a certain, inexpcn- 

llght, cbalky soils in the south. They are not Norgatb. Paignton.) sive, and lasting home cure for indigestion, 

poisonous, the " bumps " caused being due to Big-horn Sheep.— It is often slated, but is constipation, insomnia, loss of vigour, and 

irritation alone. They die inside the human not true, thai either the American or Asiatic other nervous and functional disorders, Othet 

skin.— (to Miss Maude Robinson.) big-horn sheep break their fall, in leaping helpful literature will be sent if you describe 

Ra«lu. — The rooks have lately be^un to from a precipice, by alighting on their horns, the ailment in which you are interested. TIm' 

appear much more busy and noisy, because Instead of breaking their fall, this would reply [0 your tetter will be sent per return. 

Ihe acorn crop is ripening. While taking break their necks. As a matter of fad, they Address, Sandow's Postal Instruction DepL 

acorns oB (he trees, they seem to be excited alight on all four feet together. — (to E. H. C.F,., 17, Basinghall Street. London, E.C.~- 

iy the (act that they might easily be surprised Noboate, Paignton.) (Advt.] 
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The Garden. 



The Garrya EUiptica. 

A Fine Winter Flowcria{[ Shrub- 

THIS evergreen shrub, which is a niitive of 
California, ^rowis well in (he south of 
England. It has handsome deep gieen 
leaves with gracefully drooping tufts of pale- 
green catkins. The twig here photographed 
is from a fine male specimen growing at East 



exposure lo the a 
ind ri " 



n ol U 



only as regards 



PAbU.] iA.F.DiatHcty. 

A Twig ot Oirrri EIHpOca. 

Not* Uw grauhilly droopiiig tulti af utUns, 

Wiikham. The shrub U named after Michael 
Garry, of (he Hudson's Bay Company. The 
longest of the catkins shown in the illustration 
is 7^ inches, but is not quite fully developed. 
Sometimes they grow to nine inches. The 
catkins if cut with the twigs last for a long 



Work for the Week. 

Ttmi ani Shrabi. 



overlooked. When a garden is made it 
is usual to put in planls for almost immediate 
effect, with the result that in a few years 
there are at least twice as many Bs there is 

It requires a tittle courage to cut down a 
tree which, however fine in ilself, has become 
a nuisance both as regards light and air. The 
consequence of neglect in this particular is 
that many gardens are «poilt by the trees in 
them. Before the fall of the leaf is [he time 
to pass judgment on the permanent occupants 
of Che garden, marking what are to come down 
now and deferring the felling until the winter. 
The shrubs should be dealt with on Ihe same 
lines. 

The great defect in the villa garden is that 
of overcrowding. The common and Portugal 
laurels, privet, aucuba, and rhododendron are 
too often the worst offenders. Conifers also, 
planted when a foot or so high, are left after 
they have overgrown their position, and, in 
town gardens, have become really unsightly. 
No garden should contain such eyesores. 

The ratcbBD Gardin. 

In the kitchen garden all ground that has 
been cleared of crops should now be rough 
dug or trenched, so that the soil can be tem- 
pered by the weather. It is surprising how 



These influences, however, can only operate 
when the soil is broken up by the spade or 
digging fork, and left as rough and open as 
if it had been rough ploughed. 

When digging a wide trench should be kept 
so that (he surface soil in which weeds or 
their seeds are lurking may be sliced off and 
placed in the bottom of the trench before the 
digging proper is performed. 

Much labour is saved where this is done, 
Che crop of weeds to be seen in most gardens 
in spring being (he outcome of neglect to bury 
their seeds deep down in the soil by autumn or 
winter digging. 

Such operations as root-pruning for fruit 
trees that grow too vigorously and do not 
produce satisfactory crops of fruit should be 
performed now. Gooseberries and currants 
may be pruned and raspberries trimmed and 

DTMsUf the Soil 

Soils that are Heavy or clayey are greatly 
improved by a dressing of quick lime in 
autumn. Although not in itself a manure, 
it quickly decomposes vegetable and animal 
ma(ter and forms ammonia, carbonic acia and 
other plant foods. It should be applied at the 
rale of from 50 (o loo bushels to the icre, 
spreading it over (he surface and, when con- 
venient, digging it in, mixing it well wi(h the 

A dressing with lime la better than the best 
manure for soils that have long been under 
cultivation and manured re^ulaily, (he lime 
being just the agent needed (o get rid of 
what is termed sourness or manure poisoning, 
the lime acting as a corrective by freeing (he 
excessive ammonia, etc. Cautious gardeners 
knowing this, vary the annual manure dress- 
ing for the kitchen garden, even where the 
soil is of good quality, by applying every few 
years a good dressing with lime. 

Gas lime is a poison and must be used wilh 
care. It should only be used after it has tain 
for some months exposed lo the action of the 
air. It is applied to soils which contain onion 

garden rendered worthless for a time by lis 
improper use. 

Fnngoi DUeuM. 

■Fungus 

been very pre- 

localitiea this 
autumti and this 
is the time to 



Roses that have been subject to mildew, and 
there are few gardens this year where roses 
have escaped, should be sprayed with a fungi- 
cide, such as Bordeaux mixture, after (he 
leaves have fallen. 

The leaves should then be carefully raked 
of! the beds and burnt, and if possible a dress- 
ing with lime should be spread over Che soil 
and left exposed Cill the spring, when it may 
be dug in wilh the manure. The principal 
source ol fungus diseases in the garden is the 
manure heap which can be rendered innocuous 
by incorporating lime with it. 



The Hare's-Foot Fern. 

IT is amazing when one comes to consider 
(he point, how many valuable species re- 
ceive but scant attention at the hands of our 
gardeners. In (his way one of the most in- 
teresting genus ' of ferns has been almost 
neglected for years until fresh consideration 
of the group is brought about by the products 
of clever Japanese horticulturists. The 
Davallias or hare's toot ferns are amongst the 

vation and should find a place in every green- 

At least a hundred species of Davallia have 
been described, and as these come principally 
from the tropics stove treatment is necessary, 
although there are a number of the kinds 
which will succeed under greenhouse condi- 

One of the best of these is D. tanariejoit, a 
species which grows luxuriantly under favour- 
able circumstances. The variety which is 
largely imported from Japan in the quaint 
shapes with which we are so familiar, D. 
huUata hfarietii, is also excellent as a pot 
plant. Many of the hare's foot ferns will grow 
well in baskets and all seem to be peculiarl; 
happy when suspended from a rooS. 

The stove Davallias require a temperature 
which should not be less than 60 degrees, and 
the atmosphere must be kept in a moist con- 
dition. In (he case of the greenhouse varieties 
of this fern no injury will be sustained if the 
winter temperature should be as low as 40 
degrees, although this mTlst be regarded as 

The best soil for Davallias is a compost of 
loam i-af mould and sand, and the potting 
riiould be carefully done so as to ensure good 
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year. The rest, 
ing spores or 
mycelium which 
enable the fun- 
gus to pass 
through the win- 
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destroy them all 
the leaves, fruit, 
etc.. that have 
fallen, especially 
from affected 
should 






be carefully collected and burnt. 

To throw this debris on the rubbish heap 
is 10 provide the lunijus -ipores with exactly 
the conditions that will preserve them through 



Hare'i Foot Fera. is. i. BaMm, 

pccin by the pmdgcti of clever Japues* borUcuJtlirilt*. 

drainage. One most important point which 
< must always be kept in mind is that at no 
time must hare's foot ferns be allowed lo 
suffer from drought or Ihe plants wilt be 
seriously damaged. 
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Tenants of Old Shells. 



CREATURES of the sen seem in a way 
more thrifty than those of the land, 
and more ready to make themselves 



J'Jkolii.} IF. GrvHville A* Cr, 

Hormlt Cnb Id SnalTi ShalL 

at home in each other's discarded tene- 
ments. Perhaps in a world of shifting 
sand and water competition ii necessarily 
more keen for any form of lodging which 
oflfers a prospect of stability; but the fact 
remains that while on shore an empty 
snail-shell will remain empty until it is 
broken or buried underground ; in the sea 
there setm always to be plants or 
creatures on the look out tor such 
derelicts, if they offer any secure 
lodgment at all. 

The first illustration, for in- 
stance, represents a shell of the 
common garden snail (Helix 
aspersa) inhabited by a hennit 
crab, although it ia very rarely 
indeed that a shell of this land 
mollusc finds its way unbroken 
into the sea. In a garden ashore, 
on the other hand, you may find 
scores of these empty shells, and 
none of them with any tenant at 
all. The wild life of a garden 
would be more interesting if we 
liad Gttle crabs and things walk- 
ing about with the empty snail- 
shells— -especially if they killed 



is not the only lodger which an empty shell It is this which makes the sport of rock- 
accommodates. Sometimes you find a pool hunting at the seaside so fascinating, 
large and vigopous sea-anemone eomforl- With a little patience and perseverance you 
ably settled on the outside of the same find no limit to the variety of queer things 
shell, sharinfj the crab's meals and acting which you discover in a rock puddle 
as a protective cloak to its comrade. Other scarcely a foot deep or a yard a 

well as seaweeds, 
frequently become 
guest-feilows of the 

burrowed lodgings, ' 

The next illus- 
tration shows an- 
other common form 
of dual occupation 
of a deserted shell 
of the common 
whelk {Buccinum 
undatum). Upon 
this a flourishing 
oyster has grown, 
and over both the 
Serpula has twisted 
its tunnels of lime. 
After a time, no 
doubt — had rwt the 
size of the growing 
oyster given the 
waves sufficient 
purchase to drag 
the half • buried 
wheik-shell from its 
lodgment in the 
sand and roll it up 
to high water 
mark, where it was 
found and photo- 
graphed—the com- 
pany of lodgers 
would probably 

have been increased 
by acorn barnacles, 
sea firs, and seaweeds, 
tlon of time in the se; 
tion of an inch of standing room is occu- 
pied by something. 




PMeU^ 



Th» Botteifly Blenny. (Ctori* &■ n^dt. 

lb* neect picture chowi Ihs >>]aUT no guard ovet lli cggi in 

w old whelk sbeU. Bitow 11 the lama £ih u il 

appeand wbeo drawn from iti theiter. 



the snails to begin with. 
Very often, too, the hermit crab 



ettu.) 



Oritw, tte., OB Whslk'i ShtU. 



only a ques- At the first glance perhaps you 

when every frac- see nothing except a hurrying shrimp 

o, and some limpets or sea 

nes fixed to the rock between 

the tufts of fringing seaweed. 

With busy shore birds always 

following up the ebbing tide, it 

yould not do for the sea-things 

lelt behind in the rock pools to 

advertise their presence to the 

passing eye. 

But search the seaweed thickets 
and probe the crevices of the rock , 
and you wi!l feel the small crabs 
scuttling from under your fingers 
and see slender little fish of dainty 
colouring dart to other shelter 
while the seaweed itself is full of 
liny shells and minute creatures 
of varied forms. 

And among the small fish that 

may be occasionally discovered 

among the seaweed none are 

IC.B.miiift. more curious than the blennies, 

{Conlitnud on page 332.) 
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"It behoves us to break up this custom slowly — taking place. During the nest Thus every bird of a migratory species 
*/ sitting in the house— for it is only a twelve monihs, there will probably be no is born nowadays with an inherited ten- 
custom, and it does not have the sanction child at any school in town or village upon dency to be uneasy and restless when a 
*/ common-sense." whom the duty of sparing and en- cold wind blows after the breeding season, 
— Thore^u. couraging the wild beauty of the country or when a hot wind bloVs in spring. 

• " " will n<M have been impressed. While birds are still engaged in nursery 

A SECRETARY of a scientific so- » » • cares they cannot, of course, yield to this 
ciety writes to protest — mis- There will always be differences of tendency ; but in the case of young birds 
takenly, I think — against the opinion, of course, as to the extent to of the year there is no reason why they 
proposal to introduce or restore rare which the restoration of wild life should should not begin their southward journej'- 
and beautiful wild plants to districts where be carried. Many entomologists, for in- ings whenever the north wind blows, 
they are not found at present. He argues stance, will be inclined to agree with those Hence we find that midsummer has not 
that the result would be great confusion of botanists who protest against the intro- long past before the young birds are 
the lists of local flora. If such confusion duction of new kinds of wild flowers on migrating, although their parents may 
would be a serious matter it could be account of the confusion [hey would make be only just commencing to breed again, 
obviated by an arrangement with the k>cal in the lists of local flora. Thus, with • » * 
natural history society to maintain a re- regard to the efforts which some readers Another peculiarity of bird-migration 
cord of such importations. But 1 do not have made to introduce handsome butter- which requires explanation is the move- 
think it need be a serious matter. The flies, such as the peacock and tortoise- ment of some kinds, such as the rose- 
list of plants found in r certain district shell, into districts where they are seldom coloured pastor, from east to west, instead 
has no scientilic value unless the district seen, an ,entomolc^ist writes that: "no of 'north to south, and back again. ] do 
chances to coincide with the complete area harm will be done, so long as the experi- '*<^t, however, think that this presents any 
of a certain kind of soil ; and I doubt ments are confined to very common species difficulty ; because although winter always 
whether there is any district in Britain which might be found anywhere "; but he comes to us from the norih, it comes to 
which fulfils this condition. What science hopes that no one will be so " ill-advised " eastern Europe with bitter east winds 
needs to know is which wild plants as to introduce rarities, such as the Cam. blowing from the Siberian steppes, 
flourish in the various soils; and experi- berwell Beauty or Bath White into any Therefore the instinct of birds which 
Dients in the introduction of new species district. haunt the central Asian uplands in s::m- 
would ordinarily be made only in places • • • mer is to fly with the dry, oold winds 
where such plants oughf to grow. Even Ornithologists who are collectors, have from the east as winter draws near, and 
injudicious eipoiments would, by their the same feeling with regard to rare '" ■^'"■^ ^'th the soft west winds of 
failure, be scientifically instructive. birds; and many of these regret the sue spnng- The direction of migration is, in 

• * • cess which has attended the efforts of f^ct. governed entirely by local circum- 
But after all, the great thing is that the Lord Liiford and others to acclimatise the stences. 

increasing numbers of people who are Uttle owl in Britain. When a collector _. , ^ .* ' ' 

takmg afeeen mterest m nature should be shoots a little owl nowadays he has the ^"^ '^'^' *^' migrants perform the long 

able to see as many kinds of wild plants, mortification of knowing ihal in all prob- •^'5"=^^^ *"' ^l^^"" J*»"""*y /' enormous 

especially rare and beautiful wild plants, ability it is only one of these re'eased birds altitudes enables us to understand how 

as possible in their country rambles. Year ^r their pnweny; and so it really is not ^'"^ ^"^'^ '" c^ssmg such wide ex- 

by year the tendency of the countryside ^orth whiirto shoot the little owl at all. P"'''^' °^ =^ ?* separate Holland or Nor- 

round our towns has been to become more fj^^ (^ ^Qg( ^j ^g (jjjg conclusion to the '"'^ "* Britain. Un a bright moon- 

and more denuded of interesting wild collector's views seems more hopeful than ''^''^ ^'S^^ t*>ey are frequently seen cross- 

flowe,^; and 1 hope that it will be the func- n,elancholy. If the successful accli ma- '"&. V"" «?).<* "^ *^ astronomer's telescope 

t.on of the B.E.N.A^«, remedy this. ; a, , ,j n^^ owl in many place, ^^^-^^^TJlfT.;^!^ \^^ 

And the best work will be done, of ^^^rt^" wll^re^^fmef ^St^^^^^ ^^ ^.^ *'-^^ "T T *" f't'' 

raurse, in restonng to the hedgerows, /^ ^^^ importation of a number of h^rdas they crcle in bewilderm«,t above 

fields, and lanes, some of the common fo^eien bearded tits to be let loose in the ''Snter streets of towns, and they fiut- 

plants whose very attractiv^ess has Norfolk Broads destroy the value of this T ,.'" Jl^'^l^^^ "" »f °k '"''""''k l*!" 

caused their loca extinct on The prim- „, ,;,(,, ^ird henceforward as a f^"lLl^T Tf^^ ^^^^"^ Tt^t 

rose and sweet violet, wild hyacinth and .'Brifish-killed" rarity? If some wealthy l"^ ',°3'''"- °!/'''/k'^"'^ ^^'^^^ 

wood anemone, red camp-on and stitch- j^^ „f „«t^re were thus to undertake to Sfii t,Tr.m^ill " ,h """y^f"' 

wort might be_ seen everywhere m appro- contaminate the dwindling British stock of T.t .«/ T if^v, I ■ ""?"'!!;' Z 

priate places in spring, so soon as the „,, „:,. soectcs that arp in dan^Pr of px ** "'^ ^^^^ " ™*'"=^' ^avrng attained the 

public mind is educated to understand that .f' 3 Sj Ue^ therefore reArded a I "'^''^^'^rf altitude, they can glide down a 

These beautiful things deserve protection '^^^^1 to srience / ^ k.ng inclined plane of air towards the land 

and encouragement. In summer the tall an enemy to scienter ^^^^^ from afar. It is this method of 

spikes of purple toxelove or vellow , ■*.*,* • , ■ . >^achmg the destmation of each stage of 

mullein, the mauve disc! of Scabious, the , '" ^/^'T A -^ ^^ '''•' t '^^'^ "'«'" **''^'' ^''^ *=«"^ dbs^ryer. to 

white lychnis and the lovely blue of that the autumn and sprmg migrations of make such amazing esHmates of the 

chicory, with a hundred other Wossoins, PJ'i^„ '?■".?. h „ II k"^ i^ a "^^^ ^P^^** "^ ^"^'**' "'S""' ^"^ "?*>" **^ 

which make the pathslde banks in wild "^""•^* "''."^^ "^S^" '^^ ^'"^\^ ^l ^'f" Passage through the air at Heligoland. 

S . . the north m autumn whpn thp ^vinn m « 4 4 



, d 1. J - i_. ■! the north in autumn when the wind is • * ■* 

E "i,™"hrtaS Hta iv"f™.*ita; fji"„™3 i'x.'-ThS'L'" """" "■•"•" ^""^ """"• ?* "r. *!>■ »".""■ -^ 

of our hit-h rnad^ and hv rnar)^ npar the wind IS hot. They have no conscious serve the migration of the birds; but there 

Towns where n^w \Me el^^b^t nestles '"*''""''" '^ ^'"^ """*' "' ^"'*'- '^''^'^ '*• «* ">"r^' "« "^^^r means than taking 

i !'■ . J ^ } ancestors acouired the life-saving instinct rambles over the same line of country dav 

and thistles and other coarse weeds grow. j„ ^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^^ ^.^^^^ ^^f^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ and notTr»g the chants i^bft^^ 

* * * insect-eating birds died which did not fly life as they occur. By watching the 

With the plants would come the butter- south when the cold winds of coming weathercock and the high clouds— lor 

flies and other insects which feed up<»i winter began to blow, or north when the these often indicate a wind blowing 

them and birds would multiply amid the scorching blasts from southern deserts brings birds from the North, while the 

conirenial surroundings. Thus all that is began to wipe out all insect life. The wind below is blowing from 'some other 

needed is a change of attitude on our part descendants of those birds which flew quarter — you know when to look out for 

towards wild life in plant and creature to north or south in season, and so saved new birds, and when to expect that our 

bring back most of the charms of the "real their lives, naturally inherited the valu- own birds have departed. At this season 

country" to our very doors in town; and able habit; because those of them which these movements of the birds are most 

there are abundant signs that this change did not inherit it failed to survive and rear sharplv defined on those parts of the coast 

of attitude is surely^and by no means children. which'have a northern aspect. In spring 
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it IS the turn of the South Coast to regis- 
ter the returning tide. Inland the niov»- 
ments are mostly, blurred for want of the 
sharp dividing line of the sea. The East 
Coast has the advantage in rare visitors. 
because it often catches streams of migra> 
lion diverlcd from Northern Europe; but 
the South-West of England and the South 
of Ireland have their advantages too, in 
rare British birds which sur^va only in 
the West, and have a Umlted migration 
down the coast. 

With the departure of our summer 
guests our resident birds acquire new in- 
terest and value ; and we even notice how 
late the httle hedge-sparrow has been this 
year in adding his voice to the garden 
choir. Perhaps his mo ul ting-time chanced 
to come in bad weather, and so was de- 
layed — certainly hedge - sparrows were 
never seen in a more untidy state than the 
moulting birds exhibited this year — but by 
the beginning of October he was spick- 
and-span again ; and, though his hues are 
modest, there is just enough of blue in 
the colouring of his head, and just enough 
of red in the brown of his legs, to give him 
a dainty distinction, as he patters along 
with flicking wings before his plainer 

For several days before he begins to 
sing, his shrill " peqv-peep " re-echoes 
from the shrubberies, where he is settling 
preliminaries as to possession of winter 
quarters, in which not only other hec^ge- 
sparrows, but also the resident robins, 
often have a great deal to say. When all 
is settled, and the hedge-sparrow has a 
little beat that he can realty call his own, 
he ascends to the modest height of some 
small bush, and sings his little trill a score 
of times in a morning. Although his song 
is very commonly mistaken for the robin's, 
there is no point of likeness, except 
brevity, between them. While the robin 
appears always to have some confident 
message to deliver in his full, round notes, 
the hedge-sparrow seems to make a hur- 
ried assertion in thinner, shriller tones, 
gabbling it over quickly, as if apprehen- 
sive of interruption, and then, without a 
pause, repeating it, as if he was afraid 
that you might not have heard it the first 
time. That he should be called "sparrow" 
is unfortunate, because it totally misrepre- 
sents his modesty and musical abilities; 
but to call him " hedge-accentor " is as 
difRcult as to employ the new name of a 
familiar personage who has become a 

« • * 

The real sparrow— meaning, of course, 
the house-sparrow — becomes unusually 
noisy at this season too, assembling with 
all his friends several times a day to hold 
vociferous discussions in the shrubbery, in 
,'he same way that the starlings have lately 
been gathering in companies at the top 
of some tall tree to hold what sound like 
whistling matches. No doubt the domes- 
tic politics of these communities often offer 
serious complications ; because the ac- 
commodation behind the water-pipe, or in 
the holes of the roof, where the starlings 
lodge, is strictly limited, whereas the 
community is increased by several broods 
per annum- Every member of the com- 
munity must, therefore, be ready to defend 
his right of privileged membership against 
all new claimants; and it is the very same 



motlvo which prompts the robin's or the 
hedge-sparrow 'a solitary song, that sets 
all the male individuals of a starling con- 
gregation or B sparrow mob fizzling or 
chirruping at once. Combat, or at least 
the menace of it, decides the claims of 
rival candidates to a place left vacant by 
casualty, as well as to desirable wives. 

So we need not wonder that the spar- 
rows or starlings make a fuss just now. 
They have the most important questions 
of their lives to settle ; and if they do not 
make their voices heard, their rivals will 
not think them able to fight for their 
future wives and homes. It is a wise pro- 
vision of nature which gives a charac- 
teristic song or war-cry to the males of 
every species, to be used only when they 
are in possession of some^ing — either 
wife or home or hunting ground— which 
they are willing to defend against rivaJ^ 
Any species which had to settle these ques- 
tions by actual combat would be in danger 
of annihilation; so Nature has taught 
them ail that it is not worth while to enter 
into contest with the male in possession. 
It is much safer to m^ve on when he 
shouts, and find what you want for your- 
self somewhere else. 

Song is much more prevalent, of course, 
in spring and early summer than at other 
times, because then all birds have wives 
and homes which they aee ready to defend. 
Autumn song, on the other hand, is almost 
confined to those few species which dwell 
together in limited communities, or which 
are obliged to reserve a special hunting- 
ground for the winter. Birds which aban- 
don their homes and wander about in 
flocks wherever food is to be found, like 
redwings and fieldfares and most of the 
finches in autumn and winter, have 
nothing to sing about. 

E. Kay Sobiason. 



B.E.N.A. 

{British Efflptre Naturalists' Association.) 




B.E.N.A. Ll8l.*~The fini Uii of membcii clajil- 
tcd gcofinphicallT, vjth U>ti ef Local Secietkiiei, 
Meobeii wha will identify ipccimeni, Sccictailo 
of EidiUECi, etc., clc. mar now be obtained on 

•Alt applicalioni ibonld be addiesied to Mis* 
G. B, Npneyj, Waiham, WeU.. Norfolk. 
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nneland. 

(St. George's Hills. Wey bridge.) 
St, George's Hills against the clouds, 

Enchanted heights they rise 
Where hazy shadows long and deep 
Fall o'er the beaten tracks that cre^. 
All winding up thjr summit ste«p. 

Towards the misty skies. 

'Mid bracken, broom and glowing gorse— 

The bush of golden fire — 
'Mid thicket, undergrowth and trees 
Are flowers dancing in the breeze. 
To song of bird and hum of bees — 



Sunshine and shade and solitude 
Surround the rippling mere ; 
Deep set 'mid pillared pine trees tall, 
Which echo back the wild fowls' call. 
And filter sunbeams 'ere they fall 
On waters deep and dear. 

When leaves come falling thick and fast. 

And flow'rs no more are seen ; 

When beech and sturdy oak are bare. 

And frost is creeping through the air. 

The pines still stand, and winter dare 

To rob them of their green. 

Harrv G. HinisT. 
44. Avenue Road. Kingston-on-Thames. 



B.E.N.A. Fnnd This small fund, con- 
sisting of voluntary subscriptions from mem- 
tiers, has been established to defray the ex- 
penses which are inevitable in carrying on an 
Association in which no fees are charged for 
membership. Amount previously acknow- 
ledged, ;£'!& tjs. 4d. Amount since received, 
SS., P. W. Wright, Barnes. 

Free Help lor Membcn. — Biological and 
MieTOS£0picat Chemistry. — Sir, — 1 shall be ' 
pleased to offer to members of B.E.N.A. my 
services in conneclion with problems relating 
to chemical diflicullies, dealing with biological 
science. Also any advice or assistance relat- 
ing to the preparation of microscopical chemi- 
cals and stains I shall be pleased to give. — 
Yours failhfully, Harold S. Cheavin, Clematis 
House, Somerset Road, Huddersfield. 

B.E.N.A., Oilord.— Sir,— In connection 
with the Cowley Road Congregational Church 
Guild, Oxford, there will be two lectures, to 
which members of the B.E.N.A. and readers 
of Tub Couhtrv-Sidb will be welcome : 
October 30th, " Protective and Resting Habits 
of Insects," by Mr. A. H. Hamm, of the 
University Museum, illustrated by specimen* ; 
November 13th, "A Talk on Birds," by Mr. 
E. A. Underhill. The meetings are held in 
the infants' schoolroom, at S p.m. — Yours, 
etc., E. G. Cambray, Hon. Sec.. 54, St, Mary's 
Road, Oxford. 

- Marine Speclmeas Waoled.— Dear Sir,— I 
shall be very pleased if any members of the 
B.E.N.A. living near the coast can send us 
specimens of mollusca and other specimens of 
the sea, to help form a collection for the Ket- 
tering and District Naturalists* Society and 
Field Club. — Yours very truly, Arthur J. 
Asher, Secretary, 141, St. Peter's Avenue, 
Kettering. 

Local Braaehei. — Additional secretaries 
since publication of the B.E.N.A. list :— 
Waver tree District of LiJierfooI— Reginald 
Askew, 7, Eardisley Road, Wavertree. 

Free Distribution of " The ConntrySldc."— 
The following additional members are willing 
to distribute spare cop'es of Thb Countrv- 
SiDB in quarters where they will be valued ; — 
R. Askew, 7, Eardisley Road, Wavertree, 
Liverpool. 

Collectors* Eichuiges. — Additional secre- 
taries since publication of the B.EIN.A. list : — 
Birds' Eggt—H. B. Turney, c.o. Lancaster 
Bank, Ulverston, Lanes. 

" AaruB'Flora."— A sample of this has 
been subnutted to us, and it really seems a 
remarkable invention. The sample appeared 
to be a bud and leaf of the wild rose ac- 
curately modelled in gold ; but it was, we 
were informed, a real bud and leaf coated 
with gold by a special new process. It was 
mounted as a brooch and had all the rigidity 
necessary for use as an article of jewellery. 
This and other natural objects, such as 
acorns, ivy-leaves, and birds' feet, are 
mounted as ear-rings, pendants, scarf-pins, 
etc.. and the prices range from ts. 6d. to 
33. 6d. only. Mr. A. E. Walker, Heeley, 
Sheffield, is the proprietor of the invention. 
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Tenants of Old Shells. arrival irom the backs of large birds. The Nature Records of the Week. 

especiaUy the butterfly or eyed blenny, cause it is smaller than the lits and of a ,,^'^Z .""r^"^^^"^ "fc'T^^Y^^t"^ 

which aptly iilustra.cs .< certain periods of dull greenish hue. ait)" 'iT'^'":^:L7'll':^li.'^t 

lU hits our present theme, nameily, the j.—From all other wild roses the bumet Eb.] 

ready use which sea Creatures make of any ^^ Scotch rose may be distinguished at this Ravbkb.— Six sten on Stall Moor, Darlmoor, 

discarded shell as lodgings. season by its dark purple instead of red and four a mile away, September ajrd.— (H. 

In our third illustration the upper f^uit. During the summer it is as easily P- O. Cleave. Plymouth.) 

8gure represents a large whelk-shell distinguished by the neat little leaflets of _,^, „_ »■„_«.„ 

which a butterfly blenny has adopted as an „hich ihe leaves are composed, resembling "'"" *" Migrauon. 

incubator, having laid Its eggs mside an those of the bumet saxifrage (Pimpinella). Bramblings in flock ai Great Yarmouth, 

inner coil of the shell and remaining on whence it sometimes has The Latin name ^'f'''^''" '^'i'T-,nT^.^n'r. -^'^T^ 

guard over. hem. The lower figure shows of " pimpindlifoUa." In the winter, when '^^^.yT^::^^ fo'T " b?^k-;h4l1^ 

the same blenny extracted from the shell j (eaves have fallen and the fruit has been _(,unB or iomale Ociober oth —lA D Hop^ 

but in the process the front half of the eaten by birds and mice, there still remain kinson.) Gannets flying south fishing over the 

dorsal fin— on which is situated the con- ihe stems and twigs by which the bumet sea, Ociober 8th.— (A. D. Hopklnson, Sione- 

spicuous eye-spot from which it gets its rose is easily distinguished, because they haven, N.B.) Gbhes SftHnpiPEH : One at Great 

name of " butterfly " or " eyed " blenny — are closely covered with straight prickles Yarmouth, Ociober isi. — (H. Magrath.) 

has been flattened down, as have also the of unequal lengths passing gradually into Goldkn Plovbk arrived oo Dartmoor by 

tentacles which ordinarily project below its bristles and hairs. Hence its common middle of September.-HH. P. O. Cleave. Ply- 

SMieofitsbody. It will be seen, too, that ^,ny rose." q^^^^ 3rd.-(E. K. R.) K.soms,.rrs 

the tail lin has s.ill an upward twist, owing ^.„This is a peculiarly interesting pic- numerous at mouths of South Devon river* 

to Its previous cramped position mside the (ure, because, although the rabbit is not and round Plymouth Sound Irom Ociober isi, 

whorls of the whelk-shell. special K. any season— a fl'ording " sport " unusually late.— (H. P. O. Cleave.) 

Apart from this habit of occupying gj[ ^1,^ year round the very flourishing Lapwings in imall flocks on Dartmoor by 

empty shells as nurseries, the blennies are p[i,nt of buttercup would not be found in ""'ddle September. — (H. P. O. Cleave.) Litilb 

B remarkably interesting class of fishes, early autumn, unless some circumstance f""!; 0"'« ^™' Yarmouth October .st 

Like the stickle-backs of our ditches- gave it some advantage over its neighbours i"' "^"""V "*""" "V^" """^f* " 

which also carefully pi^tect their eggs- f„%L s^uggleT e.i:trcrffi^"n! T.::y^Z'inlTu^t^'':^/sZi-^^,t 

they were very pugnacious for their tageous circumstance in this case is the from September ajih to October .oth.-{P. C. 

size; and their shortened iuiouts give buttercup's sharp taste— hence its L^tin Dution.) House martins left Stonehaven, Kin- 

them a prize-fighting a^JCCt in full accord- name. Ranunculus acrii. " the acrid cardine. September 7th ; small parly stopped 

ance with this ctiarac tens tic. though the Ranunculus." Owing 10 this the rabbits to feed there, October 6th.— (A. D. Hopkin- 

narrowcleftof their jaws forbids much use have left the buttercup a lane. """J About twenty house martins seen at 

of the se-zenty teeth with which nature has e —The common fairv rinp mushroom is tonirfwrough, Yorks., October 7th, going 

^""^ ^''^"'- yeUmmonly called .L '■Ihampignoj. " T^^Z^c^Lt^^^l .X^'^T^Te^. k" 

-«^,,.^.^ in England ; but. apart from the fact that r.. Last seen at guorn, Leics., October loth. 

Ttta U/aalr*« Wil.1 I ifa Sh * '^ ^ I-rench and no. an Lnglish name, _(g. F.) Rbostaht : Great Yarmouth, Sep- 

lUe YVeeiLS WUa Ulie in it only leads to confusion, because in tember 30th— (H. Magrath.) Swallows: 

Pif^nreS* French the word is used to describe all Two ac Great Yarmouth, October ist (H. 



(See tape 127 i kinds of mushrooms. We might Magrathi ; at Whitehead, Co, Antrim. Ocio- 

iTunur-u „r.!i;^.,,ii„.iL,-^;k^,i ,= fi,= niore properly call it perhaps " the ber Slh (E. Thoreau); about thirty flying over 



A 

tt the liUe-not on accounl of any defect ™» 6"" .n nngs tnat mis wouio only ,„, ,„„ Smehran. N.B., bnob'.r sft-^A! 

in sije, but because there is doubt whether ''>'""'""?'>'S""!;: In . the Oread, how- o Hopliinson.) On. at HoylJte. Cbeshirt 

it is really an estabbshed native Of Britain, ever, we have a distinctive and appropnate October yth (H. P. Tong.) ; several flying 

From caierpilbirs found on the potato name; distinctive, beiaiuse it reminds us near MIddlnbore' Yorki, Sepi.mber .otlii 

haulms or from cbrysalids dug up with the bow these httle pale ftingl scatter them- near Mo,loi,.,n-Clevel.n,l. October ,1b, (S. 

tubers during the last two L'ih, moihs j'".' '" ""«' " "■« 8™" S^' '*= "}' ?~a^ i„ *'' "trh^rsSS^ "J r'?' 

.... . dilncintr Oreades or irtounlain nvmnhf A. nlleni ; many arrived a. buaaex (b.. K. K.) ; 

are now emerging, .f the pup* have been 'j'cAA ' "^"""in nympns ^^^^ ^^^^ Kingiton. Suffs., October lath (C. 

treated to the proper amount of heal and . -ru ^ i . .u ■ i u K. Taylor.) Swirr : One at Aldringham, 

mtMSture. But— in this climate, at any 6.— The grey-knot moth is one of the Suffolk, September ,6ih (C. H. Lay) ; two seen 

rate— the moths which emerge in autumn 'arge company of interesting moths which with many swallows and martins flving 

seem to be infertile, while the pupie which appear in autumn and again m spring, east over north side Mendip Hitla. Sep- 

remain over the winter seldom produce having safely hidden through the hungry lember 30th. Waotails : Yellow wagtails 

moths at alL Therefore it seems improh- "nonths of winter. Most of these hiber- at Whitehead, Co. Antrim. October 8th (E. 

able that a race of British death's head nating moths resemble dead leaves in their Thoreau); pied wagtaiU gone, OcttAer 16th. 

moths is maintained from vear to vear ™rious shades of drab and fawn and red- "°'" ^!^°<'"- ,'-'■" (p- /■) = "*"»« •'•8»«i;. 

Sn. ^t. •"^'"^^'"**' '""? y™' 'O y*^^ jj-h OTpf-nish ™- vpllflw hrnwn RmuJip one at Great Yarmouth. September 30th.— (H. 

What happens appears to be that a certain ^f Jj!^,^°'.,*f l^"""" i°Zrfl, 1 ■ 1 Magrarh.) Watkf.ra l : "^Grtat Yarmouth, 

number of the moths are annually carried grey-knot (ormffeo^ui or rhu^ol.iha) is pale q^.^^^^ ,st— (H. Magrath.) Wheatiafs 1 

over to Britain by the wind in early *'<>"« e^^y- «"<* nicies among stones. In Numerous al Aldringham, Suffolk, October 

Bummer— they are often found upon ships '"^ picture, however, it is shown merely ,th (C. H. Lay) ; at Great Yarmouth, 

at considerable distances from land— and taking a oay's rest upon a tree trunk. September 19th, jolh, Ociober ist, and 

lay their eggs freely upon the young potato 7.— All children know the " keys " of the *''d. — (H. IKagrath.) Winchats : At 

plants. These produce the brood which is ash ; so-called because they hang down in Stonehaven. N.B.. (or lew days on and 

Sow in evidence, but the race is carried no benches like the keys which old house- ^''^^ °?»°^ xtr*«;..i,?' ""P^'"^"' 

*-ther ^^ ^. ^ ^. , !^-Pr-^«'!r'^^"'^-e'^r?'^S:;me.d.*'nrber^^^^^^^ 

3.— As the death's head is our largest 'ast leaves, still green, are now dropping ,c. p. Lbiter-Borough) ; flock o( about Iwenty 

British moth, so the goldorest is our fast from the ash trees; but the " keys " flying westward over Winchcombe, Glos., Sep- 

smallest British bird; and they have also will remain until the spring winds scatter tember 11th.— <R. A. Rossborough, jun.) 

this in common, ihat both are annually re- them. Very often you see fine ash trees Woodcock : First »een in Plymouth Market, 

inforced by immigrants from abroad. But, without any fruit at all, and others covered October 13th; shot on Dartmoor (H. P. O. 

whereas the death's head moths come with fruit in every t»-anch. This is be- Cleave); picked up tired. October 6lh, near 

from the south in summer, the immigrant cause ash flowers are often male only. Weils. Norfolk.— (E. K. R.) 

goldcrests come from the north for the Botanists call the winged fruii of the ash London HotM. 

winter. That such little weak-winged a "samara." The wltig, with its slight Swallows : Nine »een near Tower Bridge at 

birds should be able to cross the North Sea twist, is manifestly adapted lo carry the daybreak, September 10th ; two at Rotherhitbe, 

a. all seems always wonderful ; and stories twiddling seed as far as the wind will bear September 13rd (G. Simpkins) ; three o«r 

are told of goldcrests seen alighting upon its weight. Agricultural Hall. Islington, going S.W,, 
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October 7lh, 7 a.m.— (R. W, Pelhen). Doublr 
Pink May Trbb with one flower luOy out and 
three buds on bank of Serpentine, . Hyde Park, 
London. — (" Clausen t ium. ") Shall Coppkr 
BuTTBRFLv Caught in ihe Strand, October 13th. 
HF- W. Crothall.) 
Krii' Song. 

Ckiffchaff, October ist, Botley, Hants 
(Lady M. S. Jenkyns); October 3rd and ii(h 
at Northfield, Birmingham.— (M. Marsh.) 
Chaffinch, a slight song. October 8th, Botley, 
Hants. — (Lady M. S. Jenkyns.) Linnets : 
Many sinking, October 15th, Quorn, Leics. — 
(G. F.) SoNO Thbush, October jth, Quorn, 
Leics.— (G. F.) Pied Wagtails, September 
JSth, Ullo.xeter.— (C. R. Taylor.) Wren, 
WeUs, Norfolk, October . 4th (E. K. R.) ; 
Leicester, October 14th (H. Bed. 
ford.) 
Marktd BtnU. 

Bura Tit: 
during the summer 
Staffs.— (P. C. Duti 
be interesting to ki 
bird spends the wlnier 
■hoots it. — Ed.] Rook 
primaries and few while fealhers on 
head between Rewe and Budlake, 
near Exeter, October :4th. — (E. 
Uollis.) Rook with about dozc^n 
white feathers in each wing, form- 
ing two white patches, with many 
other normal rooks, at Amblescotl, 
Staffs, October i2th.--(E. W. Elton.) 
Rook, with wings white from centre 
to shoulder, October 7th, on Sewer- 
s' Farm, Leicester.— (H. Bed- 
lorxl.) 
ABttorlllM mii4 Mothi. 

Clouded Yellow ; Single speci- 
men (male) flying in street at 
Ramsey, Hants. September 23 rd 
(E. Bui-kell) ; Hastings. October 

(E. K. R.) COHUON Whitk 

Cleveland, Somerset, October 14th.— (J. W. 
Hayward.) Convolvulus Hawk Moth : Fine 
specimen talcen at Scole, Norfolk, October 

!ih._(W. W. White.) HuMMisc BiBD Hawk 
lOtH ; Specimens reported from so many dis- 
lric:ts that there has evidently been a large ap- 
■eannrv nl th»se insects.— Et). Marvel du 



ingstoke. October nth.— (H. J. Thatcher.) 
Dragon Flt seen near Morton, Yorks, Sep- 
tember 19th. — [S. Cook.) LADYBtRDS Very 
numerous in Cleveland district, Vorks., this 
year. — (S. Cook, Middlesboro'.) 
PlinU. 

Apple : Blossom found growing on a Lord 
" Suffield's " tree in full fruit first week 
October 
Cowsups 



Latest Notes Irom the Zoo. 

By F. Finn, B.A.. F.2,S. 

IT is pleasant to see the New Zealand Tui, 
or Parson-bird (Prosthemadeta novie- 
tralaitdia)) at the Zoo again alter many 
. ... years; a couple are now on view at the Insect 
ShefTieid. — (Ada F. Young.) House. This splendid honey-eater, bigger 
p Priuroses in bloom Redcar- than a blackbird, and clolhed in the lustrous 
by-the-Sea, Vorks, October iilh. — (S. Cook.) plumage of the breeding cock starling, with 
Holly in flower at Southampton, October white throat-tufts simulating a parson's bands, 
loth. — (L. H. House.) Horsb Chestnut in is a delightfully varied songster and a clever 
blossom, Woodfcrd Green, Essex, October 6th mimic, even learning to talk in captivity. It 
(J. B. Dore); in Queen's Road, Peckham, is still a common bird in New Zealand, and 
October 7th (G. Simpkins); in Holloway, N., seems likely to escape the fate that is over- 
October 7th (R. W. Pethen) ; Hythe, Hants, taking far too many species in that country. 

In the Reptile House may 




lisciu 



-J). The 



has 



been 

in the press of news I missed it, 
for which I am sorry, as no Basilisk 
has been exhibited at the Zoo before. 
Although the male of this lizard, 
with his comb and crested back, is 
a sufRciently quaint creature, he is 
a poor substitute for the Basilisk of 
ancient fable, which killed with a 
look. Xhe proper method of tack- 
ling this kind of Basilisk was. I 
believe, to lake a mirror with one, 
^hus making the malignant reptile 
commit involuntary suicide. The 
modem Basilisk U not even exciting 
to look at, being simply clad in 
shadefe of brown, and seems a very 
ordinary creature in its ways, eating 
both vegetable and animal food Very 
philosophiLally. 
October iilh (C. B. Wilkieson); at Harlesden. The great Bird - eating Spider (Eury- 
October 15th (W. J. Norton and A. Unwin) ; pelma) at the Insect House has re- 
at Leyton, Essex (C. R.) ; at Sutton, Surrev, cently changed its skin, and looks as 
October i4lh.^A Reader.) Foxglove in though it had been overhauled and 
bloom, October 6lh, near Knutsford, Chesh.— repaired. It has reproduced a leg it 
(C. E. Gadd.) Field Maricolu in full bloom, had lost, and come out in a black coat with 
Abingdon, October 13th.— (J. S. Davis), red pile on the abdomen, whereas it was pre- 
Flowal Freaks ; Dahlia with all its flowers viously rusty and out-at-elbows. It remains a> 






with all its flowers whit 






c from Centra Ameriou 



A Blrd-BatliiK Spldsr. 



IW. S. Berridte. 



Jot;R, caught at Roundhay Park, Leeds, Sep- {C. H. Russell, Wimbledon.) Meadowsweet An instance of sustained prolificacy in the 

tember 30th; said to be five years since one in bloom, Wells Somerset, October 7lh. — (J. Western .Aviary is interesting; a maie of an 

caught in neighbourhood.— (G. H. Walking- W. Hayward.) ■ Raspberbiks gathered at East African collared Turtle-dove (Turtiir 

ton.) Red .Admiral seen at Clevedon. Somer- Hastings from young canes of this year, damatemis) which 1 brought home fourteen 

■el, October [4th.— (J. W. Hayward.) Small October 3rd.— (T. Eveleigh.) Strawbebries ; years ago, is still breeding, and his fifth young 

Copper caught Kidderminster, October i4lh. — Fruit and flower at Southampton, October one for this rear has recently left the nest ; it 

(C- A. Allen.) Stripeu Hawk Moth at Bas- 13th.— (L. H. House.) shows the collar distinctly. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Corrtspondenis urtll greatly oblige by writing 
on one sitU 0/ the paper only. 

Thrash Adopti Yonng HedgeipBTTowi.— Sir, 
— One day in llie summer I (ound a hedge- 
cparrow's nest with four eggs among the 
young shoots at Ihe fool of a tree. As I 
often passed it. I looked into it now and again. 
One day the young were hatched, and 1 saw 
the mother-bird leave the nest. When 1 went 
10 examine the young birds a few dayi later, 
1 was astonished to see * thrush By from the 
nest. Going up to the nest 1 found one of th* 
young ones with a worm protruding for about 
an inch from its bill. The worm seemed much 
too large for so small a bird as a hedge- 
sparrow to give ID its young. Had Ihe thrush 
which I saw leaving the nest given the worm 
to the young hedgesparrow ? It certainly 
looked as if the thrush had, for some reason 
or another, taken upon itself the care of the 
young birds, and was feeding them after its 
own manner. The nest. I noticed, was no 
longer the neat and tidy thing it once was, but 
was much misshapen and flattened out, as il 
the thrush had t>een sitting on it. There was 
no sign of the old hedgesparrow. Thanking 
you for your delightful paper, yours, J. R, 
Tavlor, Leilh. [Probably the thrush, having 
lost her own offspring, drove away the hedge- 
sparrows and appropriated their nursary. — Ed. J 

LUard't Eggt.— Sir,— Mr. Scott's note as to 
the birth of young lizards (L, vivipara) is of 
great interest, as I have had a similar experi- 
ence of the laying of eggs by this reptile. A 
pregnant female was brought to me, and in a 
few duys I found four eggs laid under a saucer 
containing water in her cage. As the eggs did 
not hatch for several days, and were appar- 
ently becoming rather dry and shrivelled up. 
I placed Ihem in tepid water, and in a few 
minutes they expanded, and the young lizards 
were hatched. I could not succeed in getting 
them to feed, although 1 tried small fties. 
aphides, worms, etc. Now ihe question arises 
— Is this reptile righlly named " vivipara," as 
from my experience, and also that of others, 
the animal is oviparous. O! course, it is pos- 
sible that when a pregnant female is caught 
and kept in Laptivity, premature laying of the 
eggs follows, although in a natural state the 
bursting of Ihe egg membrane may probably 
immediately follow the extrusion of the egg. 
Mr. Gerald Leighlon and other authorities 
may be correct in asserting that (he egg 



Multiple Flttweri^-The passing year seems 
to have been as prolific in double and triple 
growths as last year was in curious deformi- 
ties and freaks. And as. from Ihe freaks, 
one could often see how new vegetable forms 
have arisen, so, from the multiplication of 
flowers or flowerheads upon a single stalk, 
one can understand how composite flowers 
originated. In the illustration, for instatjce, 



after 



ivilhin 



the mother. — Yours, etc.. JOH 
Masbfield, Rosehill, Cheadle. [Are our cor- 
respondents absolutely sure that their lizards 
are the common lizard, L. vimfara? The sand 
lizard. L. agilis, is often mistaken for it. and 
this undoubtedly lays eggs. — Ed.] 

Pilot Flah ud Slurb ,011 BrlHib Cout.— 
Sir, — You may be interested to hear 
that yesterday a pilot fish, stili alive, 
was washed up on our beach. It was 
a fine specimen measuring about ij inches 
nnd weighing alb. 901, The 
ho^oliful blue bands and blue 
ccJour were very vivid when first 
lound, but faded within a few 
hours, and the red on the stripes 
VLhich I have myself seen, very 
marked in Ihe Indian Ocean 



nait-i [C. a. hirriri 

A Triple Daodellon. 

Thr»o well-developed Bosrettiarids borne upon a single 

we see how three ffowerheads of (he dandelion 
may be so intimately united as to be included 
within a single ring of outer green bracts ; 
(hus showing how the florets which make up 
each Howerhead of a composite flower, such as 
the dandelion or thistle, were ono' separate 
flowers, but are now enclosed within a ring 
of outer bracts — the inner bracts between the 
flowers having, apparently, dwindled away 
until they are mere chaffy scales between Ihe 
close-packed florets. 

Cnrlom Coincidence. — Exactly a month ago 
was published an illustrated note on the death 
of a greenfinch which had somehow got its 
neck firmly locked between the long flight- 
feathers of its right wing. Previous cases had 
.been reported of greenfinches being similarly 
killed, and the question was asked whether 
any reader had known an accident oE the 
kind to happen to any other bird than a 
greenfinch. No note of such an occurrence 
has reached us ; -but instead we have this 
illustration of yet another greenfinch which 
died through gelling its head caught under 
its right wing. Now why should the green- 
finch be especially — or, as it appears, solely- 
liable to such accidents? No wound is to be 
found on the body, such as would be caused 
if the bird had been struck down bv a hawk 



isible. 






curious " butterfly-flight " of the male green- 
tinch during the breeding season naturally 
occurs to the mind. Is it possible that while 
he sings aloft he sometimes gets his head 
caught under one of his wide-spread quivering 
wings? 

W«ji ol tbe Bntchei-Blrd.— Sir,— With you, 
I have taken much interest in ihe ways of the 
red-backed shrike, and [ have often noted the 
contenu of Its larder, but in no instance have 
I found impaled any game so large as that of 
which you speak, a young blackbird; though 
I can well believe it. Different individuals of 
the species seem to vary greatly either in bold- 
ness or rapacity ; and many, indeed. I think 
the greater number, are contented with their 
customary diet of bumble bees, beetles, grass- 
hoppers, eic. the wing cases of which they 
disgorge in pellets, much in the same way as 
do hawks and owls. A few more adventurous 
ones lake loll of the small birds that come in 
their way, perhaps like man-eating tigers 
when they have become old and hardened. 1 
aiice found a larder which contained two hedge 
sparrows, a chaffinch, a robin redbreast, a 
blue-headed titmouse, and a blind worm 
nearly six inches long. That they will kill 
larger game than these, you tell us, and, in- 
deed, 1 have found them doing to death full- 
grown loads, apparently from sheer delight in 
butchery. A lew years ago a pair, driven, I 
think, by the desiruction of their former 
haunt — a tall hawthorn hedge — took up the'r 
abode in my garden, which was near to it. 
and so gave me a better opportunity than 
iiiual of watching their habits. It happens 
that I take a great interest in loads, and 
from taking care that none are killed have 
many of them which And shelter there. These, 
as is their habit, crawl about Ihe flower beds 
and grass plot in summer evenings in search 
of food, but return in the early morning to 
iheir hiding places. That year I noticed first 
one and then another of my proli^gfs lying 
dead upon the grass plot, not bruised or 
crushed or bitten. At first I was puzzled as 
to ihe cause — there were live or six of them ; 
and then 1 observed thai they had all met 
their death in precisely Ihe same way. There 
was a small hole, precisely in the middle of ihe 
head, between the eyes, from which blood 
oozed. It was done neatly, as if with a drill ; 
and I am rbnlidenl it was my friends the but- 
cher-birds who had done the deed ; for 
it h.is only happened in the one year when Ihey 
chose my garden (or Iheir nesting place. I 
would also mention a peculiarity which I have 
noticed in no other bird, i.e., the rotary motion 
of tbe butcher bird's tail when exc'led! When 
a cat put in an appearance, both birds would 
uiter iheir jarring protests and rapidly whirl 
their tails so as to dpscrbe a complete circle ; 
the rapidity varving with the intensity of 
Iheir excitement.— Yours, etc.. (Rbv.) T. A 
AvscouGii. Cradley Reclory, Malvern. 

UnbnoTrn Sea Crcalnre Sir, 

—When fishing one sunny after- 
noon lately in the middle of 
Loch nan'Uamh (West Coast 
of Scotland) amongst rocky is- 
lands, 1 saw a curious object 
" ' " ' along the sur- 



face 



of the 



these fish accompany sharks. I 
made enquiries and found lha> 
a shark was caught here a few 
days ago in one of the fisher- 
men's large nets, and this must 
have been one of its pilot fish. 



It 



On c 



iling 



f>j|«T*) 



from Aden to Bombay o 
chinery broke down and 
still for a few hours. We saw 
a number of these fish swim- 
ming round a shark, but when the latter was 1 
caught and hauled on to our lower deck ihe ' 
fish entirely disappeared. — Yours. etc., 
Ei.iziBF.TM Hecksos, Oldfcld House. Swanage. 



A Selt-Strusled GnenDncb. 



sled along the lop of ihe water ; 

it was soon out of sight. It 

t IVarrm appeared to be about two or 

three feel long. The men who 

were with me had never seen 

anvlhing like it, but had heard 

pf it being seen Ihe day before. It is a los-ely 

ilace where por|]oises, seals, and occasionally 

niall whales are seen,— Yours, etc., D. DoN- 

rtSTER, Tigh .^iridh, I.ochailort, Inverness. 
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e strong pulling to get h 



as he hrld 
1 noticed 

he was drawn out that (he whip was 
^ so tightly that it was impossible tor 
o get tree. What took place afterwards I 
lot describe, but I wish the picture o( it 
remains in my memory could be wiped 
Is it not likely that the "corkscrew-like 



Mercy In Sport.— Sir. — I am very fond of 
shooting, and whilst out shooting it has often 

struck me that a great deal of unnecessary whe: 

sulTeritig is caused to wounded birds, through iwls 

people not knowing a quick means oi des- him 

patching them. 1 have seen many ways em- will 

ployed, and amotlgst them the lollowing : — that 

Banging the bird's head against the boot, out. 
and after a long lapse of time the bird has 

been found alive. One man used to crush the driven into a lox that has taken to earth ia 

bird's skull in between his teeth. One man always the whip, and that the fox is drawn out 

carried a needle to pierce their brains, and as above described ?— Yours, etc., (Rev.) J. 

another pressed the bird in his hands and Brown. 48, Guydyr Mansions, Brighton, 
broke the back with his Rngcrs. Can you not, Elepfaontt Woiblng. — Sir, — A short time 

through the columns of your paper, make ago while staying in Si. Malo a travelling 

known to the numerous people reading it the circus visited the town. The next day, while 

best and quickest method to use, as by making watching the horses coming down to the 

this widely known throughout the country it beach for their morning dip, I saw an im- 

will not have been wasted space, and will save mense elephant strolling along by the water's 

a great deal of pain to your friends, the birds, edge. Rarely is such a fine specimen of an 

—Yours, etc., (:. F. F. [I believe that the Asiatic elephant seen. The height to the 

simplest and quickest way to kill a wounded shoulders must have been about eight feet, 

bird is to press its breastbone firmly in. There and its tusks, which were in perfect condi- 

TS no breaking of bones, but pressure upon the tion, nearly reached to the ground. Unfortu- 

heart, I presume, occasions immediate death, nately it was too far out to sea for me to 

In the case of a large bird, like a wild goose, obtain very large photographs. The first 

the shore gunners will kneel upon the breast- picture was taken atKiut five minutes after the 

bone to ensure adequate pressure. It docs not elephant had been In the water. It sat down 

look pleasant, J>ut the eOect is quick. — Ed.] and by drawitig the sea whIbt up Uh l>unk 

InMct Uiing a Torf.— Sir,— 
Reading your notice. " Insects 
Using a Tool," reminds me of 
a case in point told me by a city 
gentleman many years ago. Across 



dashed up through the thick undergrowth on the 
bank across the line just as a fast tr^in from 
Ipswich to Bury passed by. I reached the lop 
of the embankment just in time to see him 
thrown from the wheels of the train, and 
picked him up perfectly dead, with the melan- 
choly satisfaction of knowing that he had 
been spared all suEIering. As 1 carried him 
home to bury him in the garden where he had 
so often been my cheery companion, the lines 
from Tennyson's " Owd Roa," the poem of 
all others appealing to dog-lovers, occurred to 



■ An' 



I when 



the 



of a gate 



s gard 



through which his children fre- 
quently passed a garden spider made 
her web, and the thread which held 
it extended, and which was affixcrl 
to the ground, got frequently 
broken by their passing in and out 
and was as frequently repaired. 
But one morning, on going to i>r« 
if the spider had as usual mended ii, 
be found the spider had suspended 
a small stone just >he right weighi 
to steady it to a thread just short 
enough to let passers by go under 
without disturbing the web. — Your:,, 
etc., B. P[FF*HD, Brockenhurst. |Il 
is more probable that the small stone 
bad been thrown or dropped into 
the web and had caught there bv 
accident. Sdecling, weighing, and 
carrying the stone, to say nothing 
of hoMing it while being tied with 
silk, appear to be operations beyond 
a spider's powem. — Ed.] 

NRtnraltoed Swaoi.— Sir,— In re- 
ference to your note, re " Rare 
Swans," in your last issue, may I be 
allowed to say that at present there 
are about forty perfectly wild mute 
awans in this district. They fre. 
quent the upper and lower reaches 
of the river, not often venturing 
near the town, but may be frequently 

bunches of five and six. They breed 
abundantly, and this year I counted thi 
tinct broods comprising about fourteen c 
Yours, etc., R. A. Fuli.eii, Lewes, Sus 

Tlie Foi and the Corkscrew Sir.— 1 

lee how it could be possible to lift a 
means of a corkscrew, whether driven 
t by its hair, the hair of the fox being short 



:Aii Ek^uif I S«ft Balb t St Halo. 



ee dis- and then squirting i 
■gnets, thorouehlv enjoy thi 
ies. photograph shows 



its back seemed to 
er bath. The other 
elephant with its 
Keeper, wno was rining a neautiful white Arab 
horse.— Yours: etc., G. W. H., " Home 
Park," Kingston-on-Thames. 
A Cataslrophe and a Caatioa.— Sir,- The 



and smooth. This latter might be possible if recording of an unhapfiy incident, which 

it had wool like a sheep. Some years ago a a gloom over our home for some days, may 

hunted fox took to earth, or, rather, to a possibly be the means of saving some readers 

drain, in a field near Wnranton, Somerset, of The Countrv-Sidk from a like mischance. 

After digging for some 1 his whereabouts One lovely September afternoon I went for a 

was flisrovered. Being (ircsent during the country walk, partly by road and partly by 

opeiations I saw the owner of the hounds sloop fields, accoTipanled by one of the most lov. 

down, and from what I saw afterwards put his able wire-haired fox-terriers that ever lived, 

whip-lash up under the fox's hind legs close to a dog who lombined the vivacity of the terrier 

his body, then, drawing it light and placing it with the sympathetic affection of the collie 

along the handle of the whip, twisted it round and the gentleness o( the spaniel. [ was 

■everal times, just as if he were turning a tempted to leave the road and walk along the 

corkscrew. This was done to secure the fox foot of the railway bank. followeiTby my dog- 

firmly, and thus prevent him drawing his legs friend I railed bim in and had him at heel. 

through when being pulled out. I' i-equired when a rabbit got up close to us and the dog 



that. Dick, 
When 'e cooms to be dead, 
1 thinks as I'd like fur to hev .some soort of 

Perhaps we may meet again somewhere some 

day. I know nothing in the Christian Faith 

which I hold and teach which forbids me to 

ask with Whyte Melville, " Is it folly if [ 

hope it may tie so?" But the sorrow of losing 

him is a very real sorrow, and it is with the 

hope that others may be spared the like that 

I would advise owners of dogs who wander on 

railway banks, so rich in bird-life, insect-life. 

and plant-life, and, therefore, so attractive to 

naturalists, to keep their favourites on a lead, 

for no terrier could resist the chase 

of a rabbit, and rabbits may jump 

up in the most unexpected places. — 

Yours, etc., (Rev.) Julian G. Tuck, 

Tostock Rectory, Bury St. Edmunds, 

Suffolk. 

Stoat and RabUt.— Sir,— The fol- 
lowing incident appears to support 
the theory of the fascination of the 
lahbit by the stoat. A few days ago 
while cycling with friends near the 
seat of the Marquis of Hertford, 
near Alcester, Warwick, we heard a 
squealing rabbit. On dismounting 
we saw a rabbit (a full-grown one) 
tKing chased by a stoat in a field 
bounded on one side by the River 
Arrow. The rabbit seemed too 
frightened to make any effectual 
attempt at escape, and, although a 
large warren was situated not more 
than fifty yards distant, continued 
running round and round in a circle 
for perhaps three or four minutes 
squealing the whole time and fol' 
■owed by the stoat. On getting 
over the fence to rescue it we found 
the rabbit and stoat had disappeared, 
so following the sound of the squeal- 
ing rabbit we were surprised to find 
it had taken to the river, but on 
seeing us the poor creature swam 
to the side and one of my friends 
picked it up as it landed. The most 
surprising thing was the absence of 
the usual fleclness of foot which is 
W./f. always used by the rabbit to escape 

from (he dog. With best wishes 
for the continued success of your 
paper, and thanks for the great 
pleasure derived from it. — I am, yours, etc., 
Frbd W. Mberick. Reddi&h. 

Ktttnit and Other Blrdi.— Sir,— On October 
>nd I saw a fiock of starlings (perhaps 100 of 
them) flying high in the air, wheeling about, 
and keeping as close together as possible so 
as to form an almost globular assemblage. 
Some yards behind Ihem was a kestrel evidently 
following them, but taking care not 10 over- 
take them. At last he flew away. I onre 
saw a heron which had just rist-n from the 
banks of the Waveney pursued by a kestrel 
and saw the hernn turn his beak upwards in 
-'t-defence till the kestrel flew awav.— Yours, 
etc, E. G. Gilbert, M.D., Tunbridge Wells. 
The Ringed Plover.- Sir,— On page 361; of 
The CouNTRV-SiDE, Vol. 1., Mr. A. H. Patter- 
son states that the rinsed plover Is exireniety 
warv. It mav interest vou to know that in Unsti 
Shetland, it is very tame and may easily f)l/> 
approached to within 20 yards in the openkj-''*" 
Yours, etc.. F.BlK Hamilton. ' 
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Mighty Atoms. 

A New Ligbt on Some Old Facts. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT. 

ALL who are interested in the study of the infinitely little 
should read Mr. J. J. Lister's Presidential address lo the 
zoological section of the British Association meeting 
held at York. He chose (or his theme the " Life History of 
the Foraininifera "; creatures for the most part so small Chat 
their very existence is overlocdced by most of us; and yet they 
have played a tremendous part in the building up of the habit- 
able parts of this earth of ours. 

Members of the lowliest of the sub-divisions of the animal 
kingdom, the Proto^a, they stand revealed under the micro- 
scope as little blobs of jelly, containing shells of Qie most 
exquisite shapes : some crystalline, others like burnished porce- 
lain. 

> !n section, each shell is found to be divided into numerous 
tiny chambers, communicating one with another by minute 
pores, and with the exteenal world either by a single aperture 
or a series of holes in the outer shell-wall; hence the name 
" foraminifera. " During life these chambers are filled with 
protoplasm, the jelly-like matter which constitutes the living 
body as distinct from the skeleton or shell. 

Through the holes in the outer shell wall, slender and almost 
invisible streamers of protoplasm are incessantly thrust, partly 
to provide locomotion, and partly to procure-food. 

Though by far the greater part of the hundreds of spedes 
known to science are marine, a few occur in fresh water, and 
may be found in most of our inland waters. 

The freshwater forms, however, appear to be degenerate, 
since the skeleton is made up ot sand particles, is chitjnous in 
character, or wanting. ThSy represent the poor relations of the 
order. It is to the more richly endowed dwellers in the great 
oceans that we rpust turn to see them at their best ; and it is 
10 these that we oxve so much, not only of Che dry land of to-day 
but even of the materials for the houses we dwell in. 

The chalk ciiffs of Dover are made up almost entirely of the 
dead shells of these lilliputians ; the pyramids of Egypt are built 
of them ; while the walls of many a stately palace are made up 
of the dead remains of these feeblest of living things; even the 
verv mortar which binds together the more humble dwellings of 
brick we owe lo them ! 

For (he generations of men yet unborn millions of miles of 
new land are being made, since vast areas of the sea to.day 
nourish countless myriads of these wonderful organisms. 

The smaller species floating at and near the surface hourly 
coniribule a perfect rain of discarded shells, which ultimately 
reaching the bottom, form, with similarly discarded shells of 
larger species dwelling in these abysses of eternal night, the 
sticky, grey mud known as the " Globlgertna ooze." 

In olden days— many millions of years ago— there lived cer- 
tain giant forms of these animals, many of whose shells were 



as large as a crown piece, while others did not exceed that of 
a shilling. To-day miles of the Egyptian desert are strewn so 
thickly therewith that walking thereon is rendered difficult, as 
they slip from under the feet, being worn smooth by long cen- 
turies of polishing by wind-driven sand. 

Much of the interest of Mr. Lister's address turns on the 
existence of these two forms of nummulites, as, frtwn their coin. 
like shape they have been appropriately named ; for he has 
shown that there are but two fcwms of the same animal. At 
any rate, they correspond to the similar dual types met with in 
a living species of another type, known as PolystomcUa crispa. 
The small form, it appears, is the parent of the large, which 
in turn gives rise to the small type. This cycle of alternating 
generations is well-known in higher groups, but had not been 
suspected to occur among the foraminifera. 

The order of these changes is, roughly, as follows : Periodi- 
cally the small form withdraws itself from its shell and under- 
goes a process of minute division, breaking up into liny gl<AuIes, 
which eventually — in a few hours — acquire a shell that in 
process of time assumes the sire and structural peculiarities of 
the large type. 

The whole of the protoplasm of the parent form is used up 
in the production of this generation. So that these empty shells 
are not, as in the skeletons of higher animals, so many grue* 
some relics of death ; but rather of a mysterious process of new 
birth. 

When the full developjncnt of this large type of shell has 
been completed, a similar desertion of the shell takes place, but 
the behaviour of the protoplasm now diHers markedly, inasmuch 
as it breaks up into a number of small, flagellated spores, 
which undergo a process of conjugation with the similar spores 
of some other individual. The two spores becoming eventu- 
ally fused, a new individual results, and this developing a shell 
produces again the small type, and thus completes this wonder- 
ful cycle. 

Although the working out of the life-histor)- ot creatures so 
small can only be undertaken by those who have an intimate 
knowledge of the phenomena of life, combined with a high 
degree of technical skill in the use of the microscope and its 
adjuncts, there can be no doubt but that much might be 
done in unravelling the marvels and mysteries of life which are 
to be met with in (he tiniest pond, by those who are 
fortunately enabled to spend their lives in the country. We 
offer the suggestion to those readers of The Co'inthy-Sidb 
who may not have realized what a world of mysteries surrounds 
them on every hand : mysteries that cannot but add to the joy 
of living. 

Though for the most part living foraminifera do not exceed 
a pin's head in size, there are a few species which lose but little 
when compared with the great fossil " nummulitos," since 
they may attain a diameter of about two inches. One 
moderately large form (orbitolites) was found to be very com- 
mon on reefs, by the " Challenger " Expedition, the shell being 
of the size and shape of a threepenny piece. Professor Moseley 
describes how, after placing some of these in alcohol, a green 
colouring matter was dissolved out into the spirit. On further 
examination cf the animal he found that they were full of 
minute bodies having transparent walls, and all the appear- 
ance of unicellular algae. And from this he -concluded the 
green colouring matter had been formed by these cells. They 
are not, these algae, however, to be regarded as parasites, but 
rather as beneficial, paying guests within the body of the 
hosts, since they help to supply the necessary oxygen, without 
which life is impossible. But the discovery of these foreign 
bodies has a yet wider interest, since the Radiolaria — stilt 
more ■ minute protozoa— are similarly, and even more 
generally addicted to these "coloured boarders." These, 
being lowly plants, are of the greatest service to the animal 
host, since the carbon dioxide, and nitrogenous waste given 
off by the animal, serve as constant food for the plants; these 
in turn, by decomposing the carbon dioxide, or " carbonic acid " 
provide their host with a constant supply of oxygen, as well as 
of two verj'important food stuffs — starch and protoplasm. In 
other words, the animal^ — the foraminifera, or radiolarian, as 
the case may be, keeps the plant constantly manured ; while 
the plant in return, supplies an abundance of oxygen, and 
ready digested food. This relation between animal and plant, 
or between two animals and two plants, is known as sym- 
biosis — from the Greek, meaning a Hving-together — the 
intimate and mutually advantageous association .o{ Jwo 
organisms; a verj' dlFTerent thing from parasitism. ..^ 
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HoUday Haunts. 

We are devoting spai'e during' (he holiday 

places for the N'alure-lover, and all desirous 
of spending happy days far (roni the gitiotte of 
cilies. We should be glad 10 receive from 
readers who know such places and are willing 
to answer inquiries aboul Ihi'm from inlending 
visitors, short paragraphs descriptive ol (he 
places, together with good photographs for 
production on a small scale. 

Camellard. — Camelford, in North Cornw.ill, 
with moor on one side and sea on the other, is 
an ideal place for Nature loi'ers. The scenery 

winding lanes making it very varied. The 
neighbourhood abounds in wild life and flowers 
and ferns grow in great profusion, A two- 
miles' walk from the town takes one well on 
to ihe moor, where it is possible 10 walk all 
day without meeting a single person. The air 
is very bracing, and grand views of sea and 
country are obtained from the tops of Rough 
Tor and Brown Willy. The sunsets are Ihe 
most wonderful sights imaginable. A walk 
of live miles in the opposite direction takes the 
visitor to the sea coast, where, besides the 
grand and much-frequented Tintagel, there are 
numbers of beautiful bays, only to be reached 
by a walk ihi^ugh corn fields or ovoi gorse 
And heather~c1ad cHHs. Soscasile. with it: 



A Mixed Bag. 



I. weal Namei,— Two local namt 
caup duck are " bluebill " and " dt 

'ine " Ovnl-Calcher," — In some 
ticts the mole-catcher is locally t 



A Ufctul Bird.— Nearly sixty mice are said 
to have been taken out of the crop of a single 
buzzard. 

The Stoat's Mode ol ProgrtMtoii.— The stoal 
progresses at an exceedingly fast rate by means 
oi a series of short quick leaps. 

Married Shrimpi.— A species of shrimp 
(Pontonia), lives in couples, male and female, 
generally Inhabiting the mantle cavity of a 
large clam. 

Anlflclal Vicci.— It is said that when in its 
wild state, not only is the rock-pheasant not 
polygamous, but Ihat he also assists in look- 

Sbot Gun T. Birds.— Some o( the birds who 
would breed in England if they were not shot 
on their arrival are the bittern, little bittern, 
hoopoe, and golden oriole. 

Pufflni and RabMls.— Puffins have been 
known to kill young rabbits, and they habitu- 
ally drive adult rabbits from their burrows 10 
use them as nesting sites. 

DecrelK ol Ibe Gir- 
ttanj. — The garganv, 
nhich, a few years ago, 

crease as a British breed- 
ing bird, is now said to 
b' mysterioii.sly decreasing 
in numbers. 

Anctenl ,AH. — A frag- 
mentary fresco, discovered 
.11 Mediim. in Egypt, and 
ivhich probably dates back 
s B.C., 



1 the Miwhlevoni S^nirreli. — Squirrels do a great 
deal of mischief by barking young trees, 
especially ash and holly. 

Harrlert. — A male and lemale harrier will 
frequently hunt together, " harrying " the 
game from one to Ihe other. 

A RapiclODi Beasl. — A single polecat has 
been known to kill and afterwards leave un- 
touched as many as sixteen fine large tu rkey s. 

Tbe Tortle'i Instlact.— Some unerring 
instinct causes young turtles, even within Ihe 
first minute of their hatching, to make a bee- 
line for the sea. 

Beroiit Scavengert. — The larger species of 
land-frequenting hermit-crabs are in all pro- 
bability the chief scavengers of many of the 
little tropical islets. 

Pallas' Sand-GronH. — During the great in- 
vasion oF Pallas' sand-grouse in 18SS, several 
pairs were believed to have nested on the sand- 
hills at Wetls in Norfolk. 

Jewelled Beauties. — Mr. Kearton discovered 
in the early morning some butterflies covered 
with dew. They sat quite quiet until the sun 
evaporated the drops, then flew away. 

BIrda* " CblMren's Food."— A male reed 
warbler has been seen to bring bundles of green 
aphides tor his young. When feeding his 
mate, however, he brought larger flies. 

Mesi ByUt Uader Eggs.— The partridge lays 
its full complement of eggs on the bare ground, 
aftemards placing the nest underneath, also 
arranging the aggs in circles before o 



CamsUord, CornwAll. 



■wonderful litil.' laiid-lml;ed harbour, is within 
easy walking distance of Camelford. and the 
quaint village lying in a deep picturesque val- 
lev is worth manv visits. .'Mtogelher, Camel- 
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;eon fish, being probably 
') called on account of the 
appendage 



■ base of the 



holiday. — A. A ST 



16, Forest Road, Kcw. 



TuDbridge Wells— Tun bridge Wells, about 
34 miles south of London, is a spot that no 
nature lover liv ng in ihe .Metropolis should 
leave unvisilcd. There are Chalybeate springs 
abounding in the neghbourhood, one being 
held in particular cMiniation. This yields 
about four gallon.s of water per minute, and 
has a taste savouring sironglv of steel. Tun- 
bridge Wells Common comprises an area of 
about 170 acres. The furze bushes and brakes 






pable 



t the 



whole expanse abound.c with other plants and 
blossoms — ling and healh, chamomile, Ihymc, 
hawk-weed, milkwort, and St. John's wort 
being among the most abundarl. In spring 
the golden bloom of ihc furze, which is un- 
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fronds of (he lu 
peculiar brightness (oHhi 

there a mass of sandy rock breaks the smooth- 
ness and verdure of the surface, a clump of fir 
trees or of limes occupies each conspicuous 
knoll, and the views of the scattered hamlets 
which together make up Tunbridge Well= are deplh in ihe 
very pleas' ng.— Walter F. White, 30. Dud- penetrate, i? 
Icy Road, Tunbridge Wells. light of the 



Armour.— There is a peculiar 
species of hermit-crab found aS the Malabar 
coast at the depth of about ion fathoms which 
protects itself, not by inhabiting a shell, but 
by wearing a blanket of sea-anemones. 

A Uielul Henalt. — A very small species of 
hermit crab having, on one occasion, been 
si'en busily engaged among the florets of a 
cocoanul, it has been suggested that they play 
the part ol flower fertilisers on tropical islets. 

A Fair Price.— The curator of a natural his- 
tory museum in Yorkshire received a com- 
munication asking what he would give for a 
nest and full clutch of eggs of the dipper. 
The gentleman replied very curtly that he 
would like to give his "anxious enquirer" 
three months' " hard." 

KingHsber and Percb. — A strange accident 
occurred to a kingfisher the other day. It was 
observed to fly from a stream on to the branch 
of a tree. After being followed from tree to 
tree for some lime it suddenly (ell to the 
ground. On being picked up it was found that 
one of the spines of a small perch which the 
bird had swallowed had pierced its throat. 
Both, when separated, ultimately recovered. 

Anemones a» " Torcb-meo." — A certain 

specie of hermit-crab (Parapagiirus pilosi- 

' '[h phosphores- 
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10 other light c 



Black Game. — Black game do not, appar- 
ently, understand the sound of firearms, for if 

they will probably fly round and settle in Ihe 

Ferreting.- When a ferret has "laid up," 
f.f., refuses to come out of hole, the best 
thing to do \i to stop up all the holes and 
return next day with a dead rabbit, when the 
gorged sleep will have given place to hunger, 
with Male Turkey Silting on Potatoes. — A male 
turkey, on a farm near Newcastle, developed 
unusual domestic proclivities. The owner of 
the bird discovered it sitting in an out-ol-the- 
way partjjf Ihe (arm, and upon lifting it up, 
found thai it was endeavouring to hatch 3 
" sitting " ol potatoes which it had gathered. 

Charm o( tbe Geese. — A certain well-known 
man of letters when asked why he lived in Ihe 
most secluded spot on the East Coast replied 
that he did so because It was Ihe only place 
where he could daily in winter hear the cry 
of the wild pink-footed geese. 

Adopted Eggs Sir.— A friend of mine has 

an old canary which this season has builfa 
nest but laid no eggs. She has been given 
four linnets eggs which were at once adopted 
and now, after duly sitting, has reared four 
young birds which are doing well under her 
treatment.- Yours, etc. A, Hilluan, Hail- 

Aulomalic Feed lor Grinding Mill.— The 

clogging of Ihc malcriut placed in a grinding 
mill has always been a nuisance that at limes 
becomes a serious difllculty. The trouble can, 
however, now be quite overcome by Ihe use 
of the patent automalic. continuous feed for 
disintegrators that is manufactured and sup- 
plied bv Ihe Hardv Patent Pick Co., Lid., of 
.Sheffield. Whether the mater'al 10 be ground 
be sugar, corn, rice, or small coai, it is by 
this useful apparatus discharged in a steady 
and continuous feed into ihe mouth of the 
grinding machine. It is m.nde in Iwo sizes 
sold at five and seven pounds net respec lively. 
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Profitable Ponltry Cnlture. 

By "CHANTICLEER." 
Oranrowdlng. 

I would warn poultry-k<;epera against over- 
crowding Ihe night-house, or even the run, 
trttich is a mistake frequent]]' made. Poultry 
tike plenty of room (and their healdi demands 
il), and thrive all Ihe beiicr for it. Reatlrrs 
can depend upon it that their eSorts to give 
the birds all the requisite attention will be 
amply repaid. 

"■"he laws of health applicable to human 
beings ar° certainty equally to be applied to 
our poultry, and the disregard is surely fol- 
lowed in the near future by the inevitable 
Nemesis of skin disease and bad health. 



Lasi September (1905) I purchased nine BufI 
Orpington chickens about two months old for 
ten shillings. Three of these proved 10 be 
cockerels, so when they were targe enough I 
killed them for the table, leaving six pullets 
and one coclcerel. 

The first egg was laid on January nth, and 
they laid continuously till last month. 

i kept a record of each day's result 



Amateur Photography. 

Photographic Leaf'fqrma Without 
a Camerat 
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rowding the night-house, where the a 
1 insufhcient, is prejudicial to 
owls' health, inasmuch as the air 
3 breathed over and over again, 
ind organic matter then enters the 
ilood and so upsets the whole sys- 






Neglect < 
the chief c 



r dirty surroundings is 
~> of skin disease in 
Whilst there is no 
greater incentive to the breeding of 
animalculsB which infest the skin of 
fowls than unclean llness, not only 
in the house, but also in ths run 
where that great aid to cleanliness 
— the dust bath — is , conspicuously 

It is not an expensive luxury, 
and yet a most essential one. All 
that U neeiipd is a grocer's box, tu 
be kept well filled with good dry 
ashes, and placed in a dry corner ; 
a little block sulphur powder should 
be mixed with the ashes. 

Onraunltliis. 

Sometimes a fowl bvarmoults it- 
self, and becomes almost naked and 
an unpleasant abject to gaze upon. 

sary in the form of sulphur oint- 
ment well, rubbed every night and 
the bird confined to the house. 
Finally. I advise the cleansing of 
the jhouses and runs during the 
moulting season, when loose 
feathers will quiclcly accumulate in 
all parts. Remove as many as pos- 
sible daily, but thoroughly clean and 
disinfect with slaked lime all pans. 
and disinfect the houses and run at 
least once a week. 

By this means you will prevent 
(he breeding of insects and poultry 
parasites, thus removing all risk of 
disease. My readers should remem- 
ber that fowls well looked after 
moulting will well repay their owners 
the coming winter, not only by their neaiiny 
and lustrous appearance, but by a prolific sup- 
ply of eggs. 



/■*«(».) 17. ff- CfoUrie. 

A Lft PhotogrKphta without & Camera. 

Uasy baDtUuJ pIctoRt nay bt obtainM Id 1 alruilir way. 



By J. H. CrablM*, FJtP.S. 

URING winter evenings there is no 
more delightful work than the direct 
printing of leaf-forms on gaslight 
paper. We car always obtain leaves from 
the garden, the hedgerow, or the con- 
servatot7. It matters little whether we 
select the rose-leaf, the geranium, or the 
fern frond. 

All are near at hand; all may be treated 
similarly. Carefuly select the leaves and 
fronds you de^re to photograph and place 
them between blotting-sheets, 
under moderate pressure, for 
a few days. When removed 
they should be fairly dry. 

Now take your half-plate 
printing-frame and place in it a 
clean piece of glass of similar 
size. Lay on this glass the leaf 
or frond you desire to copy — 
asp/iragus fern, for instance— 
itnd cover it with a sheet <rf stow 
I'-aslight paper film downwards. 

Attach the back ol the printing- 
frame in its pro[>er position and 
expose to gaslight for thirty 
seconds at twelve inches from the 
fiame. Be careful not to move 
fhe flame or the printing-frame 
during exposure. My frame and 
gaslight are both on portable 
' stands so that neither can move. 
We want clearly-cut lines without 
shadows. 

Develop the print, preferably 
liy ruby or -yellow light, in a 
mctol-quinol developer. I have 
for several years used this for- 
mula : Metol 15 grains ; quinol 30 
grains ; sodium sulphite 360 
grains ; sodium carbonate, 360 
grains; potassium bromide, 10 
grains; water 10 ozs. 

Take i oz. of this solution and 
add 3 ozs. of water for a half- 
plale print. Strive for clear white 
on a blai:k ground. Fix and wash 



lal. 



How I Made My Poultry Pay 

Sib, — As there are so many persons who 
like to venture keeping a run of poultry an 
are deterred from doing so by the adv 
some who have kept a lot of old hens for year 
after year and then complain that they are not 
profitable because they do not lay. overlooking 
the fact that old age has caused them to cease 
doing so, 1 beg to narrate my experience 
during the past twelve months, which shoulti 
encourage doubtful aspirants. 

To begin with, f will give Ihe dimensions 
of my run. It is 15 feet long, 6 feet 6 inches 
high in front, 5 feel high at the back, 6 feet 
wkle. Roof and back corrugated iron, front 
wire netting. Five feet of one end are boarded 



Our Photo. Competition. 

RESDLT FOR SEPTBMBBR. 

Tkb Co(;htbv-Siob oSers prizes annually to 
the extent of twelve guineas for the best photo- 
graphs of natural history subjects sent in by 
its readers. This sum is dividec) up, and one 
guinea is awarded each month. 

The photographs tent in in September were 
good, and the prize has gone to Miss Frances 
during their first year, and they Pitt, The Albynes, Bridgnorth, for a very 
make excellent table birds after their first clever photograph of a wild duck with young 
season's laying. If kept into the Second year ones just hatched. 

the egg results are very disappointing, and the Photographs intended for the October corn- 
birds are useless for table purposes. petition should have their tiiles and names and 
Westell ff-on-Sea. C. T. Lake. addresses of their senders written cleatly on tht 
^^^^^^^^^^_^^_^_^______^ bach, and should be addressed : " Art 

Editor," The Countky-Side, 3 and 4, Tudor 
E.C. One guinea will b« 



ng In addition to laying 501 eggs they brought 
Ing up two broods of chickens. Durijig last Sep- 
[hv tember I fattened up and killeii tlicm .ill off 
except one hen, which I have kept for a brood 
hen next spring, as I have reared Black 
Minorcas for next year's birds and they rarely 
sit. 

I have only to add that the fattened birds 
ma n'ere excellent eating. The cost of food was 
'bo gd, per week for grain, etc. 
o' 1 am quite convinced that chickens 



SEND A HALF-PENNY STAMP FOR _. ■ , . 

OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOOUE OF atreei, Ijindoi „ 

"COUNTRY-SIDE" STEREOGRAPHS. »«'arded for theb est photograph for „„. , 

poses, and 3s. 6d. will be paid to other com- 

- — — petitors whole photos may be used. We retala 

comfortable little house ^^ ^\A|| ^/ Ml A 1 1 " "" '''^'^^ '° "^^ ""'' P^«>^ ^"' '"■ Stamps 

fitted with nests and perches. The floor of E^#«l ^m T ITI#%I ^bi should be enclosed if the return of the photo- 

tba run consists of two loads of sand. Tha Natupallat'a 0«lly H*MMpw«an graplis is desired in casa of rejection. 
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Answers to Correspondents. 




irrMit tuii« Dt " Ttw Oomlry-WiH " 
■iHilawd, Mid thi aornaponilHit promlwa to dli 
trttuK ilM Ihraa eoplai or I hi paptr UMn 
pcraont nalw do not aliaady latia It, 

N.I.— Raadari who dialr* ts h>«a apaotnwn 
^. _.. ^,|j,j ,, j,j„ ,1,, B,E.K,A 



Q nail.— Although Che 
quail ia ^111 enumerated among the ^ame 
birda of the British Islands, it is suHiciently 
rare, even in Ireland, to deserve complete pro- 
lection in the hope that Its numbers may in- 
crease. At the same time it is not quite so 
rare as is generally supposed. It is a bird 
that is very seldom seen except in the early 
morning, soon after sunrise ; but if you know 
its call—" Didt, be quiclt, Dick, be quick "— 
you cannot fail to discover whether it is in 
jrour neighbourhood. — (to 
J. Adaus, U F. Manse, 
InverheHor, Forfar.) 

BeroD Mobbed by Jack- 
dawi^All crow-birds— 
jackdaws, rooifs, carrion 
crows, and hoodie crows 
— seems very fond of mob- 
bing the heron. I think 
(hat they only do this on 

natural instinct teaching 
them that union is 
Btrength against a dan- 
gerous enemy. When 
severely hustled the heron 
•eems to prefer alighting 
In a field of turnips. Here 
his long legs are protected 
from insidk>us att«i:ks 
from behind, while his 
deadly bill prevents any 
of his assailant* from 
alighting within reach. ''""J 
— <ta G. S. JoHMSON, The 
Mount, Shrewsbury.) 

Worm-marked Leaf. — Tlie worm-like mark- 
ings on leaves, which t>egin with a very thin 
line and grow gradually wider as they 
meander about, are caused by tiny leaf- 
mining caterpillars which eal their way through 
the middle tissue of the leaf, and the widening 
of the mark indicates the growth of the cater- 
pillar and its appetite. Most of the leaf- 
miners turn into minute moths of wonderful 
beauty through a lens, with long-fringed bur- 
nished wings like new copper or gold. — (to 
Miss Ada With all.) 

Waip Robbfaig SpUer.— Yes, I have seen 
wasps stealing flies out of spiders' webs ; but 
when legs and wings of the stolen fly are ieft 
behind this is not due, I think, to the strength 
of the Ijonds woven round the fly by the 
■pider, but to the action of the wasp in biting 
off and discarding the parts of the fly which 
it does not require as food for the grubs 
at home.-^toA. R. C, Wrotham.) 

''Nests In Solid Timber.— Yes, I have no 
doubt that the nests discovered one above 
another inside a felled elm-tree, with no out- 
let, were those of tits, and that the entrance 
had been closed by the natural growth of the 
wood. Because, however, some or all of the 
rests contained the remains of eggs it is not 
necessary to suppose that the tits failed to 
rear so many successive generations. The 
remains were probably only the egg-she! Is 
from which birds had been hatched, with, in 
some cases, addled or infertile eggs.~<to 
T. E. Griffiths, Winsford, Cheshire.) 



Bird Ideallfled,— The nest of which you en- 
close a photograph is that of the common 
whitcthroat (Sylvia simplex). When driven 
from the nest the species usually keeps close 
at hand, fidgetling in and out amongst the 
undergrowth, and uttering a churr-ing note 
of alarm all the time. The nest is composed 
of dried bents, lightly but tirmly woven to- 
gether, and contains no lining, although a few 

used in the upper rim. It is placed onunder- 
growth, amongst brambles, bracken, or 
nettles. To the latter of these it owes its pro- 
vincial name of Nettle Creeper. The eggs are 
of an olive tone, which varies consiiierably in 
shade, some being heavily spotted with a 
darker colour, whilst others are lightly and 
evenly freckled throughout.— (to H. Good- 
child, Manor Park.) 

Watpt' Neits. The accompanying illustra- 
tion will explain better than words, perhaps, 
the structure of a waspa' nest. The whole 
structure, when intact, looks like a large 
grey ball with a hole underneath : but in the 
subject of the illustration one side of the three- 
fold covering of grey papier-machA has been 



Wupi' HmL 

removed to show the (uccessive tiers of cells 
that hang, one below another, suspended by 
papiti-machi pillars.— (to C. R.) 

Wrecked SeaUrdl.- Not only razorbilla, but 
guillemots also, as well as pufTms and little 
auks, are cast up dead and dying on various 
parts of the coast after storms. All of these 
birds, though very powerful swimmers, have 
a very low skimming flight over the water; 
and when they have once got into difficulties 
among the breakers in a night storm on a 
treacherous coast they have no means of 
escape.— (to F. C. Madan, Rossall School.) 

AlteclloM la Birds.— I think it Is rash to 
assume, because you found one of the parent 
linnets dead three days after their young 
ones had been taken away, that she died of 
a broken heart. — (to Mrs. Duff, Lyceum 
Club.) 

Treatment ol TBrtslie in Winter. — As your 
tortoise has not buried itself it should be placed 
in a basket with some hay. You can keep it 
in your unhealed greenhouse, but on no ac- 
count must frost be allowed to reach it. — (to 
EvELVN H. Ward, Lutton, South Brent, 
Devon.) 

Parasites on Klttea. — I should advisf >'ou lo 
write to Mr. Wilson, Ashford. Middlesex, and 
ask him to send you a special powder for 
these troublesome little white insects which re- 
quire stronger treatment than that you men- 
lion — combing and brushing with occasional 
applications of Keating's powder. — (to E. N. 
MSNNELL, The Hostel, Shirley, Croydon.) 



Cat Show*. — The next cat show of any note 
will be held at Cheltenham on November 31st 
and iind. Judges, Mr. Mason and Miss 
Simpson, Schedules can be obtained from 
Mr. Head, Hollybush, Carlton Street, Cheltea. 
ham.— (to " Nyanza," St. l*wrence. Isle Of 
Wight.) 

Variegated Oak.— The common British oak, 
Quetcut ptdunculaia, is a most variable tree. 
There are many named varieties of it, and 
many more that are not worth naming. It 
also crosses readily with other oaks, particu- 
larly with Q. ietsilifiota. the two often grow- 
ing together. Your variegated oak is un- 
questionably a form of Q. pedunculala. it is 
well known, and may be bought from the 
nursery men under the nam; of elegantissima 
or varitgata. There is also a variegated form 
of the fastigiate variety of this oak. At Kew 
a large tree of Q. fedunculala has a cluster 
of branches which bear variegated leaves, the 
rest ol the tree being green-leaved. All the 
most marked variations are seedling sports, 
which are perpetuated by grafting, as they do 
not come true from seeds. It is surprising 
liow variable the oak really is, especially in 
leaf characters, as any observant person may 
see if he walks with his eyes open in an oak 
forest.— (to John Halliday, Dumfries, N.B.). 



The Conntry-Side Abroad. 

iDlsreitlag Letten. 
U ERE are extracta from two letters that 
r\ have reached us this week from readers 
/ in distant parts of the world. The first ia 
from Central America, and is as follows : — 
Camoapa, 

Nicaragua, - 

Central America, 
September 3rd. 
Dear Sir,— 

1 herewith enclose a short note on the Tija- 
rita, an interesting black and white hawk 
which comes up into the mountains 10 breed 
from the sea coast. I thought it might perhaps 
be of interest to readers of your ripping little 
paper. The Country-Sidb finds it* way even 
to the wilds of Nicaragua, and to one who was 
always in favour of the Nature movement when 
at home it comes as a great delight. . . . 
The CouNTRV-SiDB is a ripping little periodi- 
cal, and, ol course, miles above anything else 
of its kind, I wish I was at home again to 
have a stereoscope and its attendant views. . . 
Yours very sincerely, 

Mervvn G. Paluer. 
The other letter is from the most distant 
of our big British Colonies, 

Tukanarno. 
Harnera. 
Taranaki, 
New Zealand. 
August 14th, igo6. 
Dear Sir,— 

Many thanks for the stereoscope and views, 
with which 1 am delighted. I think some of 
the "Wild Lite" series are wonderfully 
realistic, and I only hope that you will have 
more in the future. 1 have the second volume 
of The Countrv-Sioe bound already, and it 
makes a delightful book, and is ' 
use. I look for the paper every mail day, 1 
open it the first of the lot. 

Yours truly, 

Arthur Hisbd 



An ODcr to Readers. — A copy of an illtia- 

trated pamphlet entitled " Skin Troubles," 
which forms a kind of encvdopsedia of these 
complainta. together with a sample of the use. 
ful remedy known as " Aniexema." may be 
obtained by any reader of T)ra Countev-Side 
who writes to the Ante:tema Co.. 83, Castle 
Road, London, N.W., mentioning this jour- 
nal and enclosing three penny stamps to cover 
the cost of postage and packing. It Is a good 
opportunity to test the preparation, and the 
pamphlet is handy for reference. 
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Notes firom the Hardy Flower 
Garden. 

Br F. M. Velis. 

IN many gardens there is a lack of spring 
blooming plants of perennial Itabit 
other than of a bulbous nature. But 
our gardens need, aniid the sword blade 
and clean-cut folbge of the bulbous plants, 
the denser and often deeply-cut leaves of 
librous-rooted perennials, I think the 
best of all these (or early (lowering to be 
planted at the present time is Doronicum 
austriacum. 

Of all the doronicums it is the choicest 
variety, and the least weedy ; and it is the 
dwarfest. The yellow composite flowers 
are produced in March and April in great 
profusion, and the plant flourishes in ordi- 
nary garden soil, 
though it is most 
floriferous (I don 't 
say finest) in a dry, 
sunny border, where 
it gets a thorough 
baking during the 
summer. There is 
another thing about 
this plant, it does not 
seem to deteriorate if 
left alone for years, 
while as a cut flower 
it is excellent and of 
long endurance. 

These many good 
qualities .■combined 
make it, indeed, one 
of the most valuable 
of all perennial 
plants, atid as it is 
the earliest variety to 
flower, its possession, 
if other kinds are 
also grown, makes 
the Doronicum sea- 
son an extremely 
long one. 

.All the varieties are 
good border plants. 1 
have what I conclude P*<^i 
is a natural hybrid Om of ib« 

between D. austria- 
eutn and D. pardalianches. which, while 
attaining the height of the latter, has 
none of its coarseness, while from March 
to September it had not been flower- 
less. 

The early autumn is a capital time to 
establish a few plants of Orobus vernus, a 
pale blue spring flower that should be 
found in every garden, not only for the 
sake of its blossom, but also because it 
boasts of the daintiest, freshest foliage 
imaginable — foliage that has a rare beauty 
and delicacy during the early months of 
the year. The plant is quite hardy, and, 
I need hardly add, belongs to the Pea 
family. 

The fact that there are few blue spring 
flowers makes it doubly welcome. It is 
always a good plan to mass colour, and 
therefore it makes for. a beautiful decora- 
tive effect to associate the Orobus with 
the blue Anemones; The Orobus will 
^ow out from among A. hlanda and .4. 
apennina, with delightful effect, and the 
beauty of each Is enhanced. 



I ought to say that A. blaiida flowers 
earlier than A. apennina, and, therefore, if 
one only is selected of the anemones, it 
should be this one. It is worth while to 
study this question of massing colour in 
the garden with several subjects, rather 
than with one variety of plant only, as 
each mass with care and attention may 
be in ITower over a much longer period 
by this method. 

Now that 1 am on the subject of spring 
flowering perennials, I should like to sug- 
gest a free use of the old-fashioned double 
primroses. They produce blossom with 
great freedom ; they last in fkiwer over a 
long period, and they have the advantage 
of being dealt with in a summary manner 
after flowering; that is to say, if they have 
been used as an edging down a choice 
border, and the space is wanted for summer 



Doronicum Auitilaenia. 
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subjects, they can be lifted and planted in 
some cool, moist position for the summer 
months, and can be brought back in 
autumn the better for their summer move. 
But with these primroses, as well as 
with other spring blooming perennials, it 
is as well to gel them into their flowering 
quarters as early in the autumn as 
possible : then the roots get their 
grip of the soil, and growth is made 
as long as the earth retains any of 
its summer heat, while if the work is left 
until iate autumn they scarcely recover the 
check before thrir flowering season. 



Work for the Week. 

Protection ftoin Froit. 

WEXH the exception of Ihe hardier things 
such as hydrangeas, genistas, and late 
chrysanlhemums, all the plants grown 
in pots out of doors lor the decoration of the 
conservatory should be under glass by the end 
of October, 

Last year we experienced a abort sharp 



spell of frost in the third week in October, 
and in some districts i< injured plants that 
are almost bardy. But this was quite eicep- 

A piece ol thin canvas spread over Ihe plants 
on nights that look like a frost, or laying 
the plants on their sides against a wall and 

covering them with mats every cold night, 
setting them upright in the morning, is ex- 
pedient where the whole of the housing has 
not been done in time. 

The ventilators of the houses and the lights 
of the frames containing such plants should 
be wide open or off all day so as to keep the 
plants cool and well aired as long as possible. 
They will flower all the better for this, 

BDlb). 

Bulbs for the wild garden or under deciduous 
trees on the lawn should be planted at once. 
Snowdrops, crocuses, daffodils, chionodoxas, 
squills, blufr-bells, and some of the tulips are 
suitable for these positions. They require to 
be pla'nted at least three inches deep to be 
safe from mice. Where it can be done the 
best way to plant is to dig the ground over, 
scattering the bulbs in as the digging pro- 
ceeds. If grass is 
wanted on the dug soil 
some lawn -grass seeds 
may be sown immedi- 
ately after the bulbs 
nave been planted. They 
have the best cliance of 
succeeding under trees 
because the grass there 
is weakened by shade, 
etc. In Ihe open there 
are no bulbous plants 
that can hold their own 
for more than a year or 
two against grass. We 
liave k«I many thou- 
sand bulbs through try- 
ing to get them estab- 
lished on lawns in con- 
spicuous places. The 
only plants that can 
lighl it out with grass 
are plantains, dande- 
lionb, daiues, end the 
Uke. 

.Tb* Kltoban GudiD. 

Vacant ground in the 
kitchen garden may yet 
be turned to account 
by filling it at onc« with 
spring (•bbages, such 

Cocoanut, sets of whicn 
« flonveriDi MUODt (an ^g^ijy be obtained 

from dealers. Where 
planling was prevented by (he dryness of the 
soil it is not 100 late to make new strawberry 
plantations. In gardens where a display ol 
spring flowers is aimed at the kitchen garden 
may be used as a nursery for such things as 
pansies, wallflowers, sweet williams, forget- 
me-nots, etc. Seedlings of these' if planted 
eight inches or so apart on ground that has 
borne a crop of vegetables will grow steadily 
through the winter and t>e nice plants by 
March, when tbey can be transplanted to the 
Hower garden. 
t»tt Mumre. 

This is the time for fires in the garden to 
burn weeds and refuse, spreading Ihe ashes 
on the soil as Ihey are a good fertiliser. But 
leaves are too precious to be burned. There 
is what may be called a vulgar objection to 
dead leaves lying on the lawns or paths in 
the autumn, and it is the common practice 
to sweep them off at some expenditure of 
labour and worry and either burn or make 
away with them. But Ihe leaves fall for the 
purpose of returning to the soil some portion 
of what was stolen from it by the roots. It >. 
is therefore a mistake to remove them. -..' 
{Continued on Next Page.) 
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BULBS THAT DELIGHT 

■ad which irt known the world ovtr » hting th 

VERT HIBHEST QUALITY 

ue noppUed by lu. Mid HdarBctlon Is i «rUlnl. 
Ices ■• only parmlU of thcii bciug 

CASH 

Ewnr balb we Mipply ha« b'tn pcrunallr 
by oar own fWS of bishly skilled 

EXPERT BUYERS 

B Ihe qualily « 
leted ■! twice tb 
OBvlticed I bat on 

INDISPUTABLY THE BEST 



OROOUS. 

Giant bi 
Giul yi 



HVAOINTHt. 



Htnty Irving ... . 

iMomporrtblii, linele .. 
Incomparablii. doMc . 



Queen Be» 

Sngle jDDqiul 

Sincle Jonquil C>inpeiiiie)te 

Stella 

Sulphui PbxDii 

VM°Sion, double Z '.'.'. 

WilUan Will* 

Miied, 14 vail.' 

INOWDROra. 

Single, eUnt bulbi 
Sincle, large bnlbi 
Elweili giant bulb< 



Frttlllnrla, mitt 



Oarrlaai paid on f J»r« ol 1i 



O 4 / Oup Olant Boh at n4 i 
«1/~ Slant Bulb*. ^1/' 

The diMpeil lot over c^ered lot outdoor culture 
Containi 1.600 bulbi luc cue guinea {ait. nelt) : oc 
1 earn, m. : « ) ova, ;t. od. Packing and caiTlB«e 
PREB. The Giant Boi conUiu ; 



JO Hyacinthi. 

950 1ri», miied. 

■oo Maicari. 
ICDEi 

Tcleobone : M Woking. 

"^ Tele^wat : " SEEDS. WOKING." 



THE GARDEN. 

Work for the Week. 

iContinued from page 331.) 
When ihey are left Ihe bulk of Ihem soon 
dis.i|)pear, either ihe worms drag ihem into 
ihe soil or they are blown In ainong the 
shrubs where Ihey form a mulch or protection 
in winter and rot down to good soil in a lew 
months. 

All transplanting work may be vigorously 
proceeded with now and for some weeks 
longer. Fruit trees and other plants grown 
on walls will require attention from the 
pruner and nailer. It is not wise to 
too many shoots fl3 Ihey are apt to ci 
and spoil each other. Large cuttings, gay 
branches six feet long, of willows, poplai 
and alders may be put in now, choosing 
rather wet situation for them. 



Garden Queries Answered. 

Trcalmeal ol Rotei. — Roses for open aii 
cultivation are as a rule propagated by bud' 
ding, the operation being performed in July. 
The stocks used are briars or maneiti, a 
foreign briar, which can be purchased cheaply 
from dealers, .^n expert budder can work 
hundreds ol slocks in a dav. Koses for pot 
"ullivation are often grafted. This operation 
is performed in January, the stocks, either 
briar or manetti, being young and clean- 
stemmed, and two years old. They are cut 
down to a length of about three inches, the 
roots trimmed, and the bark washed. Wedge 
or whip grafting are the methods preferred. 
Ilhe scions are formed of short pieces of one- 
year-old nood. Ihe plants are kept in a close, 
heated frame until the graft has taken and 
commenced to grow. A gardener will readily 
show you how the operaiion is performed. — 
(1 ■ ■■ 



A, Hughes. E«ler.) 




Melhodi qf Storage.— Apples 

ored in a cool, airy, and not 100 


should 
dry a pi 



hed linfil and roofed wi 
straw or reeds is an eMcellent store place for 
them. Apples keep best in semi-darkness in 
a temperature of 40 degrees ; not quite so well 
in one of 50 degrees, and not well at all in a 
temppraturp higher than this. Potatoes and 
parsnips may be stored on the iloor in the 
same shed as the apples, which, of course, 
should be placed on shelves, preferably in a 
single layer, though very little harm is done 
if they are piled up three or four layers high. 
Pears are best kept in a dry place at a tem- 
perature of 50 degrees to 55 degrees, unless i( 
is desired to keep Ihem as lon)> as possible, 
in which case they may be treated as advised 
for apples. The important thing is to avoid 
injuring the fruits that are to be stored. 
Onions must be kept in a dry room and con- 
veniently cool.— (to Zbtk, Swansea.) 

Strawberry CnHnre. — A reader declares that 
the modern system of cultivating strawberries 
is entirely wrong and against nature. He 
argues, with some show of reason, that 
natjre would not supply the old plants with 
young and vii^orous roots, if they deserved 
no better fate than to be taken up and thrown 
away. Further, he says that Ihe best results 
are obtained by dividing the old stools and 
planting the pieces as we do with most peren- 
nial plants. An ounce of fact, however, is 
worth a ton of theory ; and we should like 10 
know whether anyone is in the habit of win- 
ning prizes at any local show for strawberries 




Barrie & Brown's Bnlbs. 

ALL OARRIAQE AND PAOKINQ FREE. 

We hold larn quulltln of Bulba, Ihe flneat 
quality obtainable, coniequcntly are able to offer 
them ai the follawiog advaoiafeoui piicei. 



PRSBsIa, Kefricta Alba ... 
OLADiaLua. Bluihing Bride 

QRAPB HVAOINTH 

HTAOINTHS. 



Bedding, FiAett Mlied. to colou M • II 

IHia, EniTi.h Mind la • • 

Spaniih Mixed • • 

SpBuiib, 10 name and lolooi ... I lto< • 

IXIAt, haeil Hiied ... IS 9 » 

JO NO til Lt, Single Sweet Scented 

NAROIUUa 



.tingta VartaltM— 
Barri r i 



King of Daffodil! ■ > 



Double Incamp (Butler & Eigi)...! ■ 

RANUNOULUI, £nesl Mi.ed ... I • 

SCILLA ■IBBRIDA > • 

BNOWDROPS. 

DoiiWe or Single > 1 

Galantbui Elweill, Tbe Giant 

Snowdrop ,^ I • 

SPARAXlt, mixed 1 • 

TULIPI, ■Init^-Hlxed .„ -. 1 • 

D«lM»— Mlied 1 • 

WINTKII ADONITH 1 ■ 
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Bee-Driving. 



By R. BOAKES. Illustrated from photoerapbs by the Author. 

ALL work connected tt'ith bees is won- spare time, after his day's work, taken the The " buzz " which is heard foretells 
derfully interesting, and the more honey from as many as seven skeps in that they are getting a little angry at 
one has to do with these marvellous about three hours. Each time he went thus being disurbed in their extensive pre- 
and useful litle insects the more does one's through the following^ processes. parations for " rainy days." However, 

interest in them grow. But this pleasure The photograph No. i shows the bee- the driver takes no notice of these signs, 
is not th'e only benefit which we derive, driver beginning his interesting work, but quietly goes on with his work, 

TTie second photograph shows the next 
stage of the operation. It is called "close- 
driving" because of the fact of the two 
hives being so close together. Perhaps 
the reader will wonder why two hives are 
used, but the following description and 
the photograph will explain. 

The bee-driver takes the full hive, i.e., 
the skep, and places it mouth upwards 
upon the pail he has with him. He really 
rests it in the pail so that the skep stands 
firmly. It cannot be seen in the picture 
because the sack covers it. On the lop 
of this hive is placed an empty one, just 
as we might place together two basins, 
open end to open end, so as to make one 
compartment. 

The sack before-mentioned is used to 
wrap round the " join " of the two skeps 
to prevent any of the bees from escaping. 
The skewers are used to fasten both skeps 
together. When all is made secure the 

TliB bM-kecper txpnning hit worii Gently lapping It. dtiva tlie bass from tlw lower actual bee-driving commences. This is 

oi"dtiTiiig.'' to iiie upper Uve, nothing more than a gentle tapping with 

Che palms of the hand upon the outside 
from them. They are insects which, with .\s can be seen, he holds in his hands the of the under hive, as shown in photo 
only a few exceptions, give good profit hive from which he is going to drive the No. 2. 

to the bee-keeper. And the bee-keeper the bees and take honey. It is full of This tapping on the hivt- gradually 
may obtain these good returns without contb and honey, and the bees which made forces the bees in it to leave and go one 
going to the expense of buying new, up- it can be distinguished as tiny specks upon stage higher, that is. to the empty skep 
to-date hives. Indeed, I know a keeper of the masses of wax cells. fixed above. It is at this point that the 

bees who uses an old cheese-box in the 
place of the old-fashioned " skep." 

It is with these old-fashioned, straw 
skeps that the real " bee-driving " is con- 
nected. 

.^s the term implies, "bee-driving" is 
the art of driving bees from a " skep " full 
of bees, honey, and comb to an empty 
one, so that the honey from the full hive 
may easily be taken. 

By the following method there is no loss 
of " stock," there being no need 10 kill 
or even stifle the bees. 

But the reader may think that bees arc 
very awkward things to "drive," and so 
they are unless the " driver " goes the 
proper way to work. 

The operation is done with very few 
appliances, all that are necessary being a 

cloth (or sack), a few skewers, a pail, a '^'^ '''""TMhe^iH""' '""*™"' '^^'^ "' "" ""SU™" *^ •°''"' 

fairly large dish. and. of course, the usual 

" net " protection. With these all is Being used to his work, this bee-driver bees' sacrifice b made — they leave all. 
ready for " driving " the bees. does not have his hands and arms pro- It can easily be told whether or not (hey 

It does not need an experienced "hand" tected. Rome people wear gloves and are taking possession of their new house. 
to do this, as the process is very simple, fasten their slei-vrs over their wrists. Of A continual buzzing goes on all the time, 
and if the manipulator is sufficiently pro- course this docs not give such freedom of and this not only shows that they arc on 
tected from the angry insects it is a very action. The bees naturally wonder why the move, but that they are a litili' bit 
icasy matter to^take several hives of honey they are being moved and soon begin to annoyed besides. However, as a ri3^^ 
in a short time. The bee-driver shown in march about uneasily as if to inquire to they soon make up their mind* to setvle 
the accompanying photographs has. in his what place they are being taken. {Continued on page 3^6.) 
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Warhanl, Norfolk. 

" // Nature is the garment of God, it is As auiumn draws to winter the irrepres- whirr and skim over the distant hedge, one 
woven without seam throughout. . . . siWe cheeriness of the robin becomes more of the covey, rising with the rest by in- 
Those who see great gulfs fixed— and we marked and more delightful. 1 shall never stinctive habit, can execute no more than a 
hone aU begun by seeing them— end by forget how once, when a cold wind from frog-like jump above the surface of the 
seeing them filled up." the north-west brought a driving down- ground, owing to a broken wing, and then 

pBnFR^^oB Dhuwmond in " Ascent of Pour of rain, amid which I hurried home- sneaks along a furrow, liable to faU an 

Profbssor Dbummond m Ascent oi V^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^ shrubbery, disturbing easy prey to the Rrst vermin encountered. 
• • ft scores of sparrows from the shelter of This is the seamy side of sport, and even 

^ „P „, .„,,, „f „;„,„. Ki,H= f,„™ evergreens, whence they flew with wings the gamekeeper might have been touched 

THE great hosts of migrant birds from ^,^; •[^g ^^^^^^ ;„ (j^^ ^^^ j^, j^t^er re- by the experience which 1 have had more 
I Nora ay began to arrive on the Mst ( g single robin chose the moment of than once of seeing the return of a solitary 
coast on October 32^d this year, about ^^ ' ^ ''to jump upon a branch and lame bird, hobbling painfully into our 
a week Uter than usual. On niany pre- ^i'^.^ j^^^^^^' I^was as cheering as a garden, where the covey had been reared. 
vious days solitary hoodie crows had been « ^ g^ sometimes in But sport is sport, and you cannot have an 

seen and heard, croak.iy cawmg out the ^^ thunderstorm you may hear omelette without first breaking eggs. 

news that scores of thousands of other j^ ^_.^1 ^^j,^ ^^ ^^^^^ . . , » ' O 

hoodies and carrion crows. ji)d rooks, and . j .u . t j _ . „«j .1,,. • « ■» 

bird., and redwing,, were not l.r behind. 'I^"'"'""' overt™ .dversity. ., ^^ ^^^ ^^ „, q^,^,^ „ ^^.e ih. birds 

And all through the afternoon of October tt. , , , u _ i .u „i,-_'^ where they are plentiful into large com- 

amd hoodie Sow, went by in two. and Th" ,'''!'™. "" P?" ?/ "". "J'",* paniei. and if you wander quietly on an oil 
th.«e., with a few rooks ind iaekdaw,. mmt lor his harvest-tide silence .s short, j „„ j,, 5,,d, y„„ m,y „atch them 

Mi.sel-thrn.hes were mixed with them, and there ,s no day ,n autumn when you „^i„ n,;, dust-bath, by score, together. 
,00, and later came small companies of ";"? "« '"»■" ''"" "'?"',/"''°?,, Ti™ To get dose to a company of partridge, 1. 
blackbird, and redwingt The«i all =>>■'". ° ».''=^ "">' '°'?« "'^"""l an easy matter. Indeed, the habit of covey, 
.eemed lo be coming sirai|hl from the sea. ''P^^'V '' migration r. m progress and ,^ ^^,^^ approaching and then to rise 
and to be very weary. Peewit, were so ""«" .kvlark. are P»";"B- J<' i' '"o j.^^. ^ j „, e,p,„,i„„ „„der your feet 

tired that when the, had come to ground ""'' '<••"•■>'••" "»• '»'"> »' 'I"?' P™>; i, bad fir nerve, unuaed to country sight, 
you could pas. within a few yards of them. '^"' songsters rank among tne most ^^^ sound.. But to ob.erve partridge, at 
ind a kestrel which alighted upon a tele- J"«"ol«>n" o' bird,. Challenge .s the ,^^.^ ^^^^ ^„,, ,^,^ ,1,^^ ,„„ „ 

graph wire promptly lucked if head away '"'•'"' °' '" '""'^ ""'"• '^^'TT. '»•"» «'"■ HeW-glasses, and then stalk 
ind went to sleep in public. """"l" olo,es an anttphony -wh.ch to the ^ „refully. Or if you bear in mind 

,.eep p o c. human ear breathe, only sweetness and ,^^, ^ dust-bath at noin is essential to 

love After a hawk had p.s.ed over the ,^^ p^iridge', comfort you may lie up 

The blackbirds and redwings were evi- ,tubbles. and fluttered aU the birdfolk ^^^^ ^^^^ j^^^^ ^^ ^^,1^^ jt, ^^^^_ and 
dently longing for a rest, too; but they '>"•"•' *e other mornmg, every .kylark „j,^^ ^^^ ^^ ,^ ^^^-^^^ 
flew on aimleiBly overhead, not knowing •" '^ countryside seemed to be soaring ,' , , 

where to halt in a strange country, which above a„d singing his best and loudest; ^^^ ^^^^^ .^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^^^ 

they had reached so late that the resident '"1 there wa. httle of love for the hawk. j„„„„,';„ |,„t„ ground under the .hade 
blid. of their iKirt bad already retired into I guts,, in the ,ong, that they threw after ^, ^^^ hawihSrns, are the son of 
coppices and hedgerows for the night. But """■ ^ , ,^ places which they choose ; and here, in 

"7^ "°" •;■' '''™,"™ ''"fi'.'l''',!'Xt' Indeed, the int„duc.ion of the love theme E™"P« "hich represent the component 
hedge, or thni.h from an ivicd thicket, M,i,„„ij „„ „t, ■„ „, ,„ ^a,- fveys, all the company luiun.te m the 

,rtt^::braro"n~ali "ewer; fir"; »"■ Watch thej.^jiar staling on the dust, w;th_an .l»„do„m„,^.hri,^„^ 

:;S and cai,. gladly swooping down .»-■"■;' """'""'"■ wlir.^; 'Z^ "W- of their baih the likenes. 



ie. bo. at once all the weary bird, ™ ^ -" '"vJl^eTh i.XS^g «- •"*<> '^ the red grouse in similar c 

hearing overhead turned at the to alt the other .tarllnn-. in the biir cumstances. If you alarm them in t 

,.,u, and came gladly swooping down ^J^" £' , " S "Tth the fiilinf >""•> "' '1^'" ^'>' tke hkenes. to an ei- 

■h. shelter whence the friendly voice StubMiI^rlmpaJi™!,'', » tS. S <""■"-' >■ MEhtened by the douds of 

ne. Such noisy conversa lon then arose .„',„„ .11 kind, of bird,, which smoke-like duet which are .altered (rem 



between the newcomers and the residents, 



rowed notes from all kinds of birds, v 

Between tne newcomers anu me resiueiiis, t_- n .. i_ i *■ t 

such iarringofmissel-thrushes. Chattering l^^^hen' he is Sy'^pStTsii by^:^: P^""- -Birds which ar. energetic in 

of blackbirds, atjd ejaculations of red- ^„ f^_. ^^^^ j^.^ exertions are ^iniost-d^^t-bathing seldom bathe in water, and it 

wmgs and song-thrushes as 'h^V sorted ^ luetic ; but for purposes of wooing his has been supposed that the reason why 

themselves^ out that each succeeding Xi«y conversational note suffices. Even eating a skylark makes a cat sick is that 

party of migrants overhead heard it, and g^^nest slneimr insects the same rule ap- ^he bird never baihes in water. But 1 

came joyfully dropping down to join the ^j^ hold good; for a careful observ^ have known poaching cats, al^l which 

roost and add their voices to the hubbub. ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ^^,^ grasshopper drops have breakfasted daily upon partridges. 

It IS m this way I thmk, that our winter ^j, ^^^^ striking variations of his music who also never washed, without feeling 

migrants after iheir arrival always get approlches a female, using then the slightest unpleasant consequences, 

into mixed flocks, in which, however, th. PP._^ monotonous trill that never 

birds of each kind keep more closely to- ^ J^^ ^^ ^^^ .^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ Th^ ^p^,^^,^ constitutes himself an ex- 

gether. , , , "^ * ' ception to the bathing rule; as to most 

The partridge is, of course, a wild cr:^a- other rules, of bird-conduqt ; for he not 

Naturally, when they first arrive, like ture, because it is a natural product of the only washes himself with praisewordiy 

trippers in a strange land, they do not British soil; but its abundance is purely vigour, but also takes an almost indecent 

know where to go; though you may see artificial. The flocks of guinea fowl that pleasure in his dust-baths in the middle of 

that on general lines they make for are reared in the country, and have to be the road. 1 was once sitting upon a gate 

wooded country, but in nn aimless sort of shot for market, while at roost in thp and looking at a sparrow that was waUow- 

way, just as uninstrucicd human travellers trees, occupy a position exactly midway ing in a dry cart-track, sending up clouds 

in a strange place make tor any large between the barndoor fowl and the phea- with his shuffling wings and kicking the 

building in sight which looks like a hotel, sant, and the partridge is only one degree dust all over himself. He had just turned 

.\nd these arc generally just as glad as the more of a wild bird than the pheasant. One over to repeat the operation on the other 

birds to hear a familiar tongue. So in any cannot help, therefore, feeling humanity's side when— flip 1 — a shadow dipped 

foreign city you will find that aliens have reproach of inhumanity when in Autumn between the hedges, and a little swirling 

a'marked tendency to congregate in flocks, one so frequently sees a single bird or two cloud of dust was left Ln the middle of the 

though each nationality keeps closer com- of a covey that are feeding in the stubbles road, but no sparrow. A sparrow-hawCt 

pnny within the flock, exactly like our liini>ing painfully after its fellows, or when had passed and taken (he sparrow widi 

liiiHT birds. one notes how. as the others strongly him. 
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It is not often, however, that the spar- 
row is thus taken unawares and at a dis- 
advantage. More often the persistent 
rhorus of the sparrows, shouting "Ja-ja- 
ja-ja " in the shrubberies, whither they 
have dropped like a shower of stones from 
the neifjhbourirg roofs, is the warning to 
other birds that a hawk is about. Then 
you see compact squadrons of starlings 
wheel wide aloof, and finches (ling them- 
selves upon the wind to the horizon. Then 
the fighting missel-thrush issues, loudly 
"churring," from some tall tree; and the 
tocsin rings in the whole gamut of bird- 
voices from hedgerow and coppice — 
"Ware hawk 1 Ware hawk 1" 



dent shouting half a parish away, and 
straight across the sky they trail after the 
marauder, cawing and f);ipping at a great 
pace. Sometimes the whole flock take part 
in the hue and cry, sometimes only two or 
three mean business; but I am not sure 
■ that the hawk's worst time does not come 
when one solitary rook, for no apparent 
reason, devotes half an hour to hunting 
him from field to field with malevolent in- 
sistence. With ease the knife-winged bird 
of prey cuts a swift curve to this side or 
that, and evades the headlonfj swoops and 
dashes of the angry rook. But "Caw," 
siiys the rook, and— flap, flap, flap— 
"Caw" again, as he comes up with Ihc 
enemy at the corner, and sends him oil on 
another sweep. So they go, aslant and 
aloft, the hawk in curves and spirals, and 
the rook flapping hard behind, and cutting 
corners wherever he can, till the eye cin 
scarcely follow ihem as they drift high 
across country with the drifting wind. 
Pri-sently. however, " Caw— caw — caw," 
back comes the rook, flying straight and 
slow, full of importance and self-satisfac- 
tion. He has not killed the hawk : but he 
has " seen it off the premises," 

I believe it is mere exuberance which 
causes the rook to hunt the hawk in this 
wav; because he is always, at this season 
of the year, fond of exhibiting feats of 
fancy flying. Sometimes you will see 
half a score of rooks that seem to have 
gone mad, so absurd are the swoops and 
dives with which they folow each other 
from the sky, often accompanying a 
peculiarly comic»l descent with fantastic 
flourishes of the tail and guttural squeaks. 
These aerial acrobatics appropriately lake 
place sometimes when what is called a 
" school " of rooks breaks up in the upper 



The assembling of the " school " takes 
place when you see them on a fine day 
circhng round and round, higher and 
higher, until they seem almost invisible 
specks in the blinding sky, and the sound 
of their cawing falls soft and mellow on 
the ear. These sky-galherings are usually 
supposed lo he connected with love- 
making, but more probably the rooks are 
merely rising; alott, when di-iturbed from 
one place, until they are high enough to 
discover another safe feeding ground in 
the distance. For the " .school " always 
breaks up in the saine way, first one, then 
two or Ihree more, and then the whole 
crowd trailing down arros- th" sky in one 
diicction. until, with ihe various swoops 



and queer cries aforesaid, they all alight 
upon a field far removed from the spot 
above which they rose. This trick of cir- 
cling aloft at a great height is common 
to many birds, such as gulls and pigeons, 
which feed in companies, like the rooks, 
upcH) our cultivated, field;, and its utihty 
seems evident. 

E. Kay RobinaoB. 



"Petals Four." 

Do you know what I've heard say? 

Old folk tell it to this day 

(Standing by the water's edge 

Of Ihe watercress's bed). 

That all plants of peliili four 

No poison beat, no harm convey. 
Did you know that petals four 
Neither harm nor poison bote. 

This the reason I've heard lell 
(Standing by the roadside well), 
'TIS the Cross's mystic sign. 
One above and one below, 
One on each side, so they grow — 
As the pelals, so the Cross, 
In that mystic old world force 
Safety lies. 

Tell me, did you know before. 

Safety lies in petals four? 

M. V. G. Hi;nt. 



PropoMd HctJey NatnraUtt FI«U CInbr 
ABIlalod LiulM, elc— A cordial invitation is 
given to all young naturalists lo attend a meet- 
ing to inaugurate the above club on Saturday 
evening, November 10th, at 7.30 p.m., in the 
Heeley Wesley Institute, Albert Road, Heeley, 
Sheffield. All nature students will be wel- 
comed. Signed on behalf of the promoters, 
Herbert H. Booker, Bernard H. Rose, William 
W. Warrender. 

Tbe B.E.N.A. Badge— At last 1 am able 
to present the design for this much-discussed 
badge; and I am afraid that 1 cannot shift, 
the responsibility for it upon other shoulders. 
Many excellent sketches and suggestions iveref 
sent in ; but none of them seemed to lie pi- 
aclly what was wanted. To bring the magic 
letters "B.E.N.A." into starry, cross-wite 
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B.EJ4.A. 

(British Empire Naturalists' Association.) 

ObjMU and Alan at Um AmmIbIIoii.-— Rradcig 

may obliio n suiemenl of these bj enclosing as 
addfeised envtlope and i«o loose faalfpenoj 

Atwlloulni lor MamMrAlp.*— RcgnAi rcadeci 






inilini 



rinai nolt. on tht printed hiii in aider to keep 
the lalter up lo due, itnlil Ihe nen tiit is publisheiT 

B.E.N.A. FitDd.— This small fund, con- 
sisting of \'oluntary subscriptions from mem- 
bers, has been established 10 defray the ex- 
penses which are inevitable in carrying on an 
.Association in which no fees are charged for 
membership. Amount previously acknow. 
ledged. ^11 OS. 4d. Amounts since received : 
2S. 6d., J. Lawrence, Birmingham; los., Mrs. 
Hitchins, Florence, Italy; is. iid., N. Sta- 
iham. Piedmont, W. Virginia; 4d., Mr. C. 
W. Smith; is., J. G. Stone, Bristol. Total, 
£!> .7s. .d. 

Special Advantage for Membera. — I am glad 
to be able lo announce itiat Messrs. Dollond 
and Co., the well-known makers of field- 
glasses. lelesTOpes, microscopes, and other 
optic.ll instrumenis, have agreed to allow a 
special di.scount o( len per cent, on any pur- 
chases made from them by members of the 
B.E.N.A. This applies to all their branches : 
1 13. Chcipsldp, E,<:, ; 36, l.udgate Hill, E.G. ; 
■- OH Bro.id Street. E.G.; 223, Oxford 
Strppt, W. : and 5, Northumberland Avenue, 
W.C. >fembprs making purchases in person 
should be prepared to show their card of mem- 
bership. In making purch.ises bv post Ihe 
name and address will, of course! suflire as 
proof of membership. 

Messrs. Dollond will very shortly produce 
special oallirns of microscopes and pocket 
magnifiers for the use of noturalists 



in the ( 

or heaviness in Ihe small space at diipo.i.il — 
these were the needs which poverned the 
general idea. Honest and friendly critics 
assure me that in the design here preisriiled 
we have managed to achieve something le^ulv 
good. 

PretervalloD of Rare Ffanli.— Mrs. A. G. 

, Nicholson, .^shfieid, Churih Road. Bourne- 

[ mouth, is able to answer the question whether 
the variegated simethis (5. bUotor) silll exists 

. in its solitary British locality near Houme- 
mouth as she has seen several specimen'; in 

: flower there this summer. As, however, build- 
ing operations are dangerously approaching 
the spot, she writes : " 1 will speak 10 the 
President of our local ' Natural Science So- 
ciety ' and see if anything can be done 10 
preserve it." 

CUIdrcD'i HoUdayi neit Year The follow- 
ing country memtiers hope to be able 10 iirl 
as guides on country rambles next ye;ir (o 
some of the holiday children who niay be si-nt 
to their neighboui+ood from the cilies: — Mr. 
Consuelo Walker, The Common, CrjinleiRh; 
Mr. E. Kay Robinson, Warham, Wells. Nor- 



folk. 

[It is hoped that this list of names will grow 
long ; because there is no calculating the good 
that may be done by a little friendly talk (o 
these town-children about Ihe common ob- 
jects of the country.— E. K. R.] 

Dlilribntlon of Speclmcnt. — The following 

additional member is willing to undertake ihe 
distribution of any natural bislorv specimens 
which members have to spare -.—To Schools in 
ThomUy District, Co. Durham—]. W. Bell, 
Henry Street, Thornley. R.S.O., Co, Durham. 

Local StCIttuitl.—Soulhaniplon Dislrict : 
Miss O. Stuart-Menteth, Rownhaiiis .Mount, 
near Southampton. 

Matnal Help.— E. Tanner, 40, Eynham 
Road. Wormwood Scrubbs, W., aged 17, 
would like to hear from others in ihe nel,i,'h- 
bourhood who are interested in repiiles, fislie-t, 
etc., and would share with him Ihe ctwt of 
hiring a small shed or greenhouse where such 
creatures could be kept. 

SPECIAL ANKOUNCEMENT. 

The CouNTRV-SiDK for Novembfr i^lh ■j'l/i 
he a special enlarged nuniber, and vjill br 
published al Ihreefrncc. II icill be pmfuselw 
illuslraled. and n'ill contain many iniporlani 
arlirles by experts. Full piirticiilars in.vl 
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Bee- Driving. 

(Continued from Page J33.) 
themselves, at which (loint there is no 
more need for tapping, the "driving" 
itself having ended. 

A few bees are bound 10 be left upon the 
comb as if they arc unwilling to leave. 
When, however, they feel the warmth and 
air they soon fly off and leave the comb 
quite clear. The new hive, with the bees 
in ii, is placed on the stand from which 
the other was taken to be furnished as was 
the old one. The inmates do not moan 
over their fate, but begin with all speed 
on their nuw work. 

The ■ne.\t picture. No. 3, gives a good 
idea of the arrangement of the combs in 
a skep. As will be seen, all stray bees 
have gone off the comb leaving it clear. 
At first sight one would think that the 
combs would easily come from the hive, 
but on attempting to take them out tho 
contrary would be noticed. It takes 8 
grem deal of pulling and cutting round 
the fixed ends to free them. 

No. 4 -^hovvs the " driver " taking out 
the combs. After this is finished there 
remains very little to do. The honey mutt 
be taken out of the combs. This is done 
bv breaking them into pieces, pladng in 
a muslin strainer, and allowing the honey 
lo drain through into a big jar or pan. 
.Subsequently the honey is placed in smaller 
jars, tied down and labelled. 

Tiie Week's V/iU Liie in 
Pictures. 

[See page 341.) 

THE chief reason why gamekeepers and 
others insist upon shooting or trap. 
ping the useful kestrel (1) may be 
that they do not properly distinguish it 
from the i.parrow-hawk in immature 
plumnije and attribute to it the other's 
raiages, .\dult specimens of sparrow- 
hawk and kestrel are so very different in 
colour — the former being slate-grey above 
and whitish grey below, while the latter 
is brown above and fawn below — ^that one 
gels into the habit of supposing every 
brownish hawk, of which one only catches 
.1 passing glimpse, to be a kestrel. But 
the young sparrow-hawk is brown instead 
of slaic-grcy above ; and may be very often 
mistaken (or the kestrel, when surprised 
in acts of violence such as that shown in 
the picture. ■Nevertheless it is easily drs- 
tinjiuishcd by its shoM wings and cunning 
flight, whereas the kestrel, soaring and 
hovering aloft on long pinions, seenis con- 
scious of innocence in Ihc way it courts 
attention. Another distinguishing mark 
is the white mottling which is shown on 
the back of the head, of the young sparrow- 
hawk in Ihe picture — which had, by the 
way, SI ized a rabbit in a wired enclosure 
whence it could not find a way out. 

2. It is a common error to imagine that 
the small boys who go fishing with a bent 
pin and =; pickle bottle are " catching 
minnn-AS." .^s a matter of fact Iheir 
qu' rry is Ihe stickleback ; the minnow 
bring comparatively quite a high-class 
fish. -Somviimcs. indeed, il has been taken 
seven inches long; and it belongs to the 
genus of " white fish " which includes the 
roiich and chub and dace. In spite of 
th"s rc'ationship, however, the minnow is 
seldom itself (he object of the angler's 
tjuesl. Instead it is netted and Uied as 



live bait. In a state of nature the min- 
now lives in shoals in running shallow 

3. At first one is inclined to be sur- 
prised that a man like Darwin should have 
found earth-worms worthy of years of 
study; but, without reading his work on 
the subject, a very litfle observation con- 
vinces one that earth-worms have a large 
share of intelligence. The little mounds 
shown in the picture, for instance, have 
been made by worms during an autumn 
night, dragging (alien leaves and leaf 
stalks into their burrows, so that they not 
only barricade the entrance against frost 
and enemies, but also provide a store of 
food. Little by little the whole material 
of the barricade will be dragged into the 
burrow and eaten. At olher times worms 
may be seen dragging stones to the 
mouths of their burrows, to close them, as 
with a lid, against their worst enemies, 
the grubs of predaceous beetles. 

4. Yarrow, or milfoil, looks very un- 
like the daisy, dandelion, or thistle; but 
it belongs 10 the same " composite " 
family nevertheless ; for each of the tiny 
white flowerheads which go to make up 
the flat-disks of white blossom in the pic- 
ture is made up of a bundle of minute 
florets. WFy the plant is called "Yarrow" 
we do not know for certain, but "milfoil" 
(meaning "thousand leaf"), from its Latin 
name, "millefolium," refers, of course, to 
the way in which the plant's fe.ilhery leaves 
are cut up into innunle^.^blc segments as 
fine as green threads. Its other Latin name, 
"Achillea," is said 10 be due to the use 
of the plant by .^chilles as a cure for 
wounds. Although the white (it is some- 
times pisk) of [he yarrow is not pure 
enough to be of decorative use. neverthe- 
less this common wayside bloom is very 
welcome in November when flowers are 
so very, very few, 

5. Lichens belong to a part of botany 
which comparatively few people care to 
study; because, instead of interesting and 
beautiful flowers which we can admire 
with the naked eye, we have to resort to 
Ihe lens to discover the apolhecia. sperma- 
gonia, pyenldia, lirella^, podetia, excipula. 
etc., etc., by which lichens increase and 
multiply. Some day perhaps all thi>i 
specialised jargon will be reduced lo good 
general English, but meanwhile there are 
some common lichens which we need no 
scientific knowledge to recognise at sight. 
One such is the greybeard lichen, Usnea 
barbala. illustrated here. 

British Wild I-ife StereograT>hs 

ThicE series of icd vieoi each. Any jet icd> 
po5I free 011 rfcfipt o[ hall-a.ciown. 
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Additions to the Natural 
History Moseum. 

Br R. Lydckk*'. 

JO the naturalist Ihe most interesting 
■ addition to ihe exhibiled series of 
mammals is ihe head of a new ante- 
lope from the south-western disirict of 
the Biihr-cl-Ghazal province of the Soudan, 
presented by its discoverer, Captain P. E. 
Vaughan, of Ihc Egyptian Army. This 
antelope, which has been named Cobus 
Vaugbaiii, belongs to the group of kobs, 
which are smaller relatives of the waler- 
bucks. and are frequently foxy red in 
colour, with or without a light ring round 

Iherc is, however, a species— the white- 
eared kob {Cobus leucolis) of Ihe northern . 
Bahr-el-GhaA-tl and While Nile— in which 
the old bucks have the ears and much of 
the face, as well as patches on Ihe chin 
and throat, pure white, while the rest of 
the coat of the upper parts is blackish 
brown. 

, The new species has a similar type of 
colouring, but the whole of the dark areas 
are fosy red in place of blackish in the old 
bucks. Its special interest lies in the fact 
that it indicates a transition in Ihe matter 
of colouring between the typical chestnut 
species and Ihc white-eared kob. Its 
habitat is, moreover, the country almost 
exactly intermediate between the homes 
of the otiier two species. The specimen 
has been placed in one of the wall cases 
of the west corridor. 

The general public will, however, in all 
probability, be more interested in a case 
of British rats and mice, intended eventu- 
ally for the British saloon (now being re- 
painted), but temporarily placed in the 
vestibule leading from the central hall lo 
the fish gallery. 

On the base of one side ot this case are 
shown specimens of the brown and the 
i^lack rat, mounted as if burrowing out- 
side a garden shed, while on the sloping 
shelf above has been modelled a hedge- 
bank on which are seen several long-tailed 
field-mice, both of the ordinary kind and 
of the larger variety known as Mus sylva- 

Behind these rats and mice the case is 
divided in two by a vertical partition, on 
the opposite side of which is a miniature 
corn-field with harvest-mice. On the side 
are shown three specimens of the British 
race of the species — chf»racterised by Ihe 
chestnut colour of the fur of the upper 
parts — climbing up ripe wheat-stalks. 
among which a few scarlet poppies have 
been introduced with excellent effect. 

To the right is a clump of green corn 
with a family parly of Ihe Japanese race 
of the harvest-mouse and the nest sus- 
pended ^mid the stalks. 

These Japanese specimens have been in- 
troduced to illustrate the wide geo- 
graphical range of the species, and to 
show Ihat ihe Japanese race is distin- 
guished by the sepia-colour of the coat. 

A fine male and the head of a female of 
the black-lailed deer of British Columbia 
--Ihe gift of Mr. W. R, Thompson— repre- 
sent an interesting species not previously 
shown lo the public. 

Another addition to Ihe deer series is Ihe 
head of a .South .American marsh deer re- 
markable for n number of supplementary 
tines to the antlers. It was presented by 
Mr. A. F. Vans .^gnew. 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



Correspondcnis wilt greatly oblige by writing 
en lint sn/e ni ihc paper only. 

The Red Adder.— Sir,— Many years ago now 
I heard of the red adder being; seen at Abber- 
Icy Valley, near Kidderminster, h would be 
inleresling to know if any of your readers have 
seen or heai-d o( one l>eing seen there of late 
years.- Yours, etc., A. Pahkeh, West Brom- 

tterelordiUre Nalnral History.— Sir.— Can 
any of your correspondehts give nie any inlor- 
mation o( interest regarding Che quadrupeds 

of the county, the occurrence of ur " 

species, or the variation of colour in 

ones. Also information as to the occurrence 

of Ihe horseshoe bat? — Yours, etc., NoRTIi 

UOCNTRV N.«fBALIST. 

The liidiutriMu Slarllag.— Sir,— I was very 
interested in Ihe account, with photograph, of 
the industry of starlings, because I can recol- 
lect that when I was a boy starlings attempted 
to fill up a space between the slate roof and 
the attic ceiling: of our farmhouse. On one 
occasion we found there a targe heap of hay 
and straw— chiefly the latter, which the 
starlings had carried thert. straw by straw, 
w'th, apparently, no other purpose than that 
which actuated Mark Twain's Blue Jay — to 
lill up a vacuum. The he.ip lay immediately 
under a hole in the roof and close to the end 
wall of the house. There was. however, no 



Your 



of 



either 



. build 
any egjfs 
B re wood. 
KcilTcli and Water. 

Sir,— In 

Thb Counthv-Sidb 
few weeks ago I find an 
answer to a query re- 
specting Che necessity 
of water for a kestrel. 
I have had a kestrel for 
two years and And that, 
although not a thirsty 

and if not supplied will 

When supplied with a 
'bath, of which the bird 
i* enceedingly fond, it 
generally takes a drink 
first. Thi$ may interest 
Tour correspondent. — 

Yours, etc., P. G. ttu 

1-iNE. Wimbledon. 

Cmetty to Hounds.— Sir.— \'o doubt all will 
agree that hunting the hare is a cruel sport ; 
but I think the worst cruelty is in the breaking 
of the dogs. I myself had always a love for 
following the hounds and have done so scores 
of times ; but the other morning 1 got a 
lickener. Some of the pack, being young 
dogs, broke away From the rest and chased 
a sheep. Of course the whip followed and 
drove off the do^s. When all were together 
again he took the one which was ringleader 
by the tail and commenced to strike the dog 
with Ihe bull end of his hunting crop as hard as 
he possibly could, striking the poor animal 
about 100 times, all the while the dog howled 
ind wriggled. 1 never witnessed surh a flog- 
ging before. I should have thought that one- 
tenth would have been enough. I spoke to a 
friend about it and he told me that a few 
days previously he himself had seen some dogs 
punished. He said the whip look off his coat 
and laid into the dog as hard as he could, 
and when he was getting tired his mate also 
took a crop and both went on together. The 
dog afterwards was a pitiable object. This 
kind of thing is allowed by Ihe master of the 
hunt, il being no doubt the orthodox method 
of training Ihe dogs ; but could not some other 
method be found ?— Yours, etc., VV. C. Has- 
aos, Brimsrall, Chorley. Lanes. 



Pond Llle near Londm.— Sir, — The other 
day 1 went a.fishing on the Basingstoke Canal, 
and had a very successful day, Riling my 
bottles with Crislatella, Flumalella, Paludi- 
cella, Laclnularia, and Volvox, besides com- 
moner objects. 1 was especially pleased, how- 
ever, 10 find a colony of Cordylophora, which 
[ fancied only existed in brackish waters, as 
1 believe it was originally a marine hydro- 
zoon, and has gradually migrated up estuaries. 
I have heard of'ils being found in the London 
Docks, and Mr. Bolton, of Birmingham, gets 
them, he has told me, from the brackish waters 
in Cheshire. One of the old lock gates was 
literally covered with large colonies of the 
beautiful Cristate) la, and Flu ma tell a was 
abundant on willow moss. Perhaps some of 
your readers might like to know of this fish- 
ing ground. — Yours, etc., W. D. D., Rich- 
mond, Surrey, 

A Commoa Error. — Sir, — I am enclosing a 
photograph of the old English black rat {ilus 
rallus), I was fortunate enough to secure the 
animal whilst In Scotland a few weeks ago. 
The specimen in question was obtained on a 
farm in Ihe counly of Dumbartonshire, N.B.. 
and, although 1 made extensive inquiries, I 
could not hear of anyone who had seen one 
previously. It would be of great interest if 
your readers in various parts of the British 
Isles will keep a sharp look out for any signs 
of this rare species, as possibly it may be 
breeding with us again. If you look closely 
at Ihe tail you will see marks where no doubt 



The advantage is they cannot move about and 
injure each other, the plants keep them moist 
and well and quite safe for hours. The dis- 
advantage of conveying them home in water 
jars is that they would be rendered sick and 
poor aquarium specimens. Then, again, if iC 
is necessary to take a conveyance home the 
jolting of the vehicle knocks them about and 
the water gels heated and Ihe death roll is 
heavy. Of an ordinary dredging outlit, i.e., a 
basket with two 2 !b. and (wo 4 lb. glass jars 
filled with waler and specimens the weight is 
very considerable and makes your pleasure a 
toil. On the other hand, two tin boxes 7 in. by 
4 in. by 3 in, deep will carry more specimens 
safe and well and as cool as If they were in 
their natural element. On arrival home the 
first thing lo do is Co empty the boxes into 
large earthenware dishes so that we may see 
small types that have been on the plants. We 
must not put more water into the dishes than 
will barely float the plants, and should remove 
the plants as we thin out the larger types, 
until all the plants left float in the centre of 
the dish, leaving a margin all round c( clear 
water for the smaller specimens, nhich can be 
picked out at leisure through Ihe week. I 
think it possible lo exchange live specimens 
by this mode.— Yours, etc., C. B. Ckoss, 
Ketvinhaugh, Glasgow. 



Operation a 



■ CalerplUar Sir,— Having 

:alerpillars of the puss moth 

Ilia) 1 found one had four 

eggs of an ichneumon. 



rceps as 
e laid 01 



the 



eggs 
II side 



KiU«d by HIsUke. 



' spedmen gf tht old £agUih black r^ 



of the skin of the 1 
liillar, I then removed 
il to a cage by itself., 
Ii appeared none the 
n\irse (or the operation, 
.tlthough it lost a litllr 
blood. It soon fed, and 
iMo or three dnys after 
stiun up. A few days 
ago I opened the cojpim 
and found a perf<rt 



V..U 



the common rat molested it, and the tip 
of the tail was bitten comptelely off, {The 
foregoing letter illustrates an error which is 
very frequently made by people who mistake 
the blackish brown flir of the common water- 
vole, or water-rat. for that of Ihe old black 
rat. Except in colour, however, there is really 

mals. The e.irs of the water-vole, as may be 

its fur. Those of the old black rai. on the 
iilher hand, are very large and conspicuous. 
Similarly the tail of the black rat is peculiarly 
long and tapering, while that of the water- 
vole, as shown in the picture, is rather short 
and terminates abruptly. My correspondent, 
who contributes the photograph as that of a 
black rat, opines. Indeed, that the tail has 



t by 



but 



Transport ol Aqnatlc L1I«.— Sir,— My ex- 
perience for a considerable time now has been 
to bring home all my water specimens, fish and 
insects, also shells, packed in tin boxes «ith 
water plants al the bottom, ne.tt a row of 
specimens, and so on till the box is full. 1 
h.ive found the above mode of collecting and 
conveying them home Ihe safest «ay by far. 



RUCK, Soulhlown. Great Varmoulh. 

Seeds Sprenllttg in PrHlti.— Sir,- Althoii.ah 
the subject of " Sprouting Lemon Pips " U of 
great interest, the cause is evidently ncit such 
a problem as fellow-readers think, l.ast 
autumn I hung a large vegetable marrow up 

for use until early in May, during which lime 
it had turned very yellow, buC only lost two 
pounds in weight. When opened I found sonic 
of the seeds had produced plants nearly si\ 
inches in length. Vcl a gmiler surpri-- 

water, they attained a wonderful growth of 
nine lo twelve inches in less than a week. 
Now, no light could, I am sure, ponelrate 10 
the seed. Bui two simple facts remain, v'z,, 
the weight of the marrow had decreased two 
pounds, and, secondly, the captive plants were 
of the same colour as those of which the seed 
are planted in the earth before their growth 
reaches the light.- Yours, etc., J. J. Towns, 
llolbeach. — (Several correspondents report 
similar cases : hul they do not touch Ihe ques- 
tion rnised, which was — how the first leaves of 
sprouting lemon pips become bright green 
inside the parent lemon, ance Ihe green 
colour of plants is due to chlorophyll, nn|l( > 
chlorophyll needs lighl for its production. — 
Eo.] 
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The Manh Warbler In Norfolk.— Sir,— Nor- 
folk curiously enough, in spite of the many 
■dmirable nesling sites which that country 
offers to marsh loving and semi-aquatic species, 
bad no record of the marsh warbler breedini; 
in the county before the present year. This 
season, whilst staying with a friend near 
Fa1<enham early in June, one of his sons 
brought me some eggs taken on May asth 
which I recognised as without doubt belong- 
ing to this species. The district includes a 
considerable area of fen and marsh lands, and 
bordering the river Wensum, one piece of 
bog being practically im island accessible only 
through the garden of the water mill. It is 



Bggt ot th« Harih Warbler. 



about five acres in extent and very wet and 
treacherous. Thickly studded with high tus- 
se grass, some quite the height 



allied to our pestiferous scale, which pass in Tbc Mongooie'i Method*. — Sir, — We have a 

and out through the hole referred to. Failure small liind of mongoose or ichneumon from 

of the tig crops of California a few years ago Lamu, north of Mombasa, in British East 

were due to the absence of these insects. Africa. It is of the small species, beiaj about 

When branches ol Smyrna tigs were inter- eight inches from tip of nose to root of tall; * It 

liiccd with the South American species the is a very interesting pet. It lives on mul, 

coccidct swarmed from the laller into the im- cooked or uncooked, mice, which it catche» 

mature fruit of the cultivated kinds, although and kills so quickly (hat they cannot run more 

this exact reason for perfection was not fully than a few inches with two yards' start. 'I'he 

realised, it being thought that some other mongoose scratches about the lawn and j.ulls 

qualification was responsible for success. The out leather jackets and grubs, which it eats, 

flowers of the fig — each little thread directed as well as snails. If you give it a small bird's 

towards the middle of the very ciear photo on egg it picks it up in its mouth and breaks 

page tj, September 15th, has five distinct it with its teeth, and then sucks out the in- 

petala. The " male " flowers have three, and side, but if it is a large egg, about ns big 

from them project the same number of anthers as a tiantam's egg, which it cannot get into 

an*] stamens, white each " female " protrudes its mouth, it takes it to its box and snoots 

a single thread or style. These flowers are the egg tretween its back legs with its front 

cnarming microscopical objects, and for every legs against its box and thus cracks it and 

one of the " seeds " a " female " semi-trans- sucks out the inside. — Yours, etc., R. E. A. 

parent minute flower has existed. — Yours, etc., Diespecker, Adstock House, Winslow, Bucks. 

jAUHs Scott. Fig Plant In Cinder Path.— Sir,— With refer- 

Harltiu and Kestrel. — Sir, — I witnessed, at ence to fig plant appearing in cinder path, 

Oulton Broad on Septeml>er i8th, midday, see The Coontbv-Side of October (ith, 

what was probably a start on their migration I h«ve an exact parallel in my own garden, 

journey of a large flock of martins. They 1 have quite recently observed a fig plant 

circled up into the blue directly overhead till springing up in a cinder path [aid down five 

lost to sight, even through a powerful pair of or six years ago. Xhere are no tig trees in the 

glasses. They were accompanied by a kestrel neighbourhood, and I do not think it comes 

who apparently went to wish them " Bon from the English-grown fig, but from the im- 

voyage " or else make a late breakfast off ported fig, which we rarely buy, and when 

one of them, for when he had reached an we do the major portion is generally thrown on 

immense height and was a mere speck in the the rubbish heap, where they are probably 

sky he suddenly closed his wings and shot back eaten by birds, and the undigested seeds — or 

(o earth again. — Yours, etc., H. M*crath, corbels — voided in due time. I find an old 

Yarmouth. cinder path a fine nursery garden for many 

The ThornbBck Crab. — Sir,^The " thorn- seeds, hollyhocks, especially, luxuriating in il. 

back " crab (Maia squinado) is remarkable in —Yours, etc., C. H. RUSSEU., 71, Cromwell 

many ways, but chiefiv on account of its spider- Roa_d, Widbledon. 

like shape and iU peculiarly untidy appear- "" "" "" 



of B 



D Ihre 



In many places these are so closely placed 
as to allow only sufficient room to pass be- 
tween, and the graceful water avens (Geant 
thaU) and marsh ferns grow luxuriantly upon 
their sides. Il was on one of these tussocks 
at the height ^f about two feet from the 
ground Ihat the nest was placed. Only three 
eggs had been laid, and unforlunately the 



But this untidiness 

jealously cultivated, and for a purpose. It is, 
in short, a life-saving device. Deprived by 
nature of any adequate, weapons of offence, 
it has, in common with a few allied species, 
adopted the ingenious device of fastening to 
its body fragments culled from its immedia'- 



Flower-coloari and Bees. — Sir, — Enclosed 
please find a few flowers of an accidental 
variety of the scarlet runner bean. {These 
were partly red, shading to white. — Ed.) 
They are apparently those of the "painted 
lady." However, nearly all the flowers uf thi» 
individual plant were red except those grow- 
iety of the s: 



unable 



e this 



The eggs ol ihe marsh warbler are, howe( 
50 distinct from those of any other species as 
lo l«ive no doubts of their identity. Dr. 
Sharpe describes these as " being of a china 
while, or greenish white ground colour, with 
Ihe underlying markings of violet or purplish 
grey, very strongly developed, and quite as 
prominent as the overlying spots. These con- 
sist of greenish brown blotches, somelimes 
light brown, with purplish black spots in 
strong contrast." In a letter 1 received from 
Mr. J. H. Gurney, president of the Norfolk 
and Norwich Naturalists' Society, he informs 
me that the marsh warbler had not been pre- 
viously reported as breeding in Norfolk, al- 
ihough the late Mr. W. Bond believed them 
t>^ have nested at Rollesby in 1S6S. It is 
hiHtily probable, however, from the close like- 
ness which this species bears to the reed war- 
bler and the nature of its breeding haunts, 
ihat ihe marsh warbler is of far more frequent 
occurrence, both in Norfolk and other coun- 
lics, than is generally supposed. — Yours, etc., 
A. P. Mackun. 

How FIgi arc Fertilised.— Sir.— With regard 
to Ihe opening into a tig cavity being closed 
wilh scales (page 15, September isth), that 
(hii is scarcely so normally can be proved by 
immersing a dried and flattened fig in a glass 
of ivaler, when, in a short time, on account 
ol the water entering through the hole, Ihe 
fruit will swell out to its original pear-shaped 
s'izc. On the mailer of Ihe seeds being only 
carpels, this can be refuted by squeeiing a 
few betwpen two microscopical slides carefully, 

veal^ a coolained round seed, proclaiming the 
" seed " to be a " nut." Figs — at anv rate 
■ wild spent " " 



Hidings whereby it is enabled 10 conceal bean. Bees have been very busy visiting the 

Itself eflectually from observation and so escape Rowers of both varieties, but I cannot find 

enemies. Taking a piece of weed, for ex- any flowers of the white variety showing any 

ample, in its two pincers it deliberately tears marks of red. What I think to be strange 

this across, just as we would take a piece of is that the flower-buds of this red runner were 

paper in the two hands and tear it across, pure red. After opening the lower lobes turned 

One end of one of these pieces is then brought pink, and alter repeated visits by the bees 

to the mouth and chewed up. It is then taken became a pinkish white, as shown in enclosed 

out and the softened end is rubbed carefully examples. I do not think Miss Osborne's sur- 

over the surface of the body, or one of the gpslion should be dismissed until further ob- 
legs, until 
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—Yours, etc., J. G. Keule«*ns 
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Nature Records of the Week. 

(S*Bt to by R«ailBr< irf "TbeConntry-Slde.") 

Blrdi on Mlgraflan. 

HausE-UARTiNs. — Norihwich, Cheshire, Oc- 
tober 7— (G. Owen.) Aldershol, October 8th, 
—(Mrs. F. Gibson.) Still at Horsham, Sus- 
sei, October iglh.— (Rev. L, H. White.) Near 
Margate, October i6th.— (Rev. H, Woolsey.) 
West Lothian, October «oth.— (H. D. Simp- 

CoRMORANls. — Two arrived at Quorn Reser- 
voir, Leicester, on October 16th ; wind S.E,— 
(O. M. Dixon.) One roosted on a pinnacle 
of King's College Chapel, Cambridge, earlj 
in October, until shot. — (W. Moore and 

Sft-Ai.Lows,— Norlhwich, Cheshire, October 
7th.— (G. Owen.) Aldershol, October nth.— 
(Mrs. F. Gibson.) Still at Horsham, Sussex, 
on October igih.- (Rev, L, H. White.) Near 
Margate, on October i6th.— (Rev. H. Wool- 
<n:) West Lotliian, October 20th.— (H. D. 
Simpson.) 

Wtw Geesb,— Two seen flying over Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, on October nth.— (C. F, 
R. N. Weston.) 

Rbdwincs .—Heard passing over Croydon, ' 
Surrey, late at night on October 4th.— ' 
(Chameleon.) 

Notes fbom North Norfolk. — October 
23nd-24th, great numbers of roolts, hoodie- 
crows, jackdaws, redwings, starlings, peewits. 
skylarks, yellowhammers, tree-sparrows, and 
other birds constantly arriving.— (E. K. R.) 

OspHEv Shot.— It is with great regret that 
we hear of an osprey having been shot on 
October 6th, near Stourporl Bridge, Worcs. 

The Rusnc Bunting I saw was at Chapel 
St. Leonards, in Lincolnshire — not Mansfield 
as printed.— (J. Whitaker.) 

Magpies. — Flock of about 10 seen near Bel- 
fast on October T4th.— (R. K. R.) 

IxiNG-TAiLED TiTS. — A Small flock at Brox- 
bourne, Herts, on October 13th.— {W, E. 
Avery.) 

Fieldfares. — A small Qock near Selbj. 
Yorks, on September isth.— (S. H. Smith.) 
One at Winsford, Cheshire, October 20th. — 
(P. E. GrifBths.) 

Notes from East Fife and West Lothian. 
— I,.ittle stint seen September 18th; curlew 
sandpiper September 15th, 18th, and 17th; 
great crested grebe (on sea) September iind ; 
whinchat September ilsl; redstart September 
30th : gannets left coast at end of September ; 
velvet scoten September 15th ; arctic ^ua 
three times during September.— ^H. D. Simp- 
son. A. Urquhart. and R. B, Whyle.) 

London Notei. 

Crueltt to Gulls, — I am very sorry to, 
hear of insane cruelty perpetrated by men and 
boys in St, James's Park, throwing to the 
gulls sprats through which a Spike is stuck, 
so that the birds either cannot swallow the 
food or are choked. 

Yellow Wagtail, — Seen flying, chased by 
sparrows, over London Bridge on October 
18th.— (E. Jennings.) 

Great Spotted Woodpecker. — Seen from 
April jolh to zjth on Hampstead Heath,— {W. 
E. Avery.) [This announcement was withheld 
from publication to ensure of the bird's escape 
from collectors.] 

Freshwater Snails. — Taken from the lake 
in St. James's Park recently -.—PlanorbU 
tvrlex. Limnaa peregra, Bilhynia lentacvtala, 
Valvala piscinalia. Sphariuin corneum. — 
(G. D, H, Carpenter.) 

lBcr««M or DeeretM ot Blrdi. 

Coots, KiNOFisneRS, and Redshanks more 
numerous this year near Stone, Staffs.— (P. C, 
Dutlon.) 

Herons unusually rare near Glasgow this 
year.— (J. S. Crawford.) 

Corncrakes very scarce this year in the 
Cleveland district of Yorks.— (S. Cook, 
Middlesbrough.) Also scarce at Tow Law in 
Durham.— (W H. A. Atkinson.) Also near 
Glasgow,— (J. S. Crawford.) 



Lftte Hettt. 

Sanduartins. — A pair feeding their young 
on September 8th, at Ackworlh, Yorks.— 
(Miss P. H. Arundel,) 
Harked Birds. 

Rook, with primaries of both wings pure 
white, seen at Denton, Lanes., about October 
i4th.-{J. W. Oliver.) 
BattorlllM and Mothi. 

SiLVBR-STRiPBD Hawk Moth {CeltHo) taken 
at Horsham on October i6th.---(Rev. L. H. 
White.) 

PUPA-DIOOINO. — Forty-seven chrysalids taken 
from the roots of a single sycamore.— {F. J. 
Tampin.) 

Other InMCts. 

Beetles (Prianas coriarius) taken on August 
29th at LosiwithieJ, Cornwall.— {R. Denham.) 
PUnto. 
Dear Mr. Editor, — 

I am just over eight years old, and have 
been tatting in The Coi;ntrv-Sidb 



Amateur Photography. 

Not«s for November. 




OCTOBER marks the real t 
the summer. After thit month all the 
conditions change and a diflerem class 

One of the first things to note is the failing 
light. Snapshot work with a screen, even if 
it be only a three times one, must be abjured 
for inland work. By the sea the refiected 
light helps things, and there is not the dull 
non-actinic green of grass or the brown of the 
earth underneath which absorbs the light snd 
gives the heavy under exposed foregrounds. 

Even by the sea a faster plate and a larger 
stop should be used than in September. After 
one of the autumn gales when there has beei» 
a heavy fall of rain the light is wonderljlly 
actinic and good, but these occasions are quite 
exceptional, and for the most part it H well 
to remember that from the present dale to 
February next the light will grow steadily 
v.'or5e and slower. 

The rage for bird studies shows no sign of 
abatement. In the present month it is well to 
start feeding the birds in some place which 
is suitable for working a camera. It is best 
if the bird sitters can be induced to feed near 
to the window of a room so that a camera 
may be trained on them with the least pos- 

But the great drawback to this lies in the 
wiiiness of the common or domestic cat, who 
is prone to think that the assemblage is tor 
the purpose of providing a continual feast. 
So the only plan is to select a place which is 
free of trees and shrubs for the enemy to lurk 
in, and there set up an old stump or tree 
branch with artfully designed feeding pockets, 
out of which the birds can feed to their hearts 



ind shrubs c 
(ocus and the bird perched on the branch has 
a clear backing, which does not interfere with 
his outline. 

This question is helped by the fact that the 
lens used must work at an aperture of not 
more than F.6, and if it can be managed a 
half plate lens in a quarter plate camera 
working at F.4 is even better. The shutter 
has to be a focal plane one, so that as much 
light may be passed in the few fractions of a 
second exposure as possible, 

A lelephoto lens is a great help, but it must 
be one which passes « good amount of light. 
My own is a combination of a portrait lens 
and a moderate power nega- 



Ihan a year, and am now saving up two 
coupons every week hoping to gel the stereo- 
scope by-and-bye. I have a strawberry bed in 
the garden I planted all myself, and a week 
ago [ picked a bunch of strawberries, one of 
which was quite ripe, and I asked Daddy to 
photograph it, hoping you might like to put 
it in your paper. 

Yours sincerely, 

Philip Haee. 

Somerville, Haines Hill, Taunton, 
October 17th. 

An Offer to Readers.- It is not a maner of 
indifTerence what soap is used in washing the 
skin, for there are some soaps that have a 
harmful effect. " Pynozone " soap has been 
specially prepared with a view of softening 
and refreshing the skin and having a );ener- 
ally healthy influence upon it. It is beajti- 
fully fragrant and takes its name from the 
scent of pines which it possesses. The price 
at nit chemists is sixpence per tablet, but to 
readers who write to the Pynozone Co., Castle 
Road, Kentish Town, London, N.W., men- 
tioning The CouNTRY-SlDE and enclosing six 
stamps, a full size sixpenny tablet will be sent 
packed in a handsome celluloid soap case, itsilf 
sold at sixpence. 



This 



1 fair 



lage 



s that 



quarter plate. The worst of the 1 

when working at such a large aperture Only 

the central space of the field is absolutely 

If the bird is out of the central spot o( 
' >i-us the result wilt not be sharp enough for 
enlargement, but will give a fair direct print. 
Of course if the light allows of stopping down 
then this fault can be obviated to a measure. 

It is said that the sound of the shutter 
frightens birds. This is certainly true in the 
early days, but birds, like everything else, get 
used to things, and after the first even robins 
do not seem to mind the report. As to the 
tit tribe, after a lengthened course of feeding 
they will not budge for any noise whatever. 
Often when focussing on a cocoanut a tit has 
sat as still as a mortal in a studio whilst the 
lens has been racked in and out. 

All the same it is a good plan to build an 
old quarter plate camera into a box lined with 
lelt, which may be fitted with the lens and 
shutter when it is desired to do work, and 
when not, the box can be left on a rough 
stand till the birds regard it as a part of thfc 
furnishing of the garden. 

Further notes for November will be given 
next week. 
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Renovating Old Plants. 

By H. C. DAVIDSON. 

WHEN a tree is deprived of a branch the sap issues from 
the wound, and, hardening on contact with the air, 
forms, just inside the bark, an annular ridge, which 
continues swelling and sprendini;, until, in time;, it may close 
up in the middle and cover the whole of the injured surface. 

At this stage it might seem as if the sap had trowed from 
every part of the wounded end. Such, however, is not the 
case. The central portions of the wood have no share in the 
process. They have completed their growth, and are as inert 
as the bones in the adult human body. The sap flows only in the 
outer ring- of w<ftd, whicli is still growing— in the cambium 
layer, to give it its botanical name. And it is the cambium layer 
that forms the protective ridge or scar, 

H the wound is at a joint and is kept moist, the annular 
ridge becomes what is called a callus, and in time emits roots. 
This is what happens when cuttings are inserted in ihc soil. 
When, on the other hand, the cambium layers of two wouiided 
surfaces are brought into close contact and the air is excluded, 
the annular ridge, or part of it, forms a connection between 
the two, the union being called a graft. 

The inner portions of the wood do not join ; they are in- 
capable of doing so because, as already stated, they have ceased 
to grow ; but that is of no consequence, (or if the graft is a good 
one the connective tissue is strong enough to hold together the 
two surfaces. When once these fundamental principles are 
grasped, it is a comparatively simple matter to apply them to 
the renovation of old plants or the propagation of new ones. 

It needed no inventive genius to discover the fact that 
branches, taken off at a joint and inserted in moist soil — sandy, 
by preference, because growth more readily pushes its way 
through it than through clammy clay—will root and grow into 
independent plants. For this is one of nature's own methods 
of propagation. Anyone who has a garden, or anyone who 
keeps his eyes open during a country walk, can see scores of 
instances. Examples of natural grafting are less common. 

When two branches fray against one another sufficiently to 
e.\posc their cambium layers, the fraying usually continues 
afterwards, and the movement prevents any union between 
them. True, it is a frequent occurrence to find in the woods a 
couple of branches apparently grafted together, but careful in- 
spection will in most cases show that they are not really united, 
merely in close contact, the wounded surface of one dovetailing 
nilh the wounded surface of the other. Still, there have been 

Some lime ago one was mentioned in the gardening papers, 
two trees having united about twelve feet from the ground. In 
a storm one afterwards snapj)cd lower down, yet the upper part 
lived and grew, drawing its nourishment from the roots of the 
other — a perfect example of a good natural graft. 

Again, any hedgerow will supply examples of layering, 
another method of propagation, by whicli the cutting is not 
fntircly removed from, and so is fed by, the parent phuit, until 



it has roots of its own. In all these cases, and also in budding — 
for this is merely grading a single bud — man has only copied 

That he has gone far beyond his teacher must be admitted. 
Apart from such freaks as grafting many different variciies of 
apple or pear on the same tree, or budding many different 
varieties of roses on the same stem, he has applied his know- 
ledge to a number of useful purposes. 

Plants are prc^agaied by the thousand by the means just 
mentioned, and are thus brought to a large size in a very much 
shorter period than if they were raised from seed. True, this 
is not all pure gain. For the desire to produce plants for market 
in a hurry leads ngt infrequently to the grafting of scions on 
unsuitable stocks, the result being premature decay, as is often 
seen in the clematises. 

Still, this is such an impatient age that people would not wait 
many years for their fruit trees to bear crops, and here grafting 
is of real use. The pear, for example, tends to produce thick, 
rope-like roots, which run far and deep, at any rate 
unless it is frequently lifted and transplanted, and 
these roots serve as conduits for such a strong current of 
sap that it makes a great deal of growth, but very little fruit. 
The quince, on the other hand, which is a near relative of the 
pear, forms masses of fine fibrous roots; the (low of sap is con- 
sequently less rapid, the growth is slower, snd (ruit is borne 
earlier and more abundantly. 

By grafting the pear on the quince, these qualities of the 
htler are transferred to the former, and the fruiting stage is 
reached in far less time than would otherwise be possible. 

The renovation of hard-wooded plants, such as india-rubber 
plants, crotons, and dracsenas, which have grown tall and lanky 
and have lost their lower leaves, may easily be accomplished 
by means of a form of layering. A small slice of the stem is 
cut away at a joint, and a ball of moss is tied round the wound 
and kept moist. 

Roots arc then formed in the moss, and as soon as they are 
strong enough to supfwrt the top it is cut off and potted, A 
slight variation of this method is to use a flower-pot 
split down the centre by a sharp blow from a trowel, the two 
halves being fitted round the stem, bound together, and finally 
filled with soil. 

Quite a large plant may be renovated in this way. It is 
especially useful for Marechal Neil roses, which are liable to 
canker near the graft. Here, however, it is advisable to pro- 
vide a greater bulk of soil, and for this reason to substitute for 
the pot cither a box sawn across the middle, with a central hole 
for the stem, or else a bag made of sacking. 

If the rose is a very large one, it may be necessary to place 
another box or bag of soil around the first, so as to allow of 
plenty of root growth before the stem is severed. 

There are various modifications of the ordinary method of 
propagation by means of cuttings. One of the most remark- 
able is to insert them upside down. Each cutting consists of 
three joints, with a small piece called the claw above the third 
bud. The claw is stuck in the ground under a bell jar, the 
base, whence the roots will issue, being in the air. 

In the moist atmosphere under the bell jar a callus begins to 
form, and after about a fortnight the claw is cut off and the 
cutting is inserted in the usual way. The object of this pro- 
ceeding is to avoid, or at least to minimise, the danger that the 
cuttings, where they come in contact with the soil, may be» 
ruined by damp before they have time to root. 

This article would not be complete without some reference to 
the method of renovating or operating upon (ruit trees which 
are persistently infertile. Sometimes this is due to the fact that 
certain varieties are not self-fertile. To produce fruit they must 
be fertilised with the pollen .of other varieties, and if there are 
no such trees near and in bloom at the same time, the flowers 
simply wither and fall. 

The remedy is evident. In the large American orchards a 
single variety is never grow'n in a block, but all are planted in 
narrow belts, first one, then another, and so on; thus the bees 
readily carry the pollen from one to another, thereby ensuring 
not only fertility, but also as the result of cross- fertilisation, 
finer fruit. But there are other trees, chiefly apples and pears, 
which never produce even flowera, though year after year they 
make gre.it growth. Here the cause is excess of vigour. 
Formerly the treatment eonslsied of " ringing " (cutting a ring 
of bark from the trunk), tying a ligature tightly around it. 
driving big nails into it, and even, placing heavy stones in the 
fork, but such barbarous practices have now been abandoned 
in favour of ihe more rational method of root pruning. -- 
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Plak Yarrow. — It is not unusual lor the 

yarrow or milfoil lo have pink flower heads. 

--<I0 G. W, Chutchlby.) 

"Pink Herons." — 1 know no birds called 
properly by this name, though it is very prob- 
ably applied to rosy flamingoes. There is, of 
course, the "purple heron," Ardea pupvrea. 
— <to Miss A. FoALE, Bickham, S. Devon,) 

Flying Anti. — Neither the male nor the 
female Hying ants are furnished with formic 
acid for use in self-defence. 
i .why all kinds of 



Artichoke*. — It is not unusual for 
these vegetables to produce their small sun- 
(tower-like blossoms in England. — (to F. E. 
Leigh, Sarney, Souihborough.) 

Egg Wllhln an Egg.— Of course it is not 
common to lind one complete egg within 
another ; but a good many experiences similar 
to yours have been reported in Thb Country- 
SiDE.— fto Miss A. T. Evans, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham.) 

LnnifnoBi Centipede .--Yes, several kinds of 
centipedes are luminous, especially when en- 
cited. The burrowing centipede, Ceophilus 
subterraneus, is the one most frequently 
noticed in Britain. The light is a phosphoric 
exudation left like a trail on the ground. It 
adheres also to the lingers after handling the 
creature. — (to J. Gubnhill, East Slockwilh 
Vicarage.) 

" Ooal-ttane Root."— I know no plant of 
this name; but "goat-root" is one of Ihp 
names of the yel low-flowered shrubby rest- 
harrow, Ononis natrix. There is also a 
" goat's-thorn, " which is another name for 
the gum-tragacanth plant, Attragalus ttaga- 
cantha. — (to A. Donald.) 

Skylark'i Song. — No, it is not very unusual 



nimals crowd ri 



jnd u 



them, when they swarm.— (to B. 
CoLLiKSON, Southport.) 

Hare Swimming. — Hares 
take readily to water and swim 



well 



, bjt 



for the mere pleasure of it 
ordinarily to reach a good feed- 
ing ground or to escape a dan- 
ger.— (to C. E. PvE.) 

Motht and Thunder.— Yes, it 
ia well known to insect-collec- 

tng " for molhs in thundery 
weather. Trout seem to itnow 
that it is no use looking for 
flies at such times either : for 
thev prompilv ro off (ped. — (to 
C. 'WioiiTUAS, Mitihin.) 

MUccllaneont Subject*. — 
Spring Migration of Birds t See 
" Country-Side Notes " in issue 
of October 6th.— (to K. M. 
Hind.) Wheatears : The darker 
specimens seen al this season 
are the young birds of the year. 
The grey l«ick is characteristic 
of ths male. — (to B. Coi.us-' 

Siarlingi and Cbrytanlbc- 
mnna.- — U'here starlings, as 

there is great conipeliliOn for 
nesting-material, which both 
birds use extravagantly, and 
both are reduced to ciirry. 
ing off any sort of greenstuff which 
looks at all dry. For this reason ihev 
tug at any garden plant which hiis woolly 
or downy leaves. Among others the chrysan- 
themum is attacked. — (to Miss M. Cufflivo, 
Huntingdon.) 

To Make a Small Fish pond .—The tank for 
fish should be mudc of cement, with a good 
arrangement tor oulHow. Rainwater would 
be much the belter to use : and provided that 
the water contained healthy, growing water- 
plants any common freshwater fish ought to 
thrive. Decaying vegetation would, however, 
utmost certainly induce fungus disease. Min- 
nows anri carp are perhaps the most hardy 
ftsh.— (to How.vRD Goodwin, Edgbaston, 

Fox Motb Cater plllari.— The large velvety 
caterpillars, covered with reddish-brown hairs . 
on the baclt and black on the sides, are those 
of the fox moth (B. rubi). They will only 
survive the winter in captivity, if placed out 
of doors amid natural surroundings of grow- 
ing heather or other plants, among whose 
roots they can burrow.— (to Mrs. Esmf. Wiiiti:, 
Surbiton, and others.) 



Indian Gsma Cock and ^n. 



for skylarks to sing in September and October, 
or, indeed, in any winter month. The motive 
of their song is almost always defiance of 
other skylarks, and so long as wandering 
flocks of foreign skylarks continue lo arrive. 
going southwards in autumn and returning 
northwards with the turn of the year, our 
resident skylarks will be provoked to sing. 
The most silent time with skylarks Is ihe 
last fortnight of August. Then, no nesting 
skylark has reason to sing on his-own account, 
and no foreign skvlarks have vet arrived lo 
irritate him,— (lo Old Sahl-m.) 

Rooks and Magpie. — .Ml corvine birds show 
some fondness tor each other's company, in 
the same way that various finches congregate 
together ; and 1 should say that the rook 
which accompanied the two magpies lo their 
roost ing- wood and then rrjoined his fellows 
had no idea of guiding and helping them. 

necessity for the weak to combine against (he 
strong comes into play, you do not find one 
of wild rrrniurf helping .<.-.:- 



Profitable Poultry Cnlture. 

By "CHANTICLEER" 
Indian Qame. 

IN directing readers' attention to this hand- 
some breed of poultry, I must assert thai 
whilst Indian Game are proudly classed 
amongst fancy poultry of to-day, they occupy 
the foremost position in Ihe poultry world as 

ful table properties have endeared them to 
poultry -keepers whose fancy only extends as 
far as the dinner-table. 

It is extremely doubtful it any other variety 
can be found which possesses such heavily- 
mealed breasts, combined with a bold and de- 
cidedly handsome appearance. 

To n poultry scribe it is always a great 
pieaiure lo recoi«mend to his readers really 
profitable fowls, whether wanted in the show- 
pen or the farmyard, who will give a good 
account of themselves; for even a mediocre 
strain of Indian can be turned to a useful 
purpose, and its influence will soon be ob- 
served on any flock which the birds are 
placed amongst; whilst with the true fan- 
cier's care and perseverance applied lo a pure 
prire-winning strain of typical 
Slock wilt be rewarded wiih 
truly beautiful birds, whose 
lustrous plumage and fine 
markings, together with superb 
lacing and compact but broad- 
hhaped "bodies, make them ob- 
jects of admiration. 

Each year are the classes at 
our shows well filled, and the 
interest in exhibiting typical 
good quality birds is well sus- 
lained ; and even the inbreeding 
■ esorted to by fanciers has 
made but little inroads on their 
massive size and well-covered 

.As long as the standard of 
excellence demands that large 
size birds with wide, deep, and 
well-rounded breasts must be 
Ihe guide, there is little fear of 
(heir utility properties being 

In all parts of Ihe world 
Indian Game occupy an im- 
portant position, and especially 

OrlglD and PropertlBi. 

If we speak to the old poul- - 
try breeder, he will tell us that 
the correct title is Cornish 
Game, inasmuch as for many 
years after their importation 
into this countrv bv the late Sir 
Waller Gilbert.' they were prin- 
cipally bred and reared in Corn- 
wall and the neighbouring borders of 



origin; 



clospl- 



Glaslonbii 



v.) 



-(to 






fowl known as the .\Eeel, and 
gradually improved by breeders. The general 
impression is ihat these Cornish poultry- 
keepers kept them for fighting purposes, and 
they were often pitted against the Derby 
Fighting Game — named after the great 
sportsman of olden times, the Earl of Derby. 
and il is thought ihat the black-red old Eng- 
lish Game were eventually crossed with the 
original stock. 

The word " Game " in its name would lead 
in.iny to suppose the breed to be pugnacious, 
but whilst not wanting in courage, it is very 
little trouble to manage if kept properly, and. 
being a heavv fowl with a short wing, it is 
not difficult lo confine the breed. Indian 
Game are verv hardy, iheir legs being strong 
and thick. The cock will turn the scale at 
lO lbs. or more ; the hens generallv weighing 
r.lbs. to 7lhs. 

Kurlhir particulars of Indian Game will be 
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often late. There is a charm 
having (ull-grown plants quite 






Fndt and Flower together. 

WE have had sd many instances this 
year, of fruit-trees producing a 
second crop of blossom white stilt 
bearitig the fruit of the season, that the 
accompanying illustration has speciat in- 
terest, because it shows how some trees 
bore tlieir first crop of blossom in the 
spring, while still carrying fruit of the 
previous year. " The enclosed photo- 
graph," writes Mr. G. H. 
Soden, to whom we are in- 
debted for the picture, " U 
well worth reproducing 'n 
your valuable paper. The 
branch was cut from an 
apple-tree on May 10th, 
and has been exhibited in 
the window of Messrs. 
Jarman and Co., seed 
merchants, Chard — th« 
same firm who have adver- 
tised their remarltable 
new Centaurea in The 
CouNTRY-SiDE. All who 
have seen it say that they 
never saw thp like bcfnrn. " 
It ts quite possible that a 
free which thus rc(:iined 
some of the fruit of the 
previous autumn until May 
might still carry it through 
(he summer; and it it so 
happened that the same 
branch t>ore a second crop 
of blossom we should have 
the produce of three 
separate seasons upon one 
twig. Perhaps some 
readers may have come 
across a curiosity of this 
kind this year. 



Work for the 
Week. 

BmsUdc till Oronnd. 



OrctUdi. 



hardy to withstand frost, and then they will . 
grow steadily wherever there is a apell of mild 

weather, and by March will be sturdy plants. Orchids will be at rest, and should, (here, 

likely to make a more satisfactory display lore, be kepi on the dry side. The only ex- 

than is possible from seed* town in early ception to this rule is the «iol section, which 

spring. grow all through the winter, and make belter 
growth then, provided the conditions are suit- 

Tha Kltehen Gurden. able, than in the summer. 

It is not too late even now to plant spring The conditions should be a fair amount of 

cabbages, and if a frame is available a sow- moisture, plenty of fresh air without cold 

ing of cabbage iettuce all the year round lor draughts, and all the light possible. The liot 

preference may be made now, so lliat the water pipes must be watched ; they a 

ler the n 



J 



ptarden in such 
weather as we are having 
now. Ground should be 
broken and 



for 






Hard ground does not absoi 

the rain ; it runs off down a drain or a slope 

and is lost so far as the garden Is concerned. 

For this reason surface drains are likely to 
prove a curse rather than a blessing. The soil 




best J 
for E 



substiti 



Ftdsi 1 phoIofToph 



now, notwithstanding recent rain, is a» dry 


as a rule far too much labour expended over 


as Under a few inches below the surface, and it 


asparagus, which grows well enough in ordin- 


is likely to remain so unless it is broken by 




digging. 




Epdng nowerini Pluti. 


The only extra needed is a lop dressing with 
well-rotted stable manure in spring, when the 


II the spring flowering plants, such as 


plants begin to grow. 


pansies, polyanthuses, forge 1-me-nols, doron- 


Preparations for spring work under glass 


icuma, wallflowers, iberis, sweet williams. and 


should be proceeded with. 



alysiums, have not been planted in the l^ower 
beds and borders, no lime should be lost in 
getting them in. 

They are to ba purchased from the dealers 
for about 8s. per too. The May tulips are 
worth planting as dot plants among them. 

The most charming spring bedding that we 
have ever seen w'as a tasteful combination of the 
l^antt above mentioned, with tulips as the 
" lop note." 

Many annuals may still be town now with 
advantage. Of course, they must be sufficiently 



t a degree more should be 
got from the hot-water pipes 
than is absolutely necessary. 

The intelligent gardtner is 
nlways on the watch for the 

winter is of priceless value 
for glass-house gardening of 
all kinds. 

A little care in the manage- 
ment of the ventilators is not 
only a saving in fuel, but is 
also of direct benefit to the 
plants. Odontoglossums that 
are growing may be re-potted 
now, using (or them a mix- 
ture of good peal 5bre, 
sphagnum moss, and finely- 
sifted dead oak leaves. Some 
of the masdevallias may be 
re-potted now. 

Gnenhoiue Canutloni. 

Greenhouse carnations re- 
quire all the sunlight and air 
passible, and they must be 
watered with care, keeping 
them on the dry side, or 

gel hold of them. A tem- 
perature o( 45 degrees is 
quite to their taste at this 
time of the year. 



Morello Cberriei. — These 
do not differ from other 
cherries in their preference 
for a deep, well-drained cal- 
careous soil and an open 
situation. The cherry 
seedlings will be ready for transplanting in orchards of Kent produce the finest fruit in the 
early February. world, and Ihey are on a deep loam with a 

In gardens where asparagus beils are to be calcareous subsoil. Cherries rarely thrive in 
formed, the beds may be made now. There is a clayey soil or in a tilin gravelly one. Morel- 
los do best against a north wall. Spring frosts, 
want of nourishment, a spell of hot, dry 
weather in early summer, these are causes of 
failure in the fruit to mature. You might try 
a heavy mulch with well-rotted farm-yard 
manure, and frequent watering in summer if 
your soil dries easily. As you do not say in 
what position your trees are it is diRicult for 
us to say exactly what their need is.— (to W. 
Lethbridge, Shepperton Green.) 



Frail uid Flower. 

vrhild itiU cairylag fruit □( t 



ith frub blotaom 



Seed SowiUK' 

The ordering of seeds, such as gloxinias, 
begonias, torenias, impatiens, and other her- 
baceous stove plants, will ere this have been 
seen to. Early sowing of such things pays a 
well as winter hatched chickens ; they get ove 
the difficulties of babyhood by the time the far the 

good growing weather arrives, when they as ,4u_i,'ujiine guinoneau. an unlortunate name, 
romp away, and are sturdy plants, quite early perhaps, for the English gardener. If 1 had 
in the season. ' to limit my rose affection to one variety I 

In such matters the ordinary gardener is loo {Cotilinutd on page J44.) 



A BeantUiil Rose. 

Of all the roses ihal are in flower now (mi 
- October} — and there are a great number — 
' ilng is the hybrid tea knoi 
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BULBS THAT DELIfiHT 

id which *n knowii Uic world ova- ■* being the 

VERT HIBHEST QUALITY 

■ ■ - - - rtrtaldt. 



■utlBractloi 
iccH HBODly pflrmltB of t 

CASH 



by our own Btaffol highly skillsd 

EXPERT BUYERS 

You hBTC but to comcire the quilny we term 
ani] )^>u will be aloiliittty ooDvioced that oun are 

INDISPUTABLY THE BEST 



HVACINTHB. 



NARCIUUS-OIANT BULBS. 



t-igaio 

Goldrn Spue. 
H™.y Uvmt 



Single loqquil 

Single Jonquil C.mpenpeile ... 

Stella 

Svlphui Pbaaii 



aNawDnops. 

SiOGlt. e'>i" bnlbl 
Single, Targe bulbs 

Elwfsi'i,*(irit siie ... 
TULIPS. 

Double, mind, veiy cl 

D^ub!'-, I" hrn named 
Parrr.1. mixtd 

Ilia, mliad 

Spvaii*, Mdrad 
frltMarJa, mliad — 

Muaoarl. Orapa Hraolnll 
Trllelala If nl Kara ... 

Ranunculdi 

Carriaga itatd on ordarg 
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rReDERICH CARTER & SONS. 
WOKINB. Ud. 

''''"''"'°Tel"r™m !'"*■■ SEEDS, WOKING.' 



THE GARDEN. 

A Beautiful Rose. 

{Cottlinutd from page 343.) 

iclieve 1 should decide on Augustine, fo 
j a sturdy gron'er in ordinary gurden soil 
,vays looking healthy, the leaves large and well 
[>rtnciJ, Ihc shoots erect and sclt-supporting 






s they ( 



lo, quite 3 big cluster of flowers at the top. 
In June the plants were the joy of my garden, 
and all through the summer Ihey were gaj 
with flowers. This was a great performance, 
but it is eclipsed by the present October dis. 
play, (he blooms, blush wh te. full yet loose 
in form, each as big as the biggest La France, 
and the'r odour so strong as to fill the garde 
with the plcasatUest of icenls. 

W. K. 



AquilegJas. 



fA 



R. C. NICHOLSON, in asking wl 

single aquilegias so often produce double 
flowers, and why the wild species ; 
flowers when the pi: 



e growi 



s the 11 



of the influence o( food on 

Very little is known about it at present, but 

we see instances of it in the insect world when 
a quecniess hive of bees, by means ol special 
food, or special quantities of food, converts 
grub which would otherwise have become a 
ordinary bee incapable of reproducing its kin 
inio a fully -developed queen, and when, a 
mentioned by another correspondent, the gri.t 
of a solitary wasp, Vespa muraria, becoi 



ding 



1 the s 



food supplied to them in the form of cater- 
pillars. 

In the vegetable kingdom very similjn 
phenomenif are not uncommon. Infertile fruii 
trees of vigorous growth are made fertile by 
rixit pruning, the caparily for using food being 
ihus reduced, which is practically the Sami- 
thing as reducing the supply. The reverse ol 
ihls operation is cxemplitied in the evolution 
of the garden carrot. 

The wild carrot, which was the starting- 
point, is an annua! — (hat is, it grows. Howers. 
and dies in a single season — but by feeding ii 
was induced lo keep on growing, and thus t( 
defer its flowering unt:i the second year, the 
result being that (he tuberous roots in which ii 
stores up its supplies have been greatly en- 

Again, the shape of many Howers is affected 
by food. By starving their single stocks. 
German growers obtain seed which yields 
about S5 per cent, of double-Sower in g plants. 
It is also well known that single dafllodils. 
transferred from poorer to richer land, ofttn 
become double, and conversely, while the same 
change t>l conditions not infrequently produces 
" monstrous " growths. 

In most cases, if not in all, these "monstrous" 
growths are not mere freaks ; Ihey are really 

When growth is exceptionally vigorous, some 
of these old siogprs lend to re-appear — as in 
doubling, in which slaniens are converted back 
lo leaves ; in roses with green centres, where 
the floral leaves have reverted to ihe colour of 
foliage leaves — a phenomenon most conimon in 
a wet season, because the excessive moisture 
promotes excessive growth : in the shoots that 
sometimes grow through the centres of roses, 
ths being merely a prolongation of Stem 
growth ; and in the " hen-and -chicken " form 
of the daisy, which shows how a large num- 
ber of small flowers have come lo lie grouped 
together in a single head in the compositic, the 
object being to render themselvps more con- 
spicuous. If Mr, Nicholson will feed hi-^ 
aquilegias less I'berally, and transplant them 
more frequently, he will probably check the 
tendency 10 " ihrow back." 

H. C. D. 



Barrie & Brown's Bulk 



ALL OARRIAQE AND PAeKIHS FREE. 






Giant Siade iiiud 1 1 

Si. Biigid I I 

DHIONODOXA (Gloif of Snnw) ... 1 I 

OnODUt, ist lire t t 



FRIUIA, RcIl .. 

OLAPIOLUS. DInshini 
ORAPI HYACINTH 
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.d White Miied... 



n, Ihe King of OaEodil^ 



SHOWOROPS. 



TULIPS, singM— Mixed 
aoubla.~MiTed... . ... 

WINTER AGOHITKt ... 



3KRR1E i BROWH, Speelalfsli In fltedf ud Balbs. 
39, Ring WlUUm St, LoDdOD Bridge. 
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CHEAP BULBS. 

m tkow be bad, a* stotJi It being cleared. 

.. I/- 100 Hyaciutbs ., t/6 da 
Large Soowdrops & Crocus, no loo. 
I lilt o( o1hei3 equally cheap on applicatioo- 
ns. Bulb Importer. (jS), PARK STREET, 
CHATI^RIS, Cambs. 



Lantern Slides. 

A wonderful series of lantern slides of British 
\Vild Life has been prepared, the subjects 
being identical with our Wild Life Stereo- 
graphs. For titles see page 336. 

The>e unique slides may be purchased at 
IS. 6d, each, or the whole set of forty may be 
hired for 

FOUR SHILLINGS PER EVENING, 
carriage each way being eitra. 

A lantern reading by Mr. t. Kav Robinson 
is published to accompany these price 6d- (by 
post 71-). 
.Address all communications to — 
LANTERN DEPARTMENT, 
, "THE CODNTR'y-SIDE," 
Lj, , , J .If ,4, TUDOR STREET, 
■ " LONDON, E.C. 
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Wonders in Weeds. 



THE PLANTAIN. 



Vrlttcn and Illustrated by JAMES SCOTT. 



I T is unusual to give any prolonged at- A worthy enemj' of this kind may be fre- catching and retaining the pollen. These 
lenlion to weeds. A glance suffices quently encountered in the form of long, do not ripen simultaneously with their 
10 recognise their quality; a jerk stiff shafts bearing prominent green, anthers, so that even in such a degraded 



brings them out of the ground, and 




Ufe-ilie Haifa of Greater PluilBin. 



sighs with satisfaclion to 
heap growing. That is i 
interest attaches to growths 
which risk the process of 
extermination at our hands. 
which are destroyed an- 
nually and still " come up 
smiling " n^xt year in large 
numbers. How do they 
manage it ? 

Of course, the gardener 
cannot fairly be blamed (or 
violently dislodging any- 
thing which encroaches 
upon his ground as an un- 
welcome sharer of his care- 
fullv-prepared sustenance, 
intended for more highly 
organized products. Yet 
sometimes the poor outcasts 
deserve a Mlilo scrutiny, in- 
asmuch as many charming 
features of form and adapt- 
ability to circumstances 
may be revealed, showing why it 
dinicult for us to prevent these " w 
from multiplying in spite of ou 
elTorts to exterminate them. 



spikes around their upper portions, aris-' plant^^legraded only in compari: 
ing from lowly tufts of rather large and appearances with its cultivated neighbours 
broad leaves. This is the greater plantain and not actually — the very essence of sexual 
(Plantago major), whose fruiting spikes distinction and its corresponding endea- 
are given to birds. 1 

am sure that were the 

flowers and fruit 
several times larger 
than they actually are, 
they would be culti- 
vated for mere curios- 
ity, to witness their 
methods of dispersing 
their seeds. 

In the drawing No. 
I are portrayed two 
spikes, of the flowers 
and fruit respectively, 
about life-size. Each 
of such heads — often 
iseveral times larger 
than those illustrated — 
consists of so large a 
number of individuals, 
compactly collected to- 
gether that the proper discovery of their vour lo avoid self -fertilisation is prominent, 
true shape becomes difficult unless you ex- The " petals," when they appear, are 
amine them with a strong lens, and this four in number and chaffy in colour and 
course has enabled me to prepare Nos. 2 consistence. From their bases project 
and 3, which contain a series representing gracefully the same number of stamens, 
the passage of a single specimen flower, each bearing a purple anther. The sta- 
much enlarged, from its bud condition pro- mens spring from the junction of each 
gressively to its seed-dispersing stage, pair of petals, and in this illustration the 
Beginning with the first figure in No. j, nearest one of the four is not shown. 
we there have the carefully-protected bud. i am inclined to believe that many kinds 
tinveloped tightly by a close.growing bract, of insects, whose services in this direction 
the weed While the bud is developing the bract re- are seldojn suspected, play as important 
Yet much mains of normal proportions, sometimes parts in the process of fertilisation as do 
J bees in connection 



PlaDtalD •! tha Fminng Stne. 



elaborate plants. 
However, when the pistil 
is once impregnated, the 
" petals " curl back over 
the rounded summit of the 
ball, which increases in 
dimensions and loses its 
useful accompanying bract. 
Eventually the petals 
fall oft, leaving a simple 
projecting point, which is 
all that remains of the pis- 
til. At this period the fruit 
bears a striking resem- 

but instead of being a nut 
contained in a cup, ihe 
whole of it is a hollow re- 
ceptacle, which o p en s 
slowly at its dividing line, 
t int™ orawing. irpiTMu. j ^iiigic :,yci,uua, lu i» fiuisii.. iiuiii uuu lu uuic. leaviug a back attachment 

is so even apparently dwindling in size. lo serve as a sort of hinge. When ihc i^] ("^ 

ed^ " Soon (he bud issues as a Arm elliptic terior is sufliciently exposed, out fall a ' 

best ball, from the upper exiremily of which number of dark, irregularly-shaped seeds, 

protrudes a hairy pistil capable of readily as pictured in the last figure. 



The Plantain Flowarlng. 
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Warham. Norfolk. 



■' There rolls the deep mhere grew the tree, ivory ring, bul no contortions would take Cliesliire. The problem which it presents 

earth, what changes hath thou secnl it further; and when one fowl had vainly is, firstly, how came all the nests inbide 

There where the long street roars, hath done her best, there was always another the trunk of a living tree with no ap- 

been ready to make the effort. parent entrance, and, secondly, why were- 

TIh' iiillness of the central sea. * • • all these nests built one above another and 

Nor is there any reason to suppose — as deserted after being filled with eggs. The 

The hills are shadaivs, and they flow my correspondent supposes after seeing explanation probably is that the original 

From jorm to form, and nothing stands; her hens catching and eating mice— that hole was caused by a branch breaking off 

They melt like mists, the solid lands, these omnivorous instincts of poultry are where goat moth caterpillars had been at 

Libe clouds they shape themselves and the result of domestication. On the other work. Such cavities are common in elm 

go." hand, the comparative regularity of meals trees and it is also common to see the 

— Tennyson. and equable diet, should have had the new wood and living bark on each side 

J H.\T our readers appreciated our offer effect of toning down their tastes to a gradually bulging over so as to cover the 

of free stereoscopes, we have regular level ; and we may therefore sup- hole up again in time. Meanwhile, many 

plea!>ing evidence in the fact that pose that the ancestors of the birds that jears passed during which the same kind 

during the first few diivs ulyii n- .- stock our poultry-yards were, in a wild of tit. which the hole exactly fitted, went 

cations were possible we received over state, tyrants and destroyers of small life on building nests and trying lo rear 

2,000, and they continued to comt in at to the fullest extent that their powers per- broods but always failing because, for 

such a rate that some delay in complying mitted. Wild pheasants, we know, will some reason, the nest-hole was easily 

with them became inevitable. By this eat anything that they can kill. reached by mice, which sucked the eggs. 

time, however, every applicant has, I « « » Or on the other hand, it may have been 

presume, been satisfied ; and that in most ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^1^ ^^^^^ ^■^^^^ ^^j, cats or weasels which caught successive 

cases he .s more than satisfied is sug- ^f ^^^ „.y ^j^^^ ^f ^^^^ j^ ^^5^^ ^y pa^"' birds. 

gesied by the hundreds of grateful letters ^^ jence. The robin has been known • * * 

received m acknowledgment of the first ^^ i^j,, g„j ^^j ^ ^^^^ warbler; a thrush A correspondent lately asked me why 

consignments despatched. " Absolutely ^^^j,, j^j,, ^^j ^^^ ^ ^^^^^ ^^j,;^ (though moorhens build so many more nests than 

delighted with it," " A most perfect in- ^^f^^^^ ^^^ thrushes have also been known they seem to require. 1 have seen it sug- 

strument, and so on are phrases which ,^ f^^ ^^^ ^j^jg^.j, young); infant gested elsewhere that ihey do this for 

recur time after time. You could not thrushes make a luscious meal for a jay ; amusement, but I think that the real 

have devised, _ writes one, a better ,j,g - ^^^^^ ^ ^-^^^^^ ^^ ^^ sparrow-hawk, reason is very simple. The extra nests 

method for exhibiting the countryside in ^ |g „^ without reason, therefore, that are built late in the season, and are never 

all its magnificence." " It makes the ^j,^n j^g countrvside is full of helpless carefully made or well hidden, like the 

photos so hke life." writes another. ^„j foolish youngsters just fledged, you real nest for eggs, their evident purpose 

;• that my children tried to put their hands ,^^y ^^^ ^ ^i^^,^ ^f ^^^^^^ ^^g,, ^^^^^^ j^^j. being merely to supply safe resting-places 

in the pelicans pond. My wife, j^j, ^^^ swooping round a mouse-hunting for the first broods. If these young birds 

writes a third, "has just run off with kestrel, mobbing a rook, or throwing were obliged to go on land to rest or sleep 

scope and pictures to show to some themselves about hi the air in the wake of they would easily be caught - by their 

friends, while I sit down lo write my a slow-fiapping heron. None of these are enemies ; but the extra nests provide them 

thanks to you." It is needless for me lo classified by naturalists as "birds of prey"; with security from vermin, while, if an\ 

add how real a pleasure it is to receive ^ut the little birds know better. Every other danger threatens, they are in a good 

such proofs tliat our efforts have been bj^j has to eat to live; and what most position to see or hear it from afar, and 

appreciated. Ijlrdg ^at is th.it which they are able to can escape by diving into the water. Bui 

, * * * . - , kill and swallow, without danger to them- for these nests it is probable that the 

A readernarrates, as something unusual j.^,^,^^ ^^^^^ jj^^ eadted anxiety of moorhen would rapidly become extinct 

and extraordinary, that, on lifting a parent small birds when any kind of large wherever vermin and pike abound; and it 

feeding-trough m her poultry run, she dis- bird comes by. is probably to this, habit alone thai the 

turbed two mice which were promptly » » , moCM'hen owes its ability to multiply on 

caught and eaten by the hens. There is, .j.^,^^ however, is the saving clause for any small stream or pond, whereas all 

However, nothing unusual m such carni- ,i,g ^^gi, bipds in nature's charter. A other waterfowl are obliged to resort to 

yorous behaviour, though few poultry- ^ok, for instance, is strong enough and wild and secluded spots or large stretcher 

keepers seem to be aware how little i^rge enough to kill and eat a grown-up of water and marsh to secure safety for 

removed in conduct may be their favourite thrush; but in self-defence the thrush their broods, 

dorkuigs, orpmgtons, or wyandoties from ^i^bt get in a shrewd peck that would * ' " 

birds of prey. Lack of wing-power and j^^^^^ (he rook blind in one eye for life. Many other tdnds of birds build extra 

talons limit the predaceous c^portunities So, as the rook has only two eyes to start nests ; some, like the coot, for the sama 

of poultry ; but if a scratching hen finds a ^ii)^ he cannot afford to risk one every reason as the moorhen, and others for very 

ncstful of young robins unprotected, she time that he takes dinner. But for this good reasons of their own. The common 

has litlle hesitation m dragging them out wise arrangement of nature— wise only, housesparrow, for insiance, is now busv 

one by one, killing them by hard knocks ]„ its primary import, in the interest of the lining his sleeping-nest for winter with 

upon the ground, and feeding them to her strong— the weak would not be able to feathers. The wren builds extra nests 

chicks. survive. Thus when you see an angry which seem to be quite useless; but one 

* * * thrush vigorously hunting a pair of day you may be surprised to find one of 

N'or do her chicks, when fwaging on marauding jays, each of them twice its these *' cock nests " fully occupied by the 

their own account, seem to need any fighting weight, from the vicinity of its family which has just flown from the real 

lenrliing that anything which they dis- nest, you recognise that all of nature's nest. The lapwing, again, provides itself 

•rover should be regarded as good to eat rules have a double utility. It is to the with an extra nest, which serves the 

iitil experience proves the contrary. On interest of the strong that they should not double purpose of a look-out and a means 

jne occasion, I recollect, when one of provoke the weak to fight wiih despera- of distracting attention from the real nest, 

those intlia-rubb'er apparatus which are tion. and thus ihe weak prosper and * • ♦ 

supplied for infants to suck, under the multiply, mobbing and persecuting the For the sham nest is generally placed 

delusion that they are enjoying a boltle, strong whenever ihey seem to be dan- in a conspicuous position at a good 

had been dropped into a poultry yard, it gerous. distance from the real nest, which is 

gave all the chickens henlthy exercise and * * * situated on as safe a spot as the cunning 

excilement for a who'c afternoon. Lvi'ry ,'\mong our "Notes, Queries and Corres- birds can find on the open ground ; and 

chicken in the place, as well aa 'vost of pondence " this week is a note with illus- while the hen bird, silting on the eggs. 

Ihc old hens, discovered that with great tration of the pile of birds' nests found so disposes herself as 10 be almost in- 

exiTiion they could swallow it as far as the inside a solid elm trunk at Northwich, in visible, the cock bird, atting oa the sham 
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nest, holds his crested head up high, so 
chat he can easily see danger approaching 
and be easily seen himself. Sometimes, 
as you approach, you may even see him 
deliberately walk up to the bogxis nest 
and sit in it, as much as to say, " Here's 
Che nest; come this way and take the 
*SRS-" Like many other instinctive 
tricks of birds, this cunninir device defeats 
its own purpose where exfwrienced human 
egg collectors are concerned, for il plainly 
tells them that Che lapwing has a nc&C 
with eggs at some distance from th« spot 
where he :s silting ; but no doubt it is very 
effective against the natural enemies of 
the bird. A pair of egg-sCealing crows, 
for instance, might be kept loitering about 
the wrong nest all day. Even ihe human 
boy can generally recollect a plover's nest 
which he used often to visit, but never 
found an egg therein, although he may 
have frctjuently seen the bird "sitting." 
He had been looking for cock plover's 
eggs. 

Waterloo, Indiana, U.S.A., seems a long 
way to go for facts regarding our common 
house-sparrow, but Mr. Henry Link 
writes thence with regard to my reference 
in a recent issue to the change of cokiur 
which takes place, apparently with age, in 
the throat patch of the male sparrow. 
Ordinarily this is black, but in the old 
birds, as we suppose them to be, it be- 
mmes reddish or purplish bronze. In 
England very few observers appear to have 
noticed this change; and it is not — so far 
as I am aware — mentioned in books. It 
is rather interesting, therefore, to hear 
from Mr. Link chat in Indiana he had 
" often noticed it, and wondered whether 
the sparrow's English brothers showed the 
same inclination to change colour as they 
became older." From this I should gather 
that the change must be much more 
marked in the sparrows of America; be- 
cause I doubt whether British naturalists 
rould say that they had " often " observed 
il. The fact of the change is very interest- 
ing, however, because it shows that the 
reddish or purplish bronze colour is an 
advance upon— an Intensification, so to 
speak of — ihe ordinary black. 

Mr. Link concludes his series of 
interesting notes about Ihe sparrow 
in America with a question :— " I wish 
(o ask also if any of the readers 
of The Country-Side ever heard an 
English sparrow sing? 1 have heard 
only one even trying creditably." Now, 
this question, whether the sparrow — either 
house sparrow or tree sparrow — can sing 
is very interesting. If it cannot sing, it 
is an amazing cNception to Che nile in the 
larffc riass of birds to which il gives its 
names. For all the perching birds in 
wh.-)t is called " the Palaearciic Region " 
-of which Great Britain is a part — belong 
to the " Oscine.s, or .Singing Passcres. " 
Since " passeri's " is merely the Latin for 
■■ sparrows," will it not be surprising if 
the only birds in ihe whole section which 
do not sing are the sparrows themselves? 

But do sparrows sing? I have a printed 
copy of an address by the President of a 
north country scientific societv, who de- 
scribes how he once only heard ihe sparrow 
sing, producing a song very like that of 
the sedge- wnrbler. I have also a note 
wriicei) by mvselt many vars ago : — 



BJE.N.A. 



"One hears, 4s a rule, only the multitudin- 
ous chirping of house-sparrows, but now 

and then you may discover a lonely cock- (British Bmptre Naturalists' Association.} 
bird sitting on a hedge or railing practis- B.E.N.A. Food.— Amount previously acknov.- 
ing his song. It consists of chuckling ledged, £11 17s. id. 'Since received:— is., 
mainly, and concludes with a loud chirp, Thos. Eveleigh, Hastings; as. 6d., Frank I', 
after which the sparrow polishes his beak. Norris, Nottingham; 2s. 6d., Miss M. S. 
scratches his head, and flies away, or else Sharman Limpsfield ; ss., Hon. M. Cordelia 
begins all over again. Still, it is a song, ^"'S-"- Toial. £13 8s. id. 
though whether all cocksparrows can sing Afflllsted Societlei, etc. — Mr. W. Knowles 
it, or only an accomplished few, is doubt- on behalf of the Heciimondn'ike Naturalists' 
ful." Now, in all the years since I made Society, writes to inquire " what conditions 
Chat note I have no recollection of hearing ^'15,.=°^'*'J' *""•? ^^ subject lo in becoming 
a sparrow sing; and it is curious that Mr %'«l'"'"' to the B.E.N.A. ' As the secretaries 
¥ ■ . ■ ¥ J- J .!_ ¥¥ -J 1 t -L 01 Other naturalist societies, etc., have asked 

Link m Indiana and the President of the ^^^ ,^^^ ^ , ^j,, ■ ,^^ '^^^.^/^^^ 

north-country naturalist society also only ,„ becoming affiliated to the B.E.N.A. these 
heard Che song once. But if birds use societies become subject to no new conditions 
song at all, they must use it when it is whatever. The fact of their e.tisience as 
needed. They ar^ not like human beings, naturalist societies, etc., is sufficient proof that 
of whom some have sin^ng voices and tb*? deserve such help as the B.E.N.A. can 
some have not. Perhaps they are more S'"* them; since the function of the B.E.N.A. 
like the occupants of the heaven which 'l '*■ ""^'P all lovers of nature and give lo 
Horace Walf^le conceived as a place '^^^ '^t'^ "^>'»"«»f< ">at .t can, asking 

, '^ ,1- ,.■■ nothing in return, but acceotme onlv such 

where everyone would sing, whether he ^,„„^«^ help a. may be offer'ed I ThoW «ho 

had a voice or not „isi, to aid in its work. It will n«t, of course. 

t f fi be possible to eitend to memliers of afiiiialed 

societies all the advantages which are g'ne" 

II. such a heaven one would ex- " ^^.'< '?■; B-E.N.A. SI,,-,.. 0„l- 

y. , , i_ J ... lond s reduction of ten oer cent, in oru''*'^, for 

pect to find the sparrow perched upon the .^^^^^^^_ „,„ ^^,^ ^ V^^^^^^ ^^ P^,^^.;^ ^^ 

gateway ; but what one would really hke to h.e.N.A. cards of membership. On the oihfr 

know is, does the common sparrow sing? hand, there will be many advantages of ex- 

If it sings, then every oommon sparrow cursiona, gatherings, lectures, etc.. etc, which 

sings ; and it is absurd for persons (like all members of alTiiiated societies might be 

myself) to say that they have only once in allowed to enjoy. My advice, therefore, 10 

their lifetime come across a singing spar- ^'1 naturalist societies, etc., is to beionie 

TOW. If, on the other hand. 1 am mis- ■''«!;?■«' « «>>« B E.N A. It will cost th^m 

taken in supposing that I have heard it .""'hing and may help them a good deal And 

sing, bec^u^TdL not sing why does — ^ ^XTj^^lo':Zr,^l 

It not? It comes_ between the linnets and gramme, if any, of the society's fistures and 

the bullfinches, with k>ng ranges of sweet a statement of the number of members/ 

songsters to right and left. It gives its These details are necessary in consiticring the 

name to the whole class. They are not arrangement of functions to avoid possible 

only " Passeres," i.e., '* Sparrows," they clashing and overcrowding. 

are also " Oscines," i.e., "songsters." B.E.N.A. Brancbes.— Connected wiih ihe 

.And can it be that the only real sparrows in foregoing is a question which has been raised 

the company have no song at all I The '" several quarters by members who are also 

explanation of this, could we find it, would p;embers of eKiscing and active local natural 

throw a large light upon the meaning of ^f°'-y ««^'«"^. namely, whether '..-" 

, . , , ts r "of amali'amarif.n wllh rhi- pvUrrn 

birds' song. 



E. Kay Bobiiuion. 



November. 

Oh ! wan sad maid, November, 
For thee few sunbeams shine 1 

Thou hast no glowing roses 
Amid thy locks to twine. 

No blackbird trills thy praises — 
The clouds hang low and chill. 

And only plaintive curlew 
Cry o'er the wind-swepi hill. 



Oht 



snd maid, November 



" Ha!>t thou no blossoms, tell me? 

" Ves, brave bright daisies open 
Beneath my lagging (read." 

" Oh! wan sad maid, November, 
Hast thou no minstrel, say?" 
the faithful robin 
I. though skies are gray 
Maud E. Sar< 



Sings , 



imalgamatii 
would not serve B.E.N.A. purposes beller Ihan 
the establishment o( local branches. The 
reply to this question must be ihat amulgama- 
lioii would not be possible because the :iims 
and objects of the B.E.N. .4. are not idemic.-il 
with, and its methods of work are totally 
different from those of ordinary societies; but 
at the same time there is no reason why a 
B.E.N.A. branch should conflict in any way 
with a local naturalist society. In districts 
where no such society exists the energy of our 
local members might form One ; otherwisp v.p 
should all like to see the local society af)illaied 
to the B.E.N.A. and as many as possible of 
our local members joining II. There will siill 
bt plenty of work for our local secrei.-iries. 
' They need have no fear on that score ; but 1 
think Ihat as a general rule it may be iinder- 
■^tood that the B.E.N.A. branches will only 
b-? organised as natural history socieiies in 
places where no such societies exist. In Ihat 
rase, of course, it will be nefessary to have 
rcRular subscriptions, and the usual parapher- 
nalia of a society. Elsewhere the local seiTp- 
tary of the B.E.N..\. will merely be Ihp repre. 
sentative of headquarters in connection with 
the local members. 
Prepeied Reeley Nalorallil Clab.— The 

meeting to inaugurate this club has been post- 
poned from November loth to December ist. 
.All nature students in the district will be wel- 

Local Sec rclarles.— Ipswich District, Su'- 

(oik : Owing to increase in priv.ile work Mr. 
I. S. Wilkinson finds himself unable to carr» 

ENT. Mr. r. H. i.riv 14. S-lrnl .Stri-l, Ipsivirh. 
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The Week*5 WUd Ufe in 
lectures. 

(See Pag^ 353.) 
•THE dace (1) is the most slender, most 
I graceful, and most active of the five 
J kinds of white-fish. It is Ihe fish which 
jou so often see. When you look over a bridge 
into a clear running stream, swimming below 
in large companies and darting quickly away 
at the slig^htesi alarm. In colour the dace is 
bluish above and silvery on the sides when 
\a\i have it in yojr hand, but as you look 
down upon it in the water it seems brownish. 
Like other while-fish, it has a line down its 
side from head 10 tail (in the minnow this line 
is incomplete) 1 but you can distinguish it 
from all the others by counting the rows of 
scales between this line and the be1)y.lins of 
the fish. In the dace there are five rows of 
scales ; the roach and rudd have tour, and the 
rhub only three. 

1. Dead woodcocks have been too common 
objects of the eastern coasts this autumn ; for 
they are not strong fliers and when, in 
migrating, they encounter a belt of contrary 
winds on our shores they arrive in a very ex- 
hausted state, sometimes even dying where they 
have alighted and often bein^ picked up or 
found by dogs. Although wild birds and 
migrants, woodcocks return with remarkable 
fidelity year after year to exactly the same 



6. Although he prefers to sl^p, the badger NatUTe ROCOrdS Of tbO Wcek. 

IS more often seen at this season than others, 
because fox-hunilng is active and he and the 
fox often inhabit the same places. The badger 
once seen is always reiognised by its striped 
face ; but what strikes you, perhaps, as most 
curious about the animal in life is the way in 
which it runs backwards as readily as for- 



ISuitlH by RMuteTaal"ThaConiltrySld»"l 

NolM trom Braydon Wktar, T»rmoutta. 

Rbixhbsted PochaR[)s (Faligura rufta).— 






Then 



able featur^ of tbe woodcock, compared with 
other long-billed birds, is its very large full 
pvc, indicating nocturnal habits. 

3. The white-fronted goose comes o- 
our coasts for the winter, and though 



with the hun- 
dreds of pink- 
footed geese 



" while-front. 

vival of the 
old- fashioned 
hab'.t of using 

English, 



Latest Notes from the Zoo. 

By F. Finn. B.A.. F.Z.S. 

THERE have been some interesting develop- 
ments in the way of change of plumage 
at the Zoo lately. Several young Am- 
herst pheasants (Chryiolophta amhenticc) 
were bred this year, and most of them are 
coated and have now assumed the dark green 
cap which distinguishes young males of this 
species from their sisters. One bird, however, 
is going further, and shov/s already the white 
ruff, scarlet crest and much of the dark green 
body- feathering of the adult male, which he 
ought not to exhibit till next year, the Am- 
herst pheasant, like its more familiar golden 
relative (Chrysolophus ficlus), not attaining 
full plumage till the year succeeding its birth. 
These birds are in one of the aviaries On the 
North Bank by the Royal Indian collection. 

In one of the goose paddocks a pair of 
hybrids between the blue and the while snow 
geese (Chen cocruleictns and C. nivalit), pre- 
sented as young bir<ts about a year ago, may 
be seen. Both these species are grey when 
young, but the white one turns white except 
for the black quills, the other remaining blue 



■ F r 



vith a 



The Wild Cit recently added to the London Zoo. 



forehead." not a " white front." By this except for the bead. These hybrids, however, 

white on the forehead the goose is easily dis- did not stop at having white heads, but have 

tinguished. been gradually getting whiter till now their 

4. The turnip moth is a rather handsome whole neck and underparts are white. 

kind of the while-underwing class, iiaving Two -specimens of the pretty marmoset, 

upper wiiigs uf. very rich, dark brown in known as the Pinchf monkey (Afidfli oeiiput), 

places almost Jet black. It comes commonly have recently been added to the collection of 

to " sugar " in late summer ; but the mischief marmosets in the Insect House, 

which its caterpillars do goes on all through Although named after two classical person- 

the winter. The illustration shows the a>ti- ages, this little creature, with its shock of 

dition to which they reduce the turnips which white hair, more distinctly reminds one of 

they attack, eating large tunnels through some celebrities very much more recently de- 

them and reducing the residue to a state of ceased — perhaps it would shock their admirers 

filihy decay. Rooks, starlings, plovers, gulls, if I named, them! It was a very curious 

ell-., are all useful in eating these caterpillars, thing that these American monkeys, which 

and sometimes the kestrel has been shot with are supposed to be further removed from 

its crop full of them. humanity than their old-world allies, should 

5. The fly agaric, also called Ihe scarlet so often eshibit remarkably human counten- 
flyrap, is the best known of British poisonous ances. 

mushrooms, because it is so conspicuous, with The photo of the wild cat mentioned re- 
its bright scarlet cap bearing a number of rently in these notes will, I hope, be welcome, 
white worts. Its poison has been used for giving as it does such a characteristic view 
tting fties. of the -inimat. 



Thirteen of these rare ducks recently put ir 
appearance on Breydon. Nine were killed by 
one gunner, and two wounded ones secured by 
marsh men 1 two were afterwards shot on ihe 
Broads near Hickling. Thus was the whole 
flock "accounted for." Four glossy ibises 
also appeared here on Breydon early in Sep- 
tember, and 1 believe three have since been 
shot. Two hooded crows were seen on Brey- 
don mudflats October 6th. A few larks have 
been seen coming over the North Sea. A 
snow-bunting was killed on October 3rd on 
Breydon. A scribbled mackerel was taken early 
in October in a herring-net by a drifter. — (A. 
Patterson.) 
Birds' Song. 

Grbbnfincfi, October 7th, Torquay. — (F. 
Price.) Chaffinch, October lath. Torquay. — 
(F. Price.) Willow Wrbn. October 13th, 
during a storm, Torquay. — (F. Price.) Yel- 
low-Hamhir, in full song, October 2isl, at 
Aboyne,, Aberdeenshire. — (Scton P. Gordon.) 
Ute NHts. 

Woodpigeon's, with egg and young, Octo- 
tober ajfh, in Perthshire.— (R. N. Kerr.) 
[This is very late, of course, but there is no 
month of the year, 1 believe, in which wood- 
pigeons' eggs have not been found.— E. K. R.J 
Birds on HIgnUon. 

Fieldfares, arrived Moss Side. Manchester, 
on October aist.— (F. Thorp.) Wells, Norfolk, 
on October imd.— (J. P. K. R.) Four on 
October agth neat Romford, Essex.— (L. A. 
Miles.) 

Curlews passing Cullen, Banffs, at 11.30 
p.m. on October 9th. SixGANNKXs, two of them 
immature birds, fishing in the bay on October 
loth. First fiock of lono-tailed dijcks seen on 
October loth.— (J. Gowan.) Piei> Waotail 
seen on October aoth, following a ship when 
140 miles from land; flying against a dead 
head wind.— (F. J. Odell.) Black-iieaoei> 
Gulls, returned to the water in Kew Gardens 
on October nth.— (F. Gammon.) Grkv Wag- 
tail arrived for the winter on October i6th 
at Romford, Essex.— <C. A. Miles.) Yellow 
Wagtail at Putney on October 16th.— (W. A. 
Todd.) Wild Geese first seen on October 4th. 
Golden Plovei!, October sHi. Redwings. Octo, 
her 9th.— (E. M. M. Morgan.) Widgeon ar- 
rived on Cheshire meres October ind. — (E. 
M. M. Mqrgan.) At Wells, Norfolk. October 
16th.— (J. P. K. R.) 
Plants. 

Hoary Cress, Lbfidiuu Draba, and Sicklr 
Mgdick (Kfedicago faUata) quite abundant on 
Ayrshire coast.--<W. Birrell, 6, Fairy Hill 
Road, Kilmarnock. N.B.) {If no mistake has 
been made this is very interesting, because the 
books not only describe these plants as ex- 
tremely rare, but also as having been known 
to occur only in some English counties. — Ed.] 
Jargonelle Pear Thee in bloom at Dover.- - 
(E. Crundall.) Primroses in bloom since Aug- 
ust 17th, at Caerau, Glam.-KF. Gngg.) Lit.v 
OF THE Valley in bloom, October a3rd. Wood 
Green, Esse:?.— (Miss M. _ A. Schofield.) 
Straweerhif.s : Ripe second crop gathered 
near Redoar, Yorks., October jand (H. \V. 
Cook) and Wilmslow. Chesh., October a6lh 
(H. R. S.): also at many places in the South 
of England. Laburnum : Many records come 
of laburnums producing a second crop of 
blossom in October. In most cases, however, 
the trees are probably of the twice-blooming 
variety- CytisHj sempetftoreas. Honey 
has been reported in bloom by 
readers during October : but it Is the ordinary 
habit of ihe plant to produce a second small 
crop of flowers in autumn. FoxGLOVE in 
bloom at Tow Law. Durha"', r-n O^nbT Rth, 
— (W. H. A. Atkinson.) Large Potato: A 
specimen weigh'ng 4I lbs. v;as dug up on 
October 23rd at Leicester. —(F. Grant.) 
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Queries, Answers, and Correspondence. 



CorrsspondtHis wtll greatly oblige by writing 
on onf side "/ the paper only- 

k MiDy-toed Klttea.— Sir,— I am sending 
yo-j three drawings Ihat I have made of our 
kitten's curious feel. Its right fore paw (i) 
has seven claws, three of which grow dole from the body. 



VitaBty 01 Infect*.— Sir,— The following 
note may be of interest as another Instance of 
the vilidity of insects. A ihort while ago 
(September i8th) I struck down a blow-fly 
with a flat ruler, completely severing the head 





: later, when touched, 
the body flew upwards about 
lighting again 



feet. 



After 



A KHIan's Curioui Fawi. 



(3) Hiad fa 



It Con fcwl uadenidc, 



—Yours, etc.. H. M, 



together and forni a hind of foot at the side 
of the ordinary paw. Its left fore paw (a) is 
viewed from underneath and shows only six 
claws. The two hind feet have the normal 
number of toes and are in no way deformed (3). 
When the kitten was quite young it was con- 
tinually seen biting at these extra toea. They 
seemed to he in the way, but now it seems to 
have got used to them. When it is walking 
on oilcloth quite a clicking noise is heard. Il 
inherited this deformity from its mother.— 
Yours, etc., Ev* S. Wood, Leyionstone. 

" Do Bird* Y«wil."— Sir,— We have a 
canary who always yawns before going to 
sleep, which he does at all times of the day 
if all is quiet. Several friends have remarked 
upon this, not having seen it before. — Yours, 
etc., (Miss) A. T, Evans, Acocks Green, Birm- 
ingham. 

Mercy in Sport.— Sir,—In reply 10 the note 
of " C. F, F." on " -Mercy in Sport," I may 
state that in my experience by far the most 
e fleet ual and merciful method of killing 
wounded birds (up to a partridge in size) is 
to throw them forcibly on the ground or 
against a wall. This 
death and makes no mess 

The Fig TfeM.— Sir,— In your issue of 
September islh, Mr. H. C. Davidson, in his 
'■ Story of ihe Fig" (p. 245). s'ates that the 
" sooUed seeds " of that plant " are not real 
seeds at all," and that its " propagation may 
be effected by suckers or layers," but that 
'• cuttings" in autumn or spring are the best 
means of production. Perhaps Mr. Davidson, 
or some of your other readers, may be able (o 
throw light on the following case, which has 
created some interest in this seaside, health- 
resort of growing popularity. On the southern 
side of the parish church, in the angle formed 
by the east wall of the aisle and the south wall 
of the chancel, a fig tree has recently estab- 
lished itself. It has been seen for about a 
-vear, and has now attained the height o( about 
S feel, having grown a foot or more within 
the last tew weeks. The question is — How 
did it gel there? There is no evidence of 
human agency, and no fig tree is known to be 
growing in the immediate neighbourhood, A 
gardener informs me that the (ig tree requires 
lime in the soil, and this particular specimen is 
rooted in the mortar between the stones of the 
tarred edifice. Can it have lain dormant 
through long ages, until growth was encour- 
aged by the percolation o( moisture from 
drippings in the now decaying wall? Can it 
have been imported, as seed, in embryo, by the 
agency of birds ?—Vours, etc.. (Rev.) J. 
CoNWAV Walter, Mablethorpe, Lincolnshire 
(ex-President of the County Naturalists' 
Lnion). 



minutes the body began to 
clean its front legs, and when 
turned upon its back and a 
match held just above it took 
hold with all three pairs of 
feet. Fifteen minutes after 
decapitation Ihe body flew off 
the table on to the floor, 
alighting upon its feet. At 
forty minutes it could still 
jump about and cling to a 
match. Two hours and forty 
minutes after decapitation the 
body was still very active. — 
Yours, etc.. T. E. Belcher, , 
A Combative Hare.— Sir,- In a late number 
of The Countri-Side, a case was given of a 
hare protecting her young by lighting with 
rooks, and so disabling one of them that the 
rest took to flight. We might quote this as 
evidence of the destrucliveness of rooks 
towards game, but I wish here to refer to 
another case of Ihe naturally timid "puss" 
making a hostile demonstration on behalf of 
her young. 1 was taking an evening walk, in 
early autumn, gun in hand. when, in crossing 
a rushy field. I saw a hare emerge from some 
thicki^ cover, which I was approaching, and 
run towards me. She came within ten or a 
doien yards, then paused, looked at me, and, 
as expressive of her anger at my intrusion, she 
stamped. I stood still and looked steadily at 
her. A young farmer in the next field shouted 
to me, " Shoot her," but I was more bent on 
a naturalist's observation than on slaughter, 
and remained motionless. Her innate timidity 
soon prevailed, and she cantered away, while I 
resumed my stroll. Twice, however, she re- 
turned to the charge, repeating the same sign 
of anger, the third time coming within three 
or four yards of me. Then, as I seemed [0 
pay no heed, she made off, apparently in dc- 



saw her return to the rushes and squat down, 
just where I had seen the leveret. — Yours, etc., 
(Rev.) J, CONWAV Walter, Mablethorpe, 

Sprouting Lemon PIpt.— Sir,— In No, 73 

of CouNTRl-SlDB, le ■' Sprouting Lemon 
Pips," it is stated that the necessity of sun- 
light for the development of chlorophyll is 
questioned. I think you will^find that in most 
modern botany books it is stated in the case 
of germinating seeds of some conifers, etc.. 
high temperature alone appears 10 be neces- 
sary tor the format/on of chlorophyll granules. 
Yours, etc, Percv C. Brown, Eversley, Lis- 
card. [Is there high temperature inside a 
lemon?— Ed.) 

How to Keep a Tortolie.- Sir,— We have 
had our tortoise for nearly fourteen years and 
as many lose theirs after a few weeks it may 
interest them to know how il has been kept. 
It was much smaller when bought, and fr'jni 
lhat day to this it has lived entirely in the 
garden. During the spring and summer it 
walks where it pleases the whole day long, 
but as winter approaches it buries itself be- 
neath Ihe earth and there remains until the 
following spring. It feeds on various green 
foods which it Rnds for itself, including dan- 
delion, cabbage, lettuce, tomatoes, both leai'es 
and fruit, grass, etc. It also likes bread, 
both dry and sopped, and is remarkably tamp, 
delighting to be rubbed under the chin, and 
It feeds readily from the hand. — Yours, etc.. 
F, J. Arnott, Springfield Road, Brighton. 

A " Dead '■ Whale Ibat Revived.— Sir.— I 
forward you a photograph of a bottle-nose 
whale {Hyperoodon roslralum) which became 
entangled in some fisherman's salmon nels 
near the Semaphore Station, Amble, on Fri- 
day, September 7th, and was lowed to Haux- 
ley and beached. It remained stranded for a 
period of about four hours, the tide ebbing out 
fifty yards from it. During Ibis time specla- 
tors amused themselves by pouring water inio 
its blow-hole, which was immediately rjeciid. 
Finally the whale was pronounced to be dead. 
On Ihe flowint; tide after the water had covered 
it, Ihe creature was heard to give a loud rour, 
doubtless due to the ejecting of much air. 
Then it got its head seaward and struck out 
for deep water. .A'lcr a few efforls it became 



Altbough pi 



A Strandod Whale. 



uncKidi 



spair. and crossed Ihe nest field. After looking sufficiently revived and headed away south- 
about, while she was in Hight, I found a leveret eastward and was seen no more. The whale 
squatting, which I did not further disturb, measured 17 Feet 6 inches in lengtl) and 7 
Walking on, I sal on a stile some 300 yards feet in girth. — Yours, etc., James G. Youno, 
away for further observation, and I presently Crasler House, Amble. 
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Raven Lore. 

By JOHN WALPOLE BOND. 

JfME was when the sable-plumed raven m|ght have been 
found in nearly any pan of our islands; now his home is 
a ]ari.d of mountains, mists, and rivers, or ocean-washed 
cliff will be his refuge; you must now associate the raven 
with scenery as sequestered as it is romantic. 

Few bird& hold a warmer corner in my heart than this fine 
Corvus; he is fitting accompaniment to the beetling storm- 
lorn crags; his bold outline is silhouetted to advantage as he 
Stands like some grim sentinel on pinnacle or boulder. OFt- 
times his powerful flight has held me spellbound; now as he 
tumbles and gyrates above his nest haunt; now as high o'er 
some winsome valley he wings his solitary way, his raucous 
bark apprising me of his advent. Indeed, the raven's flight is 
resistless and impressive, so easily does he drift through the 
air with measured rhythm of wing. A dead raven looks as if 
his flight might well be laboured and uncouth; but those who 
have seen him alert and living know better. 

The raven is a wary bird ; he is the last to visit carrion ; the 
rotting sheep will have for its guests crow and buzzard long 
before this princely scavenger will venture. High in the blue 
sky he circles slowly, "a blotin Heaven the raven flying high"; 
twisting his head this way and that, perchance, if he may, to 
discover hidden foe. His rounded tail is spread out to the 
full, and his flight wilt remind you in no small degree of some 
bird of prey. Greedily he watches the vulture-like buzzards 
glutting their fill; enviously he descries the crows which, with 
reeking bill, tear succulent morsels from their decomposing 
feast. At last his turn comes. Satisfied that all is well, he 
drives down to. his odoriferous repast, causing a momentary 
flutter of excitement amongst his fellow pariahs. Now his iron 
gouge-shaped beak plucks the shrunken eyes (if left) from the 
poor stricken beast ; now great gobbets of raw hill mutton whet 
his insatiable maw ; he is a voracious eater. 

But let the homeward-bound shepherd, laboriously trudging 
the moorland, approach, and the raven is the first to leave, as 
he was the last to come. The crows soon follow suit; the 
croakings of the two birds of ill-omen mingle in harsh har- 
mony. The buzzards are last; they flop off, as it were, guiltily. 
Not until the intruder is well passed will they deign to revisit 
their easily-gotten meal. 

But let us pry into the raven's domestic cares. Formerly 
they nested alike in trees and rocks ; now it is doubtful whether 
half-a-dozen tree eyries exist. In Wales, where I am best 
acquainted with the species, only one such record came under 
my observation, and tliat even was owing to the fact that there 
was no suitable cliff In the locality. Thdt the raven prefers a 
cliff to a tree you can hardly doubt, seeing that given the two 
in close proximity the former is invariably selected. 

The nest then is built on a cliff in one of several distinct 
positions; perhaps most frequently of all It is on a broad ex- 
posed ledge ; now on the platform-like base of a hardy sapling 
struggling out its existence in the grasp of the precipice; now 



again in regular hole or big slit. A site with a westerly aspect 
is the rule, and, as if purposely, a picturesque spot is theirs ; 
hardy ivy trails lonngly round the ancestral home ; many a 
brood of young ravns have seen the mountain ferns clinging 
to the crags beneath their cradle. Some nests are not difficult 
of approach; you may come at these without tackle of any 
kind, save your own sure nerve; others are in such impregnable 
positions as to defy the born cragsman, be he ever so intrepid. 
You will need your best ropes to storm the raven's citadel. 

And when you reach it you will find that it is made of sticks 
and branches cunningly interlaced, forming a rough cup. at the 
bottom of which you will surely see a certain quantity of 
cement in the shape of soil, further lined copiously and warmly 
with moss, grass (dry and green), bark fibres, heather tufts, 
perhaps a dead lesil or two, and quantities of wool and hair. 
Great flakes of wool often festoon the sticks on the exterior, 
and I saw one nest with a pliant branch bent right over Its 
centre, putting you in mind of a basket handle. Of course, this 
was mere accident, but it was a curious sight to watch the bird 
brooding contentedly under it. The cavity containing the eggs 
is sometimes quite shallow, sometimes the reverse, and its 
average diameter is 15 by 16 inches. I imagine that tree nests 
would be deeper than those in rocks. The two 10 seven eggs 
repose temptingly in their smooth bed, and snug Indeed Ihelr 
retreat must be auring blustering March days and nights. In- 
tense is the cold in these mountain solitudes ; snow may still lie 
on the hills when the raven goes to nest. 

I have known gmuine clutches of two eggs; whilst six and 
seven are comparatively rare, four or five is an average set. 
The eggs are not invariably prodnced consecutive days, and 
seldom does an addled one occur. 

In colour they are different shades of bluish-green or greenish 
white (even in the same clutch), mottled, blotched, spoited, 
speckled, and smudged with many tints of greenish-brown, 
olive, and grey. Occasionally the markings arc almost black, 
and the underlying ones lilac-grey, or as a set-off they may be 
almost spotless light bluish green. For the bii-d's size they are 
remarkably small; but doubtful eggs (seen in the cpbinet, of 
course) may usually be determined and assigned to the raven ; 
by their peculiar elongation and general brighter colouring than 
those of the crows and rooks. 

Both sexes incubate for eighteen or nineteen days, but the first 
egg is frequently sat on as soon as laid. A good average date 
for a full clutch is from March loth to isth, but 1 have spen 
eggs in February, and possess records of young the first day 
or two of the former month. If the first clutch comes to grief 
before becoming too highly incubated, another will nearly 
always be laid, sometimes in the same nest, but the same nest 
is not always used annually. In one Welsh district 1 know, 
alternative sites are employed, some of which arc In the same 
piece of cliff ; others again a mile or even two miles away ; but 
in another not far distant the ravens use their old home year 
after year. 

The raven is not a very close sitter; but on how closely she 
broods depends largely the situation of the nest. Her consort 
will not king be absent from her close vicinity. He will often 
station himself on some high pinnacle which commands the 
approaches of both valley and moor ; his dismal, but to me 
musical " croc, croc " will warn her of danger, 

A few isolated pairs 1 know are habitually silent, and these 
leave the vicinity of their cyrle during an invasion. 

But it is on other birds that the raven gives full vent to his 
outraged feelings. As you near the nest, a buzzard appears 
sailing over the valley ; to the raven this is unbearable ; hot- 
foot he fairly gives battle. Starting downwards with great 
velocity, describing a reverted bow, he makes his first sioop 
from below, using his beak to thrust with. Buteo slips aside, 
but his advantage is momentary. Like a flash the raven is 
abov^ him, to fling himself with closed pinions at the offender. 
which, with greatest difficulty, eludes the onslaught, meant lor 
real business, and not merely a caution to trespassers. And so 
they continue, till the poor buzzard, finding himself outmatched, 
loses no time in quitting such uncongenial surroundings. All 
are served alike, kestrel, crow, kite, or jackdaw; none may 
venture past the raven's stronghold with impunity — save one. 
I mean the peregrine. 

Besides carrion, the raven's diet Is omnivorous; small 
mammals, sickly birds, and " cheepers," all are one to him. 
He is an assiduous hunter; early and late, his wonted " beat '* 
sees him daily. He is a jealous bird, too; he will not permit 
another pair of his own kind either to hunt on his territory or 
nest there; three miles at least will separate two eyries. 
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I. Dac«, Lfucucut vutsam (S. and W, Johnson). 2. WoodciKk, Scolopax ruslicula (Oxley Grabhani). 3. Whilc-lrealed 

OoOTC, Anser albi/rQiit (Sidney Smhh). 4. CalcrpUlan •! Tnralp Molfc, Agtoiii segelum (Clarke and Hyde). 5. Fly 

Agaric. Amanita muicariui (li. H. Briuult). 6. Bkdflert, MHes laxus (Oxiey Grabham). 
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Answers to Correspondents. Next Week. 




Tree* and WUd.— Yes, the slope of the 
poplar trees will always show which is the 
prevalent wind of a neighbourhood. — (to J. J. 
Towns, Hoibeach.) 

Ad Energetic Apple.— Yes. it is unusual for 
an apple tree, planted in April, to hloom at 
once and produce a few fruit and (hen bloom 
again in October. The tree was no doubt 
full of vigour when transplanled, but sustained 
a temporary check. — (to C. Dimond, Bexlcy 
Heath.) 

Sproultog QrAH. — It is not very unusual tor 
the seeds of cocksfoot grass to sprout and 
grow while still In (he seed head, and an illus- 
tration appeared in The Countrv-Side not 
long ago. Hot weather and a shady position 
are usually responsible for this freak. — (to A. 
Marshall, Sheffield.) 

Food l<M- Larki.— The best food is that 
which is made fresh dally : Two parLs stale 
bread crumbs and one part each of hard boiled 
yolk of egg and ants' eggs, made crumbly 
moist with a little mashed boiled potato, or 
grated raw carrot. If you want a food to keep 
in bulk, take a pound of maizcna . biscuit, 
crush to powder, add half-pound each of anis' 
eggs, and preserved yolk of egg ; mix well 
together, and store in air-tighl tins in a dry 
place. Take the requited qu: 






e a few 



mealworms, or other Insects, daily ; green food 
and a teaspoonful of canary seed twice a 
week, and on diflcrent days the same quantity 
of crushed hemp seed.— ^to Chas. Morrison. 
Ashton-under-Lyne.) 

EncRlyplDi Globulus.— The common " Blue 
Gum " of Australia is too tender to grow per- 
manently out-of-doors in this country, evrcpt 
in the most favoured localities, although therr> 
are fair-sized young trees of it in less favoured 
parts, owing lo the mildness of the last few 
winters. It is loo tender to be grown out-of- 
doors at Kew, save as a summer decorative 
plant. One of the largest trees we know is in 
a garden at Si. M;iwes, Falmouth, which is 
twenty years old. s'sty feet high, the tmnk 
four and a half feet round, and its branches 
spreading. It flowers and fruits annually. If 
the tree in Devon, of which you send fruits, is 
sixlv [eet high and only ten years old. it has 
grown ft-onderfully well.— (to 'R, .Malhiiion.) 

Orui Saaket, — These snakes hibernate in 
i-nptivity about Novciiiber under normal con- 
dit'ons of temperature; but If kppt in a well- 
warmed room they will be lively through the 
winter. This is not to be advised, owing to 
(he difficulty of providing suitable food. Put 
two or three thicknesses of flannel at the bot- 
tom of the cage, and cover with lenves for 
•hree inches. The snakes w'll not hibernate 
until they have had a good feed,— (to H. T. 
Killo, Sutton.) 

.^ScBlaplM SoHkc— Your snake is aRected 
with a dise.'iso known as the " ranker." 
Isolate the affected one from his compaiiions. 
Wash the mouth out twice a day with a carbolic 
solution, say 5-1,000. If not loo far advanced the 
disease may be checked, as we have saved 
several boas, these being part-culnrly suscep- 
tible to canker; but from your letter wr are 
afraid anv measures of relief are too late,— 
(to R. Llovd, South B.-.nk.) 



Sontb Amcrlcu Bnttcrfilct,— The cocoons of 
South American and other tropical or sub- 
tropical Insects should be kept in a warm place, 
the lop or one side of the box belnf; covered with 
glass or gauze, so that the Insects can be Seen 
when they emerge, A saucer of water, pro- 
tected with wire gauze, keeps the air in the 
box sufficiently humid.— (to J. W, Marb, Wal- 

Bank aad Small Btrd.— No, I do not think, 
when a hawk is mobbed by a number of small 
birds and one is foolish enough lo gel in the 
way and be caught, that it is fascinated by 
the hawk. It merely joined in the hue-and- 
cry and miscalculated its chances.— <to Nam- 

Elephast Hawk Caterplllari.— There was 

nothing unusual in finding a green caterpillar 
(if the elephant hawk moth. They are some- 
times green and sometimes brown ; but those 
which win produce mala moths are, I believe, 
alwaysbrown.— (to H. Woooiiaw, Spalding.) 

TartaUes la Wiater— Tortoises if allowed 
10 be loose in a garden will hibernate under 
heap; ol rubbish or will occasionally excavate 
a hole in the ground Into which they will 
crawl. On the other hand, if kept In a oarm 
greenhouse or other heated place and provided 
with food in the usual way they will not hiber- 
nate. Try grass or lucerne as food. — (to Miss 
R. SoRDV, Colwyn Bay.) 

Names «l Dragon- Files ,—r<TJ(>/>rrry:c splcn- 
deiis is the beauty dragon-tJy, shown in No. 
5(1. page 69, and No. 71, page 257, Fig. 3. 
The virgin dragon-%, C. viigo, is ihown in 
I'igs. 4 and 5 on the same pasje.— (to W. 
Marsiiai.i,, Folkestone.) 

The Wasp and the Caterpillar.- Whatever 
th? wasp re;tlly did to the small greenish-grey 
tulcrpillar which It attacked on the Michael- 
mas daisies, you may be quile sure that it 
did not, as you supposed, " strip off the cater, 
pillar's skin, eat the skin, and leave the body 
iwhind." The wasp was no doubt foraging 
for (he nur-iery ; and, having caught the cater- 
pillai-, il killed it and quickly made a con- 
venient parcel of part of it to carry away. — 
(t-i A. Marsffali., Sheflicld.) 

Mlscellaneoui Queitloni.— W heatears.— (to 
B, C) Black ichneumon flv ; not dangerous, 
— (fo 1;. Bishop.) 

Frull Bearing Leaves ^The reason why a 

half-formed fruit, such as the pear enclosed, 

branch, instead of finishing it as a fruit, ap- 
pears lo be excess of vigour in the fruiting 
twig, causing it to push on the growing point 
through and beyond the flower. This kind of 
freak is not uncommon in roses and other 
plants which belong 10 the same natural order 
as the pear ; and it suggests that the growing 
energy usually employed by plants of this order 
in converting part of the calys into a succulent 
fruit i-? easily diverted into the production of 
leaves instead.— (to A. Hillman, Hailsham.) 

To Friends Abroad. — .Most reader?^ ha^'e 
doubtless friends or relatives abroad— either 
in some part of the British Empire, the United 
Stales, or in some other foreign cnuntrv. 
Thev will, therefore, be pleased to know that 
at very little cost to themselves they c.-in send 
a "weekly message from home" lo ihelr 
absent friend for a whole year. For the small 
sum of 7s. the " Over-Seas "—or iveeklv — 
edition of the DoiJy Moil will be forwarded 
for fifty-two weeks postage p.'iid 10 jiny ad- 
dress in the world, A yearly subscription 
makes an ideal present for an absent friend, 
and readers will do well to write for 
a free specimen ropy, mentioning that 
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LUinni Anratam. 

A Haodaome Flower that can be Grawn In 
any (jood Garden SoU. 

IT is less than fifty years since this, the 
golden rayed lily, was first introduced 
from Japan into England. It was 
then described as the queen of flowers, 
glorious far above all other lilies, and 
when it was shown at a July exhibition in 
South Kensington ten thousand people 
went to see it. The first bulbs were sold 
for £s apiece. 

Now this lily is grown by the million by 
Japanese farmer-gardeners for the supply 
of the world. Soon after Christmas the 
bulbs begin to arrive here at the rale of a 
hundred thousand a week or so. 

What becomes of them all? 
We do not eat them, as they do 
in Japan, where the scales of 
lily bulbs are in every first-class 
menu. They are, no doubt, all 
planted in our garden borders 
and beds, and in pots for thf 
conservatory; but a very large 
proportion of those planted must 
fail, or we should in July and 
August be everywhere redolent 
of lily perfume. 

The fact is, these imported 
bulbs of li'Iium auratum require 
very special treatment to enable 
them to recover from the effects 
of drying, of paclcing, and, most 
trying of all, a long spell in a 
packing case in the hold of a 
.ship and afterwards tor weeks— 
or, perhaps, months — in the 
dealers' shops before they arc 
put bade into the soil. They 
are then shrivelled and fungus 
infested to such a degree as to 
make their starting into growth 
doubtful. 

Carefully treated, they may be 
nursed back into health, but 
this can only be done where 
there are proper appliances snd 
the necessary experience. On 
the whole. therefore. the 
amateur will find it most satis- /'*o/o.} 
factory to purchase bulbs that 
have been grown in England at The bi 
least a year. 

They are best f^tisplanted in 
October, and they should not be kept out 
of the moist soil a day longer than is neces- 
sary. In Japan this lily is found wild in 
moist, tree-shaded situations, and under 
cultivation it is happiest when grown in 
partial shade 

Any good garden soil will suit it, and It 
does not require manure. The average 
size of well-grpwn plants is four feet in 
height, with a head of half-a-dozen flow- 
ers. Exceptional plants are six or seven 
feet high, with a head of fifty or even 
more flowers. In Japan they are grown 
in fields as we grow potatoes. 



Work for the Week. 

Tlia StOTlDK of FnUlt mat Vftgvtablei. 

THIS does not always receive that care 
and thought fulness necessary to en- 
sure good results. The usual method 
is to gather the fruit when it has begun to 



fall, or is in danger from frost, and to 
tumble it on the floor or shelves of a spare 
room or shed. Thus treated a large pro- 
portion of the fruit soon becomes valueless. 
It should be borne in mind that fruit is 
not only alive and continues so until it 
decays, but it also undergoes considerable 
change in the process of ripening after it 
has been gathered. Certain conditions are 
favourable to and assist these changes, 
whilst certain other conditions interfere 
with them. The changes in colour, the 
formation of sugars, essences and aromas 
are attendant on a process of oxidation. 
The process of ripening, therefore, must 
not be unduly hastened; on the contrary. 



cool cellar or a shed partially sunk in the 
ground and thatched with straw is a 
suitable place for apples, late pears, and 
medlars ; also for such vegetables a* pota- 
toes, onions, and beet. 

Early pears may be kept in a drier place 
at a temperature of 50 degrees to 55 de- 
grees. All fruit should be examined ahaut 
every fortnight, and anything diseased re- 
moved and burnt or buried. It is wrong 
to throw such on the manure heap. 



Tbs GQldaD-raysd Lily. 

Tbi an eitcn in Jipaji, but piiUioDS or* exportod lo all p^rl 
voiid iot flower garasu. 

by retarding it the quality of the fruit is 

often improved. 

Cuelal Bandllug NecoMuy. 

The fruit intended for storing, whether 
it be apples, pears, grapes, plums, or 
medlars, should be carefuly handled from 
the gathering to the final placing of it in 
the store. There are excellent cheap shal- 
low tray-like boxes supplied by Messrs, 
Osman and Co,, Commercial Street, in 
which apples and pears can be placed as 
they are gathered from the tree and the 
boxes then placed one above the other in 
the store. Failing these, the fruit should 
be placed on a thin layer of wood wool, 
not hay or straw. 
Importanca of Right TemperAtnn. 

The temperature of the storage place is 
important. Apples keep best in a uniform 
low temperature, between 35 degrees and 
45 degrees, but they soon go wrong if the 
temperature is allowed to vary much. A 



Avoid Ugbt and Dost. 

Light is not good for fruit in store. All 
that should be admitted is sufficient to en- 
able anyone to see and handle the fruit as 
required. Some fruit rooms have shut- 
tered windows, and light is only admitted 
when it is needed. All fruits, tike pota- 
toes and roots generally, keep best in the 

Dust in the fruit store is a 
■great source of mischief. A 
cement or tile fioor is best, but 
if earth is used it should be kept 
moist by sprinkling it lightly 
now and then. 

Properlr ConstrBotMl Stortc 
ImpwaUvfl. 
Although the properly con- 
structed storing place for fruit 
and vegetables is supposed to be 
a luxury, as a matter of fact, it 
is a most economical adjunct to 
a garden of any size. Bearing in 
mind that for nearly half the 
year we must rely on the fruit, 
etc., produced in the other half, 
it is surely worth while to pro- 
vide that storing accommodation 
which would ensure a constant 
supply of the produce of the gar- 
den at a lime when it is most 
valuable. 

A capable store can be built 
for a few pounds with turf, tree 
branches, and straw, plus a little 
intelligence, and the gardener is 
yell advised who sets about 
providing one at the back of the 
potting shed or under the shel- 
ter of a wall- No artificial heat 
„-„-,. is required. 

The best apples are kept in 
1 oi uh turf-built stores, in which the 
temperature is that of the 
ground a foot or so below the 
surface. Such a building is not only 
useful as a winter store, but it can 
also be turned to , advantage for the 
cultivation of mushrooms in sum- 
mer. Every autumn before the 
fruit is brought into the store the 
walls, shelves, floor, and roof should be 
saturated with a fungicide, such as Bor- 
deaux Mixture. 
PiMervation from Tnngl and Bacteria. 

It has been found that fruit is preserved 
from the attacks of fungi and bacteria by 
immersing it in cold water containing 1 
per cent, of trade solution of formalin fot 
ten minutes, then immersing it in clean 
cold water and allowing it to dry before 
being placed in the fruit room. The for- 
malin thus used is quite harmless, and 
does not affect the flavour of the fruit. 

''DAILY MAIL." 

Tha N«tup«ll«t'a Dally Hawpa^or. 
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BULBS THAT BELI6NT 

•od which are kDowa the wtntd over *a being th< 

VERT HieHEST QUALITY 



oflend ariDchinlcea u only pannlta of ihelr heUig 

CASH 

Bveiy bulb we HDpol; haa bi en penanaUy selected 
by our own ataffoC highly alclUad 

EXPERT BUYERS 

You have but to comoare the quality we term 
'■ Giant '' with othe*bnlb» oflertd al twice the piiee, 
and you will b« anaolnlely convinced that oura are 

INDISPUTABLY THE BEST 



^"Ith' Eiaat butb> 
NAHOIMUS— aiANT BULBS. 



Goiden Spar. 
Hen IT livioc 
UoisfekU 



li»; aingle ... 
Ut, double ... 



;s 



Polyanthai. miied 

Queen B«9 

gingle Jonquil - 

Knele Jonquil CampeBnelle . 

Slella 

Sulphur Phaoii 




ggn^oibie :;: : 

•••STavrLib." .".' 

Elwesli, fint .ize 


PerdoiPe 


TULira. 

Single, mtied, veiy choice 
Double, niiied. very choice . 
Single. 10 best named van. . 
Ooibli. 10 best named .am. 
Parr=.. mfKd 




Ji.. 


21/- °-«Si"',Sl.l. 


- 211 



TTie dieapeit lot ever oHered for ™ido< 
CditaUn !*» bulbs (or one guinea (in. 
1 caua I IS. : <" I cases. 5s. ^. Packing ai 
FREE.' The Giant Boa contains : 
,,0 Anemonei. 100 NarclMui, 14 va 



so Double Tulip 
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THE GARDEN. 

Plantain Lilies. 

THESE Japanese plants are usually 
valued for their foliage, and Ihey are 
so good-natured as Ki be admirably 
adapted for all sorls of positions in the 
garden, and are useful for growing 
■amongst flowering shrubs and bamboos. 
Few plants Ihriv^ better in open spaces on 
shrubbery borders. The strong growers 
are vary effective as an edging for large 
flower beds. The handsome foliage of 
the variegated kinds and those which 
flower freely can be grown in beds on the 
outskirts of the lawn. They thrive best 
in well-drained soil. All can be readily 
multiplied by division in spring. The 
species differ from each other in the size 
and shape of their foliage and in the colour 
of their flowers. A few of the best of them 
are Fortunei, F. subcordata (grandiflora), 
P. lancifolia, both green and variegated 
forms, and F. tardiftora. This last named 
is a most valuable hardy autumn-flowering 
plant, as during October it is covered with 
lilac floy/ers. F. ovata and F. sieboldiana 
are also good garden plants. Most of thp 
I'unkias make fine pot plants, especially 
F. subcordata and F. tardi flora. The 
variegated kinds, when subjected to a 
little heat, are much more pleasing than 
when grown in the open air. 

Meadow Saffrons. 

How ddighKul it is 10 see these fiower' 
naturally grouped on the grass in ^h^ 
pleasure grounds or • wild garden in 
autumn and winter brightening the surround- 
ings when mosl of our autumn flowering 

Their cultivation is of the easiest, the most 
suitable soil being sandy loam, and they pre- 
fer a moderacely moist situation. August i' 
III" lime for planting Ihe bulbs. 

Being tle^oid of leaves whilst in flower, 
a groundwork o( a mossy saiifrage or 
aubrielia should be provided. If this is not 
done the (lowers are liable to be splashed with 
soil during heavy rains, and they are not seen 
10 advantage against the bare earth. A morr 
natural position (or them is in the grass, 
selecting a sunny position where the grass is 

The more irregularly the bulbs are planted in 
grass (he more natural is the effect, broad 
stretches in some places, and in others only a 
sprinkling. The individual flowers do not last 
long, but as each bulb produces several 
flowers in succession, tHis is not noticed. 

Our British species, C. aulumnale, and its 
varieties are among Ihe best ; C. tpecioium 
has reddish purple flowers ; C. bysanlinum is 
rose-colour ; C. variegatum is rose marked 
with violet, and C. iiblhorpi, a rather rare 
soecles, has large purple flowers. 

W. W. 

Handboob el Garden Sbrabi, by B. M. 

Gwyn Lewis, published by Messrs. Melhuen 
and Co, at 3s. 6d. net, is a useful little book. 
Conifers are not included, nor are florists' 
roses : but of all other kinds of shrubs, and 
trees of shrubby growth when young, it con- 
tains brief descriptive paragraphs, with hints 
as to culture, arranged alphabetically accord- 
ing to the Kew system of nomenclature. This 
is followed bv an index givjnfi the English 
names and the alternative scientific names wilh 
references to the Kew titles. Thus knowledge of 
any name of a shrub wiil generally suffice lo 
lead the inquirer to the paragraph regarding 
it : and the tendency of the book to malte 
ihe Kew names auihorit.iiive and final is dis- 
tinctly good. Therp are twenty illustration' 
from photographs, most of them very good. 



BARRIE A BROWN'S 

Special Collections 
of Choice Bulbs. 

ALL CARRIAGE AND PACKIHQ rBEB. 

2O1.- 1000 BRibt forttBOpai ttwat-IH. 



U OrooJI, fine striped. 

n oaiodiia, lingir. 

I HyaoinOu, linile. led and 
I Hyaointln. single, blue and 
S KyaohUha, single, puie ohii 



M Nar^iau*, Phea 



1M Snawdraw, tingle and danbli 
IN Tullipa, double, fine miird. 
lea TuHpa, single, fine miied. 



lOs.— 600 lilbi for tha Opsa Omwl— lOs. 
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Ei.260 Bulbs (or fhi Opn Srairi-6s. 

It OrOMia, fine blue. 

It Oroeual good yellow. 
S Hyaolnlba, single, red. 
S HyaoMm. single, blue. 
3 Hyairinlha, aiagle, while. 

" '^'' -"-»,°'"oubte "bite. 

n. Pbeasaui's Eye. 
(, doable. 



N, IIM nUJH ITIEn, lOIDm. e-c. 



MOST EASTERLY NURSERY 



UtOABPECIAUtB. Ihavetnenormousilockoftha 
.born .nd can supply io any JinantltyM ™"K: 
Wrtta nn lor my LAROI OATALOQDC It will 
npay yon. fcc It eonUin. A "•■^jJl^'-iJW 
Catriac* and Part Fret to year ",»ai«l ■»t»^ 

app^linenti and Kcnra your ttea, *c.. .from a 
hardy ndghbonrbood, they an hound to Ihnvo and 



Lantern Slides- 

A wonderful series o( lantem slides of Briiish 



llshed .n acconipaSy O.^'^', price'ed. (by post ,d^. 
Add«ss all coBiinun c.lion, to Lanlern Depan- 
ment, "The Count ry-Side."> and 4. Tudor Street. 
London, E.C. 
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